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e National Law Center, or the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
ease request the appropriate bulletin. 


EP sens are undergoing change, either drastically o 
slowly, as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, th 
one premise on which universities are based remains constan! 
universities are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmittin 
learning, and for the exploration that yields new learning. Any othe 
objective is unworthy of a university, and any other purpose j 
incompatible with the best interests of students and their relatior 
ship to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learnin 
and it transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from th 
faculty, the library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they mus 
learning as their objective. This learning does not take place in 
vacuum; in addition to the particular content of learning, studeni 
will develop certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers í 
insight, self-examination, and the use of rational discourse—th: 
will serve them throughout their personal and professional lives. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invite 
students to take up their residence in order that their energies, i 
terests, and talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible becau: 
of the University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. Fi 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fields : 
study with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, tl 
Library of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other feder 
and private organizations. In addition to these programs, Washingt 
presents opportunities for observation, study, service, and recre 
tion limited only by students’ time, energy, and imagination. 


In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to pr 
vide a matrix for learning not available in the standard universi 
education, so that graduates can never forget that as students th 
were at the center of government and that they must forever car 
additional responsibility in and for society, because of the oppc 
tunity that was theirs. 


The George Washington Universi 
LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 
President 
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1982 
August 30 


August 31 


September 1 


tSeptember 1-3 


September 6 
September 7 
September 8 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation begins for students from foreign countries and 
for freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Registra- 


tion Program 


Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration Program 


Orientation begins for transfer students 
Placement tests and advising for transfer students 


Advising for sophomores, juniors, and seniors in the School 
of Government and Business Administration 


Registration; application for February graduation due as 
part of registration 

Labor Day (holiday) 

On-campus classes begin 

Off-campus classes begin 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 


ca 

| The Academic Calendar is subject to change. 

orae registration procedure and the hours of registration will be an in the Schedule of 
asses, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
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September 17 
October 8 
October 13 


October 21 
November 1 
November 12 


November 12-13 


November 22 


November 24 
November 29 

December 7 
December 10 
December 11 


December 13-22 
December 20 


1983 


January 7 
January 10 
January 11-12 
January 12 


*January 12-14 


January 17 
January 20 
January 21 
January 25 
February 1 


February 11 
February 21 
March 1 
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Faculty Senate meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Applications due for November Master's Comprehensivi 
Examinations in the School of Public and International 
Affairs and in the School of Government and Busines 
Administration 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.0 
Comprehensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

School of Public and International Affairs and School dl 
Government and Business Administration Master's Cont 
prehensive Examinations 

D.B.A., D.P.A., Ed.D., and Ph.D. dissertations due from 
February candidates 

Thanksgiving holiday begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Last day of fall semester on-campus classes 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examing 
tions 

Examination period 

Last day of fall semester off-campus classes 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Master's theses due from February candidates 

Orientation for students from foreign countries 
Orientation for new students; advising for all students 
All degree requirements to be completed and reported t0 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February 
graduation 

Registration; application for May graduation due as pari 
of registration 

Spring semester on-campus and off-campus classes begin 
Board of Trustees meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Deadline for submission of 1983-84 freshman student finan 
cial aid applications 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Winter Convocation (holiday) 

Deadline for submission of 1983-84 undergraduate continW 
ing and transfer student financial aid applications 

Ph.D. and Ed.D. dissertations due from May candidates 


* The registration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
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March 9 


March 11 
March 12 
March 17 
March 18 


March 21 
March 28 
April 1 
April 8 
April 15-16 


April 18 


April 21 


April 22 


April 23 


April 25 
April 28-May 7 
May 2 


May 6 
May 8 
May 19 


yin trm 


THE CALENDAR 7 


Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in the School of Public and International Affairs 
and the School of Government and Business Administration 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Spring recess begins after last class 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 
Comprehensive Examinations 

Classes resume 

D.B.A. and D.P.A. dissertations due from May candidates 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions and 1983-84 
graduate financial aid applications 

Faculty Senate meeting 

School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Examinations 

Master's theses due from all May candidates except those 
in the School of Public and International Affairs 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May gradua- 
tion 

Last day of spring semester on-campus classes 

Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of 
Public and International Affairs 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examina- 
tions 

Last day of spring semester off-campus classes 
Examination period 

Last day for current master's degree candidates in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. 
programs 

Faculty Senate meeting 
Commencement 

Board of Trustees meeting 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducationaljl 
founded 1821 " 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by ( 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, f 
and 24th Streets, N.W. i 
E 
Number of On-campus Students 8,995 full-time; 9,822 part-time 
s 
Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 |" 
countries c 
c 
1982-83 Tuition Undergraduate: $4,900 for two € 
semesters; graduate: $180 for each ff 
semester hour (see pages 27-28) S 
t 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 1,102 (87% with doctoral degrees) |, 
Number of Part-time Faculty 530 (includes some of the most : 
distinguished men and women in à 
Washington) | 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $3,1 


gis 
to $3,660 for the academic year c 
(see pages 58-59) c 
€ 
E 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literatu 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology; 
Botany, Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language 
and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology 
Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Sciencé 
Dramatic Art, Early Modern European Studies, East Asian Studies (China 
Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literal 
ture, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature 
Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Historyi 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International Affairs, Journalism, Judai 
Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Mathematical Statistics, Mathé 
matics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studie 
Middle School Education, Music, Nurse Practitioner, Nursing Anesthesia 
Operations Research and Computational Science, Philosophy, Physician Asi 
sistant, Physics, Political Communications, Political Science, Psychology, Publié 
Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, Religion 
Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Transla’ 
tion, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
Language and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech} 
Pathology and Audiology, Statistics, Urban Affairs, Zoology. b 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduath 
School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicin 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Scho 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Busines 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. t 


[HE UNIVERSITY 


IISTORY 


"he George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The 
Solumbian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution 
vas changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
Nashington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, 
vhose name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently in- 
isted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. 
"here he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, stu- 
lents from all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good 
itizenship, throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowl- 
dge of the practice, as well as the theory, of republican government. To 
urther the materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty 
hares-of The Potomac Company, “towards the endowment of a University 
0 be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
uspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to 
xtend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never extended a "fos- 
ering hand." The Potomac Company. passed out of existence, and Wash- 
ngton’s bequest became worthless 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a 

reat missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedi- 
ated ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment 
f a college in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and 
nergy of the Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of 
| Site and petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amend- 
nent, Congress granted a charter which was approved by President 
Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian 
haracter it provided “That persons of every religious denomination shall 
e capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as 
resident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said Col- 
ege, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
Or or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
:ollege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and 
| half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ex- 
ending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. 
: e Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the 
;olumbian University period, the buildings of the University were situated 
long H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century the University's present plant has been de- 
eloped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
lottom," between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Penn- 
ylvania Avenue. The area has many reminders of historic interest to 
he University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
treet, The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah 
. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye 
treets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 
f the National University he hoped to see established. 
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f 
The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “thé 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of $ 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it haf 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with $ 
view toward meeting the changing needs of society while continuing t$ 
pursue the traditional principles of learning and research. i 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all thé 
resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its disseminaf 
tion. à 
To this end: | 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations t£ 
one of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of thé 
University to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relation}, 
ship to the nation's capital and the Washington community in continuing 
the development of a great nationally and internationally oriented uni 
versity. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the chall 
lenge to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectariaf? 
and coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the pert 
sonal character and academic qualifications of the candidates. i 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program 
of the University. ; 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and thé 
utilization for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and mate! 
rials available in the nation's capital are basic to the continuous d " 
velopment of the University's educational program. i 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the applicatiof 
of high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement tf 
all students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, a 
major missions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integra 
part of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by i 
capacity to supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teachi 
and research which it espouses. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


i 
h 
THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS b 
George Washington University includes 10 colleges, schools, and division% 
as follows: h 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs ifr 
the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelob 
of Science, and Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal of 
premedical programs, and the preprofessional work required for admissi 1 


* Columbían. College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doct 
of Medicine. 


the School of Public and International Affai nbian College has 
icademic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees 
f' Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, 
Jachelor of Science in Gé odesy, and Bachelor of Science in Cartographic 
science. These off-campus programs are administered by the Division 


f Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences*t offers advanced study and 
esearch leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Masters of Arts in 
special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master 
f Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
faster of Science in Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and 
Joctor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies 
nd Master of Science in Special Studies are also available through off- 
ampus programs. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences* offers work leading to 
he degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of 
Aedicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of 
uris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of 
omparative Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; 
nd special programs in Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading 
0 the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engi- 
eering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and operations 
esearch and computational science. Graduate programs lead to the degrees 
f Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, Engineer, 
‘pplied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The School has academic juris- 
Iction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Master 
f Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. 
‘hese off-campus programs are administered by the Division of Con- 
nuing Education and Summer Sessions. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
TOgrams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
[uman Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 
eisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts 
1 Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Educa- 
on Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in 
ducation and Human Development is also available through off-campus 
rograms. 

The School of Government and Business Administrationt offers an 
ndergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
unistration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Ac- 
ounting, Master of Business Administration, Master of Health Services 
dministration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Science in 
formation Systems Technology, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
ences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
Octor of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and 
Octor of Philosophy. 

19 National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
faduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administra- 
on in Offering programs leading to combined Juris Doctor and Master's degrees 
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Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administratic 
Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration. 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergradut 
programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate progral 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 

The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions assi: 
in providing continuing education programs for adult students by £& 
ministering or coordinating the off-campus credit offerings of the colleg 
and schools of the University, at both the undergraduate and gradui 
levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through the Division. 

The Division of Experimental Programs supports University-wide c! 
ricular experimentation and development, especially the development 
new courses and new programs that entail interdisciplinary or inti 
school cooperation or that utilize educational resources in the Washingt 
community. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediti 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinati 
Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Edut 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. T 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of the Associati 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges whi 
have been continuously approved by the American Medical Associati 
Undergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Scien 
in civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by 1 
Engineers' Council for Professional Development. The School of Educati 
and Human Development is a charter member of the American Associati 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the Natio! 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor's a 
master's degree programs. The School of Government and Business Å 
ministration has maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic / 
sociation of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It join 
the Council on Graduate Education for Public Administration in 19 
In 1968, the School became a member of the American Assembly 
Collegiate Schools of Business and, in 1977, its undergraduate progr 
was accredited by the Assembly. The programs in accounting sati: 
the educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant 4 
the Certified Management Accountant professional examinations. T 
program in health services administration is accredited by the Accreé 
ing Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. 1 
Master of Public Administration program is on the approved list of 4 
National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 1 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Adminis 
tion in offering programs leading to combined Juris Doctor and Master's degrees. 
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Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized by 
jhe American Planners Association. The Department of Chemistry is on 
jhe approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department of 
Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music, The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of 
Keyobulogy is on the approved list of the American Psychological Associa- 
Qon. The program in speech-language pathology and audiology is ac- 
yredited by the Education and Training Board of the American Boards of 
txaminers in Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


J 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


sSeorge Washington University does not discriminate against any person 
n the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or 
leteran status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and pro- 
jedures of the University, including admission to educational programs and 
imployment. The University is subject to the District of Columbia Human 
fights Law. 
| Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
fegulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pro- 
rams and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Assistant 
Provost for Affirmative Action, George Washington University, Rice Hall, 
oem D.C. 20052, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of 
he Department of Education. 


I 
¢OCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
| nd 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the 
White House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Depart- 

ent of State, the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy 
penter for the Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural 
| Stitutions. 


JHE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 

Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 

nstitute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the National Law Center, and the School 

>! Medicine and Health Sciences. 

! These collections contain approximately 1,200,000 volumes, to which are 
dded some 50,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Uni- 

fersity appropriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, 
merican literature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social 

iciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. The 
raries currently receive about 13,000 serials. 

| Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at the 
rary service desks. 

Í. The library is administered for the curricular, research, and recrea- 

Zonal needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the 

brary is given by the reference librarians. The library endeavors to 
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assist students and all members of the University to use the rich libral 
resources of Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer f| 
extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained wij 
other libraries in the city and throughout the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Libra 
of the District of Columbia and its branches, and many of the speci 
collections of the government departments. Gfaduate students at Geot 
Washington University may, upon application, be issued a Consortiu 
library card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of 
other Consortium institutions. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


d 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board } 
Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio membt 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 1 


*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 

Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
*Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
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W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

William M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A. 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


lonorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


FFICERS OF ADMINISTRATIONt 
he University 


loyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 
larold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Ph.D., Assistant Provost for Affirmative Action 
Margaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Provost for Faculty Personnel 
and Academic Publications 
— 
Tie Pa asine: the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are 
€ officio members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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Seymour Alpert, M.D., Vice President for Development I 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President an 
Treasurer 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and Al 
sistant Treasurer l 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Treasurer l 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsoréd Programs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research } 
Louis Harkey Mayo, J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Specii 
Projects | 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Chester Grzelak, M.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Comptroller 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President fd 
Student and Alumni Affairs 
John Perkins, B.M., M.S., Assistant Vice President for Campus Life 
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James B. Alsip, B.A., M.Libr., University Librarian | 
Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Cente 
Mary Capon, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service | 


James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 


Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for Men; Directl 
of the Smith Center 


Robert Gebhardtsbauer, M.A., Registrar f 


Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. in Ed., Director of Intercollegiate Athletit 
for Women i 


Gail Short Hanson, M.A., Dean of Students 


Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal ! 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., University Historian 

Sandra Hunter Lear, B.A., Director of Alumni Relations f 
Frances S. Marsh, B.S., Director of Public Relations 

Patricia Jahn McMillen, Ed.D:, Director of International Services E 


Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions f 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts af 
Sciences } 
Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, B.C.E., M.S. in M.E., Dean of the Medical Centff: 
for Administrative Affairs 
Dennis Sophian O'Leary, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Clini) 
Affairs 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean of the Medical Center, fl 
Academic Affairs | 
Jerome Aure Barron, LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 
Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applié 
Science 
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ugene Walter Kelly, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education and 
Human Development s 

orma Maine Loeser, D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration 

urton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs das 

Villiam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions : 

oderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs 

obert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences 

red Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Research 

obert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Student Affairs and Admissions 

Vinfeld Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Education; Director of Education 

‘obert James Van Houten, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
for Graduate Medical Education 

dward Andrew Potts, LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center 

'eresa Moran Schwartz, J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, 
for Student Relations : 

ames Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

eon Gintzig, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration A 

Mvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Summer Sessions 

tobert Earle Knowlton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences 

3regory Ludlow, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Avery Delano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

čdward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

sharles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director 
of Admissions (J.D. Program) 

Robert Edward Baker, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
and Human Development 

john Lobuts, Jr., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration, for Master’s Programs 

Paul Bernard Malone III, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of Govern- 

ment and Business Administration, for Undergraduate Programs 
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George Edgar Jones, M.B.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continu 
Education and Summer Sessions 

Billie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant De 
Education and Summer Sessions 

John H. Pappalardo, M.Ed., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continu 
Education and Summer Sessions 

Abbie O. Smith, M.A. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the 
Education and Summer Sessions 


an of the Division of Continu 


Division of Continu 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1981-82 


Committee on the Judicial System: M.M. Cheh (Chairman), M.A. Bur 
T.F. Courtless, three student members 


Student-Faculty Committe 


e on Appeals: M. Pock (Chairman), C.E. O'Re 
J.M. Wise, H.E. Yeide, 


four student members 


Committee on Religious Life: H.E. Yeide (Chairman), J.G. Boswell, E: 
Caress, J.A. Greenberg, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., five student members 
Committee on Student Publications: A.E. 
P. Robbins, A, 
officio), R. Bove 
members 


Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairmdi 
Romines, W.E. Schmidt, H.E. Yeide, C. Derricotte ( 


(ex officio), F.J. Naramore (ex officio), seven stude 


Committee on the Uni 
alla, D.E. Johnson, 
student members 


versity Bookstore: V.K. Golla (Chairman), A.M. Ab 
M.S. Hurwitz (ex officio), F.R. Munt (ex officio), thr 


Committee on Feder 


al Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairmaf 
H.F. Bright, C.D. Lint 


on, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D, Johnson (ex officio) 1 


Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), M. Atkin, H.F. Brigh 
S.E. Haber, C.J. Lange, M.N. Rashid, L.F. Robinson, D.G. White, JJ 
Ziolkowski | 
Committee on Sponsored Research: C.E. O'Rear (Chairman), A.C. Holling 
head, J.M. Logsdon, R.K. Packer, S. Rothman, S.J. Tolchin, J.E. Ziolkowsk 


C.J. Lange (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio), A.E. Parrish (ex officio), sl 
student members 


Committee on Research on Humans: P. Lengermann (Chairman), E. Abré 


vanel, LH. Cisin, *M.P. Hamilton, J.W. Hillis, C.J. Lange, B.I. Levy, Al 
Parrish, M.N. Rashid, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Committee on Animal Facilities: E. Albert (Chairman], J. Bailey, B. Beall 
E. Bradley, J. Burns, G. Geelhoed, M.M. Cassidy, M. Reich, L.A. Rothblal 
R. Hitzelberg (ex officio), C.J. Lange (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio] 
B. Zook (ex officio) 


Committee on University Parking: M.M. Barch (Chairman), J.E. Clifford 
R.R. Fox, J.B. Levy, M.R. Phelps, C.E. Diehl (ex officio), J.C. Einbindé 
(ex officio), J. Mello (ex officio), 


F.R. Munt (ex officio), four studen 
members 


* Canon of Washington Cathedral 


ADMISSIONS 


IHE FACULTY SENATE 1981-82 


jerome Aure Barron *Norma Maine Loeser 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum Guido Ettore Mazzeo 
Harold Frederick Bright John Andrew Morgan, Jr 
Martha Burns Randall Kent Packer 
james Philip Chandler Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
JAstere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr. Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
Balvatore Frank Divita James Minor Sachlis 
Rodney Eldridge *Burton Malcolm Sapin 
Mervyn Elgart Stefan Otto Schiff 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott Benjamin Williams Smith 
Raymond Richard Fox George Wilson Smith 
ohn Andrew Frey *Henry Solomon 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer Lewis David Solomon 
William Byron Griffith Henry Malcolm Steiner 
{Donald Hawkins Theodore George Toridis 
iPeter Proal Hill Ruth Ann Wallace 
Eugene W. Kelly, Jr. Elvce Zenoff 


'Harold Liebowitz John Edmund Ziolkowski 


ICalvin Darlington Linton 
| Mary M. Cheh, Parliamentarian 


| E: 


ADMISSIONS 
The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at 
the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accom- 
panied by a $20 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) 
application fee.t The application fee is waived for graduates of this Uni- 
versity applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and for 
Students applying for readmission who were registered as degree candi- 
dates at the time of their last registration at this University and who have 
not since registered at another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete cre- 
dentials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 
Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on space available and a prediction of potential for 
successful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or major 
Objective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary 
School or college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades 
and test scores, and recommendations. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student 
demic record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college or who, 


with an aca- 


Ex officio member 


* " s" 
; Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Application fee must be by check or postel money order, pay able to Get 


itv 
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for any other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selecti 
process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, religion, handict 
national origin, or age. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Forms for application for admission or readmission to undergraduate 
nondegree status are available at and should be returned to the Office 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in a summ 
session should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high schol 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and requiri 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wii 
to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than Ni 
vember 1. 

Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the fi 
semester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-yé 
test scores, an earlier decision will be given after October 1 to studen 
whose applications become complete with secondary school recor 
through the junior year and junior-year test scores, provided these recor 
clearly establish admissibility. 

Early Admission Plan—Unusually well-prepared students who hat 
completed the junior year in high school may be considered for admi 
sion. This plan is designed for those students who, in terms of academi 
preparation and emotional maturity, are ready to enter college. Mol 
often than not, students interested in early admission have substantiall 
exhausted the high school offerings in several academic areas. For sut 
students, remaining in high school for the senior year would not be] 
their best interest, nor in the best interest of the school. 

To be considered for early admission, students must: 

1. meet most of the secondary school requirements for graduation all 
complete the University's required entrance units (see page 66), | 

2. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school prin 
pal or counselor, 

3. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor’ 


from teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general rea 
ness to enter college, 


4. submit SAT or ACT scores. 

The student's chances for admission will be improved if scores of CEB 
achievement tests or Advanced Placement Tests in subjects taken in tli 
sophomore year are submitted. 

Applicants from a secondary school must arrange to have sent direct 
from their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic reco! 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the prind 


pal. This information should be supplied on a standard form used by th 
secondary school. | 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bullet 
See pages 25-26 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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fansfer Students 


hdergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit ap- 
ication and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, 
bvember 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 
The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and 
jnduct. A student who has been academically dismissed or suspended 
ore than one time normally will not be considered for admission. 

[An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learn- 
ig must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions 
transcript of his or her record, even though credits were not earned. 
If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 
+ better in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time 
e application is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her 
igh school record and College Entrance Examination Board or ACT test 
ores be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


idvanced Tuition Deposit 


fter notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. 
is deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall se- 

he d or until December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. 
e deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


idvanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
REDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Vhere there is no duplication involved either through course work or 
kamination, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at 
ccredited institutions of higher learning. Although transfer credit may be 

signed, it must meet requirements for the degree sought in order to be 
punted towards that degree. Credit may be accepted provisionally. Work 
f low-pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. 

Except for students transferring to the School of Government and Busi- 
less Administration or to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences from 
Wo-year colleges, in which case no more than 60 or 66 semester hours of 
redit may be ‘assigned, respectively, there is no strict limit to the total 
mount of credit that may be assigned. However, a student must satisfy the 
esidence and course requirements for the degree sought at George Wash- 
hgton University. 


REDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 
emester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University 
lor each or any combination of the following except as noted: 


h 
[DLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


DVANCED PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 

E IN i - r 

Ts is assigned for examinations passed with scores of four or five on 
€ basis of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Edu- 
rational Testing Service at the student's request. Examinations passed 
With scores of three will be considered for credit or placement if the 
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student arranges to have the examination paper sent to the Office of | 
missions. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the seĝ 
dary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who completi 
course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examili 
tion. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of \ 
applicant and should be made through the secondary school attended, 
with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, Advan 
Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1025, Berkel 
Calif. 94701. 1 


| 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
COLLEGE-LEVEL EXAMINATION PROGRAM (CLEP) | 


h 
CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and-Subject - 
tions. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathema 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English compositif 
CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement in specific college-lef 
courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

Upon admission to a program leading toward a degree, credit 
assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of the Eng 
composition examination and the mathematics examination.* To recel 
credit, examinations must be passed at the 50th percentile or ab 
(1963/1972 college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned, with a f 
exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommend? 
in the College Board. model policy.* A candidate for a degree whog 
registered at this University must seek departmental and dean's appro 
prior to taking the examination to receive credit for a CLEP Subj 
Examination. Credit may not be earned by passing the examination a 
having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinatid 
are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination P$ 
gram, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
Except for students admitted to the School of Government and Busin 
Administration, credit may be assigned for Special Departmental Exal(j 
nations; see page 75. f 


CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USA! 


Except for students enrolled in the School of Government and Busin 
Administration, credit is assigned for approved United States A 
Forces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory scott 


CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Except for undergraduates admitted to the School of Government &j 
Business Administration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned 
selected service school instruction received since 1941. Veterans sho 
submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their se 
school records, indicating courses successfully completed with suffici 


- 


* See page 139 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government 
Business Administration. 
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ntification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Edu- 
ional Experience in the Armed Forces. 

{DIT FOR COURSES OFFERED BY NONCOLLEGIATE ORGANIZATIONS 

sept for undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and 
siness Administration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
ected courses offered by noncollegiate organizations. The University 
igns some of the credit listed in the National Guide to Credit Rec- 
mended for Noncollegiate Courses. Students who wish to know if 
irses offered by their employers can be considered for credit should 
uire at the Office of Admissions. Courses containing fewer than 30 
irs of class instruction are not reviewed. Records, which vary with 
sponsoring organization, will be required. 

EDIT FOR COURSES OFFERED THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE AND TELEVISION 
cept for undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and 
siness Administration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
ected courses offered by non-traditional methods, provided that such 
Irses require the student's physical presence in a monitored final exami- 
tion. Assignment of such credit will require a statement from the institu- 
n concerned that such an examination was a required part of the course. 


VANCED PLACEMENT 


vanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the 
sis of scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examina- 
m Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
glish Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
TOpean and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40 
History and/or 71-72 
ench 650 
Tman eo | 
brew 600 |  Waives a two-year language 
tin 600 requirement 
issian 700 | 
anish 650? 


score of 58 or above on the Test of Standard Written English will waive 


glish 10. 


RADUATE ADMISSION* 


sinapan School of Arts and Sciences- -Forms for application for ad- 
Bua or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the 
late School of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, 
ashington, D.C. 20052. Completed applications and requests for fellow- 
P support must be submitted by February 15 (February 1 for students 
be nape psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall semester 

y November 1 for the spring semester. Applications for graduate 


— 


‘or det 


PUR ailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin 
: 3S 25.28 ^ 
25-26 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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study are acceptable after these dates for admi 
semester and will be reviewed if time 


ssion in the correspond 


permits and if space is availablé 
the program desired. 


School of Education and Human Development— 
for admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean off 


Forms for applicaf 


School of Education and Human Deve 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application f 
should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the fall seme 
November 1 for the spring semester and April 1 for the summer sessit 
unless an extension is granted by the office of the dean. 

School of Government and Business Administration—Forms for apl 
cation for admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Ad 
sion Office, School of Government and Business Administration, Ge 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application 
Graduate Degree Candidacy shows the application deadlines for the 
grees offered by this school. 

School of Public and International Affairs—Forms for application 7 
admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Offi 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington Universi 
Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application forms sho 
be submitted to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for ap 
cants for graduate fellowships or assistantships and foreign applican 
Admission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, including t 
scripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examination sco 
and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


lopment, George Washington 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND SUMMER SESSIOP 


] 
Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the piv 
Continuing E 


ducation and Summer Sessions are available at and nior 
returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Univers 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Wh 

credentials when required, sh 
no later than the Friday be 
pages 5-7). To avoid payin 


en completed, these application forms, wi 
ould be received by the Office of Admissi 
fore the first day of registration (see Calend 
g a late registration fee, every effort should 
made to insure that any required credential is in the Office of Admissi 
prior to registration. No fee is charged for application for admission? 
this Division. For detailed entrance requirements, see page 181. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Divis 
when space is needed for degree candidates. Unless working toward 
degree elsewhere, students in this Division may not take accounting, b 
ness administration, or management science courses. 


h 
READMISSION i 


Students previously registered in the Univ 
on campus during the immediately prece 


excluded), must apply for readmission. F 
same as those for “Undergr 
“Graduate Admission” (see 


candidates and who were pr 


ersity who were not register 
ding semester (summer sessi 
inal dates for applying are 
aduate Admission” (see pages 20-21), f 
pages 23-24). Students who apply a$ degi 
eviously registered as nondegree students, 
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) attended one or more institutions of higher learning during absence 
n the University, must have complete official transcripts sent to the ap- 
priate office at this University from each institution attended. Applica- 
is for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations in effect at 
time of readmission. 

he application fee is waived for students applying for readmission who 
'e registered as degree candidates at the time of last registration at this 


versity and who have not since registered at another institution. 


JDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 


plication, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a 
eign Language (see below) should be received from international 
dents no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 
dy in the School of Public and International Affairs) for the fall se- 
ster and October 1 for the spring semester. 

;eorge Washington University offers an English-language program for 
eign students. 


quired Records 


the time the application is sent, students must request the educational 
titution previously attended to send directly to the appropriate ad- 
sions office (see “Undergraduate Admission," pages 20-21, or "Graduate 
mission," pages 23-24) copies of official certificates and records listing 
jects studied, grades received, examinations taken and degrees re- 
ved. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from all secondary 
iools, colleges, and universities attended are required. Records of 
te examinations and certificates are also required. These records be- 
ne the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution 
eps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, 
> copies which are sent should be accompanied by an English translation. 


nguage Tests 


udents whose native tongue is not English should take the Test of 
glish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and have the scores submitted 
the appropriate admissions office. Those students seeking admission 
the School of Government and Business Administration and to the 
gree programs in cartography and geodesy must submit a TOEFL score. 
udents are responsible for making arrangements for taking the test 
' addressing inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
n, N.J. 08540, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of the semester 
r which admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the application 
titles the student to have the test score sent to three different institutions. 
'gistration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not con- 
itute application for admission to George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a de- 
ription of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, 
d the conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; 
d an application blank. On the application for the test, the student 


Or detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 
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should specify that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions 4 
at this University (see “Undergraduate Admission,” pages 20-21 
“Graduate Admission,” pages 23-24). 

An admitted student scoring less than 600 on the TOEFI 
take a test in English as a second language prior to registration. Resuli 
this test will determine the courses in which the student will be permi 
to register. If the knowledge of English is inadequate to enable the 


dent to undertake any academic work, the student will be required to si 
English on a full-time basis. 


. is require 


Financial Certificate 


If a student plans to enter or remain in the United States to study at 
University and the visa status will be either student (F) or exché 
visitor (J), a Form 1-20 or IAP-66 cannot be issued until the student 


been admitted to the University and' has completed the Financial Cel 
cate to our satisfaction. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or divisiol 
another withiri the University, see page 47. 


J 


REGISTRATION 


place of registration will be stated in the A 

hich is available well in advance of each semester. 
Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formé 

admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well 


those students in good standing who are continuing in an approved P 
gram of study. 


No registration is accepted for less than a seme 
sion. 


The dates, hours, and 
of Classes, w 


i 
ster or one summer 8l 
i 
Students may not register concurrently in this University and ano 
institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, sch 
or division in which registered in this University. Registration in m 
than one college, school, or division of the University requires the wri 
permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowancé 
credit for work done concurrently at another institution is at the discre 
of the appropriate committee. h 


Eligibility for Registration | 


Registration for the follow 
days of registration state 


ing categories of campus students is held onl 
d in the University Calendar. A student wh 


pended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to 
ister. Registration in a given course may be denied students in the 
Asion of University and Summer Students when space is needed for 


ee candidate 
E Student -Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
ible for registration on the stated days of registration 
Jeadmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University 
b was not registered on campus during the preceding semester or sum 
session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the 
jropriate admitting office before he or she is eligible for registration. 
Pontinuing Student—The student registered on campus in the immedi 
ly preceding semester or the summer session pret eding the fall semester 
ele to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a con- 
ing program. 


mpletion of Registration 


sistration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance 
slass is not permitted until registration has been completed. 
pistration Changes and Withdrawals (See page 47) 


pistration for Consortium Courses 


Bree students interested in taking courses at any of the other in- 
tutions in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
lea, Inc. (see page 52), should consult the program announcements of 
? other institutions. Consortium registration forms and instructions may 
picked up in the Office of the Registrar after obtaining registration 
Iterials. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must 
tain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the depart- 
nt of the institution where the course is taught whether they are eligible 
t the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries 
ould be addressed to the Registrar. 


* 


EES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


es paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation 
the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from 
umni and friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1982 
immer sessions and the academic year 1982-83. 


uition Fees 


undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School 
: Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Business 
dministration, and the School of Public and International Affairs: 
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On-campus full-time program (12 or more semester hours), each 
semester 


Sr ee vid. mE T 6S nigh OMS vn we UES od ee Oe wt ee 
On-campus part-time program, each semester hour ........... ; 
Off-campus part-time program, each semester hour ............... 1 
Summer Sessions, each semester hour ........................... Í 


For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Schi 


Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Bus 
Administration,t and the School of Public and International Affairs, an 


graduate and undergraduate courses taken by nondegree students: 
On-campus, each semester hour 


TATE EE ET E AER TEC 1 
Off-campus, each semester hour ..........................__. 1 
Summer Sessions, each semester hour ........................... 1 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
Each semester 


Additional Course Fees | 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged bj 
semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two paym 
when the tuition is paid in this manner. If breakage of apparatus is in ef 
of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the individual st 


will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by thé 
partment concerned. 


Graduation Fees 
Associate in Arts | 
l 


All other degrees offered by the University 
Fee for binding master’s thesis 
Fee for microfilm service and p 

nation (doctoral candidates) 


rinting announcement of final exami- 


Residence Hall Fees (see pages 58-59) 


) 
Special Fees and Deposits 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ... - 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ....... 


Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 
readmitted full-time undergraduate student .................... 10 


Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 
hall space 


Admission tests (when required) 


to register within the designated 
period (charged on-campus students only) ... 


* Payment of tuition for a master's the 
tion, to the advice and direction of the 


sis entitles the candidate, during the period of 


member of the faculty under whom the thesis is 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, ad 
with the regulations of the school in whic 
t Students entering doctoral programs in 


in 1982-83 will be charged $13,200 for th 
installments. Contact the School's Doctor. 


ditional semester hours may be required in acco 
h the student is registered 
the School of Government and Business Administr 


e entire degree program, to be paid in 10 semialy 
al Programs Office. ) 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


j-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ...---+++++++++++++" 
campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after finan 
lal encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, 
NOWIL C ae ty LEE RUEL ege gute TE C NE PET T 35.00 
campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after finan- 
lal encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, 


rafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ...... 15.00 
icial Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental exami- 
htion to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver 
[ requirement, or both de ed oxi Te br 25.00 
iver examination to qualify for advanced placement : 5.00 
ilish test for international students (when required) ............ 10.00 


joratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
bry by the deadline date set by the instructor* ..........--+++++- 10.00 
irles E. Smith Center fee (for off-campus degree candidates only) 
Itudents registered as degree candidates in a program offered 
hrough the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Ses- 
ions may purchase, on a semester-by-semester basis, a special 
ard entitling them to use the Smith Center facilities for that 
emester or session. Students must first obtain from the Division 


| signed certificate attesting to degree candidacy ........-++++++: 25.00 
script fee .............. Sie qdu vs Pc E D oor. abs VV s v MIRA 2.00 
f two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for 

lach of the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy... 50 
placement of lost or stolen picture identification card .......---- 2.00 


gistration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student 
1 Alumni Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; 
gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
lerwise specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student 
wspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) medical attention as 
Scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate when 
> student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


stdoctoral Study 


ose who have graduated from George Washington University with a 
.D., Ed.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in 'the 
liversity without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
ivileges. Such graduates are required to pay a nominal fee based 
| the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, as well as 
? University Center fee, in order to establish their active membership 
the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is con- 
!gent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library 
aterial is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such. privileges 
ust be made with the dean two months in advance of the semester 
Which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under 
I$ privilege may not be taken for credit. 


ee who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
ratory at the next laboratory period 
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Payment of Fees 


No student is 
charges are paid or until arrange 
Tuition and fees for each 
Office of the Cashier at 
made payable to Georg 


permitted to complete registration or attend classes un 
ments for payment have been 4 
semester are due and payable in full à 
registration. Checks shou 
Washington University, with the student it 
fication number in the upper left-hand corner 


The Student Accounts Office has res 


ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board chá 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deff 
payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of 
registration permitting 


payment of one-half of the total tuition and 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and 
remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classe 
the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per all 
on the unpaid balance will be « harged from the date of registration tX 
date payment is made \ 10-month payment plan is also available 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gov 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permi 
to sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee cha 
exceed the value of the tuition awards by $800.00 or more. Under such 
cumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amt 
due at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signif 
deferred payment contract. | 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatié 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest chi 
of 8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due wi 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is finan 
encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred pa 
Contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will n 
the Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transc 
diplomas and other academic information until the account is sé 
financially. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amo 
due to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 
on-campus students and $15 for off-campus students. | 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to studé 
registered for credit. 
Returned check —A student who: 
for any reason will be ch 


the time of each 


ponsibility for billing and maif 


se check is returned unpaid by the W 

arged a returned check fee. If the check ist 
paid within 15 days, the student will forfeit all rights to check cashing 
the University, and future payments for tuition, dormitory, food servi 


and other special fees will require payment by cash, certified check} 
money order. 


| 
Off-Campus Courses 
Fees for each s 


^1 semester are due and | 
stration; however, 


| 
jayable in full at the time of & 
i student regi tering for a 13-week or longer C 

course may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to m 
payments in three equal installments— one-third at the time of registratif 
hird 3 'y November 4 (for the fall seni 


regi 


1 


one-third | y Or tober 4, and ne-thiz | [ 
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|; one-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 8, and 
|F-hird by March 8 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the 

julated times, Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid 

mnce will be charged from the beginning of each semester to the date 

[ment is made. 

jtudents receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee bene- 

Í and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full 

the time of registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses 

ting less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in 
at registration. 

| 

tpaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


eral commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on 
honthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide 
fe insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, 
lress inquiries to the following: 
i. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 19106 
p. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


he University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a 
PPly of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to 
ovide guidance to students and parents. 


ithdrawals and Refu nds* 


pplications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
hedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
hool, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
structor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 47). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of 
mester tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the 
llowing schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


Complete withdrawal from the University (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the first week of classes.. 90% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes. 75% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes.. 50% 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes ... None 


For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the 
difference between charges for the original program and the adjusted 
charges for the revised program. 
A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops 
or adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no 


nancial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course 
ees. 


—— 


Regulations concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the 
ummer Sessions Schedule of Classes. 
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4. Regulations governing student withdraw 
hall and food service charges are cont 
ments. 

5. Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Re 


Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days .. 
Starting date of class plus 20.c 
Starting date of c] 
Starting date of cl 


als as they relate to resic 
ained in the specific lease arr 


gistration: 


alendar days 
ass plus 34 calendar days ..... 
ass plus 35 calendar days to end 


Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 d 
Starting date of c] 
Starting date of cl 
Starting date 
Starting dat 


ay per week) 
ass plus 6 calendar days 


Short Session (7 weeks, 2 day 
Starting date of cl 
Starting date 
Starting date 


s per week) 
ass plus 2 calendar days 
of class plus 8 calendar LA oe Se ary LS 


of class plus 15 calendar déySic ee VEL ELS i 
Starting date of class plus 


Mini Session (3 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days 

Starting date of class plus 9 calendar dEyé o. Vo. ATHEN 
Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 

No refund will be m 


ade for sessions of less than 21 days. 


| 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. 
In no case will tuition b 


e reduced or refunded because of absence 1 
classes. 


Authorization to wit 
given a student who d 
Students are encour 
can make banking arr 


hdraw and certification for work done- will noll 
oes not have a clear financial record. : j 
aged to provide their own cash funds until 


angements in the community. i 

? 

| 

d 

FINANCIAL AID i 
n 

L 

FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* f 


George Washin 


gton University offers 
of two basic ty 


a program of financial assistalli 
pes: awards for acade 


mic achievement without refe 
* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, 


see page # 
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hancial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, 
$, and employment based upon demonstrated financial need. 

bnor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarships 
p to half-tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academic 
vement and potential without regard to financial need, are restricted 
coming freshmen. 

ped-based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of scholar- 
b, grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The 
versity participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant 
merly Basic Educational Opportunity Grant), Supplemental Educational 
ortunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 

plications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed 
lebruary 1 (entering freshmen) or March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or 
ring transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award 
the fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by 
l 1 for the summer sessions.* A student must reapply for all financial 
including scholarships, each year. 

bmplete information concerning financial assistance is contained in 
Student financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the Office of 
am Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
2. 

he following scholarships are available to students in Columbian 
ege of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human De- 
pment, the School of Government and Business Administration, and 
School of Public and International Affairs. 

he George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships— 
- and partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may 
renewed for four successive academic years, provided the holder re- 
lies by the published deadlines, maintains a B average, and continues 
e in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading 
bachelor’s degree in any school listed above. Students who have dem- 
trated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and debate activities 
eligible for the George F., Henigan Scholarships in Debate which are 
uded among these scholarships. 


er Scholarships 


levement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
cholarship 

rman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 

mni Scholarships 

Y J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 

letic Scholarship Fund (1979) 

he and Company Scholarships 

on Andrews Scholarship (1920) 

ty N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 

na K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 


(y students who are enrolled in this University for at least six semester hours in the im- 
st y preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall 
"e are eligible for consideration for Summer Sessions financial aid, providing that they 
oe at the end of that summer or the following fall semester or are required by their 
to attend the summer sessions. 
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Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 

Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978 

Columbian Women Scholarship Funds | 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) | 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) l 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) ; 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 

Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr, and John F. Eldridge Scholarship 
(1964) 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) à 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) a 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) | 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 

Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 

D.C. Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) | 

Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scho 


in Accounting (1964) f 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) d 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., 

— Scholarship in Accounting à 


George Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Schol 
(1974) 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship (1978) 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) f 
P 


Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) | 


Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 

Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 
Amos- Kendall Scholarship (1869) | 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 3 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) | 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) i 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and American Literature (fs 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) | 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) F 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) $ 
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Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 

B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

n M. Powell Scholarships (1886) $ 
arch Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see 
ges 35-36) 

dent Assistantships (see page 36) 

'y Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

red Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) ORE 

ia Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarship 
garet Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 

d Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

y Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

‘les Clinton Swisher Scholarships M 

Office of Education Traineeships (196 

ersity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
iam Walker Scholarship (1824) i 

ail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Withington Scholarship (1830) Uu 
nen's Physical Milucation Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
iam G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

1 Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

fa Club Scholarship (1950) 


nts 


à speci f 
following funds have been established to meet the — E 
dvantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner- y 
hington metropolitan area. 


tge Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
rants (1968) 


Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
riott Foundation Grant (1968) 


t GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


George Washington University program of financial Korne = ie 
luate students includes assistantships, fellowships, Viene m maak: 
scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment, for con. 
lication for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite 

ration, j i i 
pplication and correspondence concerning — a e 
leeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent direct y 1 iversity 
he school concerned, and addressed to George Washington -a u s 
shington, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application T1 ps 
ing credentials should be submitted no later than February 1 p 
ing the academic year for which the award is made. 


istantships ield 
earch Assistantships in Operations Research and Related PL. 
lable to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior an 


i i oi ries, see page 39. 
' information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, pag 
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levels, in any school of the University. Research assistants are ex 
to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an estab 
research program, in programming or in conducting individual reseal 
an approved research project. Stipends range up to $8,000, dependi 
the status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 mo 
Further information and applications are available from Director, In 
for Management Science and Engineering, School of Engineering an 
plied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduat 
dents and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working 
the student personnel program in University residence halls. Specific 
vary with the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising s 
groups, and administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition 
furnished room for the academic year. All positions are part-time 
staff members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree 1 
ing programs. Further information may be obtained from the Offi 
the Director of Housing. 


Health Services Administration Research Assistantships 


National League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 
Urban Affairs Assistantship 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are availa 
students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
tion and Human Development, the School of Government and Businest 
ministration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Thej, 
versity also offers many other fellowships which are available to st 
in these colleges and schools. 2 
University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master 
doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowshi 
based on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend, tuition 
ance, and course fees, 1 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate studen 
master's and doctoral programs in most departments of the Universi 
graduate teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a c 
nated unit of service to the assistant's major department of instructi 
Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored pr 
in a number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science d 
ments and the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama 
such programs. Stipends vary; information is available from the d 


ments and the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Art 
Sciences. 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) ATO 
Fellowship n 


Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship | 
American Civilization Fellowships : 


American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George 
ington University Cooperative Program) 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
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ur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

mehr Research Fellowships : 

| : aney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 
oe copa gat Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
73) 

nas Alva Edison Fellowship ii 

entary Teacher Education Internships > 

t RH Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 

th Services Administration Fellowships 

ard D. Irwin Doctoral dr qiia hips (1927) 

lla Osborn King Research Fellowships 

a D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
y and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

ge McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature (1980) 

on Foundation Fellowships 

rities in Planning and Related Professions Program _ 

onal Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship Jg 
onal Historical Publications Commission-George Washington Uni- 
rsity Cooperative Research Fellowships __ 

onal Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

urces for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

' Bibliography Internships 

mas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

tish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

Office of Education sa ti t (1964) 

Public Health Service Traineeships - A 
Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health — 
an Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban 
lopment 

an Transportation Center Fellowship 


ald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences 
980) 


duate Scholarships 


led Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed 
ervices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 
.-426) 

ee Sculptor Scholarship (1975) 

na K. Carr Scholarships (1932 i 
rict of Columbia r ek, of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship 
| Accounting (1964) 

letics Graduate Scholarship (1979) 

ert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

n M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

ton L. Loe Scholarship Fund (1975) 

y and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

ter G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 

l Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 

)rhees Scholarships 

lcott Foundation Scholarships 
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Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study | 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, profession 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in suppt 
graduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information 
ter, 2025 H St, N.W., for students enrolled at George Washi 
University. Information is also available on distinguished programs s 

the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Luc 

Rotary International, as well as many others. | 


As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should mak 
quiries well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. | 


LOAN FUNDS 


p 
The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or gra 
students in Columbi 


an College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate 
Of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developf. 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the S 
of Public and International Affairs. A separate application must be] 
mitted for all loan programs. Applications for the National Direct St 
Loan should be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic } 
Complete information is contained in the student financial aid pa 
which is available from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George W 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan rd 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 


1 
International Student Loan Fund (1967) 
Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 


Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) t 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 


Guaranteed Student Loan Program 


George Washington University is an eligible participant in the Fed 
Insured/State Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Undergraduate stu 
nay é i d $2,5 ` year. Graduate students $ 
may apply for a maximum of $2,500 per year. Graduate s 


apply for a maximum of $5,000 per year. Students who intend td 


the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit an applic 


no later than June 1. Preregistered students planning to use their 
to hold their registration should apply by May 1. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inq 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In additio 


Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area 
undergraduate and graduate students. 
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ter registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni pe 
ices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews an 


rals to positions for which they are qualified. 


:RNATIONAL STUDENTS 


rgraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
leted one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University 
a B average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholar- 
. Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the following academic 
See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, pages 
l. 
nited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University 
Wships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or 
of the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a 
ing fellow requires excellent knowledge of English—both spoken 
written. à; 
ng-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international stu- 
s are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born 
ons who have established resident status in the United States through 
mmigration and Naturalization Service. 
e suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have 
able sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before at- 
ting to enter a college or university. The cost at this University for 
academic year (September-May) is approximately $9,400. This estimate 
ides room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; 
avel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


v 


[ZES 


ccounting Prizes— Three prizes for academic excellence awarded an- 
ly by the Department of Accounting—two at the undergraduate level 
one at the Master of Accounting level. 

orris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for 
llence in drawing. i 

lpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in 
nistry. The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on 
onze plaque, The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, 
uding the final semester at this University. 

merican Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate stu- 
t who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated ex- 
ence in analytic chemistry. 

merican Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 
luating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, in- 
ity, and leadership. 
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Department of Art Prizes—Tw 
and one for a senior in the fine 
ing students, as determined b 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air 


o prizes—one for a senior in art ll 
arts—awarded annually to the most pi 
y the departmental faculty. 

Achievement Award—Provided by Wall 
Force (retired), first Professor of Air Scief 
George Washington University. The award is presented annually priii 
to that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other acti 
the University, which has shown under the leadership of its elec 
designated head, the most improvement or excellence in its support 
principles and aims of the United States of America and George 
ington University. The hall or other activity will be awarded a cash 


and the name of its leader and the hall or activity will be engraved 
silver trophy. 


Buka Family Prize— 
Georg and Rosa Buka, 
to the most outstan 
and Literatures, 


Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majo 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, ai 
denced bya comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qual 
tions of mind, character, and personality as to give promise of 
achievement. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Departm 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in bu 


administration on the basis of scholarship, leadership and service f 
University. 


Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, whd « 
graduated from 
y 
à 


Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her paf 
and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is aw 
ding student in the Department of Germanic Lan 


the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo 
in 1899. It is awarded 


the University who h 
international affairs 


annually to that student in the graduating cl 

as demonstrated outstanding ability in the stu 

and who has given evidence of possessing in m 

degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the ded 
public servant. 

Chemical Rubber Com 


A Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the fres 
student who has d 


Chemical Soci 

> in the junior year who is majoring in Chemistry. " 

Astere E. Claeysse i : | 
ick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best o 


work in playwriting by a stude 
Jerome Cornfield Memorial 


" . l 
nt enrolled in the University. hi 
Prize—Awarded annually to the st 
who has written the best Ph.D. 


dissertation in the Department of Statisti 
John Henry Cowles Prize 


s—Two prizes, established by John H. CoM- 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (M 
Council of the World) of the 


Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
masonry, Southern Jurisdictio 
annually to the senior in th 
ministration and to the seni 


Affairs with the highest acad 


n of the United States of America, Aw 
e School of Government and Business 


or in the School of Public and Interna 


! 
1 
c 
€ 
emic averages. 
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DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
ident enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
bmits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class 
lose record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most 
irked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the 
'ee seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while 
rolled in the University. Awards are to be determined by a public- 
peaking contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only 
mbers of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
10 are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
lence are eligible to compete. 
Dimock Gallery Prize—Purchase award presented for creative achieve- 
nt in the fine arts. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry 
attan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to 
outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 5 
Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng- 
id, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the 
St advanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 
irphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of 
ind citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence 
ability in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, in a stu- 
nt publication or elsewhere. . : 
Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr, in 1971, in 
Cognition of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the Uni- 
rsity, on whose Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. 
varded annually to an outstanding senior student in a contemporary 
tory course. - : 
Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
stablished by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded an- 
ally to that student in the graduating class "who has demonstrated his/ 
r signal ability in the social and political sciences and who has given 
omise of the interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his/ 
r fellows,” 
Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his 
n. Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in 
emistry. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, 
on Professor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a 
iduating senior for excellence in philosophy. : 
Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick 
eph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior 
ident making the highest average in American literature. 
Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson 
ddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
Orgetown, D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 
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1881. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest avek 
in the French language and literature. 


Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by M 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph G 
dard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student m 
the highest average in the following fields: business administration, | 
nomics, international business, or public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Es 
lished by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awai 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history i 
has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States histor 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by 
School of Government and Business Administration to students speci 
ing in international business, one awarded to a graduating senior and] 
awarded to a graduate student. 

Elmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Ruth& 
to be awarded annually by the Department of History for the best thes 
history submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Five prizes given by Mr. Kre 
three in the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). 
arts prizes are awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, s 
ture, graphics, design, ceramics, or photography. One prize in art his 
is awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for 
prizes must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are sel 
by distinguished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, M. 
area. ‘ 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solo 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committe 
faculty members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time un$ 
graduate or graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have 
pleted 18 semester hours of statistics courses by the end of the sp 
semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Aw 
to a graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record 
major in the Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in hon 
Hilda Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose 
field was sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of 
and Sciences to the senior student majoring in sociology who has 
highest scholastic record. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English 
partment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writi 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washi 
University Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education 
gram in the School of Education and Human Development. 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the G 
Washington University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstall 
research project. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of thé}. 
cipient's major, awarded annually by the George Washington Univé 
Chapter to the student attaining the highest scholastic average in thé 
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semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the 
ice of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
i Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to 
outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the School of 
ication and Human Development. l 
si Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
versity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psy- 
logy and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student 
mitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. 
luggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, 
arded annually to a candidate for a bachelor’s degree for excellence in 
thematics. 
he Jack and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration— 
arded annually to that Health Services Administration student who dis- 
ys excellence of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a 
er on a topic in health services administration. 
lermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful 
reciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 
ded the Department of German Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., 
$ widely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the 
ulty added prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a 
mber of the graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural 
ases of German studies. 
ulian H. Singman Prize—Awarded for creative achievement in the field 
design. 
society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash 
Ze awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment 
the faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or disserta- 
n demonstrating excellence in historical research in American Colonial 
tory. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no 
sis or dissertation attaining the required degree of excellence is sub- 
tted. = 1 * 
s 
"taughton Prize Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
maniy, to the student making the best record in the most advanced 
Alfred E e Latin language and literature. 

red E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the 
d of sculpture, 
ve Bride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor 
a S ioe of his son. Awarded annually to the student who ob- 
Charles Glin average in Physics 1 and 2. th ad CERE 
i Charles Ci men Historical Club Prize Established in 1936 by 
jouit ies on Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
is the best "ais Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who sub- 
lames H. Tole the ee some phase of medieval history. . 
nes H. Tayi or Graduate Mathematics I rize- -Established in memory of 

aylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. 


varded ; : 
tH d annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in 
ithematics. 


Patrici r 
ci "oe ; 
ie h M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate stu- 
1 . : = 
Photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 
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Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial P 
Graduate Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effe 
teacher during the current academic year. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize 
uating senior with a major fie 
of Business Administration de 
and service to the University. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize-—Est 
the student who submits the b 

The Washington Society 
given to a full-time candid 


rize—Awarded annually to 


Awarded annually to a § 
ld of study in finance within the Baci 
gree, for outstanding academic perform 


ablished in 1901 and awarded annuall 
est essay in Irish history. 
of Investment Analysts Award—A $500 ay 


ate for the Master of Business Administra 
degree who is interested in finance and investments, has a high un 


graduate academic record, and demonstrates financial need. 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virg 
Chase Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a d 
candidate who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace a 
the nations of the world." The prize essays shall become the proper 


the University and shall not be printed or published without the wri 
consent of the Unive 


rsity. The University reserves the right to wit 
the award if no essay attaining the required degree of excellen 
submitted. 


Women's Transportation Seminar Prize—Awarded annu 
Women's Transportation Seminar to an outstanding student 
in transportation in the School of Government and Business Ad 


ally by 
special 
ministra 


] 
*Y 


REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the foll 
ing regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the coll 
school, or division in which registered. 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other rea 
are not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-elfy 
and continue work only under the 


regulations and requirements in f 
at the time of return. 


If a student knowingly makes a f 
information on an application for adm 


University document, the student's registration may be canceled. If sif 
falsification is discovered after the 


student has established an acad 
record at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal fie 
the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by special ac 
of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


alse statement or conceals mateft 
ission, registration card, or any ot] 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may not attend cla 


sses until registration is completed and 
due are paid. They may at 


tend only those classes for which they 
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i, > à 2i 
sistered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped fro 
fy course for undue absence. 


PHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


fudents who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the wr 
thool, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the Uni- 


irsity. 
fades 


rades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the 
ose of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


DERGRADUATE 


e following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, EN 
ry: D, Low Pass: F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized we 1- 
awal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No E 
Kcept for courses which specifically state that repetition for — 
Prmitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat Or 
'edit a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless re- 
tired to do so by the department concerned. A written statement to 


is effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate depart- 
ent chairman. 


RADUATE 


he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, — 
iss; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; P, Pass; NP, No das 
;» Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Wir. 
T courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, » 
indidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for credit a st 
| Which a grade of C or above was received, unless required to do so by 
lé department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be sub- 
itted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


COMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


‘hen another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 
'/mbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Failure because 
unauthorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I y 
at a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for E 
udent's inability to complete the required work of the course. At the 
tion of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a stu 
‘asons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work o 
Course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such dps 
fore the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be use 

ily if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the bu 
ive been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course whic 

Dot satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when grades 
ust be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later pre- 


nted to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade 
lange, 
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REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete fr 
student's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or div 
concerned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtaine 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester } 
for which the student has registered, both based on his or her record ir 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, 
points; B, three points: C, two points; D, one point; F and Z, no point 
each semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses mi 
CR, 1, IP, P, NP, or W are not considered in determining the index, € 
that courses marked I will be considered when a final grade is reco 
With the exceptioù of Consortium courses, grades in courses taki 
other institutions are not considered in computing the quality-point in 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the ( 
of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or abovi 
scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must estt 
and maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the 
munity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their acat 
work, Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint Í 
selves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing rest 
writing papers, and taking examinations. | 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar wit 
proper academic procedures and held responsible for applying 
Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures 
considered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a 
moral, and intellectual offense against the community and will be T 
cuted through the proper University channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can b 
tained from the following officers: all department chairmen, all acai 
deans, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washi 
University are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Sf 
Rights and Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and res] 
bilities of conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Studeni 
cipline, and other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgat 
appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents mi 
obtained at the Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sani 
for violation of these regulations may include permanent expulsion 
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) University which may make enrollment in another college or university 
ficult. Regulations or requirements applicable only to a particular pro- 
n. facility, or class of students may not be published generally, but 
th regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner reason- 
ly calculated to inform affected students. 


ITHDRAWAL 


thdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission 
[the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is regis- 
ed. Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a 
pe who does not have a clear financial record (see "Payment of 
ach college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates 
each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates 
i the end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circum- 
nces. 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
| met by the student. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the 


bording of a failing grade for the course or courses. 


Ih ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


fanges within a College, School, or Division—A student may not sub- 
e one course for another, drop courses (see "Withdrawal" above), 
lange status from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the ap- 
ES of the dean of the college, school, or division in which registered. 
| th e from one section to another of the same course may be made 
i Tar Sig «the of the dean and the department concerned. 
ca a Rg one major field to another within the same college or 
| Ironsfer. a with the approval of the dean. 
B. MM in the University—Application for transfer to another col- 
uf the rae or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office 
late pre Md by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appro- 
fee plies essional curriculum in Columbian College to bachelor's de- 
| 'andidacy in the School of Public and International Affairs may take 
Ref i the completion of 60 or more semester hours of course work 
) With ge necessary procedures required by the particular school. 
ation uds. p on of the School of Government and Business Admini- 
ibtriculated st wis a student to 15 semester hours earned in non- 
vision of Tena) a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the 
ward à ao aS Education and Summer Sessions may be applied 
the University, s degree in the other degree-granting colleges or schools 
Ste ee within the University are advised to study care- 
' idus -« eo listed below under the heading “Graduation Re- 
aduate divisi o note that, unless otherwise specified, in all under- 
nep field. 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hours 
llege fro eld, must be completed while registered in the school or 
e m which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should 
) 


nsult the dean conce 
fhich must be fulfilled. ned and understand clearly the requirements 
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CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory com 
tion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced stan 
in accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, 
divisions. 

Auditing—A person who has been 
registered, with the permission of the 
(no academic credit). An auditor 
pass examinations. A stude 
repeat it later for credit. 


admitted to the University maj 
instructor, as an auditor in a @ 
is not required to take active part d 
nt who takes a course as an auditor may 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT | 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so ea 
toward graduation from this University, must first secure the written 
proval of their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. | 


BALANCE SHEET 


[ 
On request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate a 
| 
: 


candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and 
requirements remaining to be 


met for the degree. A second balance s 
is issued only if the 


student changes major or degree objectives. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of 
student or former student who has paid all charges, including any stu 
loan installments, due the University at the time of the request. A feg 
$2 is charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts 
ordered at the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first 


transcripts and a $.50 fee is charged for each additional transcript. Pa 
transcripts are not issued. 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


Once entered in a degree 
enrolled and actively eng 
each semester of the aca 
ferred. Should the stude 
and not request and be 
assigned by the dean to i 
for readmission and, if 
tions then in force. 


program, a student is expected to be continuo 
aged in fulfilling the requirements for the de 
demic year until such time as the degree is € 
nt break continuous enrollment at the Unive 

granted a leave of absence (see below) or 
nactive status (see below) he or she must apl 
granted, be subject to the requirements and re 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


i 

u 

r 
Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of i 
degree, he or she 


may petition the dean for a leave of absence A 
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turn to active study at the close of the period of approved absence, 
| apply for readmission and be subject to the regulations and re- 
m then in force. No fees are assessed students while on leave 
sence, 


CTIVE STATUS 


pr the regulations established by each school and college, a student 
|be considered in continuous pursuit of the degree-while not enrolled 
purses at the University when engaged in the following: cooperative 
peering work semester; “year abroad program”; attendance at an- 
r institution with prior approval to have work transferred back to the 
program; completion of outstanding work in courses in which a 
le of “Incomplete” was received; or non-course instructional activities 
ue to the particular school or college. 

udents must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of 
year or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean 
the specific activity desired. This status is generally limited to one 
No fees are assessed students while in this status. 


\DUATION REQUIREMENTS 


rees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
D be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have 
m" admission requirements of the college or school in which regis- 
m completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence and 
T requirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from 
ndebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester 
ummer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 
Dplication for Graduation—An "Application for Graduation" form 
st be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for 
last semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students 
Erp degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
ha diplomas (no formal convocation) dated September 30, provided 
we ave completed all degree requirements and have applied for gradua- 
8S a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 
cholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for 
Particular degree for which registered. 
arriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the 
ha dence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions 
Ide Qut a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 
coll e major field, must be completed while registered in the school 
ege from which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to 
aee thoes tag within the University as well as to students trans- 
oe = pe institutions. Unless special permission is granted by 
work of Um college or school concerned to pursue work elsewhere, 
bos the senior or final year must be completed in the college or 
rom which the degree is sought. 
e i ie student. must meet the residence requirements for the 
ar degree for which registered. 
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to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct h 
unsatisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted ? 
fulfillment of requirements for a degree must be presented in i 
form to the dean of the college or school concerned no later than t 
specified in the University Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawi 
come the property of the University and are deposited in the Uni 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made availa 
circulation. See the appropriate college or school in this bull 
regulations governing theses and dissertations. | 


Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right D 


HONORS | 
WITH DISTINCTION | 
In all undergraduate divisions of the University a baccalaureate | 
may be conferred “With Distinction," at the discretion of the facull 
student meets the specific requirements of the college or school as fi 

1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Publ 
International Affairs—the attainment of the grades of A in 60 perf 
the courses taken at GW; or 

2. School of Education and Human Development or School of G 
ment and Business Administration—the attainment of a quality-poinl 
of 3.50 or higher in all course work taken at GW. 

To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution 4 
one-half of the courses required for the degree. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member! 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's majé 
on recommendation of the major department. The student must ful 
of the following requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty 
ber representing the major department or field not later than the beg 
of the senior year. 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candid 
approved must be met. 

3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree mus 
been completed at GW. 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which regl 
must be fulfilled, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sc 
or the School of Public and International Affairs—grades of A or 
per cent of the courses taken at GW; or (b) the School of Educatié 
Human Development or the School of Government and Busines 
ministration—a quality-point index of at least 3.0 on all course wor 
at GW. 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of us 
University Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welc? 
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je. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

> loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circulates 
ject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Re- 
‘books must be used in the reserve reading room when the library 
bn, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning 
)0 p.m. Transcripts of grades are withheld until a student's library 
d is clear, with all borrowed books returned and any fines paid. 

| students using the University Library are expected to be familiar 
its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


IT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


tight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest 
e student or the University, the University Administration deems it 
jable. 4 


IT TO CHANGE RULES 


University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 
| to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
| g0 into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


HT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


Fight is reserved by the University to make changes in programs with- 
hotice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


ERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
TUDENT INFORMATION 


Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
bl policies governing access to and release of student education rec- 
EU by educational institutions which are recipients of federal 
s. The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, 
isuch institutions must: 
l afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
| offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
| 8S inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
receive students' written consent before releasing information from 
their education records to persons outside the University, except 4 
| provided by the Act and except for directory information as indicated 
below. Information may be furnished to a student's parents without 
1 such Written consent only upon certification of the student's finan- 
| cial dependency; and p 
} comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release 
| a student's record, notifying the student of this action. 
b University will release the following directory information upon 
est: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of 
of kin; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; 
of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; par- 
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by the University (including intercollegiate athletics); and heigl, 
weight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wi 
directory information released must file written notice to this 
the Office of the Registrar. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of f 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


r li 
ticipation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwise 4 


| 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


and Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and 


| 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. 
Office. 


| 

T 

UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS i 
a 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including viol 

those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of 
Members of the academic community should know that admini 
action, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, rev 
of other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the Universi 

be taken in order to protect the interests of the University and thé 
of others. 


j 
X 


f 
| 
| 
| 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


The universities in Washington, D.C.—American University, 
University of America, George Washington University, Georgeto 
versity, Howard University, and the University of the District of C 
—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate 
of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon Coll 
Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. Stud 
approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these ins 
have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings of 
particular courses which best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The followings 
ever, are excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medi 
theology. Law students are also excluded from participation, ex 
candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washingt 
versity and Georgetown University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music 
or tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student 
institution administering the course. 
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lents are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all 
irticipating institutions. See page 27 for information concerning 
ation for Consortium courses. : 
stration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay 
| at their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are 
le to the visited institutions. 


READING CENTER 


or F.E. Hesser 


leading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services 
| levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, spe- 
'ading improvement classes are conducted for high school and col- 
tudents as well as other adults. Instruction is available on an in- 
ial, semi-individual, and small-group basis. de i i 

omplete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, -— 
, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement ree 
de tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented 
iference with the parents or the individual. 1 

> special reading improvement classes for high school students, cot 
'tudents, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated 
als. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, cou 
— and study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as 
xd. 

's—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee schedule. 
ees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Building C, Suite 


4201 G Street, N.W. 


SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER 
tor of Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis 


Speech and Hearing Center offers diagnostic and remedial work for 
ren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, 
ag, cleft-palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, 
ulatory, and hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also 
able for persons with nonstandard language usage due to such con- 
ns as hearing loss, neurological impairment, mental retardation, and 
ronmental factors. 


TER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 
ctor F. William Rambo 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing is located on the 
oor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other opera- 
al supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
|G St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a d 
n days a week, to all faculty, staff, and students. 
he Center provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, con- 
$ with users, and provides operational assistance as required. The 
ter operates an IBM (OS/VS1) central processing unit ind ac per e 
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minicomputer which provides a terminal-based text-editing syst 
students. There is a full range of 
packages. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of 
ment and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many o 


partments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research adj 
course work. 


compilers and application 8 


Any student of the University may have access to the compl 
class-related or individual research. Access is by request and ¥ 
charge. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
President William M. Porter 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who b 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and s 
purposes, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anya 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University. ‘| 
who has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the Universi 
whose class has graduated is eligible for membership; in the ca 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer Session students, ho 
only the “15 credit hours earned" requirement and not the "gradud 
the class" requirement applies. Any persons who are or have beef 
bers of the University's Board of Trustees, faculty, or administrativi 
as well as others determined to qualify by the Governing Boat 
eligible for membership in the Association. 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Bo 
majority of whose members represent the constituent alumni of t 
versity’s schools and colleges. 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with 
of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affai 
Association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


The Veterans Counselor's office, located on the third floor of Rice Ha } 
Eye St., N.W., assists students e 


ntitled to educational benefits as v 
or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans 
problems which may arise 

I 


concerning their benefits. This Office als 
esses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans A 
tration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits 
of veterans should consult with the veter 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students sho 
tain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sel$ 
requirements to be fulfilled before certific 
to the Veterans Administration and w 
general interest. 


The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washi 
D.C. 20421, 


as veterans or depé 
ans counselor prior to sub 


ation of enrollment can bê 
hich includes other informa 


STUDENT LIFE 


e Washington University students may enroll in the Army ROTC 
im offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC program at the 
rsity of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard Uni- 
y. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer 
' of these universities, Credit for such courses may be transferable 
orge Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean 
school in which the student is enrolled. 


DENT LIFE 


President for Student and Alumni Affairs William Smith, Jr. 
tant Vice President for Campus Life John Perkins 


Jffice of the Vice President for Student and Alumni Affairs develops 
nt life services, policies, and procedures to complement the Uni- 
's formal instruction program. These activities are implemented 
gh the offices of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, 
of Students, Educational Opportunity Program, Housing, International 
ces, Services for Students with Disabilities, Student Activities, Stu- 
and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. The Office 
e Vice President for Student and Alumni Affairs is also responsible 
rograms and services for alumni through the Office of Alumni Rela- 


CE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


a Students Gail Short Hanson 
ant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 


Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information 
tudents, and assists in program development for the Division of Stu- 
Affairs. Staff members are well-informed on University policies and 
arious student services provided on campus, enabling them to provide 
rals and answers to many questions concerning general student life. 
nal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate 
Professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Dean 
tudents is responsible for the services and programs offered by the 
seling Center, Educational Opportunity Program, International Serv- 
Services for Students with Disabilities, Student Health Service, and 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office. The Dean of Student's 
* is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. 
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Counseling Center 


Director E. Lakin Phillips 


Assistant Director Diane DePalma 


The Counseling Cente 


r works to enable students to overcome ol 
Which hamper learnin 


g. The Center's services are offered to studel 
staff, and include (1) resolution of the individual's educational, voc 


or personal conflicts through short-term individual or group coul 
vocational testing, or study skills training; (2) training of gi 
students, resident assistants, and paraprofessionals; (3) consulf 
mental health topics; and (4) development of new methods and pri 
to aid student growth, such as counseling through written communi 
videotaped counselor skills training, and interpersonal skills work 
The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions 
and special assessments for business and industry. Through its O 
Community Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational 
seling and educational programs to the greater Washington comm 
Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:3 
Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Fridays, 


student decides to continue, a modest fee per appointment will be 
for short-term treatment, If a test battery is called for, an addition 
materials fee will be charge 


d. Fee adjustments can be made if fi 
need is a factor. 


The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. ! 


International Services Office 


Director Patricia McMillen 


Assistant Director Morris Jackson 


Located in the Internation 
International Services office provides advising 
of personal and academic concern 

a consultation, inform 
ternational population. 


al House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff 


and counseling in 


and visa regulations. This office 
ation, and resource center for the Universi 


h 
Educational Opportunity Program Y 
Director Ronald Whitmore i 
Assistant Director Marquita Green 

T 
The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected, 
trict of Columbia high school graduates 


and other qualified District s 
al support as well as academic assistaflh. 


ate degree work at George Washingtollfe 
ce is located at 2127 G St., N.W., 


dents with financia] and person 
help them pursue undergradu 
versity. The Program offi 


ith 
Services for Students with Disabilities z 
Director Linda Donnels de 
Assistant to the Director Karen Franklin ^ 


The Office of 


Services for Students 
the special ser 


í 
orks to assured C 


apped students to participates 


with Disabilities w 


vices necessary for handic 
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ir academic programs and the extrac urricular life of the campus are 
ided for them through University or community resources. The office 
pated on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. 


ent and Alumni Career Services Office 


tor Kathy Sims 
tant Director Cynthia Gurne 
selor Barbara Fitzgerald-McClain 


| Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement as- 
ice to GW students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: 
ime and part-time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on 
eeking skills, a resource center of literature on occupations and em- 
ers, and current information on government employment including 
8 dates and application forms. Seniors and alumni may also use the 
e to establish credential files for application to graduate schools and 
^mployment. The office is located at Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


lent Health Service 
ctor Mary Capon, M.D. 


Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B. 
18 Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 

le Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and 
Sician’s assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ 
ical problems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by ap- 
tment or, during certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most 
ine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Service lab at 
» Many common medications are stocked to fill students’ prescriptions, 
allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse 
! minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist 
ents with mental health concerns. 

T Serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student 
th Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the 
ersity Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency 
only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Udents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to 
lve treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in 
ampus programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Pro- 
! are not eligible. Students who so desire may engage physicians and 
es of their own choice, but these students will be responsible for all 
Charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the 
€nt Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and 
'rals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 
le Student, 


LTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident 

rance, on an elective basis, for those students who do not have other 

um Interested students should contact the Student Health Service 
Ce of the Dean of Students. 
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HOUSING 


Director of Housing Ann Webster 
Associate Director David McElveen | 


Assistant Directors Kathleen Jordan, Sherri McGee 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls : 
able from the Director of Housing, George Washington University; 
ington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing né 
University also may be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservati 
student will receive, with the notification of acceptance, Universi 
dence hall information, an application for residence hall space of 
ment accommodation, and a declaration of intent to attend the Uni 
The application for residence hall space or apartment accomm 
must be accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable deposit. The hous 
posit is credited toward the first semester's room or apartment 
Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, and lea 
ment must be made in early June for the fall semester, unless the 
elects the 10-month payment plan. Please check with the Studé 
counts Office for the latter option. | 


1982-83 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* 
For Men: 
Calhoun Hall 


double room 
triple room 


For Women: 
Strong Hall 
| 


single room 
double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall 
double room 


Everglades Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 
apartment for two persons 


Building JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— 
apartment for 4 or 6 persons 


Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons 

Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room 


Milton Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons 


* Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change. 
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ell Hall 


1,970 
ngle room 


n Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) 


2.110 or 2,010 
partment for two persons 


1,890 
partment for three persons 
ton Hall 4.820 
buble room, triple room, room for four 1710 


gta TORING, Sigcsa oo se oe REPER sc bg aes Save 


Service 


A ie 2 the 
ent freshmen and sophomores are — Xe 
ving three food service plans: the seven-day, » e Diei» pe: 
at the rate of $1,550* for the academic year; the c als per week 
plan for $1,480* for the academic year; or the any d í : : service 
at $1,420* for the academic year. Parti Haec a : p | for all stu- 
| is optional for junior, senior, and graduate ome ee ema not. cue 
| assigned to apartments. Food service payme n pa d Aeg 
Prsity intersession or vacation periods All — E i ynd-floor 
hing rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls a Mesi ps may 
act dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. i nr ed floor 
be used on a cash-equivalency basis in the Marvin ten 

eria and Rathskeller. : - 
idents who eae the Jewish dietary laws can write "x Anes me 
ments with the George Washington University ane. 

ng the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


ridge Apartments 23 rated build- 
apartment house is a University-owned, commercially p MrGoP units 
vithin the campus area. It contains efficiency and edo available" 
h are rented only to full-time graduate students on an i co api 
+. Referrals to the resident manager of this building a us e ses are 
ctor of Housing when notice is received of vacancies. th-to-month 
uted with the management company and are on a mon 

E 


IMNI RELATIONS OFFICE 


ctor Sandra Hunter Lear 


Alumni Relations Office, in conjunction with the General ee 
ation, makes available to alumni and their families an annual P to 
ervices and educational and cultural events. Students itd Rela- 
icipate in the programs held on campus. In addition, the / : ratem 
5 Office Sponsors or co-sponsors programs and services desig 
jifically for the student body. : and programs 
umni are encouraged to inquire about available — as E f any 
he Alumni Relations Office, and to keep the Office informed ot ¢ 
ages in address or occupation. - 

he Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, Hmm 
l., George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Id service prices are 


1 


subject to change. 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


| 
Director Boris Bell | 


Assistant Director Donald Cotter | 


providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportun 
for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facili 
provides the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the Univers 
Program Board; by the academic departments that include perfor 
arts; and by other student and faculty organizations. 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the d 
versity community, plays an important role in the functioning of 
Center by working closely with the full-time staff in the development! 


procedures and policies which provide a framework for the Cent 
operation. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community "n 
i 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


| 
| 
Director Claudia Derricotte 
Assistant Directors Michael Elmore, Randall Mason 


The Student Activities Office assists individual students and a 
in program development, campus leadership development, and participati 
in special projects, both within the University community and the co 
munity at large. The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activities infd 
mation, registers and advises student organizations, and informs the U 
versity community of activities and programs through monthly and ann 
publications. The Student Activities Office is also responsible for coo 
nating the orientation program for new students, and for planning suppl 
mental development programs for graduate and undergraduate student 
Students who want to participate in the extracurricular phases of Univa 
sity life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff of th 
Student Activities Office. 

Additional information about the numerot 
committees is contained in the Student Hand 
able at the Student Activities Office in the Ma 


IS student organizations af 


book, compiled by and aval 
rvin Center, 


Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Associ 
all full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate sti 
dents who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of electe 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests 0 
students at the University. The Student Association provides varioU 
services for students such as an academic evaluation, a student directory 
and the Student Advocate Service, Further information can be obtained 
from the Student Association offices in the Marvin Center. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate com 


and colleges, selected committees 
and specialized bodies such as the Residen& 


ation is comprised @ 


mittees, advisory councils of the schools 
of the Board of Trustees, 
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rvices Board, and the Marvin Center 
Iped develop policies and pro- 
niversity community. 


all Association, the Joint Food Se 
overning Board. This involvement has he 
rams beneficial to students and to the total U 


tudent Organizations 

ecome involved with existing student or- 
There are approximately 160 organi- 
pectrum of interests including aca- 
jolitical, service, sports, hob- 
as well as social fraternities 


tudents are encouraged to b 
anizations or to initiate their own. 
ations on campus covering a broad s 
emic, professional, international, cultural, ] 
ies, recreational, religious and meditative, 


ind sororities. 


'ELIGIOUS LIFE 


he University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life 
f its students and encourages them to participate in the various religious 
ganizations of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies 
eect various groups and form a link between the University and the 
eligious community. The advisors of the religious organizations are avail- 
ible for counseling. Religious services and special observances are also 
brovided for the University community as announced. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, n 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in t 
torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd I 
Cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annu 
sented, 

Concert Series—The Departm 


ationally, and internationally known 
he Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audi- 
leck Marvin Center. With the 
al student art exhibit is pre- 


ent of Music presents a series of concerts 


eaturing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 
Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
c performances, experimental events, television appearances, and 
cture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company mem- 
EN and have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experi- 
nce in the technical aspects of dance productions. 
gaternational Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
ag International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and 
a tational restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and 
Peakers on international topics. 


Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series— 
Orus are two facets of the lively arts available to students either as 


Credit courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major 
(y to the University community three or four times a year, in- 
mn © regular winter and spring concerts. The University Orchestra pre- 
several performances annually. 
berum Board—The University Program Board, composed chiefly of 
saag and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and re- 
mitt es for student programming on campus. Through its various com- 
ees, and in cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors 
ms, lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 


The University Orchestra and 
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Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays 
musicals during the year on the proscenium ‘thrust stage in the Dor 
Betts Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, inclu 
original and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate st 
theater. Students hav 


e the opportunity to Participate in al] aspect 
theater and may 


receive credit toward their B.A, or M.F.A. degrees 
some of their production work. 


ATHLETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND 


RECREATION 
The Charles E. Smith Center for Physica] Education 
many facilities for stude 


nt use, including courts for basketball, volleyl 
and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool: w 


restling, gymnat 
and weight rooms: handball and Squash courts; and a sauna and lock 
Based in the Smith Center, the men's and women's athletic departmé 
offer a broad program of intramural 


and recreational activities desigl 
to accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 


The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athle 
tion, the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Associ 
collegiate Athletics for Women and the Eastern Association of Inf 
collegiate Athletics for Women. Its varsity teams compete against ma 
universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such spøl 
as basketball, baseball, SOCCer, tennis, golf, Wrestling, cre 
and diving, squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics, 


and Athletics of 


tic Assoc 
ation for Int 


w, swimmi 


è 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND S 


Dean C.D. Linton 

Associate Dean R.C. Rutledge 
Assistant Deans R.E. 
Coordinator of 


CIENCES 


Knowlton, G. Ludlow 
Academic Advising B.P, Se 


FACULTY 1981-82* 


linsky 


Professors E, Abravanel, J.G, Allee, Jr., J, Aschheim, D.L, Atkins, R.L.A 
Bari, J.R. Barth, O. Bergmann, L.S. Bielski, L.S. Bowling, H.F, Bright, A.D 
Britt, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E, Caldwell, E.A. Caress, A.J. Caron (Re 
search), G.V. Carroll, LH. Cisin, A.G, Coates, T.F. Courtless, Jr, RB 
Davison, L.G. DePauw, R:M Dunn, Jr. J. Eisenstein, N. Filipescu, R.S 
French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, R.S. Goldfarb, M, Gor 
don, S.W, Greenhouse, F.S. Grubar, A. Gyorgy, S.E, Haber, M. Halperin 
(Research), R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hil]. J.W. Hillis, A.J. Hilte 


beitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A, Holman, C. Hsieh, R.L, Humphrey, 


sity, the Vice President for Acad 
Admissions of the U 


ty of Columbian C 


* The President of the Univer 
University, the Director of 


emic Affairs, the R 
officio members of the Facul 


niversity, and the University Li 
ollege of Arts and Sciences. 


egistrar of thf 
brarian are 8 
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ug R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, R.W. Kenny, H. 
Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, D. Krueger (Re- 
search), R.M. Krulfeld, C.J. Lange, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, P.H.M. 
Lengermann, S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. Lewis, H.W. 
| Lilliefors, R.C. Lindholm, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, 
| W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, G.E. Mazzeo, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. 
Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. 
Natov, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, T.P. Perros, E.L. 
Phillips, F. Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, W.M. Reynolds, 
CE. Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, H.M. 
Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, F. Schmidt (Research), 
W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, C. Shih, F.R. Siegel, D.E. 
| Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla (Research), R.T. Smythe, H. Solomon, C. 
i Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., P.L. Stewart, y xi 
| Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), C. Taam, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R. 
| Thornton, C.M. Turnbull, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, 
Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayne, L. Wei, D.G. White, H.B. Yakobson, H.E. 
og Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 
fssociate Professors A.D. Andrews, I. Azar, L.W. Banner (Visiting), 5.R. 
Barnett, W.H. Becker (Visiting), B.L. Boulier, G.R. Bozzini, L. Brandt, 
| MDM. Brewer, A.S. Brooks, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., M.A.B. Coffland, J.J. 
| Cordes, C.F. Elliott, E.A. Fisher, A.K. Fitzsimmons, H.I. Gates, H.F. 
| Gillette, Jr., LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, S.K. Green, W.B. 
Griffith, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harper, O. Havrylyshyn, D.R.K. 
Henney, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. 
Hufford, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., N.K. Khatcheressian, 
M. King, R.E. Knowlton, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., J-M. Lachin II (Research), J.L. 
Lake, M.P. Lee, D.R. Lehman, C.A. Linden, C.W. Linebaugh, G. Ludlow, 
J.H. Maddox, H. Merchant, H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhovsky, T. Ozdogan, W.C. 
Parke, J.N. Pearce, E.O. Pederson, J. Pelzman, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, 
J.A. Quitslund, D.E. Ramaker, J.R. Regnell, L.P. Ribuffo, P. Robbins, 
W.W. Rowe, R.C. Rutledge, P.G. Sáenz, R.M. Scheffler, R.P. Seifert, S.L. 
Simons, A.H. Smith, C.W. Sten, E.A. Stone, R.H. Tanck (Research), 
M.F. Taragin, J.E. Thiel, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. 
Tropea, R.P. Trost, C.E. Tuthill, J.M. Vlach, R.C. Willson, J.F. Wright Jr., 
A.M. Yezer, R.Y. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski 
Adjunct Associate Professors L.J. Lear, A.L.K. Nelson 
Assistant Professors C.J. Allen, D.A. Altshuler, J.C. Anderson, W.A. Ander- 
son, M.A. Atkin, D.A. Bositis, A.R. Bruhn, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.P. 
Churchill, R.L. Combs, C.C. Costigan, M.S. Cruz-Sáenz, C.J. Deering, T. 
Dietz, R.P. Donaldson, M.V. Dow, H.B. Feigenbaum, V. Fon, R.S. Frey, 
N.C. Garner, F. Griffith, RJ. Guenther, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, 
JE. Hicks, G.P. Huvé, L.B. Jacobson, D.E. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S. 
Keller, M.P. Lader, D.L. Lee, S.R. Lichter, J.P. Link, M.L. Marlow, D. 
McAleavey, C. McClintock, R.D. McDevitt (Visiting), A.L. Mescher, M.R. 
Metzger, M.F. Miller, S.B. Molitia, A. Montaser, J.D. Moreno, L.R. 
Offermann, P.M. Palmer, G. Paster, J.R. Peverley, D. Pollock (Visiting), 
W.A. Pucilowsky, S.A. Quitslund, R.M. Robin (Visiting), A. Romines, 
B.W. Sabelli O.A. Seavey, M.S. Shapiro, S.S. Smith, M.J. Sodaro, J.L. 
Stephanic (Visiting), G.C. Stephens, P.F. Thall, J.M. Thibault, M.A. 
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Ticktin, A. Viterito, B. Von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, G.C.Y. Wang, 
Watson, E.F. Wells, B.R. Williams, E.R. Williams, S.L. Wolchik, | 
Woodward, G.E. Wright 

Instructor J.S. Varden 


Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS 
1982: J.R. Burns, G.C. Stephens 
1983: J.O. Horton, J.F. Wright, Jr. 
1984: M.D.M. Brewer, D.E. Silber 


DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR 


1982: C. McClintock, R. Will 
1983: S.R. Barnett, L.J. Wei 
1984: E.P. Harper, J.R. Regnell 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AN 


T.P. Perros (Chairman), M.D. Green, R, Hadley, G. Ludlow, CE. Ri 
L.F. Robinson, R. Walker 


AND SENIOR AFFAIRS 
son 


D ADVANCED STANDING 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R.E. Knowlton (Chairman), J.A. Frey, C.J. Herber, M. King, R.M. Krulfel 
G. Ludlow, G.E, Mazzeo, J.A, Morgan, Jr., R.C, Rutledge, S.O, Schiff, B 
Selinsky, R.A. Wallace 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADV 


ISING 
B.P. Selinsky (Chairman), C, Allen, J. Aschheim, D.A. Bositis, . 
Churchill, R.L. Combs, R.S. Frey, R.E. Knowlton, S.A. Quitslund, R4 
Rutledge, W.E, Schmidt, E.A. Stone, K, Thoenelt 
COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), J.G. Allee, ]r., M. Dow, R.G. Jones, C 
Moser, R.C. Willson 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 
1982: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., J.A. Frey, H.H. Hobbs, M. Gordon 
1983: H.F. Gillette, R. W. Kenny, T.P.G. Liverman, W.E. Schmidt 
1984: T.L. Hufford, f. 


N. Mosél, C.A. Mos 


SUPERVISORY CO 


CONTINUING EDUCATION AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


R.C. Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S, Grubar, CJ. Herber, M.M 
Holman, D. Nelson, D.G. White 
Council of Arts and Sciencest 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (Chairman) (University Truste 


e), Thomson & McKinnoll 
Auchincloss Inc., Washington, D.C. 


er, J.A. Quitslund 
MMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE DIV 
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indsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 
vid Edward Finley (Retired Director of the National Gallery of Art), 
ashington, D.C. 

bert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on Historic 

reservation, Washington, D.C. 

trick Hayes, Managing Director of the Washington Performing Arts 
pue. Washington, D.C. 

n Ross Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries, Wash- 
lington, D.C. 

emiah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. 

n Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 
piney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Insti- 

ution 

bert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 

lian H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

uis B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


ODUCTION 


Ce its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
eral arts college of the University, has continued to expand and develop 


orld capital. Because the students come from the 50 states and from 
0 foreign countries, class discussions and casual student conversations 
re enriched by a challenging variety of viewpoints. 

.*he Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the 
istoric liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to de- 
lop both particular abilities and general awareness as a human being. 
t demands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area 
t learning and at the same time an understanding of how that specializa- 
lon fits into the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems 
: ich confront modern society. It stresses a broadly enlightened per- 
Dective which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in 
bility and wisdom. 

Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, 
Novements of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly chang- 
Qi Patterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturity 
nd knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College has from 
"rye to time inaugurated major changes in its academic programs. In 
tief summary, present patterns are designed to (1) permit the able student 
© earn the baccalaureate degree in less than the standard four years, either 
Y earning credit through a wide variety of examinations or by performing 
ed excellence within a 90-semester-hour three-year program; (2) provide 

Student with a greater opportunity to design an individual academic 
Program by eliminating almost all specific course requirements except in 
vad Major field; (3) encourage an early and close association between the 
student and individual faculty members in the field of the student's chief 
beet: and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 

een faculty and student. 
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Opportunities exist for double majors 
interdisciplinary programs; and, in the c 


existing major or program suitable to ind 
interdisciplina 


(and minors) within the Col 
ase of the student who find 
ividual educational goals, sp 
ry programs which may be developed by the student, in 
sultation with departmental advisors and with the final approval of 
Committee on Curriculum. 

Columbian College offers programs leadi 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Scien 
legal and pre-medical programs; and the 
programs in public and intern 

Columbian College has de y over certain progr 
which combine on-campus and off-campus courses. These include 
ce degrees in Geodesy and Cartographic Science, 

rst two years of these programs are offi 
e admitted as full-time on-campus studi 
in Columbian College. After the first 64 hours, most of the courses 
offered at off-campus locations. Students are then required to regi 
for their course work with the Division of Continuing Education and $i 
mer Sessions, which administers off-campus programs. Students atten 
off-campus cl 


provide their own transport 
from class. D ary from two to 


ng to the degrees of Asso 
ce, and Bachelor of Music; 


first two years of the professi 
ational affairs, 


on campus, students may b 


ation to 
20 miles from the ca 
authority over two à 
and administered by 

Sessions: Associate in 
in General Studies and Bachelor 


(areas of concentra 
atics, political Science, psychology, 


tion on all these programs, consult 
n and Summer Sessions. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an 
of studies contemplated 


Requirements for adm eshman class are as follows: 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secon 

i 15 units* which must include four years of Bi 
of one foreign language; two years of sci 
Ty instruction; two years of social studies, oné | 


an history; and one year of college prepara 
roductory algebra 


academic background a 


Ppropriate for the pro. 
are required. 


tement that the applicant is prepared to undertil 

college work. 
3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Sci 
lastic Aptitude Test. | 


y ina secondary school subject, including in the 
not less than 120 sixty-minute Periods, or the equivalent, of prepared erase A work, 
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gements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
gade with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 

nter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the 
te of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that 
ĝe scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Uni- 
rsity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
e American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
ant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
irectly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It 
ee mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 
The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider 
he adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
Tcumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here. 
e Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the 
Diversity, Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school 
its will be required to begin removing such deficiencies within the first 
ĉar, by appropriate courses or examinations. Courses taken to clear 
mtrance deficiencies will not fulfill Columbian College meaningful initia- 
on requirements as set forth on page 72, or distribution require- 
€nts prescribed by the School of Public and International Affairs. 


GULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees and finances are stated 
1 pages 19-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


S encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
Udent’s work load. 
A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who 
Rot on probation may take not more than 10 hours. 
„The amount of work taken by a student on probation may be limited 
e Committee on Scholarship. 
ece dl-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
ltali no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses 
ing at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed 
aden who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received no 
ix es below B and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 
Semester hours may take 12 hours. 
ju, adent who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
he ga semester must report that fact immediately to the dean so that 
&cademic program may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 
® student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which 


hefo ed and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
Te provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 
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ADDING AND DROPPING COURSES 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means | 
Official “drop-add” form available in the Office of Columbian Co! 
Failure to drop a course may result in a failing grade, The deadline for 
ing a course during the regular fall or spring semesters is the end o 
first week of classes. However, if the student presents a note from th 
structor explaining the special circumstances, and granting permissi 
course may be added up to the end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the 
of the fourth week of classes in the fal] and spring semesters, The d 
line for complete withdrawa] from all co 
is the end of the ninth 


Jurses without academic per 
week of classes. After the deadlines, prog 
changes require that the student Present a petition to the Dean’s Counc 
USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
The use of corre ritten, is required in all cour 
Any student whose En atever is deemed unst 
factory may be reporte he dean and to the G 
mittee on the Use of Co . ^hairman of the Committee 1 
assign supplementary Work, without academic credit, varying in amo 
With the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent t 
course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree n 
be delayed by failure 


to make up any such deficiency in English to | 
satisfaction of the Committee and the dean. 


DEAN'S LIST 


The name of every student who takes a minimum of 15 semester hol 
(none of which may be in pass/no Pass courses) in any one semest 
who receives grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the course work tall 


in that Semester, and who has no grades below B for that semester, 
placed on the Dean's List for that semester, 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


l 
not suspended or on probation is considered to bel 
good standing, 


1 
The following rules Boverning probation and suspension are applicat 
as stated to students enrolled for a ful 


l-time program (12 semester how 
or more) during the fall or spring semester. Student 


12 semester hours during the fal] or spring semester and students enroll 


ation or Suspension on | 
r more semester hours 
on their record in any 0f 


Courses (three o 


» or multiples thereof. rather than 
semester. 


Probation—A student who in one 
(F or Z) in Courses carrying 
the equivalent, is place 
probation who receives one 
tinued on probation for a se 
as equivalent to one grade of F in dete 
or F replacing earlier grades of I will b 
the semester during which the 


Semester rece 
three or more seme 
d on probation. A stud 


ives two failing gradi 
ster hours of credit each 
ent in the first semester 4 
failing grade in such a course will be c% 
ter. Two grades of D will be trealf 
rmining probation. Any grades off 
' considered a part of the record # 
lis removed. A student on probation taki 


cond semes 
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2 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is removed 
jflom probation. 

ld Suspension—The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: 
al) three failing grades (F or Z) in courses carrying three or more semester 
f Purs of credit, or the equivalent, in one semester; (2) two failing grades in 
elch courses in the first semester on probation; (3) one failing grade in 
ylich courses in any later semester on probation. Two grades of D will be 
feated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining suspension. Any 
ades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a part of 
e record for the semester during which the I is removed. 

e minimum period of academic suspension is ‘one fall or one spring 
mester, Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
Overning undergraduate admission (see page 20). A suspended student 
Peking readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admis- 
lon and Advanced Standing of conduct during absence from the Uni- 
ersity which indicates that the student will profit from readmission. A 
tudent suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

id-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each 
?mester, instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman 
Sophomore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of 
'arning is sent to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate ad- 
Sor. A warning constitutes notice to the student to consult the instructor 
nd advisor at the earliest opportunity. 


B 
[on 


NCOMPLETE / AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Mditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
ithdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 
the poving an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later than 
‘ast day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester im- 
I lately following the semester or summer session in which the grade of 
E assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is 
bis omatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
E qumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean, 
i e appropriate committee, for additional time in which to complete the 
ork of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same 
Period, The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course 


ere, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
C z 
ORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


© credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 
Courses, 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
A Stude 


iin nt becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours, 

bleti T upon completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon com- 
ton of 90 semester hours. 

unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's 

for ai mally because the student already holds one), but who wishes 

Regi 1 _ academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. 
Stration in this status is permitted only with the prior approval of the 

Propriate Dean’s Council. 


degre 


TUNE GUT GU RELGEFVUUÉ UNE e 


idi ees ea e 
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STUDY IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Students in good academic standing, who will be 
at their proposed time of study abroad, m 
George Washington University-Americ 
Program, either for an academic year or for a spring semester. Qualifi 
students will be encouraged to take this opportunity to profit from 1 
cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spending a period of t 
living and studying in Paris. Credits earned with acceptable grades will 
transferable toward the appropriate degree in Columbian College of 

and Sciences, subject to prior approval by the Study-Abroad Advisor 
Columbian College. A knowledge of French is desirable but not man 
tory, as all courses, except foreign languages and literatures, are ta 

in English. More information on the Paris program, and on other stu 


abroad programs, may be secured from Assistant Dean Ludlow at 
Office of Columbian College. 


sophomores or juni 
ay be eligible to participate in? 
an College in Paris Study in På 


INACTIVE STATUS 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies 

apply to the dean for Inactive Status. They may apply at any time bef 
the close of the registration period of the first semester for which 
status is desired. If approved, Inactive St 
assures the student for a period of one 
the College may take place under re 
last registration. After the 


> or university 


; the student must foll 
ures and resume studies, if readmitted, un@ 


Students who wish to attend another coll 
country or abroad, during the period of Inactive Status may, by prior 
tion to the dean, request approval of the planned program and, if approw 


is given, be assured of re-entry within one year under regulations 
vailing at the time of last registration here, 


y 
ege or university, in Ü 
p 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE- See pages 48-49, 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal cowl 
seling. Academic advising is performed by members of the faculty select 


for their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, before regi 
tration, makes up a program in consultation with the advisor assigned. } 
student who has not selected a major field receives academic advisit 
from a member of the Columbian College Committee on Student Advis 
(see page 64). A student who has officially declared a major field receiW 
academic advising from the appropriate department, or from an int 
departmental committee. Personal counseling is available through y 
Office of the Dean of Students or through the University Counseling Cen! 


ain close contact with their advisof 
e College office. 


All students are encouraged to maint 
Advisors' office hours are posted in th 
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| Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School 
miu and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to assist 
em in planning their programs. 
| An academic warning system permits early attention to students whose 
york falls below required standards. In such cases, students are asked 
b consult regularly with their advisors. On request, and with the student's 
rmission, copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent 
parents or guardians, who are themselves welcome to meet with mem- 
ers of the advisory staff. 


\CADEMIC ADVISING CENTERS 


lach department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both gen- 
ral educational counseling and specific major-field advising are available 
© students. The locations and hours of these Centers may be obtained 
Tom departmental offices. 

As the freshman student deliberates choice of a major, he or she should 
Onsult with faculty advisors in as many of these Centers as he or she 
vishes, Once a major is officially declared, the student then receives all 
Itademic counseling from the Academic Advising Center of the major 
lepartment. 


'EER ADVISING 


lo supplement academic advising by faculty members in Columbian Col- 
98e, peer advising is also available during fall and spring registration and 
a Summer Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, 
he venting a broad range of major fields, are centrally located to offer 
c eduling help and course seléction advice to fellow students. Peer 
Advisors are available to provide assistance throughout the academic 
E^ roster of current advisors is published following each registration 
od, 


DECLARATION OF MAJOR 


> student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field 
y, normally no later than the end of the freshman year. All students, 
ever, whether they are entering freshmen or transfer students, must 
Cure the advisor's signature on a proper form (obtainable in the Office of 
m lumbian College), and return the form to the Office of Columbian College 
Order to declare a major. No student is considered to have a major until 
18 process is completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic guid- 
(ce from a faculty advisor in the major-field department. 
stud most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the 
E ent of admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, 
Other requirements compel a department or major program to limit 
in number of students in that major, admission to the major may be on 
elective or space-available basis. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


All Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare 
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a major field. Except for two general cours 
requirements leading to the degrees of B 
Science are established by the v 
grams. Bachelor of Music candid 
partmental curriculum. 

The two general re 


e requirements, all curricul 
achelor of Arts and Bachelor 
arious major field departments or p 
ates are admitted directly into the 


quirements are the following: 
1. Each student must during the freshman year, demonstrate adequi 
achievement in English Composition 


ion, either by examination or by taki 
Engl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. This Tequirement, may not be postpont 
2. Each student at ; ? point i 


ge career must undertake 
s of knowledge: humanitit 

natural and mathemati 

field will normally 


cial sciences. As each maj 
y represent one of these three areas, the requirement m 
be fulfilled by t 12 semester hours in each of # 
other two areas. The requirement for each division must be fulfilled with 

or in specially designed interdisciplinary courses. (Ca 
didates for the Bachelor of Music degree are subject to the requiremeti 
found on pages 386-87.) The 12 credits may be in approved introducta 
courses or in approved advanced courses if the student is qualified al 
receives the instructor's permission. Courses taken to clear entrance d 
ficiencies do not satisfy meaningfu] initiation requirements. Applied af 
tool courses do not satisfy the requirement for meaningful initiation ifl 


the humanities. All science courses taken in fulfillment of the meaningh 
initiation requirement must include laboratory instruction. Waived cours 
(no credit assigned) cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation requirement 

It is recommended that courses taken to satisfy the meeningful initiati 
requirement be selected from the followin 


g: 
Humanities 


Art 31-32, 71-72; Cl 


assical languages 71, 72, 108, 113; Chinese 163-164; Englif 
51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 191-192; French 51-52 


» 60, 91-92; German 51-52, 103-18 
Music 3-4; Philosophy 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 162, or 172; M 
ligion 9-10, 59-60, 21-22, or 23 and 9; Slavic languages 71, 91-92; Spanish 514 
91-92; Speech and Drama 45, 49, 133, 143, 1 


44, 165, 166, 173, 192. 
Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Biology 3-4, 11-12; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2, 5 and 2, or 5 and 18 
Mathematics 31-32, 32-33, 41-42, 51-52, 53-54, 9-10, or any combination of t 
upper-level math courses; Physics 1-2, 9-10; Statistics 51 and 97 or 105, 53 af 
97 or 105, 91 and 97, or 111-12 


Social Sciences 


American Civilization 71-72; Anthropology 
1-2; History 71-72, 39-40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91, 
related 100-level cx 
Students who have waived courses) two sequential 100-leVf 
courses approved by the Hist airman or advisor; Journal 
71-72, 111 and 115; Political Science 1.2: Psychology 1 and 5, 6, 8, 22, or 
Sociology 1-2 or Sociology 1 7 


and any 100-le 
The following courses will no 


Applied courses in art (als 
drama (SpDr 1 and 11); 


sOurses in music and in speech "i 
year) foreign language co 


Courses; basic (first- and secon 
urses; Math 3, 6, 30. 
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Required Placement Examinations 


English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written 
English or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they 
will benefit from more intensive training in compositional skills may be as- 
Signed to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stan- 

ard usage, and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. 
Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed to 
Waive the Engl 10 requirement. 
| English for International Students—see pages 25-26. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced 
Standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 
School must take a placement examination in one of the following: Chi- 
‘Nese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. 
‘Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate 

Ourse, 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 

1 are required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in 
algebra and trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are re- 
Quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


Foreign Language Requirement 


In most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must com- 
Dlete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single 
reign language. 

,^ Student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 
Single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
Oreign language. 

2 À student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the 
ame language must take the language placement test. 

n many instances foreign languages are required or recommended as 
Preparation for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor 
30 that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 

e student's program. 


First- ang Second-Group Courses 


‘st-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended primarily 

E freshmen and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbered 

frost 101 to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified 
Shman or sophomore may, with the permission of the advisor and of 

is department concerned, take second-group courses. Such qualification 

com ehieved by passing or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite 
tses in the first group. 


Courses in the Major Field or Department 


Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal 
3 subjects—humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, social 
€Nces—both as a means of laying the groundwork for more con- 
ntrated major-field study and as a means of determining what academic 


Sci 
Ce 
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area is best adapted to the student's interests an 
enhance this opportunity and to avoid Over-spec 
has been selected, the student must take at least 6 
including the general course requirement 
the major-field department or m 
students in the 90-hour de 
gram.) 


d aptitudes. In order { 
ialization once a majt 
0 hours of course worl 
s of Columbian College, outsid 
ajor program. (This does not apply 1 
gree program or the Bachelor of Music pre 


Professional Courses 


Except for majors in applied mathematics an 
teacher certification or intending to apply for the combined degree @ 
Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, no more than 12 hours of pro 
fessional courses, €.g., courses offered in units of the University other that 
Columbian College, may be included in the hours required for the bacha 
lor’s degrees in Columbian College. Students electing professional coursé 
under this rule must obtain the approval of the dean before registration 


d for students interested ii 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Courses in Human Kinetics and Leisure St 


are such courses generally acceptable for credit toward a degree. Upo 


prior petition to the dean, however, certain courses in dance as an af 
form may be included in the 12 hours of professional credit permitted. 


Experimental Humanities/ Service-Learning Program 
A maximum of 21 semester hours in any combination of Experiments 


Humanities courses and Service-Learning Program courses may be credited 
toward bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning Credit By Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum @ 
30 semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of thé 
following: 

College Entrance Examination 
may be granted for college-level 
school if substantiated b 
Placement Tests, See page 

College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Pro 
gram (CLEP)—Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP 
General Examinations passed at the 50th percentile or above, Credit may 
be assigned for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level recom 

ege Board model Policy. A few examinations in bo 


categories, however, are unacceptable for credit, See page 22 for spe 
cific exceptions. 


ment gov 
formation. 
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|| Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any depart- 
[ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the 
[Subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject 
Examination is available, the department may choose to employ it) Ap- 
iProval of such a request is not automatically granted; the student must 
loffer evidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command of 
the subject matter. A student who has previously taken examinations to 
Waive course requirements may not subsequently take examinations for 
credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by 
Special departmental examinations will depend on the department's evalua- 
tion of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at 
east three hours' duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination is 
Charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Placement Tests—Many departments in Columbian College, including 
English, mathematics and all foreign languages, require students to take 
Placement tests to determine level of proficiency or eligibility for specified 
Courses, The student is placed in an appropriate course on the basis of 
lhese tests. There is no charge to the student for placement tests, and no 
Credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses bypassed or waived as 
a result of these tests. 

Waiver Examinations—Several departments in Columbian College, in- 
Cluding English, history and sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations 
Or introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at the 
Option of the student; a fee of $5 is charged. Specific departments should 

€ consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 


Earning Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of 
Credit given in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional 
Circumstances, however, and with the prior approval in writing of the 
auctor and the dean, a student may register for and earn an additional 
“mester hour of credit in certain appropriate second-group (upper- 
tvision) courses by doing a significant amount of extra work as assigned 
and supervised by the instructor. This privilege is not applicable during the 
er Sessions. 


PREPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students who plan to major in any program offered by the School of 

onhe and International Affairs are registered during the freshman and 

a omore years in Columbian College. Requirements for the first two 
ts of these programs, as well as requirements for the premedical pro- 
am, are listed on the following pages. 


Premedical Curriculum 


A 1 " 
fuir medical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree 
s the general requirements of Columbian College (see pages 71-72), 
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and may follow the major field curricula of any Columbian Colle 


department. Each Premedical program must be approved by the pi 
medical advisor. For admission to most medical schools the student mu 
have a minimum of 90 semester hours applicable towards a degree in | 
approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include 

1. Biology: eight semester hours. This may be eithe 
zoology but may not include separately credited course 

2. Chemistry: eight semester hours of 
may include qualitative analysis), including four semester hours of laborator 


and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 


3. Physics: eight semester hours, including at least two semester hours | 
laboratory. 


4. English: six semester hours. T 
course or its equivalent, 


r in general biology 
s in botany. 
general inorganic chemistry (whi 


his may be the usual introductory collef 
Many medical schools have ance requirements, amon 
Which are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, an 
mathematics, Even Where such courses are not actually required, they af 
strongly recommended. 
With the exception 


additional entr 


of these specific requirements applicants are urge 
to follow their personal interests in developing their premedical coursé 
of study. A well-balanced Program, rather than a specific field, is tb 
criterion by which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to taM 
courses that appear to cover subject matter in the medical program. 
While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after com 
pleting the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of appli 


cants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after fot 
years of college work. 


Preparation for Law School 


The best undergradu 
liberal education. 
legal" curriculum. 
designated as Pre. 
should consult him 


ate preparation for law school is a solid, broaé 
Columbian College, therefore, does not prescribe a “pf 
One of the Assistant Deans in the College, however, 
Law Advisor, and stude 


nts interested in legal studi 
for information and guid 


ance, 
Chinese Language and Literature 
The first two years in 


> firs ] preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with! 
major in Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Public am 
International Affairs consists of ini 


student must, during the freshm 
ment in English Composition, eit 
or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. The st 
initiation into the three diy 
mathematica] sciences, 
one of these three 
less than six se 
semester hours i 
and receive 


an year, demonstrate adequate achiev 
her by examination or by taking Engl! 
o undertake a meaning 

: humanities, natural all 
As the major field represent 
may be fulfilled by taking 2° 
introductory courses, or 8 

d courses if the student is qualifi Í 
permission, in the natural and mathematic? 
al sciences. Students must include in their progral 
-4, and 9; Chin 7.8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. Chin 5-6 # 


approved 
n approved advance 
S the instructor's 
Sciences and in soci 
of study Chin 1-2, 3 
preferred. 
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gEast Asian Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, or 
(International Affairs Curriculum 


iFirst two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
of East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, or Inter- 
National Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs 


Semester 
Hours 
| English: Engl .9 or 10, and 11 or 12 ........ 0v djs 6 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 


East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Russian, or Spanish ....... Sette a ... 12-16 
Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one 
course selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and one 


course selected from Stat 97, 105, 112 ..... qi e 6—8 

Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1, 2, and 918 - 21 
MENU n von catia dmuces (a Ab asEEAsPRAMA AE 3-9 
Total. 245. «2 Fes oo cen wave cU EU) ck eae 60 


Public Affairs Curriculum 


det two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
ot Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: © Engl 9 or 10; and 11 OF 12 ......... 5... 1e AL ee o 6 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 
Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; AmCv 71-72 ..... 6 
Language or 
cols. Sr 85. oe Seo Tied Chen TIS colos ee eee 12 
NOTE: This requirement may be satisfied by two 
years of one foreign languaget or 12 semester hours 
of statistics. Statistics courses taken to fulfill this re- 
quirement may not also satisfy the math/science 
requirement below. 
Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one 
course selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and one 
ER course selected from Stat 97, 105, 112 ............... 6-8 


It 
to a student elects six semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 


thin the language requirement. 
Asian d is required for East Asian Studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3-4 is required for East 
OF Publi udies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International Affairs 
PPr uc Affairs majors. Middle Eastern Studies majors may substitute other languages with the 

in 9f the program advisor. 


Studios. is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


§ PS, à 
€ 91 is not required for the Middle Eastern Studies program 
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Semestf 

Hour 

Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 ........ 2 
PE S SNA O PON cy. POS A E Pa ce 74 
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Urban Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in pre 


paration for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fiel 
of Urban Affairs in t 


he School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 ........................... ' 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, Chinese, 


English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 
philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 .... í 


Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 ........ 64 
Social Science: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and POCO OP ds vea cias c 1 
Three semester hours selected from either Hum 40 or 
ccm t RENS Pese SCORE DUE kc. ogee de. f 
*Elective: Students may substitute some of the required courses 
for the major for elective courses during the sopho- 
Pe M s A ET EEE E AE EE RN RO 19- 
— 
eb phe SOLA Line ee Pe eee ee E. f: 6 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 
— — D^ — 9 AD 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


The Associate in Arts Degree may be granted to a student who has com 
pleted 60 semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades, 

who has fulfilled the general requirements described on pages 71-72. M 
addition, the degree may be awarded to pre-public and international af 
fairs students upon completion of the curriculum specified for the fir?! 
two years of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of thf 
program of study must be completed in residence in Columbian Collegé 
A student wishing to receive this degree must file an Application fø 


Graduation and pay the $10 graduation fee at the time of registration fo 
the semester or summer session in which the requirements will be com 
pleted. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor ol 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 


In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences # 


seven-year curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor # 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 
For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see page 103 


* Credit is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leis®™ 
Studies. 
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Requirements for the Degrees 


SCHOLARSHIP 


One hundred and twenty hours of course work must be passed and a 
quality-point index of 2.00 achieved in courses graded on a four-point 
Scale. At least 60 hours of course work, including the general course re- 
quirements of Columbian College, must be taken outside the major-field 
department or major program. (This does not apply to the 129-hour Bache- 
lor of Music curriculum.) 

The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
number of semester hours of courses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D. 
Both the number of quality points and the number of semester hours of 
Courses are based on the student's record at this University. The index 
is computed as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, two points; 
D, one point; for each semester hour which the student has taken. Courses 
marked F, Z, W, I, IP, P, or NP are not considered in determining the in- 

ex, though courses passed with P count toward the 120-hour overall re- 
quirement. (When a formal grade is recorded for an Incomplete, a grade 
of D or better will be included in the computation of the index.) A grade 
of Incomplete which is not removed within one semester is automatically 
Changed to an F. Grades earned in courses taken at another institution are 
not considered in computing the index. At the time of graduation, a 
Student must be in good academic standing. See page 83 for scholar- 
ship requirements applicable specifically to departmental majors. 


RESIDENCE 


For the standard 120-semester-hour program—A minimum of 30 se- 
Mester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be com- 
Pleted in residence in Columbian College. Unless special permission is 
Sranted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior 
year must be completed in residence. This requirement applies to students 
transferring within the University as well as to students transferring from 
Other institutions. 

For the 90-semester-hour program—The last 60 semester hours, including 
atleast 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in 
Columbian College. . 

Summer work may be counted in residence toward all Columbian College 
degrees. For regulations governing students who are absent from the Uni- 
Seba for one semester or more, see “Leave of Absence” and “Inactive 

latus," pages 48-49 and 70. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


À change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bache- 
Or of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. 
e degree requirements effective at the time the change is approved 
Must be met, 
First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, but 
egal of their introductory character they cannot be counted as part of 
programs. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers,” pages 198-99.) 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 
A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing 
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may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, 
mester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, 
be allowed to take more than four pass/no Pass courses under thi 
regulation. The student may, however, also receive grades of P/N 
in the proseminar for field-of-study majors and in other courses normall 
using such grades. A student must sign up for the pass/no pass optio 
at registration. Under no Circumstances may a student change from 
pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end ð 
registration. Courses required in the student's major field (courses ré 
quired in the major department or those required outside the major dé 
partment) may not be taken on the Pass/no pass basis. A transfer st 
dent may not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment ff 
this University. 


TUTORIAL STUDY 


take one course a si 
No Pass. No student wi 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, 


with a special interest in thé 
subject matter of a re 


i may be permitted to take tw 
torial study in residence un al direction of the instructo 


in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and with thé 
approval of the dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specifié 


semester hours of credit designated for each course in the list of courses 
of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular conferences between thé 
student and instructor. 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 
One hundred and twenty semester hou 
graduation. At least 60 hours of cours 
major department or program. The 
each registration about choice of cou 


Ts of course work are required fot 
e work must be taken outside thé 


student should consult the advisor a 
rses. 


S jor as soon as possible, preferably upol 
completion of 30 semester hours. A student may change the major with 
an and of the department or committee concerned 


et the requirements for the new major in effect 8l 
the time the change is approved. 


Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools 
colleges, or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly 
or substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbiall 
College (see page 79), 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROG 


The 90-semester-hour degree Program is designed for the exceptionally 
able student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian Colleg? 
degrees, makes it Possible to graduate in three normal academic years 
with a total of 90 semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120: 
Students in this program must complete all of the requirements for thé 


three-year degree in the semester in which the goth semester hour # 
achieved. 


The requirements for this program a 
earned in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be T€ 
duced by credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chose 
major-field program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A i 
at least 45 semester hours of course Work and no grades below C; (4) # 


RAM 


re (1) 90 semester hours of credi! 
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least 60 semester hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) rec- 


mmendation of the major department or program. 
To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of ex- 
eptional academic ability by college record, performance in college 
Ourses, and other appropriate information. 

An interested student should make application directly to the major- 
eld departmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, 
Teferably by the end of the first year of study. The student's academic 


frecord to that point will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 


A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program 
hours of the approved 


meted the student completes at least 60 semester 
[20-hour program in Columbian College, earns grades of A in no less 
than 45 semester hours of such course work at this University, and has 


Mo grades below C. 
A student who fails to maintain the requir 
While studying toward the 90-hour degree program si 


the standard 120-hour degree. 


ed academic performance 
mply continues for 


Bachelor of Arts 
The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 
American Civilization Germanic Languages and 
erican Literature Literatures 
Anthropology History 
Applied Mathematics Journalism 


Applied Statistics Judaic Studies 
Latin American Studies 


History 

Biology Mathematical Statistics 

Otany Mathematics 
Chemistry Music 

nese Language and Literature Philosophy 

88sical Archeology and Physics 

Anthropology Political Science 

assical Archeology and Psychology 

Classics Radio-Television 

lassical Humanities Religion 

Tamatic Art Russian Language and Literature 
arly Modern European Studies Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Conomics Translation 

Nglish Literature Sociology 


Nvironmental Studies Spanish-American Literature 

Ine Arts Spanish Language and Literature 
oh Language and Literature Speech Communication 

neral Curriculum in the Speech Pathology and Audiology 


eral Arts Statistics (Computer Science option) 
ography Zoology 
ology 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
edicine must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of 
piedicine degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) com- 
à e the general requirements stated on pages 71-72 and 80; (3) accumu- 
© 90 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in 
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second-group courses in Columbian College; 

the Dean of Columbian College at the time 

Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain the re 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center 
scribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine and Heal 
Sciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferr 
(professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy the maj 


requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the enti 
course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


(4) obtain the approval 
of entering the School 
commendation of the Dé 
at the completion of all p! 


Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offere 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 


d in the following fields: 
Geology (Engineering option) 


Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Statistics (Computer Science 
Environmental Studies option) 
Geology Zoology 


The Undergraduate Major 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: 

and the Departmental major. Five majors— Class 
thropology, Classical Archeology and Classics, 
Judaic Studies, and Latin American Studies —alth 
in nature, are governed by the regulations of the 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordi 


nated study and is under the supervision of the appropriate departmet! 
and the Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 


the Field-of-Study majo 
ical Archeology and AP 
Environmental Studies 
ough interdepartmenté 
Departmental major. 


Study majors are offered: American Civilization 
nese Language and Literature, English Literature 
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Russian Language and Literature, 


French Language and Literature, History, 
ation, Spanish-American Litera- 


Russian Literature and Culture—in Transl 


ture, Spanish Language and Literature. 
Í Proseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to help 


ithe student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through 
| reading, study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content 
| and methods of the major field as a whole through the organization and 
Coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in 
the major subject and of material not usually included in such courses. 
This course is not required, but, if it is elected, strict attendance is essen- 
tial. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When 
Tegistered in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject 
to the approval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in 
the College. (Regular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an 
auditor, requires registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are 
open only to the student who has been accepted as à candidate under that 
Specific major. 
The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be taken 
at the close of the senior year; a student on a limited schedule may take it 
No earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails 
to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Committee on 
Curriculum, be re-examined at a later regular major-examination period. 
The Committee on Curriculum has general supervision of the preparation, 
reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held 
each semester on dates fixed by the department or departments concerned, 
ut in no case later than December 1 for the fall semester, April 13 for the 
Spring semester, and August 26 for the summer sessions. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 

Departmental majors, unlike Fiel 

Et hours, required courses, an 
in the minimum required seconc 


A D in a required course will satisfy a c 
ut it will not count toward the minimum number of hours required in the 


major. (A department may require a degree candidate to repeat a required 
Course in which a D was received. See page 45. The minimum specific 
Tequirements for Departmental majors are listed below the staff of instruc- 
tion of the department concerned. The chairman of the department, or 
esignated departmental advisor, should be consulted at registration con- 
Cerning the student's program of courses; and the entire program, including 
electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also ex- 
Pected to consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affecting the pro- 
gram of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and espe- 
cially concerning the student's progress in a course. A close student- 
advisor relationship is desirable. 

Departmental majors are offered in the following: American Literature, 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Bi- 
ology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archeology and Anthropology (inter- 

epartmental), Classical Archeology and Classics (interdepartmental), 

lassical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, En- 
Vironmental Studies (interdepartmental), Fine Arts, General Curriculum in 


d-of-Study majors, are defined in terms of 
d the attainment of grades no lower than 
j-group courses taken in the major field. 
urricular requirement in the major, 
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the Liberal Arts, Geography, Gi ology 


manic I 


Geolom 
Ganguages and 


y (engineering option), G 


Literatures, History, Journalism Judaic Studies | 
terdepartmental) Latin American Studies ünterdepartmental) Mat 
matical Statistics 


Mathematics Music, 
Science, Psychology Radio-Television. I 
Literature, Sociolog 


Philosophy, Physics, — 
y, Speech 
diology, Stati 


Religion, Russian Language @ 
Speech Pathology and 
cience option), Zoology. 


MINORS 


i 
tamiliarize themselves with a field outside thé 
major may graduate with 1 minor in 
bian College 


1 addition to the major. Not all Colui 
departments offer 


Communic ation, 
stics (« omputer g 


Students who wish to f 


undergraduate minors; the requiremell 
prescribed by those that do are listed under the department involvg 
A student interested in a minor should consult faculty advisors in W 
department concerned and declare both major and minor programs on th 
appropriate form available in the d i 


dean's office 
At least one half of the course worl 


K 
done in residence, Grades of C'or better n 
courses, including such courses transferr 
another institution, Courses passed with 
minor field curricular requirement, 
total number of credit hours re 


required for a minor must § 
iust be earned in se ond-grolj 
ed as advanced standing fra 


a D may be used to fulfill 
but may not be counted toward W 
quired for the minor 
DOUBLE MAJORS 


With the prior approval of the dep 
completes the requirements of two 
example, mathematics and physics, 
economics) may gradu 
consult with 
declare both majors o 
office. A double m 


artments concerned, a student wi 
major fields in Columbian College (fd 
or English and French, 
a double major. Such 
o departme 
n the appropriate fo 
ajor must be taken in de 


or history aij 
a student shoul 
nts concerned and officiall 
rms available in the dean! 
partments offering the sam 
B.A. or the B.S.); a major field in Columbian Colleg 
cannot be combined with a major field offered by another degree-grantin 
unit of the University. 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 
Regular Interdisci 
including American Civilization: C] 
Classical Archeology and Cl 
ronmental Studies, Judaic 


plinary Programs— Severa] programs presently exit 


assical Archeology and Anthropology 
assics, Early Modern European Studies, En¥ 


Studies, and Latin American Studies. 
Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existinf 
major or program Suited to indiv 


idual educational goals may develop? 

Special major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental ae 
visors, Final approval of such a Program rests with the Committee on Cur 
riculum. Only programs With valid and clearly defined academic goals Wi 
€ approved, and each shall be designated by a title sugeested by the 
student to the Committee on Curriculum for approval. At least 45 semest@! 
hours of credit of the approved program must be completed in Columbias 


College. Because of their broad scope, such interdisciplinary majors maj 
not be combined with a double major, 
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A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the 
cond semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination 
ither oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a sen- 
T comprehensive thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepart- 
ental committee. 
| Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Com- 
hittee on Curriculum, new courses will be offered each semester combining 
he methods and insights of several disciplines. Interested students should 
tonsult the current Schedule of Classes, where they will find such courses 
numbered in the 700s. A student wishing to use any of these courses to 
Satisfy the requirement of meaningful initiation into the three divisions 
of knowledge (see Columbian College General Course Requirements) 
Should consult the sponsoring department. 

General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum 
ommittee of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is 
esigned to provide a general education in the liberal arts, with or without 
a major, as the student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a sub- 
Stantial acquaintance with each of the three divisions of knowledge 
through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad perspective in time 
and in national and/or cultural traditions. The committee appointed to 
advise students in the program consists of one representative each from 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural and mathematical 
Sciences, For curriculum requirements, see pages 312-13. 
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“a H. Solomon 
sistant Deans A.D. Andrews, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS 1981-82 
Faculty* 


Professors E. Abravanel, A.V. Adams (Research), L.F. Affronti, E.N. Albert, 
F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, J.M. Bailey, R.L.A. 
Bari, J.R. Barth, O. Bergmann, S. Bloom, L.S. Bowling, H F. Bright, A.D. 
Britt, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, E.A. Caress, G.V. Carroll, 
M.M. Cassidy, I.H. Cisin, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, T.F. Courtless, Jr., M.F. 
Cunliffe, R.H. Davison, L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., J. Eisenstein, A. 
Etzioni, S.E. Fabro (Research), N Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. Frey, R.N. 
Ganz, jr., J.L. Gastwirth, R.S. Goldfarb, A.L. Goldstein, M. Gordon, S.W. 
Greenhouse, F.S; Grubar, A. Gyorgy, S.E. Haber, R.C. Haskett, P.H. High- 

ÊN, jr, P.P, Hill, J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.H. Hobbs, 

* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


ni Í , 
zxeelty, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
l0 members of the Fac ulty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, K. Huang, R. Hugh, R.L Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jagi 
son, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, H.D, Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, Raj 
Kenney, R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. King, AM 
Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, M.J. Koering, R.M. Krulfeld, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. Ác 
Blanc, P.H.M. Lengermann, S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewi 
R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, R.C. Lindholm, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Livermtg 
J-M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, H.G. Mandel, P. Mazel, G.E. Mai 
zeo, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, Gli 
Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, D. Nels 
B. Nimer, C. O'Rear, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, T.P. Perros, V. Petrov, B 
Phillips, F. Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, M. Reich, GM 
Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachi 
B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoer 
R.P. Sharkey, H. Sidransky, F.R. Siegel, G, Sigur, D.E. Silber, B.W. Smii 
R.S, Snell, H. Solomon, G. Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, C. Steiner, G. Steing 
R.W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., P.L. Stewart, J.A. Straw, C. Taam, DJ 
Teller, K. Thoenelt,: R. Thornton, C.S. Tidball, M.E. Tidball, GÀ 
Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Walla@ 
S.J. Wayne, D.G. White, H.B. Yakobson, H.E. Yeide, jr., A.J. Zuchelli 
Associate Professors F.P. Abramson, Y. Al-Doory, R.J. Anderson, AJ 
Andrews, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, B.L. Boulier, L. Brandt, A.S. Brook 
M.A.B. Coffland, J.J. Cordes, C.F. Elliott, A.K. Fitzsimmons, L.L. G 
C.T. Garrett, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., LI. Glick. V.K. Golla, MI 
Green, S.K. Green, W.B. Griffith, R.A, Hadley, O. Havrylyshyn, D.R 
Henney, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, 1.0. Horton, T: 
Hufford, K.E. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, S.A, Karp, R.E. Kennedy, S^ 
Kent, N.K. Khatcheressian, M. King, P. Klubes, C.B. Knapp (Visiting 
R.E. Knowlton, A. Kumar, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., J. Lake, N.T. Lappas, J 
Larsen, R.A. Lavine, M.P. Lee, D.R. Lehman, C.A. Linden, C.W. DiM 
baugh, G. Ludlow, JH. Maddox, J.K. McDonald, H. Merchant, H.R. Not 
G.A. Olkhovsky, T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, J.N. Pearce, E.O. Pederst 
J. Pelzman, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, J.A. Quitslund, L.P, Ribuffo, Ww 
Rowe, P.G. Sáenz, R.M. Scheffler, R.P, Seifert, S.L. Simons, F. Sla 
A.H. Smith, C.W. Sten, G. Stokes, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taragin, I. Thomi 
son, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, R.P. Trost, C.E. Tuthill, G.A. Walk? 
D.W. Watkins, J.F. Wright, Jr., A.M. Yezer, R.Y. Yin, B.C. Zook À 
Assistant Professors C.J. Allen, J.C. Anderson; M.A. Atkin, B.L. Bean, N 
Brown, A.R. Bruhn, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.L. Combs, C. Costigall 
Cruz-Sáenz, C.J. Deering, T. Dietz, RP. Donaldson, V. Fon, R.S. M | 
N.C. Garner, F, Griffith, R.J. Guenther, E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudly 
Henig, D.E. Johnson, J.K. Kelleher M.P. Lader, D. McAleavey, G 
Clintock, A.L. Mescher, M.R. Metzger, S.B. Molina, T. Moody, J.M. Ore! 
stein, P.M. Palmer, G. Paster, A. Romines, J.M. Rosenstein, O.A. Seave 
M.S. Shapiro, S.S. Smith, G.C. Stephens, J.M. Thibault, A. Viteritom 


Von Barghahn, R. Walsh, H.S. Watson, E.R. Williams, K.J. Willia 
W.T. Woodward 


Dean’s Council 


H. Solomon (Chairman), 


R.J. Anderson, R.L.A. Bari, T.F. Courtless, M 
Jackson, H.L. LeBlanc, 


| 
D.R. Lehman, J.A.A. Plotz, M. Reich, D.H. Tel 
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'onsultants in Research 
LS. Adelstein, J. Adkins, O. Agbede, E.P. Anderson, W.B. Anderson, A.A. 
insari, R. Asofsky, W. Back, J.L. Barnard, J. Bellanti, L. Bilker, E.J. Blan- 
hette-Mackie, L. Bockstahler, C. Boone, W. Bowman, M.F. Brennan, M. 
rightman, B.L. Brown, S.W. Burks, C.P. Butcher, C. Carson, K.J. Catt, K. 
“hang, M.A. Chirigos, L.A. Cohen, J.Y. Cole, Jr., B. Collette, E. Costa, R. 
“ysyk, R.E. Darcy, C. Dawe, J. Farrar, C.R. Field, M.R.S. Fox, J.E. Fred- 
d. E. Freese, R.M. Friedman, J.D. Gardner, R. Gibbs, Jr., F.R. Goff, J. 
eaten, R. Goldstein, J. Granger, G. Curoff, F. Gutheim, G. Hager, J. 
put, R. Harmon, J.E. Hazel, R.C. Henneberry, R. Herberman, P.N. Her- 
o G. Hodgen, J.M. Holmes, L. Horton, R. Houbrick, T. Hunt, D. Jacobo- 
ny M.L. Jones, S. Jong. C.D. Kahn, R.K. Kahn, M.J. Katzoff, M.W. Kranz, 
M . Kregenow, D.M. Kuhn, W. Lednar, L.P. Leite, L.S. Lessin, R. Levy, 
vu) Lippman, D. Liu, D.R. Livengood, D.L. Loriaux, W.M. Lovenberg, P. 
Undeberg, W. Madow, R. Mage, C.R. Manclark, R.W. Manderscheid, P.C. 
“arzio, S.R, Mazzur, B.F. Meeker, J.L. Middlebrook, L.B. Miller, M. Mish- 
in, J. Mitchell, B.R. Murphy, B.C. Myhr, W.G. Nash, P.D. Noguchi, S. 
Oszlan, J.C. Osborne, Jr., D.B. Parsons, A. Peacock, J. Pisano, J.W. Porter, 
^w Pratt, In, U.R. Rapp, A. Raskin, W.D. Rasmussen, S.A. Rosenberg, 
Si . Roth, A.N. Schechter, F.L. Schmidt, L.P. Schultz, D. Segal, R.S. 
,Ualoos, L.B. Smith, L. Sokoloff, M.B. Sporn, T.C. Stadtman, J.R. Stephen- 
E Stewart, K.L. Storrs, C.W. Tabor, H. Tabor, J.F. Tallman, R. Ting, 
E lola, P. Voytek, R.W. Wannemacher, Jr., W.E. Washburn, R.L. Wein- 
ub, S.H. Weitzman, W.G. Whittaker, J.R. Williams 


Field of Studies Consultants 


RV, Allen, D. Ari, T. Bower, I. Breger, J. Carr, G. Evans, J. Federico, 

js rem. J. Flint, J. Fulton, R.P. Hallion, S. Hobbs, H.J. Hogan, A. Jabbour, 
"a uiper, A. MacTavish, V. McKay, E. Myette, J.N. Norris IV, J.C. Os- 
Me, Jr., H.Z. Rand, N.L. Sass, S.I. Shibko, P.C. Spehr, J.W. Witherell 


| HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


box Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced 
Ange research leading to Master’s degrees in the arts and sciences 

| ahin, degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George 
pap University were first formally organized under the Graduate 

in 1905, following several decades of gradual growth in a number 


| of 
Qop Partments. In 1930 the Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian 


Com University's liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility 
Graduat aster of Arts and Master of Science degrees, and a newly created 
Emm e Council administered all Doctor of Philosophy programs. Pro- 
l ota took responsibility for advanced degrees in the profes- 
} 8. 

cd the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
cience were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and 
degree s. All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the 
Fin 8 of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of 
8, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Sci- 


Ence 
» Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic 
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Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor of Philos 
are under the Graduate School. 


In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the Sch 
upon recommendation of the appropriate department, to students 4 
have successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctol 
Philosophy degree. 


The School is under the direction of the Cr 
Sciences. It is the responsibility of the F 
admission to the School, to provide co 


research for its students, to establish academic standards for its de 
to recommend to the Board of Truste 


es the awarding of degrees, to 

down regulations as needed for the operation of the School, and gener 
to supervise its activities, ! 
The administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is a: 
of the Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the Schi 
for all Policy matters, I 


aduate Faculty of Arts 
aculty to set the requirements 
ses and programs of study 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from 1 
Office of the Dean of the Graduate Schoo] of Arts and Sciences. WH 
completed, these application forms must be submitted to this office, 4 
gether with college transcripts and letters of reference, and other inform 
tion as required by the department or program. Admission is dependent 
departmental recommendation and approval by the dean. 1 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually Wi 
majors, or equivalent, in the fields in Which they intend to study for 
vanced degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredit 
college is required. With evidence of Special promise, such as high Grad 
ate Record Examination scores, an applicant may be accepted wh@ 
academic record falls short of p. The minimum does not assure autom 
acceptance, The departments may, and often do, sei higher admissi 
standards. Moreover, the number of Spaces available for new gradual 
students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply! 
their senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work befol 

registration in the Graduate School and must present evidence of s 

completion. The Graduate School requires the Graduate Record Examlli 

tion (aptitude test only) for all Ph.D. applicants except foreign nations) 

Some departments require the aptitude test for applicants for the mast] 
degree, and Some require a Graduate Record Examination advanced @ 
for all applicants. Students whose native language is not English are 
quired to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), % 
ministered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N J. (see P% 
26). International applicants already in Washington may take the 
versity's English Placement Test in lieu of the TOEFL. 

Application for Admission—Applicants who 

Support must submit completed applications by 
for students in Clinica] Psychology and art ther 
fall semester and by November 7 

Completed applications for gr 

be received by July 1 f 


are requesting fellowsbl 
February 15 (February 


apy) for admission ind 
T 1 for admission in 


study without fe 
mester, 


the spring semeste 
llowship support m 
by December 1 for the sp 


aduate 
Or the fall se 
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emester, and by April 15 for the summer sessions, unless otherwise noted. 
Readmission--A student who wishes to resume a graduate program 
hich had been interrupted, must file an application form to be considered 
Or readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is 
übject to review by the department concerned and the dean. The student 
ay be required to take qualifying examinations on the course work 
ompleted. Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees, and finances are stated 
DN pages 19-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 

In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each 
icademic year which contains updated information on the School's 
Policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted 
students, It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the informa- 
On contained in this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


Grades 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
ail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, 
Nauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. 

The symbol I (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
ĉen given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete the re- 
Qred work for a course. The "Incomplete" must be made up before the 
m of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" for regular course work which 
ot p removed within one calendar year remains permanently as a grade 

fon the student's record. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregis- 
êting for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

im grade of I is also given for all thesis and dissertation research 
compl. until the thesis or dissertation is c ompleted L pon the satisfactory 
à etion of the thesis or dissertation the grade I is changed to CR 

matically. The grade of CR is given for an Advanced Reading and 
search (usually numbered 398) course. 


Scholarship Requirements 
pieduate students are required to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
Tage of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admission to the 
Taduate School. Individual departments may require a higher average. 
" ? fields of art history and English require a 3.25 average. If the required 
aui Average is at any time not maintained, the student's degree candidacy 
Ject to termination. 
im case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the 
e 7 of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement 
Sc isl e department justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate 
in X outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent 
pe dean's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in 
rogram of studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point 
8ge whether or not the course is repeated. 
€ Student may repeat for credit a course in which a grade of C or above 
Teceived only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, 


Se 
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A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approv 
the dean's office by the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then 
with the Registrar. If a course is repeated for credit, the first grade 
ceived remains on the student’s record and is included in the stud 
grade point average. 

A graduate student may take 
numbered 101-199) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the d 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is gran, 
only with the provision that the student complete additional work in o 
to receive graduate credit. F 


unless the course description states that the course may be repeated 
credit. 


an advanced undergraduate course (co 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies must be 


approved by the dean and the dep 
mental advisor and filed in the Graduate School Office no later 


November 1 for graduate students entering in the fall semester, or Mi 
15 for graduate students entering in the spring semester. A program : 
studies may be revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval o 


departmental advisor and the dean. The revision must be filed in 
Graduate School Office 


- A completed course cannot be dropped i 
the program of Studies unless it is due to an error in advising ^d 
ini > in the program requires the approvati, 
the dean. 


Probationary Students—It is especially important for those d 
as probationary students to consult with their departmental adviso | 
early as possible reg 


arding completion of special requirements, W 
are specified in the letter of admission. The ex 


] wr 
xact conditions for admissi 
of probationary students must be satisfied. 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must 


be continuous] 
degree, except during the summe 


h 
y enrolled while working toward 


i t 
r sessions, If continuous enrol 
not maintained, the student is dropped from the degree program u 


a leave of absence is granted by the Graduate S. hool. tini 
Master's candidates should meet the calendar deadline for comple 
the degree as specified in the program of studies. If the deadline is ™ 
met, assuming academic approval for an extension which may be gran 

in exceptional circumstances, the Student must register and pay for 
credit hours of “Reading and Research” each semester. the 
Doctoral students in the first unit of their programs shall meet 
calendar deadline for completing this unit as specified in the pre " 
of studies. Completion of the first unit includes satisfactory comple 


Of course Work, too] requirements, and the General Examination- 
the deadline is not met, assuming ac 


'ademic approval for an extens 
which may be granted in exceptional circumstances. the student vO 
register and pay for six semester hours of “Reading and Research Y^ 
semester, These hours Will not be credited toward completion 0 er 

egree. Doctora] second unit of their programs, i.e., m 
tation Tesearch, e this unit as specified in the progra 
studies. If the 


a i or 
met, assuming academic approval f 


students in the 
should complet 
deadline is not 
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Xtension which may be granted in exceptional circumstances, the student 
lust register and pay for six semester hours of "Reading and Research 
ach semester. 


eave of Absence 


i student who is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies 

lay request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed 

ne calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. When 
& period of leave has expired, it is the student's responsibility to 

otify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a given 

egistration period of intention to reregister If a student fails to re-register, 
© candidacy is terminated. 


Nithdrawal 


` 
waduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School 
hould inform the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal 
“ithout academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


Sraduation Requirements 


Ml students must file an Application for Graduation and pay the re- 
oe graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or 
et session of the final year in which they intend to graduate. Students 
Ust be registered in the Graduate School during the semester they plan to 
» Rte. Master's and doctoral candidates may graduate in May, February, 
eptember. Students who have completed the requirements for a degree 
: āve not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this 
ect upon request. 


DEGREES 


ited below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and 
rected Y and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are di- 
" by the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridge two 
of a" departments are directed by committees composed of members 
or the departments concerned. For further information write to the dean 
€ chairman of the appropriate department. 
e degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science 
Pecial Studies are designed for students who do not wish to concen- 
e In a specific discipline. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
A Programs on campus leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
cial Studies with concentration in Crime in Commerce, Criminal Justice, 
Soci Snmental Policy, Gerontology, Women's Studies, and Philosophy and 
al Policy. 
dents with special academic goals may pursue individualized pro- 
8 of Study toward the M.A. or M.S. in Special Studies subject to 


ap 
me Oval by the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. Courses 


Us > a 
1g Vk drawn from a minimum of three fields, with a maximum of 


Urs from any one field. A majority of courses must be taken within 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences. Also required is a one-semester 


trat 
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colloquium on interdisciplinary methods. 
examination is a final essay in which tl | 
study is demonstrated. The School also offers Master of Arts in Speo! 
Studies and Master of Science in Special Studies degrees in speci 
academic areas at off-campus locations (see page 100). 


The nature of the comprehensif 
1e integration of the program f 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs? 
the following list is shown by department in this Bulletin 


Degrees Offert 
I. Humanities 


American Civilization M.A. Pb 
American Literature M.A. Ph 
Art: 

Ceramics 

Design 

Graphics 

Painting 

Photography 

Sculpture 

Visual Communication 


Art History M.A. PhP 
Dramatic Art M.F.A. 
English Literature M.A. PbJ 
*French Literature M.A Phd 
History of Religions—Hinduism M.A. 
Museum Studies M.A. 
Music: Mus.M. 
Applied Music 
Composition 
Conducting 
Music Theory 
Musicology M.A. 
Religion M.A. 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Russian Language and Literature M.A. 
*Spanish-American Literature M.A. ph? 
*Spanish Literature M.A. Pho 
II. Social Sciences 
Administrative Science M.A. 
Anthropology M.A. 
Economics MA. Phe 
Education Policy ph? 
Geography A.A. 
History MA: phd 
Political Science M.A. phd 
Public Policy phJ 
Sociology M.A. phd 


——————. ý 
; Ts m r 

* Any approved combination of French, Spanish, or Spanish-Ameri an Literature is availabl 

a Doctor of Philosophy field, 
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Ill. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics M.S 
Chemical Toxicology M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Engineering Geology M.S. 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S 
Geobiology M.S. Ph.D 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Geology M.S. PhD. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. PhD. 
Mathematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
lV. Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy Ph.D. 
Art Therapy M.A. 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
"Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pathology Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D 
Physiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Radiological Sciences Ph.D 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
Sctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission to the 
naduate School of Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine de- 
èe program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

e Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 

S of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see page 95). 
Maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses com- 
eted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not 

Teady applied toward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfill- 

Ent of the requirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 

be semester hours of work, which in most programs incudes a thesis, must 
Work in the basic medical sciences normally required for a Master of 
“lence degree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


hour 


pl 


Joint Master’s-Juris Doctor Program 


Students interested in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor de- 
Sch, fn the National Law Center and a master's degree in the Graduate 
ol of Arts and Sciences must meet the requirements for admission to 
Schools and all requirements in each degree program. It is possible 

ta student to complete work for both degree programs within four years. 


` 
Bi 
ology, botany, and zoology 
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" 1 
Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees | 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Dodi | 
of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements whi 
must be fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently 8 

separately established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 8. 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum off 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine 88 


Health Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work requin 
to qualify for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral ca 
dacy. This course work is normally taken during the semesters that alli 
nate with the medical program and in the years following the award § 
the M.D. degree. The student's research for the dissertation may 
concurrently with the final 24 semester hours of graduate course 
leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The estimated tl 
for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student fif 
must apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts 8f 
Sciences and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separa 
through established procedures. Upon admission to both schools, v 
student may then apply for affiliation with the dual degree program. W 


toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed under the juri 
tion of a departmental doctoral committee, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
The Master's Programs 


quirements listed below are applicsb! 
aster of Arts, Master of Arts in Spe 


; : 6 
ine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master | 
Music, Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master 


Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in Special Studies: 
1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program including; 
thesis, the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
approved graduate work, including six semester hours of thesis reseaf? 
is required. For a master's degree program which does not include, 
thesis, the number of semester hours of approved graduate course wOP s 
determined by the department, and normally consists of from 30 10 
semester hours. The program without the thesis is not an individual? 
dent option and is not available in every department. Departments d 
and often do set requirements above the minimum required by the Gra 
ate School. The program of study leading to the degree of Master of ¢ 
in Special Studies or Master of Science in Special Studies consists 0 
t£ hours of approved graduate course work and does not requi? 
esis, 


Work taken to make LA 


requirements leading to a master’s degree, Upon approval, up to one"! 
of the required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by 
other affiliated institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the W 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division 


up deficiencies is never counted as part of 
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his University. If credit is transferred from another institution (see 
Transfer of Credit,” below), the number of semester hours which may 
je taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by the number 
Xf hours accepted as transfer credit. 
All master’s degree candidates must complete degree requirements 
Within four years. Extensions beyond this time period require approval 
of a written request based on specific and temporary interfering circum- 
stances. 
2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for nine to 12 se- 
Mester hours each semester; part-time students must register for six se- 
Mester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply to students 
Who have fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester hours 
(part-time) remaining to complete their programs. No more than 15 
mester hours may be taken during any one semester. 
t 3. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 

graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for trans- 
er to the Graduate School from the Division of University Students, an- 
er degree-granting division of this University, or another accredited 

oll 8e or university. For a transfer of credit to be approved all of the 

“owing conditions must be met: the course work must have been taken 
E" to admission to the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of 
- oda program of studies, it must not have been applied to the 
Net etion of requirements for another degree, it must be post-baccalau- 

€ graduate-level course work, it must have been taken within the past 
ms. and the student must have received a grade of B or better in 

a Te for which a transfer of credit is requested. This action must 
Sar in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and the 

. A transcript of the course work must be on file before the request 
e considered. 

E Requirement Candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts in 
and elds of administrative science, art therapy, and speech pathology 

audiology (nonthesis option), Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master 

5 s orensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science in the field of 

“ Ens! toxicology, and Master of Science in Special Studies; candidates 

: per: degrees in the Department of Mathematics; and candidates for 

All a po of Master of Fine Arts in the field of dramatic art need not ful- 

compl ool requirement. Master's candidates normally must successfully 

ED ete a tool requirement in a foreign language, mathematics, statistics, 

mputer programming, or by graduate course work outside the major 
ao ment (see option [c] below). In place of a tool requirement, candi- 
sign or the degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fields of ceramics, de- 
cour, graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture will complete a methods 

Se selected by the Department of Art. 

ning iyu requirement examination should be passed prior to the begin- 
filled thi e third semester of graduate work; students who have not ful- 
beginnin? requirement must register for the appropriate course at the 
Outside go the third semester, Students who elect graduate course work 
complet e major department in order to fulfill the tool requirement must 

è Sader this course work before taking the comprehensive examination 

ent ttaking thesis work. Courses taken to satisfy the tool require- 

usually cannot be counted in the semester-hour requirement for the 
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master’s degree. No master's candidat 
more than three times. A tool requirer . 
cannot be used to fulfill the requirement at this University. 

With the approval of the department directing the student's progré 
of study, the tool requirement may be selected from the following optio 

(a) Passing a foreign language reading examination (a student ma 
register for the appropriate reading course for nonmajors or make arranff 
ments with the appropriate department to take the examination on & 
scheduled dates). A student majoring in a foreign language may not sel 
that language to satisfy this réquirement. English may not be elected aj 
tool requirement. 

(b) Completing a course in mathematics, st 
ming which is approved by the 
ate School; or passing a s 
material, administered b 
final examination. 


(c) Completing with a grade of B or better 
hours of graduate course work in a dep 
major department. Three se 
counted toward the minimu 
degree program. 

5. The Thesis—The main purpose of a master’s the 
the student's ability to make independent use 
ing, and to furnish objective evidence of 
field. The student registers for six seme 
must complete the thesis 


e may attempt a tool examinatif 
nent fulfilled at another universi 


atistics, or computer prograñ 
appropriate department and by the Gradi 
pecial examination covering the approved cours 
y the appropriate department, at the level of Ù 


a minimum of six semesti 
artment other than the studenti 
mester hours of this course work will not ! 
m semester-hour requirement of the student 


sis is to demonstrat 
of information and trai 
constructive powers in a chose 
ster hours of thesis research a 
no later than four calendar years after W 
initial registration. Registration for thesis research entitles the stude? 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under who 
the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be approved by i 
faculty member who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, in its find 
form with one COpy and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis 

rector and by at least one departmental reader, must be presented to 


dean no later than the date announced in the Universitv Calendar. A 
theses must meet the form, 


style, and other requirements set forth in 
pamphlet, Information Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available 
the Office of the Dean. 


6. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree cand 
dates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major SU 
ject. Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so bf 
results can be filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the dil 
before the faculty meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature 8? 
form of the examination is the responsibility of the department or prog 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examinatit? 
may, in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the depart 
ment and the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examil® 


tion date. 1f the student fails a second time, no further opportunity to ta : 
the examination is permitted, l 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 
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1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor 
% Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 
semester hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose 

ghest earned degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours 
Must be taken in preparation for the General Examination. Entering stu- 
ents whose highest earned degree is a master's degree are required to 
Tegister for a minimum of 48 semester hours of approved graduate work, 
no fewer than 24 of which must be taken in preparation for the General 

amination, While completing the dissertation portion of the program, 
: € student must register for 12 to 24 semester hours of dissertation re- 
earch, depending on the number of hours completed prior to the General 
amination. The exact number of semester hours required for any part 
e total program is assigned by each department and may exceed the 
imum required by the Graduate School. 
P. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for nine to 12 
aeter hours each semester; part-time students must register for six 

Mester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply to stu- 
aa who have fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester 
Urs (part-time) remaining to complete their programs. 

3. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who do not hold a master's de- 
doct may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a 

Ctoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at 

e master's degree level at George Washington University or another ac- 

ted college or university. 
the aoo Requirements—As early as possible, and before completion of 
eneral Examination, the tool requirements specified in the program 
pay must be completed. Various options are available for fulfilling the 
requirements: each department may permit certain options and not 
thes and all individual choices of tool options must have the approval of 

B Student's department and of the Graduate School. Options for fulfilling 

Tequirements are as follows: 
ele Two foreign language reading examinations. English may not be 
ted as a tool requirement. 

T High-level proficiency in one foreign language. (See the Graduate 
00l of Arts and Sciences Student Handbook for further information.) 
(c) Substitution for one foreign language reading examination of an 
stati ination, conducted by the appropriate department, in mathematics, 
Stics, or computer science. An examination in a graduate course at this 

versity may satisfy this requirement. 

gi, ubetitution of certain graduate course work as follows: a minimum 
tent semester hours, completed with grades of B or better, in a depart- 
lm Other than the student's major department, in place of one foreign 
l aage reading examination. Certain departments may permit options 
d d (d) in place of both foreign language reading examinations; certain 
Other d ents, as well, may permit 12 hours of graduate course work in an- 

epartment to satisfy the tool requirement. 
ents permitted to elect options (a) or (c) above who enter the Grad- 
foe ool with a bachelor's degree must satisfy the first tool requirement 
With completion of 15 semester hours of course work; students entering 
than a master's degree must satisfy the first tool requirement no later 
e second semester of registration as a candidate for the Doctor 


to 


late 5 
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of Philosophy degree. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement uM 
options (a), (b), and (c), and three of the semester hours credit eam 
under option (d) (six if option [d] is permitted in place of both fo 1 
language reading examinations) will not be counted toward the minim 
semester hour requirement for the degree. 
Further information regarding the various tool requirements is stai 
in the Graduate School's Student Handbook. r 
5. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete 
General Examination no later than the semester following the completi 
of course requirements. The General Examination is composed of 
written examination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of 8 
comprising the student's total program: the time permitted between em 
examination is determined by the administering department. Some | 
partments permit one or two areas of study to be “written off”: that is 
special, shorter examination is given after a year of course work in 
area. A cumulative examination system is in effect in the fields of chéf 
istry and physiology, and in the field of psychology a system of two d 
prehensive examinations is used. Students in these fields should co 
the appropriate department for information 
A student who fails to pass any part of th 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the 
and the dean, repeat the examination at the 
date. If the student fails a s 
examination is permitted. 


Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required M 
admission to the second stage of candidacy for the Doctor of Philosop 
degree, consisting of the dissertation and final examination, — 
ge of candidacy is permitted only if the student's € 
Examination committee finds that the student's performance on the ext 

urse work gives a good indication of success in the s 
stage. Passing of comprehensive examinations at the minimum level 
not necessarily give this indication. 

6. The Degree o 


dation and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy M 
completed all requirem 
or of Philosophy degree up to and including the General EX 
nts for this degree. 4 
A dissertation is required 
al candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly 
search and ate normally enrolls for. 
zeneral Examination; how il 
P to six semester hours of Dissert " 
eneral Examination is being comple, 
completed within five years from the 


ired © 
ompleted, the student will be requi 
retake the General Examination. 


No later than the da 


about its system. 

e General Examination mf 
approval of the departmd 
next scheduled examinati 
econd time, no further opportunity to take 


te specified in the University Calendar, the candid 
an the original and one copy of the dissertation 


'rsity Microfilms, Inc. pet 
approved by the director, two mem 
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of the Doctoral Program Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes 
the Final Examination, an oral examination which is open to the public. A 
Committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when 
appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient num- 
et of copies of the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the 
Members of the Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or 
she is recommended by the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of 

hilosoph y. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction 
3! the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful 
Sandidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to 
Pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final 

Xamination, and for the basic service rendered by University Micro- 

8, Inc, 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 
A li 


R mited number of graduate teaching assistantships and University 
ellowships are available in most departments of instruction to students 
Iégistered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. A limited number 
9! other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available. 
ch tudents applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellow- 
ip Should submit the fellowship application and the application for 
ission by February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record 
b amination scores, and letters of recommendation should also be on file 
kd this date. Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School should 
uomit only the fellowship application and have current letters of recom- 
*ndation on file by February 15. 
S “Orms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ine Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to con- 
ration for all awards available in the student's department. 
Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do 
9n the application for admission. Information concerning loans is con- 
ed in a booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the University's 


Student Financial Aid Office. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


uy, American Studies Program at George Washington University is 


tion ted with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institu- 


80 


* This arrangement offers students in the field of American civiliza- 
E an opportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. 
mbers of the staffs of the Smithsonian’s American Studies Program, 

tong of History and Technology, National Portrait Gallery, and Na- 

field Collection of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in 
8 Which provide students with an unusual opportunity to develop new 
sty ®nsions in the discipline of American civilization. This program of 

d Is open to students working toward the degrees of Master of Arts 

Joctor of Philosophy, and is intended to prepare them for research, 

Ing, and museum-related careers. 

€ Art Department of George Washington University and the Smith- 

ân Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and research in 

*um studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 


Sonj 


TORT am 


i X Ts 
———— ee 


pisak 
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Art History with a concentration in Museum Training. The Departm® 
has also established a program of study in affiliation with the Corcofi 
Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpt 
Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum of Ameri 
Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile M 
seum. 


A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy} 
American Civilization with emphasis on library research and collections 
offered jointly by George Washington University and the Library of OU 
gress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer an orð 
tation seminar and other courses and supervise students in reading 89 
research and in work on such library problems as indexing, catalogulli 
and bibliography. 

For further information concerning the 
following offices at George Wasl 
of Arts and Science 
above, the Art Dep 
American Studie 
civilization. 


George Washington University, in cooperation with two other Uf 
versities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Fol 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th-century Studies as i 
ture in graduate studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are If 
member institutions. Seminars (limited to 12 students each) are offef? 
each semester under the direction of 
Folger Library forms the 
the seminars are granted 


se programs contact one of h 
1ington University: the Graduate Scho 
s for those who are interested in any of the fields listë 
artment for those interested in art museum training, 9 
s Program for those interested in the field of Ameri 


a cooperative ve 


American and foreign scholars. j 
core of the Institute. All participants enrolled 
access to the collections of rare books, mal 
scripts, and reference materials of the Library. All registered students “i 
eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the seminars, altho 
priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students working on 9 
sertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutione 

Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is avallé 
in the Office of the Craduate School of Arts and Sciences or at the FOl 
Shakespeare Library. i 

The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered r 
a cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity at both 


» è r , i j a" 
University and the Bureau. This arrangement holds promise*for gradu 
study and research, with emphasis in the 


SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROG 


The Graduate School of Arts 


lowing special degree progr 
Arts in Special Studies w 


physical sciences. 
RAMS 


and Sciences is currently offering the 5 
ams off campus: (1) the degree of Maste" 5 
ith areas of concentration in Criminal Just” 
Energy Policy, Environmental and Resource Policy, Legislative AMSS 
Social and Organizational B« havior, and Urban Learning: 
of Master of Forensic Science; and (3) the deoree of Master of Science 
Special Studies With areas of Concentration in Employment Policy: C 
vironmental Science, Oral Biology, Regulatory Policy, Social and P 
nomic Statistics, and Telecommunications Policy. Not all of these Pi 
grams may be available in any given year. For details consult the Grad" 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


[25 
[1] 
iz 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean E.W. Kelly, Jr. 
Assistant Dean R.E. Baker 
Xecutive Assistant to the Dean L.H. Kornhauser 


FACULTY 1981-82* 


Professors R.E. Baker, J.G. Boswell, J.L. Breen, M. Brenner, F.J. Brown, 
RS, Cottrell, Jr., E.E. DuBois, L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, E.J. Gleazer, Jr. 
(Visiting), D. Hawkins, G.L. Horrworth, J.D. Hunt, R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck, 
E.W. Kelly, Jr., E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, A. Marinaccio, M. McIntyre, 
D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, M.N. Rashid, J.R. Shotel, 
J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, R. Tillman, C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler 
SSociate Professors M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, A.L. Dickerson (Re- 
search), J.D. Fife, L.H. George, J.A. Greenberg, J.C. Heddesheimer, D.H. 

olmes, N.D. Johnson, A.P. Kowalski (Research), R.I. Peterson, G.W. 
Smith, N.J.S. Sobel, L.A. Tsantis, G.D. Wiggs, M.R. Withers, S.A. Wyman 
Ssistant Professors M.B. Freund, G.L. Harbin, A.E. Hunter, R.N. Ianacone, 
ER. Lilly, R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazur, H. Nashman, J,R. Snider 

Instructors M.T. Bailes, A.H. Farbman, P. Finnerty-Fried, J.M. Helm (Re- 
search), A.H. Macomber (Research), C.B. Stapp 


Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty 


u Baker, J.G. Boswell, J.L. Breen, M. Brenner, F.J. Brown, M. Burns, 
S, Castleberry, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., E.E. DuBois, L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, 


EJ. Gleazer, Jr., J.A. Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer, G. Horr- 
Worth, J.D. Hunt, R.N. Ianacone, R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck, E.W. Kelly, Jr., 
P, Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, R.A. Luke, A. Marinaccio, A.L. Mazur, D.A. 
Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, R.I. Peterson, M.N. Rashid, 
IR. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, N.J.S. Sobel, L.M. Stallings, R. 
man, L.A. Tsantis, C.E. Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


Committees 


kcurive COMMITTEE 
IL. Breen, R.S. Cottrell, R. Ferrante, D. Linkowski, R.A. Luke, L. Nadler 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


IG, Boswell, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.K. Ives, M.K. Rashid, L.M. Stallings, 
: Tillman 
e c. 


* 
Unive President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
Offi, Y» the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
t e quembers of the Faculty of the School of Education and Human Development. "ra 
offica and the assistant dean of the School of Education and Human Developmen 
9 members of all committees 
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FACULTY COMMITTEE 


J.A. Greenberg, E.P. Kulawiec, L. Nadler, J.R. Shotel, J.E. Snodgrass, L 
Winkler 


SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
M.B. Freund, H. Nashman, G.D. Wiggs, M.R. Withers 


STUDENT COMMITTEE 
L.H. George, G.L. Horrworth, A.E. Hunter, M. McIntyre 


INTRODUCTION 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904-05 
and in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division d 
Education became the Teachers College which in its early years was com 
cerned largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and great 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the graduate & 
rollment has steadily increased, with the result that today the School has% 
considerably larger number of graduate than undergraduate students. 
reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name of the School 
changed in 1977 to the School of Education and Human Development 

The School of Education and Human Development prepares teache™ 
resource and support personnel, and administrators for educational service 
The School also offers opportunities to experienced teachers to extet. 
and enrich their education. The programs are designed to meet the bro? 
needs of all persons who seek the knowledge and skills necessary to pro 
vide for effective learning and teaching. The School's programs focus 
the needs of persons interested in the traditional elementary and secont 
ary school environments, but also include the preparation of individu 
for all areas of education covering the life span from pre-school thro 
the adult years in both the public and private sectors of society. 
following undergraduate programs are representative: human service 
dance therapy, and dance as a performing art. The following Master? 
degree programs are representative: adult education, college student de 
velopment, dance, early childhood education and early childhood spe 
education, community counseling, gifted and talented, higher education, he 
man resource development, individualized Master's, liaison special educ 
tor/parent educator, perceptual motor development, rehabilitation couns® 
ing, therapeutic recreation, tourism development and travel administratio 
vocational/special education. 

A Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development is more the 
preparation for teaching in schools. The degree provides background E 
experiences for careers in a variety of public and private settings: y 
majority of the credit hours of required courses are in the liberal arts: 
addition, the programs provide opportunities for students to devel? 
critical thinking and reasoning, as well as leadership, organizational, an 
planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon developing the human relatio? 
ship qualities that are essential in fields that require involvement wi 
people in all age ranges and from all walks of life. 
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The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative 
Unit for three departments: Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies, and Special Education. In addition to programs of study leading 
to its degrees, the School offers credit and non-credit workshops designed 
Specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolitan area school systems, 
and other clienteles in private industry and in government. 

Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts 
Staduates and graduates of other professional schools who are interested 
In teaching or in other human services areas. The School also offers a wide 
Tange of courses for teachers who wish to renew licenses and for pro- 
Visional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 

enter. Field experiences are provided in cooperation with public and 
Private schools, social agencies, museums, institutions in the business 
community, and community and junior colleges. 

f e schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
ull-time and part-time students. 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors 


Columbian College students in a number of major fields are permitted to 
Use their electives to complete up to 18 credit hours of professional educa- 
On courses required for teaching in middle schools and junior and senior 
għ schools. Students may graduate with 120 semester hours or may 
00se to complete all courses required for teacher certification and gradu- 
ate with a program in excess of-120 semester hours. Students interested 
taking these courses should contact the office of the dean of the School 
of Education and Human Development. 
R Teshmen and sophomore students may take professional education 
Courses that include field work experiences. Some of these courses make 
tible for students who are undecided about their choice of a career 
hel ave an opportunity to test teaching and some of the many related 
Ping services areas. 
! number of professional education courses are open to non-education 
Majors. It is recommended that students check with one of the three educa- 
On departments for more specific information on courses that are open. 


Education for Teaching 


tio grams of study in education for teaching are based upon the assump- 
ua Bat every teacher should have a broad general education, mastery 
© content of instruction, and professional competencies. 

ed e relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total 
“cation for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each 

thee For instance, since elementary school teachers teach all subjects, 
Y require content preparation of greater breadth and less specialization 
1t Secondary school teachers. 

an So the view of the School of Education and Human Development that 

tim CCeptable minimum education for teaching requires four years of full- 

e study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior preparation 

Chers are urged to plan for five years of full-time study or the equiva- 


in part-time study. 


tea 
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The student may choose any one of the following plans to achiev 

superior educational preparation for teaching or for other educatio! 

lated fields: 

"A. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or she maj 
take a teaching position and, after acquiring some professional 6X 
perience, return to the School for graduate study leading to 
master's degree. This plan enables students with bachelor's degre® 
to begin their teaching careers, and to use their work experience 
enhance graduate study which will follow. ii 

2. The student may choose to pursue full- or part-time graduate stud! 
leading to the master's degree immediately after receiving the bache 
lor's degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts dif 
ciplines may choose to complete the requirements for certificati 
for teaching by studying in one of the teaching fields in a pro 
custom-tailored to his or her particular needs. 


REGULATIONS 


University regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, er 
finances are stated on pages 19-32; other University regulations, on pag? 
44-52, 


General Scholarship Requirements For Undergraduates 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, vil 
drawals, classification of students, required placement examinations r 
waiving introductory courses by examination are the same as those " 
Columbian College; they appear on pages 68-69 and 73-75 of this Bulle 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A 
student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the " 
mission of the dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll 
more than 19, except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship i 

The following work load regulations apply to both graduate and und? 
graduate students. 10 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal P 
gram of college work. ot 

Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12! 
13 hours. Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, W 
special permission of the dean,* enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 40 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 of 
hours. Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, 
special permission of the dean,* enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 y 
hours, Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, W 
special permission of the dean,* enroll for 9 or 10 hours. SE 

Students who increase their hours of employment after registration 
at any time during a semester must report immediately to the dean 
that their programs may be adjusted, if necessary. 


[4 
Í 


* Request forms are available at the office of the dean. They should be filled out and rett 
to the office of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration. 
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Graduate students employed full-time may take a maximum of 6 se- 
leg hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the 
ean.* 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Achieve- 
Ment Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive 
training in compositional skills may be assigned to English 9 or may be 
lested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 
efore placement in either Engl 9 or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced 
Standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in 
igh school must take a placement examination in one of the following: 

inese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or 
Spanish. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the 
üppropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Math 30 are 
lequired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra 
and trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior 
0 registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. (See specific 
Mathematics requirements listed under elementary or secondary education 
majors.) 


EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Undergraduate students may earn semester-hour credits up to a maximum 
9! 30 hours by performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination 
Ogram (CLEP) Tests or special departmental examinations provided by 
le departments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences on an indi- 
vidual basis, Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the student to 
any semester hours of credit in the School of Education and Human De- 
9lopment, A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service 
chool instruction received since 1941. 
ba tudents interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned 
p chelor’s or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy 
me certification requirements by taking the CLEP Examinations or spe- 
Cla departmental examinations. See page 22 for general information 
n the CLEP tests, and for information on special examinations offered by 
partments. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
9grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
Ee Development (elementary, middle school, secondary education; 
entary education/early childhood education; special education: com- 
®mentary teacher program; and human services) and Bachelor of 
pence in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (elementary/ secondary 
Ysical education, dance education, dance therapy, and dance as a 
5 orming art). 
* Request f ic . d 
to ~ a are available at he office of the dean. me should be filled out and returne 
€ of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration. 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 


The programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
Human Development (elementary, middle school, and secondary educatiom 


elementary education/early childhood education, and special education 
complementary teacher program) are planned to provide (1) general 
educational backgrounds, (2) functional command of concepts and skills 


in one or more teaching fields, (3) mastery of b 
tion and skills adequate for the beginning te 
of attitudes needed for success in te 
services fields. 


The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers 
or by persons interested in being employed in other human services fields 
are obtained through college courses, work experience, leadership activi 
ties, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 

As part of formal course work, and on their own initiative, students of 
the School of Education and Human Development are expected to take f 
advantage of the many opportunities in the Washington area for develop: 
ing leadership skills. Advisors are available to help students plan thes? 
experiences. ! 

Persons preparing for teaching or for work in other human services 
fields require a well-rounded education. Therefore, a student completing 
the teacher certification program will take from 72 to 96 semester hour 
in the liberal arts. Liberal arts courses and selected professional education 
courses may be completed at George Washington University or may be 
accepted for advanced standing from another accredited institution # 
accordance with regulations on page 108, 

Experienced registered nurses and persons engaged in related healt 
services or other human services areas may fulfill the requirements for? 


B.A. in Education and Human Development in the field of human service 
by completing 120 credit hours. 


asic professional informa 
acher, and (4) development 
aching or in other related humall 


General Information for Freshmen and Sophomores 


All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education am 


assigned academic advisors at the time of a% 
signated to provide continuity of advising $% 
years of undergraduate study. The program fot 
roved by a faculty advisor. 


Since each student's program is defined by individual needs, it P 
important that students have a clear conce 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the progre” 
of studies contemplated are required. 


Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore yest 
are as follows: 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondatf 
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School, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
English: at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
Preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
of which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
Mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
College work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. 

t is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
anuary of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may 
© submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the appli- 
Cant and should be made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
t, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center St., Berkeley, Cal. 94704, 
Dot less than one month before the date of the test. In applying for the 
lest, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
dmissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

he College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
? American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 

cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 

“rectly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It 

yes commended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 
ar, 

The School of Education and Human Development will consider the 
&dequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
"Ircumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated 
above, The School may require appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests. Stu- 
nts admitted with deficiencies in secondary school units will be re- 
Wired to begin removing such deficiencies within the first year, by ap- 
P'Opriate courses or examinations. 
| Nternational students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 

foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate 
Must also show competence in the English language and may be required 
to enroll in a full-time program in English as a Foreign Language before 
®ginning studies in a degree program. Requirements will be determined 
On the basis of an English Proficiency Test administered on-campus. A 
Candidate who submits a score of 580 or above on the Test of English 
38 à Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be excused from taking further course 
ork in English as a Foreign Language, but will be required to take the 
glish Placement Examination on campus. 

tudents who have been out of secondary school for three years or 
am or do not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of 
anission tests by contacting the Office of Admissions or may be con- 

ered for admission on probation to the School of Education and 
cuan Development. A student admitted on probation is required to 

Mplete a trial program of 15 semester hours of course work with a 
take ty-point index of 2.25 or higher. The selection of courses to be 


adyi~ in the trial program must be made in conference with a faculty 
isor, 


* 
A 
lona re Tepresents a year’s study in a secondary schoo! subject, including in the aggregate not 
n 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities, and from other divisions of this 
University, are as follows: 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credi! 
at another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable 
program and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Educê 
tion and Human Development. Advanced standing may be awarded fot 
properly certified courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or uni 
versities for which the student received a grade of C or better, and may 
be applied toward a degree provided that such courses are comparable 
to the curriculum requirements of the degree at GW, 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, thé 
course may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement, Credits earned 
with a D grade may not, however, be counted toward advanced standing 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whol 
or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sep! 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis 
sions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University int? 
a degree program in the School of Education and Human Development 
The student must present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 of 
higher at the time of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into thé 
School from another division of this University must submit a form 
application of transfer to the Office of Admissions. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applied 
toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the cUF 
riculum requirements of the degree. 

Nurses filing for admission to the B.A. program in Human Services 8f 
required to submit a Copy of their current state nurse's registrato? 
(license) in addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded 89 
vanced standing for work completed in a community or junior college pI9' 
gram. They may also receive advanced standing up to 30 credit hours f% 
work completed in a two-year teaching hospital program; 45 credit hour 
may be granted for work completed in a three-year teaching hospi 
program. 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college % 
university or from another division of this University whose previo 
academic records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree req 
ments successfully may be admitted to the School of Education and Hum 
Development on probation. To be admitted into the School's deg 
program, a conditionally admitted student must complete a prescribed trið 
program of 15 semester hours of course work with 


i a quality-point ina% 
of 2.25 or higher. A student registere 


d in another division of this Universit! 
who has an accumulated quality-point index of less than 2.00 and who? 
conditionally admitted to this School must earn a 2.25 quality-point in E 
in the trial program and must during this trial program bring the accuml 


pens '$ 
lated quality-point index to 2.00 or higher to be admitted to the School 
degree program. 
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The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
Conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human 
Development. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree can- 

idate is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial 
Program. Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who 


as submitted a degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree 
Status, 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
Tesidence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of 
Course work required for bachelor degrees is as follows: the Bachelor 
9! Arts in Education and Human Development (elementary, middle 
School, and secondary education, elementary education/early childhood 
education, and special education: complementary teacher program), 126 
Semester hours; the Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Develop- 
Ment (human services), 120 semester hours; the Bachelor of Science in 
uman Kinetics and Leisure Studies (dance therapy), 131 semester hours; 
e Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (elemen- 
lary/ secondary physical education, dance education, and dance as a per- 
9rming art), 124 semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a mini- 
Mum of 30 semester hours while in the School of Education and Human 
Development. 


DEAN'S LIST 


To be eligible for the Dean’s List a full-time student must obtain a quality- 
Point index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part- 
ime student, to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the 
*5t 12 semester hours of course work. Such part-time students must have 
ĉen enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, and resi- 
*nce during the period involved must be continuous. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the System of grading and of computing scholarship, see page 45. 
le 1 order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
ast 2.25. A quality-point index of at least 2.25 is required before per- 

mission is granted to do student teaching in the senior year. 

58 Tobation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at 

^ st 2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long 

ae index is below 2.25, or until probation is removed by the Committee 
cholarship. 

With Pension- -A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
in the time specified may be suspended. 

the Student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal 

E Cdse through the dean to the Committee on Scholarship. If the case 

jpPears to be remediable and the student's scholarship seems likely to 

tove, the Committee may readmit the student on probation. A student 
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denied readmission may again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the 
Committee through the dean for readmission. A student suspended twice 
will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of 
courses numbered above 100. 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 
2.50 or better, may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, take 
one course a semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass) 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflect 

in the student's quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take 
more than four pass/no pass courses. Students must sign up for su 

an option at registration. Students may change from pass/no pass statis 
to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration only with the 
permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses required in the 
student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. 


transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester 9 
enrollment at this University. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authoriz&é 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. t 

Removing an Incomplete—When a grade of I is assigned, the instructo 
should normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usu p 
the final examination or a required paper) must be made up. When requi? 
work has been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor A 
change the grade of I, as appropriate. If work is not completed, ^ 
instructor will decide whether to change the grade of I to F, or to allo 
the I grade to remain. The grade of 1 cannot be removed by reregiste™ 
for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


National Teacher Examination 


: n ^ à i r ts 
The National Teacher Examination is optional for Education stu 
Students who take the Examination receive individual reports of 


scores and may avail themselves of the regular transcript services 
the Educational Testing Service. 


Teaching-Field Programs 
SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


Subject-area specialization depends upon the teaching position for wii 
the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools? 


t 
a degree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in mid? 


d 
schools must acquire competency in a chosen interdisciplinary SU d 


matter specialization. Those preparing to teach in junior or senior 
Schools must demonstrate competence in a major teaching fiel uli 
minor teaching field is optional, but recommended. The student sh? 
begin teaching-field preparation during the first two years. 
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. Teaching-field requirements for secondary education majors, developed 
in cooperation with appropriate departments of the University, include 
Satisfactory completion of prescribed academic courses in one or more 
elds and satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methods 
Courses. Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with 

e scope and complexity of the teaching field and the licensing require- 
ments of the various states. 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by begin- 
8 teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken 
Toughout the four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class 
iscussions are closely coordinated with field work. Instruction is differ- 

9htiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the various 

evels—elementary, middle, junior high, and senior high school. 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily 
With methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences 
ealing with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the 

dent specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of 

SUccessful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-field 

°ontent currently in use in schools. 


Education Curriculum 


The following is the curriculum for the first two years in preparation for 
d Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development degree with 
Jor fields in elementary or secondary education, elementary education/ 
arly childhood education, and special education: complementary teacher 
Program. E 


Semester 
Hours 


Education/ 
Special Education: Educ 101, 102, 103, 104 (for students in elementary 
and secondary education and the double-major 
program); SpEd 157, 158, 201, and Educ 102, 104 
(for special education majors) ............. e. 12-15 


English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52, 71-72, or 191-92 .... 12 


Mathematics: Math 9 and 10 (for students in elementary educa- 
tion, special education, and the double-major pro- 
gram); two semesters chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, or 
10 (for secondary education majors) ............ 6 


Science: Three semesters (two in biological science and one 
in physical science or vice versa) for students 
in elementary education, special education, and 
the double-major program); two semesters for sec- 
ondary education majors. Courses are to be 
chosen from BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; 
Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 ............. 6-8 
Hist 71 or 72 and another social science course 
(for students in elementary education, special edu- 
cation, and the double-major program); Hist 71-72 
or PSc 1 and 2 (for secondary majors) .......... 6 


Social Sciences: 


= 
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Speech and Drama: 


HKLS: 


Electives: 


Education: 
English: 
HKLS: 


Math/Science: 


Social Sciences: 


English: 
HKLS: 


Education: 
Math/Science: 


Social Sciences: 


Speech and Drama: 
Electives: 
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Semester 
Hours 


Six semester hours selected from the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; 
Hist 39—40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 6 
SpDr 1 or as approved for secondary majors; 


SpDr 11 for students in elementary education, 
special education, and the double-major program. 3 
For students in elementary education and the 
double-major program 3 
S ab bo iD VUL WV. à Pila d hae 65 6o ooo e-? 
PRE A gpa ele Eo qus Faeg gi edu» dee ences 60-63 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum 


Students interested in the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies with a specialization in elementary/secondary physic& 
education will be admitted to the major in human services to complete the 
following courses during the first two years and will be admitted to the 
major in elementary/secondary physical education in the junior year: 
(Students should begin to acquire competency in several physical activities 
in the first two years.) 


Educ 102 and 103 ...... ES avi s : k 
Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52, 71-72, or 191-92 .... P 
Four semester hours selected from first-group 
HKLS courses (59, 60, 64, 62 recommended); HKLS B 
102, 103, 111-12, 130, 139, 150, 151 ............... 7 
BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 6 
Ive d ana’ A OF 040 12. eR Sct eee - 
Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2 ........ Pry a An 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; ; 
Hist 39—40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 

e 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinet- 
ics and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance education 


Engl 9 or 10 and 11 


3 
HKLS 107, 108, 150, and 157. ...... nnn 1 
Any combination of dance courses numbered 10- 46 
PR es TIPERATTRITTTLTIEIL T ; 


ee ee eo See 
BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9-10; Phys 6 
1-2, or 9-10 
Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2 ...............- & RS 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; 
Hist 39-40; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 .........-* 


SpDr 1, 11, 121 or 169 .... 
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First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 
inetics and Leisure Studies degree for students interested in dance as a 
Performing art: 


Semester 
Hours 
English: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 .............. nnn 6 
HKLS: HKLS 150, 157 ........ eee hn 6 
Any combination of dance courses numbered 10- 
88. 121 OF TRO... ccc oseo evo oo eoo MAT ven Pa ey PARE 6 
Humanities: Art 21-22, 31-32; Music 1, 3 or 4; Phil 50; SpDr 45 6 
Math/Science:  BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2, 5; Math 3, 6, 9, 10; 
Phys 3, 4, 9, OF 10 ........sceescescveneeseeeeees 6 


Social Sciences: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; 
Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Psyc 1, 5-6, 8, 22, 


29; Soc 1 and 2 ...... eene ntn 6 
Electiv88: ^...» oo or PE E etenecovesdeeccsocec conoces 24 
Wate ois Bi cede vawictamiee RI. Yu. 60 


pist two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 
netics and Leisure Studies degree for students in dance therapy: 


English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 OF 12 ....... enn n n 6 
Speech and Drama: SpDr 2, 115, or 121 ......... nn n n n n 3 
Humanities: One philosophy, music, or art history course .... 3 
Science: . Bl8C 8-4 ....ceseccsccwccessecencetesesseesenees 6 


SocialSciences:  Psyc 5, 101, 110, 119, 122; Soc 1; Anth 2 ........ 22 

Education: Educ 102 and 103 ........... n n n n n 6 

Dance Technique: Courses chosen from HKLS 10-58; HKLS 121, 123 . 10 
Electives: Three courses chosen from Psyc 8, 108, 118, 151 

are recommended ........... n n 9 

Toll | .. we nda eoru PROA eer 65 


| The teaching-field programs and their requirements are as follows: 


RI 
mentary Education Program 
G 
ENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12) 


SUB 
JECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


Maya, irements are three semester hours each, to be selected with ap- 
ap p! the advisor, of art and music survey courses (may be taken on 
includ basis) and HKLS 122; 9-12 hours of science courses (must 
sogi} COUrses in both physical and biological sciences) and 6 hours of 
1; Science courses, to be selected with approval of the advisor; Econ 
liga e 1 and 2; Hist 71 or 72; Math 9, 10. (Some of these courses are 

Under the general education requirements above.) 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Thirty-six credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, € s 
128, 135. These courses are in addition to Educ 101, 102, 103, an 
taken during the first two years. 


Special Education: Complementary Teacher Program 

GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12) 

SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 

Same as the elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101. 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The required courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, & 
168; Educ 110, 112, 118, and 128. 


Elementary Education/ Early Childhood Education 


: č 
The general education, subject-area specialization, and professional co 
are the same as those required for elementary education. In addi 
students are required to complete Educ 132, 150, 152, 153, and 154. 


Middle School Education Program 


The middle school education program offers four teaching-field speciali? 
tions together with appropriate professional training. While the import 
of a thorough understanding of the nature of the middle school learn 
the middle school is emphasized, equal stress is placed on early and 
tinued direct experiences in the middle school. This experience culmina 


in a senior-year block instructional program conducted largely in 
field. 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


Communications: 30 credit hours 
Life Science: 30 credit hours 
Earth/Space Science: 30 credit hours 
Social Science: 30 credit hours 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


gh 
Thirty-six credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, 112, 4 


223, a special methods course selected from Educ 136, 137, 138, an 
and electives planned with an advisor. 


Secondary Education Programs 


In the secondary education program a number of teaching-field special? 
tions are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that, whe te 
possible, a candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an ar 
disciplinary subject area. Early counseling by the program advisor i$ n! 
to ensure a balanced and realistic program of study. The require™ 
in the secondary education program are as follows: 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12) 


BUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


Art—42 credit hours, including Art 1 and 31-32 or 71-72, and two second- 
or third-group art history courses if open to undergraduates; Art 137; 24 
credit hours to be selected from the following: Art 21-22, 23-24, 41-42, 51- 
32, 57-58, 65-66, 81-82, 123-24, 125-26, 127-28, 131-32, 143-44, 151-52, 153-54, 
159-60, 163-64, 166, 179-80, 181, 182, 189-90, 235. 

Biology- 48 credit hours, including BiSc 11-12; 24 credit hours in upper- 
êvel biological science courses; Chem 11-12 and 50. 

Chemistry. 40-44 credit hours, including Chem 11-12 and 22 or 15-16, 110 

0: 111, 134, 151-52, 153-54, 191; Math 6, 30, 31; Phys 1 and 2. 

Earth Science—49-52 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12; Geol 

21-22, 101, 111, 125, 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 6-9 additional credit hours, 

as approved by the advisor, to be selected from the following: Anth 186; 
Col 122, 128, 141, 163, 189. 

English—g9 credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71-72, 101, 
5 or 117, 127-28; SpDr 11; and nine credit hours to be selected from 
? following as approved by the advisor: Engl 133-34, 135-36, 153-54, 
55-56, 161-62, 163-64, 165-66, 167-68, 171-72, 173-74, 177-78. 

French. 4» credit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51-52 or 91-92, 103, 108, 

hi 110, and two full-year second-group French literature courses; 6 se- 

ut hours from the following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language 
êr than French as approved; Hist 141-42; Psyc 115. 

Genera] Science—43-45 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12 or 15- 

ip and 22; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; 10 additional credit hours in science as 
fe ved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of math to be selected from the 

Owing: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33. 

ro Srüphy—24 credit hours, including Geog 1; 3 credit hours selected 

4g. Geog 104, 105, 106; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 127, 133, 145, 

143: 151, 154, 161; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 2, 124, 125, 140, 141, 

15, 124 6 credit hours selected from Geog 3, 107, 108, 132, 134, 135, 136, 

German—33 credit hours, including Ger:9-10, 51-52, 179-80, and 15 addi- 
Mnal credit hours in German as approved by the advisor. 

of y2 credit hours, including Hist 39-40 and 71-72; 6 credit hours 

ing history research seminar; 6 credit hours in each of the three follow- 
8toups as approved by the advisor: Europe; United States; and Russia, 
la, Africa, and Latin America; 6 additional credit hours as approved by 
advisor, in any one of the preceding groups. 

€matics—39 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33, 121, 123 or 

Drone: three additional second- or third-group mathematics courses 
Mus; Ved by the advisor; Stat 97, 157-58. 

8... 48 credit hours, including Mus 2, 5, 6, 103, 104, 131, 132, 138, 151; 
^ it hours of applied music (voice or major instrument); 12 credit 
lano of applied music (minor instruments other than major, including 

» Voice, guitar); ensemble. 
1 Ysics— 36 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16, 
' 163, 164, 165, 167. 
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Russian—36 credit hours, including Slav 9-10, 91-92, 109-10, 161-62; # 
credit hours of electives in both language and literature from Slav 101. 
103, 104, 109-10, 125, 141, 151, 152, 164, 166. 
Social Sciences—42 credit hours, including Econ 1-2; Hist 39-40, 71-7 
PSc 1 and 2; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: An? 
1-2; Geog 1, 2; Soc 1, 2; plus 12 credit hours of second-group cours® 
as approved by the advisor, from anthropology, economics, geography & 
regional science, history, political science, and sociology. 
Spanish—42 credit hours, including Span 9-10, 51-52 or 91-92, 109-10 
three full-year courses selected from second-group Spanish or Spani$ 
American literature courses; 6 credit hours to be selected from the follow 
ing: Engl 115; a foreign language other than Spanish as approved; His 
161, 163-64, 165, 166; Psyc 115. 

Speech and Drama—39 credit hours, including SpDr 1, 11, 32, 45, 49, 101. 
103, 112, 121; plus 12 credit hours to be selected from speech commu 
cation, drama, or radio-television courses, as approved by the advisor 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES* 


The requirements are 21 to 27 credit hours, consisting of Educ 108 
223 (for undergraduate credit), 112, 131, 134 (6-9 credit hours), and 3 cred! 
hours selected from Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, 146. These cours? 
are in addition to the following courses, usually completed during the fir? 
two years: Educ 101, 102, 103, 104. 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


The.program, which is designed to prepare students for teaching P 
elementary and secondary schools, offers opportunities for specializati 
in dance education and elementary ‘secondary school physical educ? 
tion. Programs are also offered in dance as a performing art and dant 
therapy for persons not interested in certification for teaching. zl 

Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science g 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies curricul 

Specialization in Dance Education, junior and senior years- 4 
The following courses are required: Educ 104, 105, 112; HKLS 109-10, 11 
119, 133, 135-36, 137, 141-42, 144, 150, 151, 175, 200; plus 9 credit hours? 
electives. 

Specialization in Dance as a Performing Art, junior and senior years, 
The requirements consist of 20 credit hours selec ted from HKLS 10-58, 12" 
or 123; and HKLS 108, 109-10, 120, 135-36, 137, 141-42, 144, 173, 175; p» 
9-11 credit hours of electives. dit 

Specialization in Dance Therapy, junior and senior vears—10 ce 
hours selected from HKLS 10-58; HKLS 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 113 or 1 
117, 119, 120, 136, 137, 141, 142, 144, 150, 157, 173, 175, 184. d 

Specialization in Elementary/Secondary Physical Education, junior a 
senior years—Sixty credit hours are required: SpDr 1 or 11; Educ 1% 
105, 112; HKLS 113, 114, 129, 138, 158, 164, 171, 133; plus 12 hours 0 
HKLS area of concentration and nine hours of electives. 


um, see pages 115-16. 


* A course in the teaching of re 


ent” 
ading is recommended since it is required for employ™ 
many jurisdictions. 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development— 
am in Human Services 


The program in Human Services is designed for personnel in the follow- 
ing representative types of human service fields: nursing, gerontology, 
menta] health, criminal justice, etc. 

The program in Human Services is planned to: (1) enable individuals 
lo develop their cognitive and affective abilities; (2) meet a range of human 
Services needs; (3) develop human interaction and leadership skills; (4) 
facilitate entry into or advancement in human services occupations; (5) gain 
an awareness and appreciation for interacting values in a pluralistic 
Society; and (6) prepare for graduate study in a professional field. 

e program features a variety of fieldwork and classroom lectures, 
Seminars, and consultation. Opportunities are provided for acquaintance 
With diverse human service settings and professionals in the field, and 
or academic concentration in departments throughout George Washington 
Diversity. 

Programs for students will be individually planned after an evaluation 
$ made of previous professional and educational experiences and long- 
Tange goals, 

Advanced standing may be awarded for liberal arts and specialization 
Courses completed at accredited colleges and universities. Advanced stand- 
g will be granted for registered nurses who have completed two- or three- 
Year programs at accredited teaching hospitals—30 credit hours for two- 
Year programs and 45 credit hours for three-year programs. Credit will be 
eosnized for courses completed in the sciences, but not in the other 

beral arts. 

Students will be required to complete the following liberal arts require- 
Ments for the degree either in previous work at another accredited institu- 
tion of higher education or at George Washington University. 

Semester 

Hours 
English: Engl 9 or 10 and 11; 51 or 52 ........ nnn 
Mathematics: Math 9 or 10 ...........ee en III 


Psychology: Psyc1...... nnn 
Science:  BiSc 3, 4; Chem 3, 4; Geol 1, 2; Phys 1, 2; Phys 


8:56 os Rig cwineasy MEMO a 6 

Social Sciences: Hist 71-72; PSc 1, 2; Anth 1-2; Soc 1, 2; Econ 1-2; 

S Geog 1, 2 ...... ern hh 
Peech and Drama: SpDr 1, 11, or 111 ........ e ere teens 3 


Core courses include Educ 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 124, 133 or SLP 152, 
i additional credit hours to be chosen in consultation with the 
Sor, 
Concentrations of 12 to 24 hours may be selected in the following fields: 
ministration; adult education/human resource development; consumer 
ars; early childhood education; mental health; early childhood special 
meant: therapeutic recreation; travel and tourism; and vocational 
didate education. In addition to the concentrations listed, degree can- 
ivis have the option of designing an area of concentration in other 
Ons of the University in consultation with the academic advisor. 
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GRADUATE STUDY 


The School of Education and Human Development offers graduate pr, 
grams leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master " 
Arts in Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, 8f 
Doctor of Education. 


GRADES 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Mis 
mum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdraw® 
Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and 
are counted in computing the quality-point index (see page 46). 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) 4 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbe 
indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instr 
for the student's failure to complete the required work of the course. H 
instructor recording a grade of I will normally stipulate a date by whi 
work must be completed. The instructor has the responsibility for cham j 
the grade of I to an appropriate grade upon completion of work, or, if we 
is not completed by the stipulated date, determining whether the grade 
I should be changed to F or allowed to remain in the record. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


The School of Education and Human Development offers an intensif 
interdisciplinary fifth year in museum education. This program is desig, 
to prepare selected liberal arts graduates, postgraduates, and profession 
for education work in a museum or for liaison work between muse™™ 
and school systems. Students receive the degree of Master of Arts 
Teaching upon completion of the program. f 

For details write the chairman of the Department of Education, M.A: 
Program, School of Education and Human Development, George Was 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ADMISSION 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must o 
have a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit "m 
written references attesting to quality of academic record and work t 
perience; and (3) be interviewed by the University Selection Commit 
or make alternative arrangements specified by the Committee and appro 
by the dean of the School of Education and Human Development. a 
sidered essential are skills in communication, a desire to study and d 
from the artifacts of nature and civilization, and an ability for and inte 
in working with people. Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduates 
professional experience in such fields as American history, geology: art 
the social sciences will be considered favorably. 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR THE MUSEUM EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The program begins with a six-week summer session. Emphasis is on 
study of museums and communication skills. During the fall semé 

students study the school as an institution—its organization, pupil po a 
tion, staff and services—and as a laboratory, where they will work in 
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Tooms with students and teachers. The program will also focus on other 
Museum audiences. Students will earn at least 12 semester hours of credit 

&n academic concentration. During the spring semester students will 
have an internship in area science, art or history museums. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
ind Human Development are designed to enable prospective teachers and 
*Xperienced teachers to increase their professional and academic knowl- 
Edge and skills and to prepare for special types of educational service. 
They also provide opportunities for college graduates in other disciplines 
0 acquire needed professional education, as well as study in the subjects 
Which are directly related to their professional objectives. 

be Bster's programs are available in the fields listed on the following 

Bes, 


Adaptive Physical Education 


The Primary goal of the adaptive physical education degree program is to 
€ a contribution toward alleviating the shortage of trained personnel 
Physical education for handicapped persons. The program also serves 
Tetrain physical educators for new roles in public school systems and 
Velopmental and rehabilitation settings. The program focuses upon the 
Ptive physical educator as part of the comprehensive treatment team; 
€tefore a multidisciplinary approach is emphasized. 


Adult Education 


€ program of study in the field of adult education prepares students for 
“sitions in educational institutions, voluntary organizations, and other 
ito lutions in the private or public sectors which sponsor adult learning 

grams. The students enrolled in this program obtain the skills and un- 
of jandings required to perform functions associated with the roles 
lig ring specialist, administrator, counselor, and consultant in the 
of adult education. 


to 
de 


a 
th 


College Student Development 


ga DaSter's degree program in college student development provides the 
Posi" professional, and philosophical preparation for entry-level 
in tions in the field of student affairs. The program provides education 
Mag stration, counseling, group facilitation, leadership training, and 
ad ational development. Many graduates are employed in colleges 

Universities in the areas of career development, international student 
tag te residence hall programming, financial aid, student affairs research, 

ent activities, admissions, and counseling. 


p unity Counseling 


ed, Community counseling program prepares individuals to do vocational, 


“ational, or personal counseling in community or governmental 
es, 
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Curriculum 


The master’s degree program in curriculum has been developed to asik 
educators in meeting state licensing requirements for school administrati j 
and supervision. Courses cover a broad range of theory and practice -i 
are appropriate for non-school-based agencies and for educators € 
cerned with program or learning media development. 


Dance 


The master's degree program in dance is designed to prepare das 
specialists for roles in the areas of choreography, therapeutic dance, x 
education, performance, or for specific areas of specialization, i.e. crit 
history, research. The student plans with the advisor a course of study W 
considers individual background, professional interests, and career g0 
Students from a variety of disciplines are accepted into the degree pro 
gram. 


Early Childhood Education 


The master’s degree program in early childhood education prep 
teachers, directors, and supervisors in nursery schools, day care cen 


and kindergartens, as well as researchers and program specialists in 
field. 


Education and National Development 


This program of studies helps develop individual skills and competend® 
for organizational leadership or leadership support in our rapidly chan 
society. It provides a core of professional course work, along " 
competency-based electives, seminars, and internships in federal, stë 
and local agencies. The program is intended for active and develop? 
leaders in education and related fields in government, institutions, oF ^ 
zations, business, or industry who desire to understand and operate eff 
tively in policy development or policy development support areas 


Elementary Education P 
The master's degree program in elementary education is planned to " 
teachers continue their professional growth and advance in compel 
in their work in regular elementary school classrooms. The program wi 
be used to develop an academic specialization for work with eleme? 


school children, or to explore fields of specialization for present or fot 
professional goals. 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


The graduate program in educational administration is designed to P 
pare students for leadership roles in public and private educa à 
organizations. The master's degree program in elementary and secon 

administration is considered to provide the minimum entry-level preh4 


tion for the positions of principal, assistant principal, and head of dê 
ment. 


Exercise Science 


" : e 
This program is designed to prepare the student to assess physical me 
prescribe therapeutic activities, conduct exercise programs, and eV 
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Program effectiveness. Placement opportunities for graduates include oc- 
Cupational health and fitness programs, health spas and clubs, govern- 
Ment agencies, and business and industrial programs. 


General Physical Education 


This program permits students to take courses in allied areas and cognate 
fields to enhance their ability to compete for more varied employment 
Opportunities in general physical education. The electives are planned 
Y the student in consultation with the advisor and are based on back- 
Wound and professional goals. 


Gifted and Talented 


This program is planned to help students to prepare themselves in a com- 
Prehensive and research-based manner to teach gifted and talented indi- 
viduals; to design programs and prepare appropriate instructional strate- 
Mie end materials for the gifted and talented; and to supervise or 

nister programs for the gifted and talented. Graduates will be pre- 
Pared to work with gifted and talented individuals at a self-selected level, 


tanging from early childhood through adulthood. 
Higher Education 


the higher education program affords the student a concentration in 
Ministration, teaching, or curriculum. Courses prepare’ students for 

en strative positions in areas generally encompassing college and uni- 

Velo ty organizations: academic affairs, public relations, finance, and de- 
pment. 


Homan Resource Development 


desi Program of study in the field of human resource development is 
with en” for persons either entering or advancing in positions associated 
training, education, and development activities in business, industry, 
Vernment, and other large organizations in the public or private sectors. 
tor Program prepares students with the skills and understandings needed 
in Tesponsibilities as learning specialists, administrators, and consultants 


8 field. 


Individualized Master of Arts 


55 Program permits development of individualized programs which cut 
E existing fields, both within the School of Education and Human 
of Slopment and between Education and other schools and departments 
Dtofe. University and Consortium. The program is designed to meet specific 
to ,,, onal objectives of applicants with unique needs. It will be possible 
ate independent study, special workshops, international experiences, 
found thesis to identified objectives. There must be a balance between 
Dm; ional and specialty preparation and between theoretical and 
Cal experiences. 


literas; 
“ational Education and Human Resource Development 


8 : : í ig 
bog b l'Ogram is designed for persons either entering or advancing in 
i Lone associated with training, education, and development activities 


Mess, industry, government, and other organizations that require 
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international understanding. Program content is based on the lear 
systems of other peoples and cultures as each reflects values, mom 
customs, and current problems, thus helping the student develop 
global frame of reference. 


Perceptual-Motor Development 


The purpose of this program is to assist the student in developing WM. 
ability to observe performance, analyze tasks, assess developmental le ed 
prescribe appropriate activities, and apply appropriate learning strategii 
Graduates are now working as motor development specialists and teæ 
members in special education settings, resource personnel for mainstrétm 
ing, curriculum specialists in movement education and perceptual-mo 
development, and activity coordinators in public and private day 
centers. 


Program Evaluation 


This interdisciplinary program prepares individuals for careers as prog 
evaluation professionals. Work settings include such fields as educat! 

and training, public health, criminal justice, employment, and wel ái 
and human services. Opportunities exist in the federal and state gov@ 

ments, non-profit institutions, and other public and private agenci 

conducting evaluations of social and human services programs. 


Reading 


Teachers who have completed this program have been employed in vario 
school systems, as special reading teachers, reading clinicians, Te@ 
consultants, or reading supervisors. Persons who complete the prog 
(or courses selected from it) will be more attractive candidates for regul 
classroom teaching positions, in addition to being more effective teach 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


This program prepares individuals to provide counseling and psychosod 
services to people with physical, emotional, intellectual, or socia 
abilities. Employment opportunities exist in state rehabilitation wa 
cies, sheltered workshops, rehabilitation centers, mental health seti 
industry, and other settings in the private sector. 


School Counseling 


The school counseling program prepares individuals to be certified to wo 
as counselors in elementary or secondary schools. 


Secondary Education 


This program is designed primarily for junior and senior high scho? 
teachers who wish to further develop their skills and competencies 
teaching. The program is also useful to those interested in learning 8 
secondary schooling in the United States. 


Special Education 
Early Childhood Special Education 


The early childhood special education program consists of 39 semet 
hours of graduate credit designed to bring students insight and know! 
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In the areas of the development of young exceptional children; handicap- 
Ping conditions of early childhood; identification and assessment pro- 
Cedures in early childhood special education; clinical teaching of develop- 
Mentally disabled young children; and alternative models of service 
to the developmentally disabled young child. This two-pronged program 
Prepares teachers of developmentally disabled young children (a direct 
*etvice role), and early childhood special education strategists (a consul- 
tant role), Admission requirements differ for each role. Eligibility for this 
i is best determined by a personal interview with the program 


Liaison Special Educator/ Parent Educator 


This is a non-teaching special education program preparing professionals 
With the expertise to provide leadership and liaison services in the inte- 
gration of special education, health, and social services for the handi- 
“pped child and his or her family. 


Psychoeducators of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent 


2 is a multidisciplinary program blending course work and clinical 
Periences for preparing special educators who serve the severely dis- 
‘hed adolescent within the multidisciplinary/interagency team context. 
ith the majority of training provided within the Special Education 
g partment, graduate students are also involved in course work and/or 
Mical experiences with the Education, Health Services Administration, 
Vehiatry and Behavioral Sciences, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech 
Drama Departments. 


Vocational/Special Education 


3 program is designed to provide trained personnel to assist the handi- 
Ped to become self-sufficient in an increasingly complex society. The 
Dhasis of the program has been placed on career training in order to 
Wo, e handicapped person to obtain a constructive place in the 

| ina: 128 community. The student receives intensive training in assessment, 
lio Vidua] educational planning, pre-vocational education, supportive-voca- 
Pad education, academic programs, and community placement. A 
Cose of this program will be prepared to be either a classroom-based 
LE er in a secondary-level school, serving as a work-study coordinator 
Pecial education classroom teacher, or a school-based resource teacher. 


Supervision and Human Relations 


The p 


tnis oram in supervision and human relations prepares persons for 
tho rative and supervisory positions in public and private schools and 
admin districts. The program is designed to lead toward licensing for 
Wlate Strative and supervisory positions in nearby states. Basic courses 
he .* to general supervisory principles and responsibilities, and will also 


eof ; t ~ 
of Mterest to educators in non-school agencies. 


tic Recreation 
$ Program prepares students for positions in therapeutic recreation in 
Ditals, institutions, day care centers, geriatric facilities, community 
ation departments, and other facilities which provide services to 
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special populations. At least seven roles have been identified in the 
field of therapeutic recreation: these include therapist, counselor, educa | 
tor, supervisor, administrator, researcher, and consultant. 


Tourism Development and Travel Administration 


The program has an emphasis that is international in scope; it is com | 
cerned with public travel and tourism offices, convention and visite 
bureaus, research and planning firms, financial institutions, tour whole | 
salers, travel agencies, educational institutions, and corporations w 
volved in travel and tourism. The program is intended for those concerne? | 
with developing competencies needed for advancement in tourism 4 | 
travel organizations, and with preparing entry-level professionals fot | 
placement. Graduates are now employed by travel-related businesses 
colleges and universities, national tourism agencies, resorts, and in othe 
travel/tourism organizations. | 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 

AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

A bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and an undergradual® 
quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average) are required. Stude? 
whose quality-point index is in the range of 2.3 to 2.49 will be conside : 
for provisional admission. The quality-point index is computed on Ki 
basis of the last two years of the bachelor's degree program and om 
course work completed beyond the baccalaureate. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to 087 
didacy in the field of elementary secondary administration. Experient 
may be required for admission to programs in adult education and hum) 
resource development. 

Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equiv® 
lents of the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in e 
cation must make up deficiencies and may be required to take designat 
tests. 0 

An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants wh 
live in the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference i$ 
quired of all other applicants. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at othe? ae 
credited institutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be c9? 
pleted at this University as a master’s candidate. p 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed 
this University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree m 
be credited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student 
plan of specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more yes“ 
before application for admission or readmission to master’s candidacy: 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Educa 
and Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of gradum. 


credit. The plan may, at the student's option, include a thesis carrying 
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hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a student selects the thesis 
Option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from courses planned primarily 
for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, not 
including the thesis, must be from courses offered by the School of Educa- 
lion and Human Development. 

. Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission advisor 
In the School of Education and Human Development and subsequently with 
à designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. Programs 
We based on a candidates’ interests and background; those related to 
leaching in public schools are designed around certification requirements 
of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years. 


RESIDENCE 


À candidate for the master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 
Semester hours in residence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re- 
le the grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to 
Uspension, Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean 


bef 


tore enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


Te Choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the 
ldent's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the 
hoo] of Education and Human Development standards for the thesis and 
ented copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
the thesis are available in the office of the dean. 
th ayment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during 
a. Period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
$ the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
Unfinished, additional time may be granted. The student must, however, 
P enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis 
Xtends beyond the additional time granted, the student must register for 
* entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


M 
ASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Candidates in M.A. programs requiring 33 semester hours may, with the 
PProval of their academic advisors, elect to take an additional three- 
Pester-hour course in lieu of a comprehensive examination. Candidates 
Programs whose basic requirements exceed 36 semester hours may 


Wai á : ‘ : 
ae the comprehensive examination with approval of the academic 
i Visor, Candidates who plan to take the examination must be registered 


fice of the School of Education and Human Development no later than 
ays prior to the date of the examination. Comprehensive examinations 
e required of students in Early Childhood Education, College Student 
Kine PIEN, Gifted and Talented, Reading, and all programs in Human 
lics and Leisure Studies. 
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WORK IN OTHER ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 

For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their a ademit | 
competence, the Master's programs in elementary and secondary educatio? 
normally permit 15 to 18 semester hours of work in departments other tha? 
education. These programs are designed to meet the need of teachers- 
service who need additional work in content to qualify for advanced ceru 
cation or to improve their classroom skills and may also be helpful f? 
previously trained teachers planning to re-enter the profession. The majo 
emphasis is upon strengthening both academic and professional comp 
tencies. 


SECOND MASTER'S DEGREE 


Persons seeking a second master’s degree in the School of Education ani 
Human Development must complete all core and specialization requie 
ments and a minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education $f 
cialist is for students with master's degrees in education who seek fu 
professional preparation for specific objectives. 

Education Specialist programs are available in the fields of administt® 
tion, adult education, counseling, curriculum, higher education, and hum 
resource development. 


Entrance Requirements 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, d 
equivalent; two years of pertinent experience in education; a gradus 
scholastic average of at least 3.3 or a' 50th percentile score on the Gradual 
Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test are required. A score on on 
of the specified tests must be submitted as part of the admission P 
cedures. 

Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a facul! 
advisor in the major field who will submit a tentative program plan P 4 
to admission. 


Scholarship 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist arë w 


same as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and HUM 
Development (see above). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Ex t 
Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-advisor plan, tof 


the candidate’s skills, interests, and career goals. A minimum 9 

semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of p^ 
in Education is required. At least 21 hours of this work must be tak? 
on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisor, the rems 
ing semester hours of the program may be taken in off-campus offerit 
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of the GWU Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions or 
at another approved university. A maximum of five calendar years is 
allowed for completion of the program. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate 
Courses in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and 
Cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, 

an area of specialization. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
*xamination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of 
&lvanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These pro- 
&ams, which are under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, 
Provide major fields of study in teacher education, special education, 
Counseling, administration and curriculum, adult education, human develop- 
Ment, human resource development, and higher education. Supporting fields 
ey available in administration, administration of higher education, adult 
cation, college student development, counseling, curriculum, elemen- 
Ty education, higher education, human growth and development, human 
lésource development, international education, reading, secondary educa- 
vele Special education, supervision, teacher education, and tourism de- 
Opment and travel administration. With the approval of the Advanced 
maduate Faculty and the departments concerned, one supporting field 
ay be taken in other departments of the University. All programs require 
m dy of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the 
ajor field of study. 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 

to graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective, equivalent 

piat required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
Versity, at least three years of successful pertinent educational ex- 

shi ence, acceptable personal qualities, and a capacity for creative scholar- 
P and effective leadership. 

to e applicant first arranges for an interview with the assistant dean 
explore the applicant's needs in relation to the resources of the School 

Dto to guide the student in applying for doctoral study. The required 
Cedures and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates meet- 

e initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


PRECANDIDACY 


Won" Precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course 
rad in the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced 
wi uate Faculty, must be completed. This work must be completed 
stud three semesters of admission to precandidacy, for part-time 
ents, or within the first 18 semester hours of course work for full- 
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time students. Application for full candidacy will then be decided on the 
basis of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the recom 
mendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the program 
and a qualifying examination. 


Plan of Study 


In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degré 
of Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, 89 
required. Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, for 
average student, the work required for the total program will be 
semester hours, including a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertatio? 
research. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparatio? 
for comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and two m 
porting fields, and completion of a required research tool field. The secon 
is composed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, a 
the final oral examination. 

Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations mus 
register for a minimum of six semester hours of Dissertation Reseda? i 
(Educ 491) per semester until 12 hours have been completed, and a mi 
mum of three semester hours a semester thereafter, up to a total of 
semester hours, until the satisfactory completion of the final examinatio® 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Upon admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a com 
mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding the prepara 
for one of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fie 
or the major field comprehensive examination. The candidate must arra 
individual conferences with the committee members to determine 
content of each field and to receive guidance in preparation for 
examination. 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-h0U 
written examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student W 
plans a historical research investigation for the dissertation may Pe 
quired to complete an appropriate research seminar offered by the DeP ge 
ment of History. The tool requirement must be completed prior to 
major field examination. The major field examination is a written 12-h0 
examination, six hours on each of two successive days. 

The candidate begins the second part of the program after the € 
factory completion of all supporting field examinations, the req 
research tool field and the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly "m 
search and to interpret and present its results. of 
During the first part of the program, the dean appoints a dissertafl 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field advisor) 
two additional faculty members. The candidate is required to sub 
proposal for the dissertation to this committee, which determines its 8 
ceptability. The dissertation is completed under the guidance of the 
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person, with the advice of the other members of the dissertation com- 
Mittee, 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must 
submit to the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two copies 
9! an abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and 
9r reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed 
tegulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, prep- 
tation of the abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., 
"Ie available in the office of the dean. The successful candidate for the 
Sctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover 
e expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination and to 
" Ver the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc., and to 
& a microfilm agreement. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate is recom- 
anded to the dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed 
is ĉast three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination 
E" to the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, 
dotted by the dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candi- 

ès field of study from outside the University. Candidates who success- 
a Y pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by the 
culty of the School of Education and Human Development. 


Residence and Continuous Study 


the preparation for the degree, including examinations, courses, semi- 

| am, and other work done under the direction of an advisor, must be done 

lésidence, The student must be continuously enrolled in the School of 

~ Cation and Human Development, unless the dean or the Advanced 

| tem uate Faculty grants a leave of absence. Failure to register each 

oan of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subse- 

agg readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations 
® been established by the Advanced Graduate Faculty. 

| five è supporting and major field examinations must be completed within 

com eds of the date of admission, and the entire program must be 

j eted within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. 

T Candidates must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. In- 

ala concerning these plans will be provided by the assistant dean 

Tequest by the candidate. 


8 
| PECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


r 
eriuate, Undergraduate, and Non-degree Training of Personnel 
ng the Handicapped 


“hig fool of Education and Human Development offers various pro- 
ta 3 tOr the education of personnel serving the handicapped. Field-based 
ng experiences are arranged throughout the metropolitan area. Stu- 
$ are accepted at the undergraduate, master’s, and doctoral levels. 
ar education and special education teachers and school adminis- 
verity as well as students from other schoals and colleges at the Uni- 

» May elect these courses. Inquiries concerning the programs and 


dent 
e 
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the availability of federal awards should be directed to Dr. Rita Ive 
Department of Special Education, George Washington University, Was 
ington, D.C. 20052. 


Graduate Program in Rehabilitation Counseling 


This federally funded master’s degree program trains rehabilitation cous 
selors to assist those who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a plac 
in society. The 51-credit-hour program combines fieldwork and coursewor 
in preparing students for employment in an expanding field that yields hif 
humanitarian rewards. Both the profession and the program are inter 
disciplinary, drawing upon such related areas as guidance, medicine, P 
chology, social work, sociology, and special education. , 

Inquiries concerning the program, the availability of traineeships fo 
full-time students and applications should be directed to Dr. Donald 
kowski, Rehabilitation Counselor Education, George Washington Unive 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Graduate Specialization in Therapeutic Recreation 
and Adaptive Physical Education 
6 


This master’s degree program in the field of physical education, with | 
specialization in therapeutic recreation or adaptive physical educatio™ | 
funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Departm? 
of Education. Inquiries concerning the program and the availability y 
graduate research assistantships and internships should be directed t9 
Chairman, Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Therapeutic Recreation Technician Certificate Program 


The Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies offers a certifi?" 
program in therapeutic recreation. This prototype technician program ttam 
paraprofessional personnel to work in a variety of settings, such a8 e 
munity recreation, state institutions, correctional facilities, and n 
homes. The curriculum emphasizes the therapeutic recreation pro 
and activity leadership skills. Students who complete the program 5 
qualify for professional registration with the National Therapeutic Rec Y 
tion Society. Students in the Human Services Program may partici , 
in this program as an area of concentration in therapeutic recrean 
Inquiries should be addressed to Ms. Andrea Morris, Department of Hur, 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George Washington University, Washing! 
D.C. 20052. 


ce 


Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides individas 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees jp 
accredited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those n 
certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in @ aii 
fication program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and person af 
requirements of degree candidates. The School also provides a wide 

of courses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 
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Reading Center 
(See page 53) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The School of Education and Human Development offers off-campus pro- 
Stams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 

evelopment in the field of human services and the Master of Arts in 

ucation and Human Development in the fields of adult education, ele- 
Mentary education, higher education, human resource development, read- 
‘Ng, secondary education, special education/early childhood, vocational 
Special education, and supervision and human relations. The degree of 

Ucation Specialist is offered in administration and higher education. The 
Programs are coordinated through the Division of Continuing Education 
and Summer Sessions. 


z 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dean N.M. Loeser 
3sociate Dean L. Gintzig 
3sistant Deans J. Lobuts, Jr., P.B. Malone III 


FACULTY 1981-82* 


Professors E.B. Adams, F. Amling, N. Beckman, P.S. Birnbaum, G. Black, 
'S. Brown, B. Burdetsky, S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, M.C. Devolites, S.F. 
Divita, R.F. Dyer, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, R.F. Ericson, 
S, Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, L. Gintzig, P.D. Grub, W.E. Halal, W.C. 
Handorf, M.M. Harmon, J. Hilmy, J. Harvey, W.J. Keegan, F.C. Kurtz, 
P. Lauter, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastro, D.C. 
McGrath, Jr., H.R. Page, C.M. Paik, P.N. Reeves, D.D. Roman, J.B. Spain 
AlVisiting), P.B. Vaill, J. Zwick 
SOciate Professors W.C. Adams, W.H. Becker (Visiting), J.H. Carson, B.L. 
atron, J.P, Coyne, H.J. Davis, E.H. Forman, J.D. Frame, F. Ghadar, L. 
taff, S. Greene, E.W. Hahn, W.W. Hardgrave, R.L. Holland, E.L. Hull- 
ander, J. Lobuts, Jr., P.B. Malone III, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., A.E. Merget, 
ES Park, J.N. Pearce, J.M. Sachlis, S.N. Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, 
M.F, Southby, S.J. Tolchin, L.H. Truong, S. Umpleby, C.W. Washing- 
Asn E.K. Winslow 
Istant Professors T.M. Barnhill, D.F. Bergwall, M.H. Bowers, W.D. 
> theman, J.R. Carey, N.G. Cohen, B.E. Committe, G.E. Crum, M.J. 


Uni ® President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


v 
icin ty, the Director of Admíssions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
Members of the Faculty of the School of Government and Business Administration. 
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Enders, D. Gale, W.D. Greaf (Research), M.E. Hatcher (Visiting), DR 


Kane, M.S. Katzman, Y. Lee (Visiting), M.L Liebrenz, $.D. Lind a M 
Maddox, W. Margrabe, G P. Mi Kelvey, D ] Moon { Re seal h K FE 
comer, P.S. Peyser, F.J. Rooney, D.R. Sheldon, J.B. 1 hurman, GG 


Wooding 
Instructors D. Gray, N. McDermott, J.A. Talbot, G.B. Wright 


Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 
M.C. Devolites, S. Green, E.W. Hahn, W.C. Handorf, F.C. Kurtz, s} 
Tolchin 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 


G. Black, D.E. Gale, L. Gintzig, L. Graff, A.J. Mastro, A.E. Merget, RG 
Shouldice 


COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 
T.M. Barnhill, S.R. Chitwood, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardgrave, S.D. Lind, M 
Mastro, S. Umpleby 


COMMITTEE ON MASTER'S STUDIES 


K.J. Darr, R.F. Dyer, M.M. Harmon, J.F. Lobuts, D.C. McGrath, Jr., cM 
Paik, D.O. Porter, P.B. Vaill 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


A.I. El-Ansary, D.R. Sheldon, J.Y. Ruth, W.E. Smith, C.P. McKelvey, Ph 
Malone 


INTRODUCTION 


This School was organized as the School of Government in 1928. Dut! 
the next two decades, programs in business administration and public 8 
ministration were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from uf 
graduate to graduate study. The name was changed in 1960 to the Sc 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs to reflect more *4 
curately the offerings of the School; in 1966 the School of G overnme 
and Business Administration was established. 


Purposes 


The School of Government and Business Administration is dedicat 
academic excellence through the study, teaching, and research of man " 
ment and policy in the public and private sectors, both within the Un! 
States and internationally. " 
Over a span of half a century, the School of Government and pusin” 
Administration has developed a learning community in which mature i 
dividuals can prepare Ld lves to assume membership and lead 
roles in society. The School practices a multi-disc iplinary approach WT 
flexibility in educational programming in the belief that such is essenti 
dealing with the complexities of today's organizational society. The S 
offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for professi? 


* The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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Careers, and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individual 
88 Citizen, professional, and scholar as well. 
More specifically, the purposes of the School are: 
1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
Organizations. 
2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for M 
Positions carrying management and leadership responsibilities. ! 
3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for 
Career positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. j 
4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the 
Content, interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions 
in the public and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 
5. To make available the School's resources to business, health, govern- 
ment, community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area 


1 
| 
| 
and the larger community. 
8. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in 3 
D 
| 
| 


the World community through research, education, and scholarly exchange 
With governments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution 
of international trade and investment problems, and the management of 


Uman settlements. 


Academic Status | 
The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained 1 
ull membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 1 
Ministration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education | 
ot Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member 1 


"d the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the 
.üergraduate programs are accredited by the Assembly. The program 
: ealth services administration is accredited by the Accrediting Com- 
nn on Education for Health Services Administration. The Master 

rban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the 
Merican Planners Association. The School is a member of the National 
3Sociation of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 


Fellowships | 
- School of Government and Business Administration has several | 
po duate fellowships available to its students, including the Aryamehr | 
mearch Fellowships in International Business, Health Services Adminis- 

ation Fellowships, Ernst and Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in 

te or Economics, the National Association of Purchasing Management í 
oue Ship. the Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships, and the Wolcott 

ndation Scholarships. 
CULATIONS 

e 1 H + g H 

Bulations concerning admission, registration, fees and finances are | 
8t g g 


at 7% i pi 
ed on pages 19-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


Attendance 


Student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
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due are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue 
absence. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in chargé 
before provision is made for the student to make up the work missed. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty 
is permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall of 
spring semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusl 
circumstances, and requires certification by the instructors of courses 
which the student is registered that the student is doing passing work (99* 
"Withdrawal," page 47). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any 
semester. 


Independent Study Plan 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subjet! 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the per 
sonal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of 
appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
course credits normally allowed when taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfa® 

tory may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may a$ 

supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with 

needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, th 

regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be dela 

failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of 
ean. 


Students From Other Schools Within the University 
fof 
es 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register 
more than 12 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Busi 
Administration or Master of Business Administration degree program. 


Common Body of Knowledge 
Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administrati 
and Master of Business Administration include the equivalent of at 
one year of work in the following areas: 
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1. a background of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods and/or services and the financing of the 
Usiness enterprise or other forms of organization; 

2. a background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to 
Profit and/or nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations 
and social and political influences as they affect such organizations; 

3. a basic understanding of the concepts and applications of accounting, 
Wantitative methods, and information systems; 

4. a study of organization theory, behavior, and interpersonal communi- 
Cations; 

, 5. a study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, 
Including integrating analysis and policy determination at the overall 
Management level. 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business 

Ministration in the fields of accounting; business, economics, and public 
Policy; finance; information systems technology; marketing; and personnel 
Management. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good Character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
®t studies contemplated are required. 

€quirements for admission to the freshman class include: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary 
school, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of 

Blish: at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
Preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
Which must be American history; and one year of college-preparatory 
- ematics beyond introductory algebra. An applicant whose high school 

cord is deficient in any of these units cannot be admitted until such de- 
"lencies are made up. 

Mternational students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
n oreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary 
“ttificate or its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the Eng- 
e language by scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL 
en 600 on the second taking. International students may be required to 
p 2 In a full-time program in English before beginning studies in a degree 

am, 

E College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 
4g" Aptitude Test. (Normally, students with SAT verbal scores below 
9r SAT math scores below 500 will not be admitted.) 
tatia for admission include a strong high school record and a 
It ig &ctory performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test examinations. 
Jan recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
tary, Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Ar- 
ements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
~~ With the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
ie, unt Tepresents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


COMETE MER aS CR T 


tni itu t 


mai i ti iti S ai rca Aba OE a EAE E 
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08540, or 1947 Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month 
before the daté of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant shou : 
specify that the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. s 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; howeve 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The app. 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admission 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, low 
It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of 
senior year. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionali 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of 
University, are as follows: 40 
Ordinarily, students who have accumulated (1) no more than *, 
semester hours of transferable relevant academic credit must have à M 
mum 2.00 cumulative grade index, as well as meeting the freshman 
quirements; or (2) 31-60 transferable semester hours of relevant academ 
credit must have a 2.50 cumulative grade index or higher; students WE 
less than 2.50 but not less than 2.00 must meet the freshman requiremem 
or (3) 61-90 transferable semester hours of relevant academic credit m 
have a 2.50 or higher cumulative grade index. Advanced standing may | 
awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally accredite 1 
leges or universities for which the student received a grade of C or bett 
and may be applied toward a degree provided they ar comparable 
the curricular requirements of the degree. be 
In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing iff 
granted for course work completed at regionally accredited commu, 
or junior colleges. Upper-level courses taken at such colleges may be ie 
plied toward the Bachelor of Business Administration degree prow " 
they are comparable to BAd 161, Mgt 118, or Mgt 119. Other course p 
course per area up to a maximum of three courses), comparable to 
School's courses numbered 101-200, taken at an accredited community y 
junior college with an earned grade of C or better, may be accepte a 
waive certain required courses. The waiver of a required course 
not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit. uri 
Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the Me 
may be used to waive a curricular requirement. Credits earned wit w 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of sergo 
hours required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade 0*; 
better may not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. d 
The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in who 
in part or to allow credit provisionally. ont s 
It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript iy 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Ave 
sions, Rice Hall, George Washington University, Washington, p.c. ? 


— t 

* An exception to this rule is the freshman English composition requirement. Any studen uu 
ing a grade lower than C in English composition at another institution may be require 
the course(s) at this University. 
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A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division 
of this University must submit a formal application of transfer to the 
Office of Admissions in Rice Hall. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applied 
toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of 
transfer credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 

In no case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
Course work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed 
toward meeting degree requirements in the School of Government and 

usiness Administration. 


Readmission 


À student who withdraws, is suspended or is otherwise absent from the 
niversity for one semester or more must make formal application for 
leadmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regula- 
ns in force at the time of return. If the student has attended one or 
More regionally accredited colleges or universities during absence from the 
Versity, complete official transcripts must be sent to the Office of Ad- 
Ssions from each institution attended. 
e application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
Was registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the 


Versity and who has not since registered at another college or uni- 
Versity, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 
is Semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who 
Rot on probation, may not take more than nine semester hours. 
Qa ull-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher 
^ Y take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours 
Week, whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 
; Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
ng a semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that the program 
© adjusted if necessary. 
Xception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 
Sem, Undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 
ester hours of course work. 


Sc 1 
bolarship Requirements 


i a dent must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall quality-point 


20g Of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major of at least 


tsin Courses which are acceptable for credit toward the Bachelor of 
Point 7: Administration degree are to be included in the overall quality- 


e Index calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Gov- 
teguina and Business Administration cannot be used as substitutes for 
199.) 26d Courses in the calculation of the major quality-point index. Only 


Vel courses are used in the major quality-point index calculation. 
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DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or highet 
are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
semester hours (provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) 
part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a 
period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer termi 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the 
examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
"Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances 
an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for additioné 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions shoul 
be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be remove 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) falls 
below 2.00 after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study Wi 
be placed on probation, This probation extends over the period in whic 
the student attempts another 12 semester hours of work, which may W 
clude remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) is 150 
or below, or whose index remains below 2.00 at the end of the probationaly 
period, will'be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship m 
apply for readmission after the lapse of either a fall or spring semeste" 
To be considered for readmission, the student must pass prescribed tests 
and submit evidence of conduct during absence from the University whic 
indicates that the student will profit from readmission. A student 
admitted after suspension is on probation and must maintain a curren 
quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of wor 
undertaken until the cumulative (or major) index is 2.00. In no case = 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study: 

student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index 9 
2.50 or better, may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, ta 
one course a semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Past 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflect 

in the quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more the 
four pass/no pass courses. A student must sign up for such añ : 

tion at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change 108 


pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the en 
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registration. Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. 
A transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester 
of enrollment in the University. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 
eld, must be completed while registered in the School of Government 
and Business Administration. This requirement applies to students trans- 
ferring within the University, as well as to students transferring from other 
Institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue 
Work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
In the School of Government and Business Administration. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
Cannot be applied toward a degree in the School of Government and 
Usiness Administration. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or 
E" curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following 
Sts: 
‘ College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See page 22 for general 
information on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introductory Accounting, In- 
Toduction to Business, Commercial Law, and Data Processing are limited 
© three credits each of advanced standing. CLEP tests in college algebra/ 
'80nometry, English composition, and more advanced courses in ac- 
counting and business administration are not accepted for advanced 
Standing, Students enrolled in George Washington University who wish 
9 receive credit for CLEP Subject Examinations must receive prior ap- 
Proval of the department. 
vanced Placement Tests—See pages 21-22. 
chievement Tests—See page 23. 
xaminations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The School of 
Government and Business Administration does not administer waiver 
Xaminations. However, certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, 
. in Some instances credit may be assigned, by satisfactorily passing a 
Decia] departmental examination authorized and prescribed by the de- 
tio ent or curricular advisor concerned. Requests to take the examina- 
at heeowld be made to the curricular advisor and the required fee paid 
D ? Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination. See 
äge 75 for more information. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


e hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
“duation, To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates 
soph Quired to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and 
Work nore work, a minimum of 60 semester hours (second-group course 
) in the junior and senior years selected from one of the six major 


———— POE 
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es must be taken in ati 
freshman, sopho* 
field of i 


fields of instruction offered by the School. Cours 


cordance with the academic status of the student (i.e 
more, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The major 
struction must be selected at the end the sophomore year 

Math 3, 6, and 9 may not be used for credit towards the B.B.A. degree. 


First-year foreign language courses may be used as freshman electives 
provided that the student has not previously studied the language at the 


secondary level. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years 
for All Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


FRESHMAN YEAR E 
Semestt! 
Hours 
Mathematics: Math 31-32 or 51-52 .. i F : 
Economics: 9^ 1-2 TRACTU CENE y v s . 6 
English: Engl 9 or 10, 41* ee -u i 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geog 1, 2 Geol 1-2; or , 
Phys 9-10 .... eee hh t 
Elective: Courses other than accounting, business adminis- 6 
stration or economicst ........ o5 52. MIS vh M 
— > 
TO VEL Fass onis 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 5 
6 


Accounting: Acct 51-52 .............. 


Business 4 
Administration Se wetepove PER ieee me ce bsp T see ee es 
Humanities: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3- 4; Engl 51-52, 71 72, OT 
191 as Fren 3 3 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; 
Ital 3-4; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 50, or 71; Rel 9-10, 21, 22, 
23, 59, 60; Slav > 4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 3-4 or 6, or " 
51-52; or SpDr 1, 11 ... i dn 3c ate (er 6 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1, B8 .......5...cec eee e eher reor 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 39-40 or 71-72; PSc 1, 2; 6 
or Soc 1, 2 : ? 42 "-—— $ 
¢ e Y n 
Statistics BERE UE soo e) apo Aden m dip cq ^ ... 


ot eee EP PY ae a ora ai a i N 


Major in Accountingt 


The principal objective of the undergraduate program in accounting 
preparation for a professional career in accounting. Alt Vang 1 professio 
preparation requires specialization in the acquisition of accounting know" 
edge in the junior and senior years, attainment of the obje ctives req 
a gene ral education in English, humanities, social sciences, mi thea 


'search Methods for International Students) may be 


i" Engl ! 50 (English C 

for Engl 9 or 10, prov ide of C or better is received, and that the student is D 
to go on to Engl 11. A student who has received credit tor En 50 may receive 

enol w i 

Engl 9 or 10 ; v 
f Restricted to lower than 100-level courses. (Courses in human kinetics and leisure s 


may not be taken for credit.) 
+ To be accepted in the undergraduate accounting program a ¢ umulative gra ave 
higher is required at the start of the junior year 
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and sciences in the first two years of undergraduate study. In addition, a 
Common body of knowledge in business administration is necessary during 
the junior and senior years, with special reference to the needs of the 
Student in the accounting program, An additional objective is the prepara- 
tion of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accounting program. This is 
Mtended to meet the academic needs of students seeking professional 
accounting careers in the public or private sector which currently demand 
gh entry-level academic achievement. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Semester 


Hours 

Acct101: “Cost and Budgetary Control ................. eese 3 
Acct121: Intermediate Accounting ...............-+++eseeee: 3 
Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation: Individuals . 3 
Acct191: Advanced Accounting ................. 3 
BAd102: Fundamentals of Management : 3 
BAd131: Business Finance Aii yee e etsy 3 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management ; ate at 3 
BAd161: Commercial Law ............ C41 Ra deno VENDESTRNTS 3 
Mgt118: Introduction to Information Processing ............ 3 
Engli00:  Expository Writing in Accounting ................. 3 
TOU coercere cob I oa ro net pe 30 

ia erac eco ie prie M E 
Acct 193:- .Acoounting. ThéOIy. asp protesi d 3 
Annot 171: . Arse sso py thinks dda. rt esockclon ar 3 
moct 181: Accounting Systems ........ 4 o vens wo aun eR as dn 3 
BAd101: The Business Environment ....................... 3 
BAd198: Business Policy and Administration .............. 3 
Mgt119: Computer Programming for Information Systems ... 3 
Econ121: Money and Banking ............... een 8 
Stat103: Sampling in Accounting ................ eese 3 


Elective: Three semester hours selected from courses in ac- 
counting,* business administration, or economics, 
and three semester hours selected from courses in 
other departments... <. iki rina Ue ed EREETS TI 6 


TOR ix uroet intro vA Pes E de Ru 30 


A 
CCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


ay ship program, limited to selected senior accounting majors, is 
lable during the semester break of the senior year. To be admitted 
e 1s program students must have the approval of the chairman of the 
home tment of Accounting and must have completed at least 15 semester 
of th of accounting courses, including a course in auditing, by the end 
cou, fall semester of the senior year, with a grade average of 3.0 both in 
Year Ming and overall at the start of the fall semester of the senior 
senio tudents will be paid a salary while conducting audits under 
indust Supervision of participating C.P.A. firms. Other internships with 
=y and government are available. Students who complete the 
of lified Students accepted in the accounting internship program will elect Acct 199 in place 


tion, o Semester hours of electives selected from courses in accounting, business administra- 
economics, 


aasi a a AGE 


— 
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internship successfully will register for Acct 199 the spring semester of 
their senior year and will receive three semester hours of credit. For 
further information consult the chairman of the Department of Accounting 


Majors in Business, Economics, and Public Policy; Finance; Information 
Processing; Marketing; and Personnel Management 


The programs in these five fields of instruction are designed to provide the 
broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business Of 
governmental administration. The programs consist of 36 semester hours 
of required general business administration courses; 15 hours of require 
major-related courses; and nine hours of electives, normally advance 


courses in liberal arts subjects. 


JUNIOR YEAR. Ever ree Caci À " à 
Semeste® 
Hours 

Acct193: Business Budgeting ........... nnn n nn tns. : 
BAd102: Fundamentals of Management .......... nnn ; 

BAd105: Personnel Management ............ nnm nn n nnn $ 

BAd 131; Business Finance ......... nn n n n n n n ng ; 
BAd141: Basic Marketing Management ...........« t $ 


Mgt118: Introduction to Information Processing ......---+-+: 
Major-Related 

Courses: Six semester hours selected from the chosen area of 6 

specialization (see below) ............ T E 5 

Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor .... 


— 

Tetul 2 ana SSMO iS Cer yo. cb S30 $992 v 63 9 

SENIOR YEAR E O 

BAd101: The Business Environment ........... «nnn n nns ; 

BAd161: Commercial Law ................ enn nnn nr $ 

BAd 181: Manufacturing Production ............ nn nn . 3 

BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration .........--++- + $ 
Econ 121: Money and Banking .............. n n n n nnng. 

*Psyc144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 3 
Mgt107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science .......-.++++: 

Major-Related 

Courses: Nine semester hours selected from the chosen area 9 

of specialization .........ee mr z 

Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor .. BD 3 

9 


EMEN SS a ear See re 


The major field should be selected at the end of the sophomore year. 
student should contact the Assistant Dean for Undergraduate Progt ^ 
for the assignment of a faculty advisor. Major-related courses for bus 
ness, economics, and public policy; finance; information processin 
marketing; and personnel management are described below. 


1. Business, Economics, and Public Policy 

This field is directed toward developing understanding and skills applica ple 
a wide variety of positions in business and government. Students will supi 
ment basic course work in business and economics with additional course 


ple Y 


— "T d 
* Marketing majors should complete BAd 146, Consumer Behavior, in lieu of this require 
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9conomics, political science, and government-business relations. The social, 
legal, political, and economic environment of business and the micro- and 
Macroeconomic foundations of governmental programs and regulatory activity 
Will be studied to establish a basis for developing and evaluating effective 
usiness responses. The program is concerned with the continuing business- 
Sovernment dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two 
Sectors of the economy. 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the area of 
usiness, economics, and public policy: 
BAd107: Collective Bargaining 


BAd 132: International Business Finance 

BAd176: International Business Theory and Policy 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
*Econ102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 


Econ 136: Natural Resources and Environmental Economics 
Econ 158: Industrial Organization 
Econ159: Government Regulation of the Economy 
Econ 161: Public Finance I 
Econ 162: Public Finance II 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 
PSc116: The American Presidency 
PSc117: Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics 
PSc118: Legislative Process 
2. Finance 
~ais field helps students develop the skills required for entry-level employment 
in Corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. Corporations em- 
Ploy entry-level finance specialists for cash, credit, or inventory analysis or 
inp gement and for work in bank relations and capital budgeting. Financial 
stitutions offer opportunities for entry-level finance specialists to analyze 
*Pecific securities and to assist in loan analysis. The government sector looks to 
Im majors as potential financial analysts. The undergraduate B.B.A. degree 
` a finance major also provides an excellent foundation for graduate 
Cademic programs, especially the study of law. 
ns courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
Acct111: Financial Statement Analysis or 
Acct121: Intermediate Accounting 
BAd113: Real Estate Investment or 
BAd 121: Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd 132: International Business Finance 
BAd133: Capital Formation 
BAd 134: Working Capital Management 
*BAd 138: Investment and Portfolio Management 
*BAd 139: Advanced Financial Management 


3. Information Processing 
pricate taking this field are recruited by organizations in both the public and 
e sectors for positions as programmer/analysts and systems designers. 
“og entry-level positions lead to careers in the marketing of computer hard- 
d Software, systems consulting, and management. Medium to large 
wit Roos are currently expanding their reliance on computer systems and, 
€ development of inexpensive but powerful mini- and microcomputers, 


0 E ; 
Swen of smaller organizations are finding computers to be cost-effective 


Required for this major field. 
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curriculum 
he omputet 


Students will supplement the 


basic skills learned in the B.B.A 
with courses planned to provide t 


a firm foundation in the use of 
These courses relate 


as a tool in solving information problems in organizations. " 
ongoing, real-world applications of computers to the functional areas of bush 
ness and government organizations. i 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the area 0 
information processing: 
+CSci157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
+CScii58: Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
*Mgt119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 
*Mgt120: Information Systems Development I 
*Mgt121: Information Systems Development Il 
*Mgt122: Special Studies in Information Systems 
Phil121: Symbolic Logic 
Stat114: Data Structures 
4. Marketing 
This field has the objectives of: (1) developing a con: eptual understanding of # 
on marketing activities an 


complex and changing environment and its effects a 
institutions; (2) understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior; (9) providing 
the skills to analyze demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit rele 
tionships of marketing programs; (4) enhancing abilities in written and verba 
communications; and (5) developing skills in formulating and implementing com 
prehensive marketing plans. d 

Typical entry-level positions for students with marketing majors ares ^ ^ 
vertising account executives, marketing researc h project managers, retail y 
sistant buyers, and sales representatives for consumer or industrial produc. 
firms. Students with marketing backgrounds also have obtained positions $ 
physical distribution, public relations, wholesale firms, an la variety of govem 
mental and non-profit organizations. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in 
marketing: 


f 
the area ? 


*BAd143: Marketing Research 
BAd 144: International Marketing Management 
*BAd145: Sales Management 
BAd 147: Advertising 
BAd 148 Seminar: Retailing Management 
*BAd 149: Marketing: Strategic Planning 
BAd171: Transportation and Logistics Man 
BAd175: Introduction to International Business 
Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat105: Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 


Mgt119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 


agement 


5. Personnel Management 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resous 
in business organizations. Entry-level career opportunities re in such p" 
as personnel management, employee relations, collective bargaining, and ™ 
power utilization. Since the field focuses on the management o! human 

' the student 


sources in a general sense, this concentration also prepares 
responsibilities associated with general management and leadership. a? 
he ar? 


a ] r$ ` -— i g } i 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in t 
personnel management: 


* Required for this major field 
t See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletir 
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*BAd 106: Leadership in Personnel Management 
*BAd107: Collective Bargaining 

Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc129: Theories of Personality 

Psyc131: Psychological Tests 

SpDri121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be considered for admission, applicants must present a Bachelor's 
gree from a regionally accredited college or university. Application is 
made directly through the Admissions Office, School of Government and 

Usiness Administration. Admission to Master's programs is granted on 
a highly competitive basis. Previous academic history, performance on the 
applicable entrance examination, letters of reference, motivation and 
üptitude to do graduate-level work, and professional experience are all 
aken into consideration. 

Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master 
ap Accounting and Master of Business Administration must submit accept- 
able scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; applicants for 
a mission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of Health Services 
suministration and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must submit 

€s on the Graduate Management Admission Test, the Miller Analogies 
est, or the Graduate Record Examination; applicants for admission to 
Megrams leading to the degrees of Master of Public Administration and 
sa ur of Science in Information Systems Technology must submit scores 
de E Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the appli- 
ing Sen make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Test- 
Ns Princeton, N.J. 08540. Correspondence concerning the Graduate 
the ment Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; concerning 
raduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 


SENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


M Sludents must complete the prescribed minimum number of semester 
Ours 2 graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester 
mnsfor graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for 
Bas o the School of Government and Business Administration from the 
ision Wy University and Summer Students, another degree granting di- 
Versity : this University, Or another regionally accredited college or uni- 
nder the following conditions: the course work must be approved 

plied of the student s program of studies, it must not have been 
à to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must be 
© graduate level, it must have been taken within the past two years, 
t © student must have received a grade of B or better. This action 
Of the © approved by a petition to the advisor and the dean. A transcript 
Sh ul Course work must be on file before the petition can be considered. 
Stade eevenced standing be granted, the credit will count; howe er, the 
not be used in calculating the cumulative grade point average. 


* 


*d for this major field. 
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Extended programs, including undergraduate background courses, may 
be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a fie 
other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow, or whose 
undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion 0 
the required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or Te- 
quired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Com: 
prehensive Examination if required in the chosen degree or concentration: 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has been ap- 
proved at the time of registration by the dean and the curriculum advisor 
No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted towa 
a master's degree. 

Full-time students are normally expected to register for nine to 12 
semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more 
than 20 hours a week may not take more than six semester hours. All wor 
for a master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an extensio? 
of time is granted by the dean. f 

Students who expect to continuė studies for the degree of Doctor 0 
Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after T€ 
ceiving the master's degree should ask for assistance in planning programs 
so that they may qualify for admission to candidacy for the doctorate: 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal W 
struction, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience an 
the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 0 , 
department, curriculum advisor or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only " 
certain degrees and fields of instruction. Degree candidates shot 
consult faculty advisors about examinations required and material to " 
covered. In writing the examinations students are expected to correla 
what has been learned in course work and from the literature of. : 
field. The examinations normally require four to eight hours. Sectio? 
broadly cover the various fields which the candidate has selected. 

Examinations are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesle 
and should be taken during the last semester of course registration " 
shortly after completion of prescribed course work. : 

A written application is filed with the department supervising the wi 
dent's field of study at the time of registration for the semester in W™ A 
the examination is to be taken. Before applying, the student must hav 
completed all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semès 7 
and must have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the oxen 
nation, a candidate may withdraw only by written notice to the dep® 
ment chairman. " 

A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the facul 
advisor as to a subsequent course of action. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS : 
Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum pas? 
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F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
and Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade 
of C is not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A 
in a graduate course of equal status. A minimum grade-point average of 
3.00 is required for award of a graduate degree. All courses taken after 
Matriculation as a graduate student (except for Audit or CR) will be 
Used in the calculation of the grade-point average. 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 will be placed on 
Probation. This probation extends through the period in which the student 
Next attempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed courses. 

Uring this period the student's performance will be monitored to de- 
€rmine suitability for continued study. A student who is subject to pro- 
ation for a second time is automatically suspended. 

A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to 
Present cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study 
should be permitted. 

A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course, 
and permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and 
achieve at least the grade of B. (Such a retake does not expunge the grade 
ot F and it remains part of the student's record.) Should this level of per- 
Ormance not be obtained, the student will be denied further registration 
as a degree candidate. 


SUSPENSION 
A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see 
above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is sus- 
ended or withdraws under these conditions may apply for readmission 
ied the lapse of one semester. To be readmitted the student must submit 
idence which indicates academic success if readmitted. A student 
© readmitted will continue on academic probation and must achieve a 
imum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 semester hours of 
Staduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum quality- 
Sint index a second suspension will result and subsequent readmission 
be denied. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 

Onditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
ithdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

ex e grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the 
amination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 

An Semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 

than complete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 

E nged to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, 

tig, P uctor and a student may jointly petition the Dean for additional 
" In which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should 
Submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
Teregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


The Thesis 


tudents contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the 
as an elective in their master’s program. The thesis subject should be 
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selected as early as possible so as to permit effective integration with the 
course work. j 

The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the students 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor 
in charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later that 
the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulation 
regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the 
Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
semesters in which registered for thesis (299-300), to the advice am 
direction of the member of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to Ba 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The stu 
dent must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the preps 
ration of the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the dal 
registered for thesis 300, the student must register for the entire six hours 
of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF ACCOUNTING 


The Master of Accounting degree is designed to prepare students for pro 
fessional careers in accounting. Although accounting careers may be 
the public or private sector, a particular objective of the program is ! 
student's attainment of professional certification. The Master of Accounting 
is recognized as the necessary fifth year of education in a professional ac 
counting program, and as such, it is superimposed on a Common Body ^ 
Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. The Common Body b 
Knowledge is ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor's degre? 
in accounting or business from an accredited institution of higher educ? 
tion. A minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate course work will be 1” 
quired of all students who have completed the prerequisite courses prior 5 
admission to the program (see page 200). Specific prerequisite course 
required in accounting and business will vary, based on the student's statt 
upon admission to the program. Successful completion of a comprehensi@ 
examination in the final semester of course work is required. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Business Administration degree is recognized as the ba 
preparation for careers in management. The program of study leading, 
the Master of Business Administration provides a basic foundation in t ; 
functions of business, the environment in which it operates, and the ; 
alytical tools needed for intelligent decision-making. The program P 
vides a study in depth in one field of instruction and a broad expos? 
to subjects and issues at the general management level d 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of whi 4 
27 may be waived if comparable study has been completed prior tO k 
mission. Thus, the minimal program is at least 33 semester hours. 

The program of study consists of two levels: 


First Level: 


Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 hours) 
Econ 217-18; Acct 201; Mgt 200, 218, 270; BAd 201, 230, 240, 297 
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This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level 
Courses, except for BAd 297 which must be taken in the last semester of the 
Program. All of these course requirements, except BAd 297, may be satisfied 
y evidence of successful completion of comparable work at other institutions. 
Common Body of Knowledge courses not completed before the applicant ma- 


triculates in the School of Government and Business Administration will be 
assigned in the letter of admission. First-Level courses may not be taken to 
Satisfy Second-Level requirements (breadth, field of instruction, o: elective 
Courses). 


Second Level: 

1. Breadth Courses (15 hours) 

is set of courses provides exposure to a broad range of subjects intended 
lo develop professional competence in general management. In consultation with 
the advisor, the student selects five courses from at least four areas outside 
the field of instruction. Thus the student has the flexibility to design a pro- 
Bram that is tailored to individual career goals 

2. Field of Instruction Courses (12 hours) 
“ne purpose of this set of courses is to give the student an understanding 
ln a selected field. Courses are selected in consultation with the advisor and 
May be tailored to individual interests 

3. Elective (3 hours) 
in € student may select any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement 

Consultation and with the approval of the advisor 


Fields of Instruction 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the follow- 
Ing fields. 


BUSINESS, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This field. is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and dealing with 
tes Principal forces shaping the total business environment. Special at- 
cultures is paid to the policies and programs of governments, social and 
C! change, and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the 
the omy. Students concentrating in this area take courses that survey 

Social, legal, political, and economic environment of business and 
af pecto- and macroeconomic foundations of government programs and 
^ SIness response to these programs. Elective courses may be chosen 
of ines representation, public decision-making, government regulation 
— government-business liaison functions, and public adminis- 


FI 
NANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


inge Leld prepares students for careers in finance and investments, provid- 
lanni e kground in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range 
design reporting and financial management processes. Courses are 
trols E to emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and con- 
aPplies cessary for making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only 
tailtoad o manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes 
ing n and public utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive operat- 
busin ures. Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts across 
sub ess lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than a form of 


SMantive difference. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIONAL CYBERNETICS 
This field addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively 
with the fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larget 
and more complex as changes accelerate both socially and technologically: 
In many traditional academic fields general systems and cybernetic con- 
cepts have evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding 
increasingly complex systems. This has profound relevance for the com 
temporary operating manager and policy-maker. 
Because this program is essentially interdisciplinary and transcontextué! 
in nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportunities 
to apply educational experience to managerial, organizational and socié 
problems. Professional and academic career potentials are available in H 
following fields: (1) research and teaching in the growing number 9 
systems and cybernetics oriented programs now emerging in college 
and universities in the United States and elsewhere in the world; (2 
institutional/environmental interface management or consulting; (3) system 
focused organization development consulting or staff work; (4) corporé 
and government agency long-range (strategic) planning and control 8% 
tivities; and (5) advisory and staff positions and program directors 
global agencies such as operating components of the United Nations 
multinational corporations and foundations, and multi-governmental age". 
cies such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and departments of natio! 
governments. 


HUMAN SYSTEMS 

This field of study reflects the assumption that the effective utilization of 
the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and resear? 
but also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious 10 
in effective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are d 
signed to equip the student with organizational concepts and behavior 
skills appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human system's tot 
resources. 

This program helps to meet the need for professionals capable of desig 
ing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizatio à 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is On m 
interrelationships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem 
solving, organizational growth, and increased complexity of modern orga 
zations and their effect upon the functions of organizational developme® 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
This field is designed to provide a managerial understanding of the prit 
ciples of manual, mechanical, and electronic information processing 
cluding computer programming concepts, methods, and languages: ol 
appreciation of the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure 
information processing equipment; a knowledge of all phases of mane 
ment information systems development, implementation, and evaluati? 
and an understanding of the roles of both management and systems the 
sonnel in information technology. It also provides an appreciation of 
role of information systems as a tool of management. o 
Students participate in the development of management informati 
systems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installati 
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Management, and evaluation of management information systems—during 
Class sessions. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


This field is designed to prepare students for careers in firms operating 
On a multinational basis or about to enter the international field; for 
Careers in the federal government and in international agencies concerned 
With business, industry and finance abroad; and for the commerce option 
of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 
is program is also designed to provide foreign students with the back- 
8tound and skills necessary to promote international business, and to pre- 
Pare them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 
®ountries and for commercial officer positions within their governments. 
ach student's program is individually developed by the student's advisor 
According to the student's background and interests. 


MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 


This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influenc- 
Ng research and development management, business, and public policy. 
© employment of “state-of-the-art” technology and the creation of new 
Chnology through research and development are important processes 
I the achievement of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 
e research and development environment has many unique operational 
Characteristics. The concentration has been designed to identify and study 
€ problems associated with managing creative professional people in a 
ynamic technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for 
2 €nts to undertake original and meaningful research involving political, 
°onomic, sociological, and operational problems encountered by manage- 
Ment in industrial, governmental, and military research and development 
anizations. 


te 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND CONTROL 


18 field provides an integrated study in management systems for strategic 
anning and operational control to improve organizational effectiveness 
efficiency in decision making. 
MARKETING 


i 8 field is devoted to the development of professional marketing man- 
Prod whose responsibilities may include planning and developing new 
"à Ucts, services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; and 
ink distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the 
Qeon management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Man- 
Promen’ Buyer Behavior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses are 
eel Management, Marketing Channels, Marketing Strategy, and 
ange Service Management. Specialized elective courses, International 
being, Industrial and Government Marketing, and Marketing and 
te Policy, utilize the resources of the Washington metropolitan area. 


SONNEL MANAGEMENT 


field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human re- 
dome, 3 in business organizations. Career opportunities are open in 
Stic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade as- 
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sociations, research and educational institutions and local, state and 
federal government agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the T€ 
cruitment, selection, employment, and development of people, indust 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations and manpowé 
utilization. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field responds to a demand for greater professionalism imposed by 
the increasingly diverse goods and services created by our moder? 
economy. As this diversity grows, organizations find the most efficient 
and often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement ac 
tion. A sustained growth in purchase volume, variety, and complexi 
has occurred in both public and private sectors. This growth places eve 
greater demands upon the skill and resourcefulness of procurement r^ 
contracting personnel. The field has therefore been designed with 
following objectives: (1) to provide a broad professional education 1 : 
knowledge and skills necessary for success in this field; (2) to help © 
student develop increased ability in analysis, decision-making, and € 
munications; (3) to enhance the student's understanding of the econo f 
social, legal, and technological considerations present in prot urement 
contracting activity. This field of instruction is available in an electi 
field for Master of Public Administration students. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 


This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathemsl 
cal approaches to problems of managerial control and decision-mé " 
While the program will develop a competent background in b- 
mathematical theory associated with the various techniques, it is orien 
toward applications of thé techniques rather than their theoretical ma 
matical content. 


MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


tel 
This 54-semester-hour program is designed to provide a core of generali 
administrator courses for all students, coupled with specialized elect” 
fields of instruction to meet the interests and career objectives 9 
dividual students. 0) 
The generalist core includes the following nine courses: HSA 2 
203, 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each stu " 
must take two advanced HSA courses, one chosen from Group I an a 
from Group II, from among the following: 


Group I (Policy/Planning)—HSA 221, 223, 225, 227, 252, 255 


PA 


Group II (Management)—HSA 231, 233, 235, 236, 237. 238, 239 


(j 

During the last semester on campus, each student must also comple 
HSA 245 which serves to integrate the concepts and methods of he? 

services administration. clue 

The fields of instruction are each comprised of 18 credit hours, inc, p 

ing an experience-based learning component. In some fields of instru ip 

a one-year (9-semester-hour) administrative residency is mandatory g 
other fields of instruction the student may choose a 3-semester-hour int 
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Ship and 6 semester hours of additional course work as a substitute for 
the 9-hour residency. Consequently, fields of instruction fall into one of 
two patterns: 


Residency Option—Specialist course work, 9 hours; administrative resi- 
ency, 9 hours.* 


Internship Option—Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern- 
ship, 3 hours. 


Courses comprising the field of instruction may be taken in the Health 
€rvices Administration Department, the School of Government and 
Usiness Administration, the U niversity, or the Consortium of Universities. 
ach student develops a set of conceptually related courses suitable for 
@ field of instruction and the individual's career objectives. The choice 

courses must be approved by the individual's faculty advisor and the 

*partment(s) offering courses. 

is curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity to 

*Velop academic programs particularly suited to their needs. The core 

“Ourses and the two advanced HSA courses provide students with 

generalis; administrative competence; the nine fields of instruction offer 

* Wide choice of areas in which to develop special expertise. In all but 

three fields of instruction, students have a choice concerning the amount 

of Experiential learning they wish to include in their programs of study. 

18 choice concerning the amount of field experience can affect the 
lumber of months required to complete the program; that is, for a full- 
£9 Student the residency option will require 28 months, while the 

"v €tnship option will require 20 months. 


Fields of Instruction 


M, 
ANAGEMENT OF ACUTE CARE HOSPITALSt 


This lield of instruction is designed to provide an understanding of the 

8anization, management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, 

Pade and administrative functions, and analysis of systems and pro- 

Tes used to provide short-term inpatient services. Students are also 

Tovided with a managerial base in the areas of health services policy 
ng, regulation, and legislation. 


M 
ANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM SERVICESt 


on eld explores a wide range of medical and support services required 
im Fecurring or continuous basis by individuals who are unable to 
The independently due to chronic mental or physical impairment. 
for th Services are provided in a variety of settings, including homes 
Or E aged, chronic care, rehabilitation or psychiatric hospitals, hospitals 
Center es for the mentally retarded and deve lopmentally disabled, geriatric 
bage in and the client's home, The field also provides a management 
ad] n the areas of health services planning, policy making, regulation, 
egislation as applied to long-term care. 


* 

(dent, w 
© grade. 

Our 


ill not be permitted to enter any administrative residency unless they have attained 
Point average with no grades of I (Incomplete) 
administrative residency is mandatory in this field of instruction. 
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MANAGEMENT OF AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVICES* 

This field addresges the critical need for managing the delivery of health 
and medical services to individuals who do not require the constant 
supervision associated with inpatient care and who either can trave 
to the site where service is provided or can be treated in their domicile. 
Although this definition includes such activities as individual practice 
of medicine, instruction will focus only on the management of services 
in organizational settings in which two or more individuals are engage 
in delivering ambulatory care as a service offered by a formal organize 
tion. Examples of settings for ambulatory services are hospital outpatien 
departments, medical group practices, health maintenance organization 
(HMOs), and public health center clinics. Ambulatory services administra 
tors also work in the areas of health services planning, policy making 
regulation, and legislation. 

HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

This field is designed to provide an understanding of information systems 
as they are used in the administration of health services. The applicé 
tion of electronic data processing or computers to health care is stresse@ 
Although some knowledge of programming languages will be necessaly) 
the concepts of information and computer systems will be emphasizes 
Examples of the areas of application are medical records, program ovalut 
tion, community/national health statistics, financial management asses? 
ment, and productivity control. 


HEALTH SERVICES FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

This field responds to a demand for a thorough understanding by the 
administrator of financial management in health institutions. The » 
struction includes managerial accounting, cost analysis, financial decisio? 
making, capital formation, and investment analysis, with specific adapl? 
tion to unique problems within the health care field. 


HEALTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMENT h 
This field explores the management of physical resources in healt 
service institutions. The instruction focuses on the purchasing and mae 
agement of supplies and equipment, inventory management, contracting 
cost allocation, plant operations, and facilities maintenance. 


HEALTH SERVICES POLICY, MARKETING, AND PLANNING 


This field is designed for those who wish to focus on strategic planni 
and marketing of health care systems and health care institutions à jl 
health policy development and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills V7 
enable the student to develop realistic and accurate statements of p i 
ciples that can guide the health activities of governments, institutio? 
and other organizations. An emphasis on planning and marketing $ s 
will enable the student to develop strategies based on values expres is 
by health services policies and to conduct marketing activities wi d 
health services organizations. Skills related to achieving accepta 
of policies and implementation of plans will also be developed. 
overriding concept is that of strategic health decision-making ™ 
atmosphere of systematic inquiry with an awareness of values. 


* Nine-hour administrative residency is mandatory in this field of instruction 
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HEALTH SERVICES AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


This field deals with the application of research techniques and methodol- 

gies to the delineation of policy issues and the generation of solutions 

to problems in the organization, delivery, and financing of health services. 
Perations research is the application of mathematical techniques such 

âs linear and nonlinear programming, queuing models, and simulation to 
eVelop solutions for operating and policy problems. 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


This field covers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and develop- 
Ment, and evaluation of health services personnel. Included are the various 
Personnel functions, the development of personnel policies and procedures, 
*mployee and labor relations, and collective bargaining. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Public Administration (MPA) degree program prepares the 
ent for a professional career in public service. The 42-hour program, 
Outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all students 
"ld specialized elective fields tailored to the interests and career ob- 
lectives of each individual student. The curriculum provides graduate 
struction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards 
or Professional Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Associa- 
on of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 
1 Students are required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-hour) 
ere, which includes courses in public administration and management, 
Public expenditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human 
9havior in organizations, and research methods; at the end of the pro- 
dam, Students are required to take PAd 289 which serves to integrate 
Verse perspectives in public administration. 
each Student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to provide 
int or her with deeper and broader knowledge in a field of particular 
fest. The elective fields generally require a four-course sequence. 
advi Program is sufficiently flexible that, with the approval of a faculty 
of Sor, the student may design a special field when none of the fields 
ered matches individual learning and career objectives. 
ion dents who lack substantial knowledge of the structure and func- 
in A18 Of government are strongly encouraged to take one of two courses 
Pede erican administrative institutions: PAd 213 Administration in the 
de Government or PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Gov- 
dips ets. The remainder of the program consists of two elective courses 
taken + by the student with the advisor's approval. The electives may be 
in any related program or discipline. 
®cause the public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students 
A, undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. 
are no specific course prerequisites. 


Required Courses 


PUR 
LIC ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED CORE (24 hours) 


lp 
2 oa 205 Introduction to Public Administration and Management 
295 Research Methods 


— 
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3. PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 
4. PAd 261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration or 
PAd 260 Policy Formulation and Administration 
5. Mgt210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 
6. PAd 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector or 
PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations 
7. PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 
8. PAd 289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation 


ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 hours) (See below 


AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 hours) 
PAd 242, Administ® 


Either PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Government, or KC A 
tion of State and Local Governments, is recommended as an introductory cours 
Either course may be counted as 3 of the 12 hours required in the elective field. 


ELECTIVE COURSES Two courses (6 hours) 


Elective Fields* 

The seven elective fields offered within the Department of Public Admit 
istration are described below. Other SGBA fields are described elsewher® 
Twelve hours are required for each field. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting 
including the practical requirements of financial management; addresses 
issues of intergovernmental finance in a Federal system; and imp 
knowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public resource 
The field is most directly suited to those who are or envision beco 
budget analysts or financial management officers in public agencies. 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


This field offers the student a broad understanding of some of the majo 
functions critical to effective public management, including p€ rsonnel, 
geting, and the law. For those entering the MPA program directly fro 
an undergraduate program, this field provides insight into several Pi, 
tential areas for future specialization, employment, or research For 
career public officials, this field provides the opportunity to explore 
systematically and analytically the governmental functions they 
observed in practice. 


mo 
hav? 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


1 ' . r 1 * i 
This field gives primary attention to the processes by which organi” 
tions are structured and their work undertaken. It includes course? 
organizational theory, but is also concerned with the management 


governmental programs. It is for students who envision careers M , 
ministering public sector programs. 


gcono?' 


* Students may also elect such other standard four-course SGBA fields as: Business V 
and Public Policy; Human Systems; Information Systems Technology International pus 
and Quantitative Analysis for Decision-making. Students may also take an approve to 
course sequence in the Department of Health Services Administration or the Deparuf e gy 
Urban and Regional Planning. Moreover, a special field may be constructed, tail red to the , 
dent's academic interests and career objectives. To take a special field, the student WE ay 
brief justification specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition thre 
faculty advisor. 
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POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the processes 

of public decision-making, and to develop abilities to analyze and evaluate 
Ose processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who now 

hold or anticipate taking staff analyst-positions in government agencies, or 

Similar positions in research or consulting firms. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 
This field covers the many activities of government performed under con- 
tractual arrangements. Increasingly, public agencies find the most efficient, 
and often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement ac- 
tion. This dimension of public administration is often subject to unique 
Practices and regulations, and requires the acquisition of specialized 
howledge and skills in the processes of procurement and contracting 
his elective field, offered jointly with the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, promotes a better understanding of public-private interac- 
tions in procurement activities. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER 


his field addresses the traditional concerns in public administration 
rel Personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor 
“lations in the public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower 
“evelopment and the use of human resources. Graduates concentrating 
^1 this field typically work in personnel administration at some level of 
80Vernment. 


URBAN ADMINISTRATION 
8 field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state 
local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range 
Federal, state, and local problems and issues, including alternative 
Vernmenta] structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues 
expenditure patterns, intergovernmental relations and management 
cerns, local government financing, and the formulation and analysis 
Urban policies. 


Internships 


dents with little or no professional experience are strongly encour- 
op to take an internship during the MPA program. There are many 
Portunities in the Washington area for intern experiences in Federal 
iuret. in county and city government agencies, and in the quasi- 
ins. Sector. The Department assists students in securing appropriate 
ernships; students are also encouraged to find internships on their 
N initiative, A substantial effort is made to relate the intern experience 
and ha Student's academic program. Internships may be paid or unpaid, 
Must €n for credit or not for credit. To receive academic credit, students 
inter ave completed nine credit hours in the degree program. In general, 
nships for credit involve 15-20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


e i : x T» x 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology provides prep- 
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aration for a career in the application of computers to the data and i 
ram emphasize 


formation problems found in organizations today. The pro; 
implementation 


a practical understanding of contemporary design and 
approaches utilized in the development of computer-based systems. 


Degree Requirements 

1. Twenty-one semester hours of prerequisite courses or equivalents as 
follows: Mgt 118, 119, 120, 121, 122; Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52. 

2. Completion of 30 semester hours of graduate course work with a Ql 
of 3.0, including the following courses plus 6 semester hours of elective 
Mgt 241, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 250, 251. 

3. Successful completion of a comprehensive examination. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to 
the professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
It is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, stale 
and national levels, and for private practice. The course of stu y5! 
designed to provide a broad education, to develop competence in pie 
ning theory and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability 8&7 
creativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. Each $ 
dent's program is designed in consultation with an assigned faculty ae 
visor in accordance with individual career plans. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory com 
pletion of (1) from 45 to 50 semester hours of course work, dependinf 
upon the background and experience of each individual student, includ: 
ing a thesis equivalent to six semester hours (most students will ordinal, 
be required to take 50 semester hours); (2) a minimum of three months 
full-time professional training in a planning agency under qualified super 
vision, with an acceptable written report to be submitted after completi? 
of the training period; (3) a written Master's Comprehensive Examinatio® 
and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's research in the field of 
and regional planning. 


and 


POST-MASTER’S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Students with a master’s degree in an approved related field or with y 
master’s degree and managerial experience may undertake studies y^ 
ing to the Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Services Adm 
istration. This program serves people who plan to begin a career : 
management, policy-making, or planning in the field of health servio. 
or who wish to supplement previous graduate study in health servi" 
administration. 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services 
tion or a related management field should be able to complete the à 
quirements by undertaking a 30-semester-hour program of study. hof 
lacking specialized preparation will need additional course work ip 
pending on career goals. Field experience assignments, if required, are 
addition to the 30-semester-hour minimum. 


adminisl* 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty 
advisor on the basis of the student's educational background, experience, 
ànd specific professional objectives. 

All students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health 
Services administration (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester- 
hour research project (HSA 270). The remaining hours may be taken in 
health services administration or other appropriate disciplines. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Study for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) and 
Octor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) is supervised by the Committee 
9n Doctoral Studies. 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree, preferably with 
à major appropriate to the proposed field of study. Applicants whose 
grees are in fields other than business or public administration are ex- 
Dected to obtain the necessary background either before or soon after 
admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination or 
© Graduate Management Admission Test are required. However, appli- 
rants who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the Medical Col- 
*8e Admission Test may submit these test scores for consideration. Under 
Special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may also be sub- 
mitted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 years old are 
“couraged, but not required, to take or retake the Graduate Record Exami- 
ation or the Graduate Management Admission Test. Arrangements to take 
€se tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service. Students 
Sse native tongue is not English must also submit the Test of English as 
Sreign Language (TOEFL) scores (see page 26). 
E Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade 
ages and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record 
ii ekes its selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment 
ations, 
one evaluation takes three to four weeks, after which the Admissions 
Ce notifies each applicant, through the mail, of the Committee's 
Sion, Completed applications must be sent to the Admissions Office, 
Te of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 
ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for the fall semester 
of —. sessions, and by October 1 for the spring semester. Graduates 
and Ens. universities must apply by February 1 for the fall semester 
ummer sessions, and by September 1 for the spring semester. 


deci 


Plan of Study 


© doctora] programs in both Business Administration and Public Ad- 
,lration consist of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and the 

. station stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to provide 
and tudent with the theoretical foundations and practices of the major 
Supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant quali- 
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tative or quantitative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation 
stage is to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practice 
knowledge and analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. 
The research should be original and is expected to result in a contribu- 
tion to the existing body of knowledge on business administration or 
public administration. Such a contribution can be either applied or theoreti- 
cal. The total program must be finished in seven years; extensions beyon 
this time limit can be given by the Committee on Doctoral Studies only 
under very special circumstances. 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan developed 
by the student under the guidance of a major and supporting field advisor 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state 
long-range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities 
methods of evaluation, and a semester-by-semester schedule. d 

All students, regardless of the degree they seek and of the major fiel 
of study, must include in their Study Plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foun a 
tions of Administrative Research, and the multidepartmental course, 311- 
312, Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships. These 
courses should be taken during the first academic year after admission: i 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, k^ 
major and supporting field advisors are expected to evaluate the student’ 
progress at the end of the first and second semesters after admission, 8P 
thereafter before the end of the spring semester of each academic year 

Major and supporting fields of study include: 


Accounting Management of Science and 
Business, Economics, and Public Technology 
Policy Marketing nt 
Finance and Investment Materials and Operations Manageme 
General Management Systems and Personnel Management | 
Organizational Cybernetics Public Administration 
Health Services Administration Quantitative Analysis for | 
Human Systems Decision-Making 
Information Systems Technology Urban and Regional Planning* 


International Business 


A student seeking a D.P.A. degree is required to take public administt® 


tion at least as a supporting field, to include in the study plan three 
toral-level courses in public administration, and to engage in activities 
specified by the field advisor. iof 
A student admitted to the doctoral program with accounting as & m 
may be considered for a concurrent appointment as an adjunct instru 
Criteria for selection include a Master’s degree and a C.P.A. See the 
partment chairman for details. isl 
While the major field of study must be selected from the above Qe 
supporting fields can be chosen from other departments of the Univers fe 
A student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet 
academic and administrative requirements of the department involve® 1 
For more detailed information on the program and its administrat 
see the Handbook of the Doctoral Programs in Business Administra 
and Public Administration, available in the Doctoral Programs Office. 


* Can be selected only as a supporting field. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 scholar- 
Ships to assist government agencies in training carefully selected young 
men and women for administrative leadership in government career 
Service. Each scholarship provides full tuition for two three-hour courses 
in one semester, and interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both 

eir academic program and their government training program may 
Qualify for a second scholarship for an additional semester. 


Continuing Education in Health Services Administration 


À nondegree program is conducted, both on campus and off campus, in the 
Various areas of health services administration whenever a sufficiently 
arge class is organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are con- 
Ucted under the auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from 
‘Ocal, state, and regional areas on topics of current interest to the request- 
g organization. There is no specific prerequisite. Fees are to be an- 
lounced, 


International Institute for Health Services Administration 


In Tecognition of special educational needs of students from other coun- 
tries, the International Institute for Health Services Administration offers 
tograms of instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree 
Certificate level. 

tis also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
Systems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching pro- 
oo or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or 

© University. 


Combined Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


qa Plain instances arrangements may be made for students to work 
Ce Currently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law 
®t and a master's degree in some fields in the School of Government 
Nay Business Administration. Students must be admitted both to the 
onal Law Center and, separately, to the School of Government and 
'siness Administration and must meet all requirements in each degree 
Dr Sram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree 
4ms within four years. 


tification of Purchasing Managers 


the Schoo] of Government and Business Administration participates in 
three nationally recognized certification programs. 


Gai 
Aeq Public Purchasing Officer (CPPO) 
ministered by: 
yg onal Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
W Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
ashington, D.C. 20036 
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Certified Professional Contracts Manager (CPCM) 
Administered by: 
National Contract Management Association 
Crystal Plaza #1, Suite 808 
2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 
Certified Purchasing Manager (CPM) 


Administered by: 
National Association of Purchasing Management 


11 Park Place 
New York, New York 10007 


*v 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY 1981-82* 


Professors J. Aschheim, R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., R.S. Goldfarb. 
Gordon, A. Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A. Holman, C. Hse’ 


J-W. Kendrick, Y. Kim, P.F. Klarén, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, W.H. Lew? 
(Visiting), J. M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, W. 
Moser, B. Nimer, V. Petrov, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, ' 
Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.P. Sharkey, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur p. 
Solomon, G. Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R. Thornton, S.J. Wayne 
Yakobson J 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, E.M. Hadley: " | 
Hardt | 
Professorial Lecturers J.J. Dziak, B. Ramundo, T. W. Wolfe A 
Associate Professors B.L. Boulier, J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes, C.F. Elliott, jx 
Fitzsimmons, C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, J.E. Kwoka, C.A. Linden: 7 
McDonald, H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhovsky, E.O. Pederson, J. Pelzman 
Ribuffo, A.M. Yezer, R.Y: Yin . 
Assistant Professors W.A. Anderson, M.A. Atkin, C.J. Deering, H.B. Feisty 
baum, C.C. Joyner, D.L. Lee, C. McClintock, D. Pollock (Visiting): 
Rycroft, M. Sodaro, G.C.Y. Wang, H.S. Watson, S. Wolchik 


Committeest 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


C.F. Elliott, J.R. Henig, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, DL. 5 
W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, C. McClintock, J.A. Morgan f 
Nau, B. Nimer, V. Petrov, D. Pollock, B. Reich, S. Shaffer, G. Stamb 

Thornton y 
* The President of the U ust f 
University, the Director It eem rear m Affairs, the Tee as r 


officio members of the Faculty of the School of Public and International Affairs. 
t The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


A, Gyorgy, O. Havrylyshyn, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, H. LeBlanc, J.M. Logs- 
don, V. Petrov, G. Stambuk 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
B. Nimer, B. Reich, G. Stambuk, A.M. Yezer 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


RM. Dunn, P.P. Hill, D.L. Lee, J.M. Logsdon, B. Reich, G. Sigur, C.T. 
Stewart 


COMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


W, 
Th 


R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C. Shih, G. Sigur, R. 


ornton, R.Y. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 
CF. Elliott 


Sodaro, R.B, Thompson, R. Thornton, S.L. Wolchik, H.B. Yakobson 


, A. Gyorgy, C.A. Linden, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov, M.J. 


COMMITTEE ON WORK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 
CJ. Deering, A.K. Fitzsimmons, P.F. Klarén 


INTRODUCTION 


mith the es 


entity 
broadened 
Programs | 


ad 


pudy. 
usin 
Of the 


d iplom 


ded, and 


e 


tablishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
acy, the study of government was first organized as a separate 


in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and 


as the School of Government. During the next two decades, 
n business administration and public administration were 
the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate 
name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 


8, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings 


sch School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two 
Cols Were established—the School of Government and Business Admin- 
Publi 9n, a primarily professionally oriented school, and the School of 


p 
Policy, 
Mgs of th 


C and 
Ograms 


e 


International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 
of the School of Public and International Affairs are inter- 


mary, and emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental 
The School itself offers no courses but draws upon the course offer- 


various academic departments of the University. 


bian puts in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Colum- 
Versi Ollege of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Uni- 


Int 


Mati 


Y, and are assigned special advisors from the School of Public and 
Onal Affairs to assist them in planning their programs. 
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ate programs in East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Russian and 
East European Studies, Security Policy Studies, and Science, Technology: 
and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, Far Eastern, and East Euro- 
pean Studies are offered by the School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


Objectives 


Five undergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, Middle Eastern 
Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs—are aime 
at preparing the student to understand major contemporary issues in in 
ternational affairs or in domestic public affairs. The programs are designe 
not to produce narrow professional specialists, but to foster a liberal educ 
tion, interdisciplinary in nature and broader than a concentration in one 0 


gre 9 e 
the conventional disciplines. In each program there is double effort: to : 
velop a background as broad and as deep as possible in order to asm 


the understanding and analysis of modern problems and to give instruc 
in some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chinese Language 8? 
Literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts: pattern, emphasizinÉ 
language and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competen 
in an area or a discipline, building on the student's undergraduate prog 2 
in preparation for professional employment in government, in internatio 
organizations, in business, or in private agencies concerned with pub 
or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, and finances f 
stated on pages 19-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fee? 
due are paid. pich 
Students are held responsible for all the work of the courses in W fot? 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor e 
provision is made to make up the work missed. tbe 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spr 
semester) without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional € 
(see “Withdrawal,” page 47). 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS ——n 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the fields of Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies, 
or Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, International Affairs, Public Affair: 
Urban Affairs. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The Satisfactory completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, East 

Sian Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs or Urban Affairs cur- 
Ticulum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 76-78), or 
the equivalent, is required. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour 
and the special 90-semester-hour programs. See pages 167-68 for additional 
'équirements for the 90-semester-hour program. 


Academic Work Load 


Norma] academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. 
Student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester 
Ours with the approval of the dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In Order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
Ours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90- 
jemester-hour program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics and 
“isure studies cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) grades 

Or B in four three-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken in 
sidence at George Washington University. The major includes the re- 


a Second-group courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group 
Ons, 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


Pi name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in 
Urse work is placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appear- 
“€ on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a 
“imum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a 

Whine of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, 
ich may include a summer term. 


A 
CADEMIC STANDING 


io udent who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
Standing. 

às e rules below govern probation and suspension and are applicable 
"lated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 

Fo Ore) during the fall or spring semester or the three summer sessions. 

tum, udents taking less than 12 semester hours in any one semester or 

d Session, these rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more hours 

Uring two or more semesters or summer sessions. 
PROBATION 
dents who in one semester receive two grades of Ft in courses carrying 


tin dent 46 for explanation of the quality-point index. 

“uated mining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D are 
WO gre One grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and 
Badag des of D is placed on probation, and a student who receives two grades of F and two 
ot D is suspended. 
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three or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, are placed 
on probation. Those on probation who receive one grade of F in such & 
course will be continued on probation for a second semester. Those on pro- 
bation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or bettet 
are removed from probation. 


SUSPENSION 

The following three cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) three 
grades of F* in courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit 
or the equivalent; (2) two grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade 0 
F when in a second semester of probation. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for m 
admission after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be conside r 
for readmission, the student must pass prescribed tests and submit € 
dence to the Dean's Council of conduct during absence from the Univers B 
which indicates that the student will profit from readmission. Studen 
readmitted after suspension are on probation. Those who are still on pr 
bation after completing 24 credit hours, will be suspended. A stu e 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. A 
Removing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later E 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester 
mediately following the semester or summer session in which the gr 
of I is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this pê 
is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenua 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the lett 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to comp 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the 
same period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for 
course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the mi 
field, must be completed while registered in the School of Public e 
ternational Affairs. This requirement applies to students transfe! st 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other in 
tutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue W 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in 
School of Public and International Affairs. 


Use of Correct English 


(A 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsa sif 
tory may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may 2 
supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount P 
> Sac EE (D*, 


* In determining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades be p” 
equated with one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade ° "Lo 
two grades of D is placed on probation, and a student who receives two grades of 
grades of D is suspended. 
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heeds of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
Tegular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed 
Or failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction 
of the dean. 


Study Abroad 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisors and the 

ean, because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students 
Should receive the dean's approval, in advance, for their plan of study 
übroad if they plan to have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree 
Program in which they are registered. A catalogue or other description of 
lle foreign institution or study program should be presented for considera- 
lion together with detailed descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students 
international affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


À student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has a 
ulative quality-point index* of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of 

è advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive a 
Stade of p, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's 
script but will not be reflected in the cumulative grade average. 
` Student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no 
cittumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded 
tus or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the 
dent's major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally 
'8signed) may not be taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student 
Y not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the second 
emester of enrollment in the University. Students in the School of 
wh C and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in 
ich the grade of P or NP is assigned, including those in which the 
€ of P or NP is normally given and those taken in any other college, 
ool, or division of the University prior to transferring to the School 

lic and International Affairs. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


redit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
ot be applied toward a degree. 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


in e Ptiona] students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores 
of apoian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the School 
hour c and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester- 
Suppo *gree program in the School of Public and International Affairs. 
leve] Tting evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College- 
Way, EXamination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George 
in co ngton University or any other institution must be supplied. The dean, 
y nltation with the Dean's Council, will determine eligibility for ad- 


Page 46 for explanation of the quality-point index. 
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mission to the program, which takes place when the student enters d 
School of Public and International Affairs at the beginning of the junio 


year. > j E 
The basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive 
least 30 semester hours of freshman or introductory requirements. 


In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 
90-semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: 

1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course 
work, and also in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. d 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyon 
the first-group level (numbered above 100). 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course 
work, i.e., credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc» 
may not be counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour prog 
are encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200 
as soon as they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waive 
of course prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong 
background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required 
to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore wor 
(see pages 76-78), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior an 
senior years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


i : : i iot i 1 e^ 
For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requirements, 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, pages 74-75. 


Degree Programs 


Requirements for the six programs of study leading to the degree 4 
Bachelor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the approprie 
department in the "Courses of Instruction" section of this Bulletin 
complete course descriptions. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE et 
Prerequisite—A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (s 
page 76) or the equivalent from another accredited institution. ad 
Requirements for the Major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 jen! 
tional semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The stu " 
is required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The 
ordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined inclu 
an active command of modern Chinese language and a general knowledg¢ s 
Chinese literature and culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the StU 
in preparation for the major examination. ros? 
Students in the Chinese language and literature program may study ab 
in the junior year. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China or Japan) 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student 
non-Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history 


to! 
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tics, and economy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepart- 
mental and is recommended for students who wish a comprehensive study i 
of one of the world's major civilizations and for those who contemplate f 
graduate study in Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. il 
_ A junior year abroad is available in this program of study for those i 
interested in China. Students should contact the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 

Prerequisite 
5-6 or Japn 3—4. 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Chin 11 (China focus) or minimum of three 
additional hours of Japanese (Japan focus), and Chin 163 or 164: (2) Econ 169 
China focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 
125, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 164; (4) nine hours selected from Hist 137, 187, 188, 
189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); selection 
Covering both pre-modern and modern periods encouraged; (5) PSc 170 or 173: ] 

nine semester hours of course work in economics, history, or political sci- | 
ence not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consultation with and n 
lüpproved by the advisor; six semester hours in research and writing seminar 
Telated to China or Japan and taken in discipline of concentration. 


| 
| 
The East Asian Studies curriculum, page 77, including Chin jj 
| 
i 
i 
4 
i 


in consultacion 
and approved by the advisor; six semester hours of research and writing 


Seminar related to the Middle East and taken in the discipline of concentration. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


With 


; | 

MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES b 

The major in Middle Eastern Studies introduces the student to this region l | 
through interdepartmental studies. t 
Prerequisite- The Middle Eastern Studies curriculum, page 77. i 

®quirements for the Major—(1) six semester hours of a third year of a H 
Modern foreign language; (2) three hours of either religion, art, philosophy, or H 
terature of the Middle East; (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 125 1 
o 127, 132, 145, or 146; (4) six semester hours selected from Hist 107, 10 ds 
09, 110, 158, 193, or 194; (5) six semester hours selected from PSc 177, 178. 179 i 
i 180; (6) nine semester hours of course work in economics, history, or po- il 
tical science not related to the Middle East, to be selected | 


* major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in in- 


ational political relations, international economics, international com- f 
Unications, or regional studies. i 
Terequisite—The International Affairs curriculum, page 77. Í 
thing urements for the Major—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) six semester hours of a 1 
qm year of foreign language (may be líterature courses taught in the lan- 1 
14979): (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 135, 145, i 
Pse Or 161; (4) Hist 182 and one course selected from Hist 136, 150, or 157; (5) H 
li 140 and 142 or 144; (6) 15 semester hours from one of the group options 
sted below: 


tice i I. International politics—courses concerned with theory and prac- 


f n international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American 
Oreign policy, selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 139, 146 (if not elected 
x Satisfy the major requirement); Hist 137, 139-40, 149; PSc 105-8, 107, 
el J 130, 131, 146, 149, 161, 178, 182, 191, 192 (PSc 142 or 144 may be 
ected if not taken to satisfy the major requirement). 

E II. International economics—courses concerned with the world 

nomy and American policy and practice in international trade and fi- 
15 ice, Selected from BAd 176, 178; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147, 

i Geog 125, 126, 127, 135; Stat 111, 112. 
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Group III. International communications—courses concerned with the 
study of international information programs, public opinion, psycho- 
logical warfare, cultural relations and public relations, selected from 
Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 162; Geog 106, 125; Jour 145, 146; PSc 120, 129, 
146; Psyc 115, 151, 156; Soc 144. 

Group IV. Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 


(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Hist 116; PSc 180, 181, 
182; (2) Europe—courses selected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141- 
courses 


42, 147, 149, 151-52, 158; PSc 105-6, 130, 131, 161; (3) Far East 
selected from Anth 173, 175; Chin 163-64; Econ 169; Geog 164; Hist 
137, 187, 188, 195-96; PSc 105, 170, 173; (4) Latin America—courses selected 
from Anth 170, 172, 185; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 163-64, 165, 166; PSc 183, 
184; interdisciplinary seminar 287 (PSc 285) offered by six departments 
participating in the Latin American Studies program; (5) Middle East— 
courses selected from Anth 177; Hist 158, 193, 194; PSc 177, 178, 179, 180; 
Rel 161; or (6) Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from 
Econ 133, 134; Hist 137, 143, 145, 146, 188; PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 


161-62, 165, 166, 193-94. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy: 
Prerequisite—The Public Affairs curriculum, pages 77-78. 
Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 175-76; (3) PSC 
114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the group 


options listed below: 
Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 


136, 142, 165, 181-82. 
Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if 


not taken as a major requirement), 118, 120, 121, 122, 124, 130, 146. 
Croup III. Urban affairs—courses selected from BAd 174; Econ 157; 
Geog 140, 141, 142; PSc 111, 112: Soc 126; U&RP 153. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 
The Urban Affairs program is designed for undergraduates interested f 
urban-related occupations, in furthering their knowledge about theories an 
findings related to urban life, or in acquiring the tools that will help them 
to effectively apply themselves to the task of devising solutions to the 
problems that cities and their residents face. The program consists of f 
focused set of courses that introduces the student to the problems 
issues of urban America from the perspectives of various social 8 
disciplines. ^ 
The central focus of the program is on urban public policy—the vario? 
forces that shape it, and its adequacy relative to current and anticipé 
needs. Within the overall framework, students can specialize i ok 
the political and social, economic and financial, design, or research meth 
ological aspects of urban studies, In the senior year each student serve o 
internship in an urban-related agency or research organization an% sopt 
attends a weekly seminar restricted to urban affairs majors. E tude 
is encouraged to work closely with the urban affairs advisor to 
a program tailored to personal interests and goals. 
Prerequisite—The Urban Affairs curriculum, page 78. Geos 
Requirements for the Major—(1) Urban Affairs core courses: Econ 157; + 


140; Hist 186; PSc 101, 111, 112; and one course chosen from among take 
53, or 111. (2) Special Urban Affairs fields: each student will be require to 
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four courses from within one of the following four fields of specialization, and 
two courses from each of the others, Field A. (Urban Research Methods): Stat 
51, 53, or 111; Stat 112, 97, 105, 117, 123; Acct 115. Field B. (Political and Social 
Urban Analysis): PSc 104, 111, 113, 124; Soc 126 and 128; Soc Econ 153; PAd 190. 
Field C. (Urban Economics and Financial Analysis): Econ 101, 136, 161, 162, 165; 
BAd 113. Field D. (Urban Design and Spatial Analysis): AmCv 177; Geog 141, 
142, 143; U&RP 153, 201. (3) Senior Internship and Seminar: PSc 188 and 193 

the grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass) will be given for PSc 188. A student may 
elect to fulfill the internship requirement in a paid position in lieu of registering 


Or PSc 188; however, the student must substitute six semester hours of elective 
Course work. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 
elds of East Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin American Studies, 
Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, Russian and East European Studies, 
curity Policy Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Office of Graduate Admissions, 
chool of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 
Ashington, D.C. 20052. 
bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B 
Werage or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, 
is normally required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high 
Taduate Record Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record 
alls short of B will be given serious consideration. Scores on the Aptitude 
est of the Graduate Record Examinations as well as letters of recommen- 
ation are required. 
. n East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is 
*quired. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the 
l ergraduate program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese 
guage study. 
n International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
Clude background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental under- 
rele uate major in international affairs at this University or some other 
social o social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
peci sciences or international relations, additional course work may be 
Cified beyond the minimum requirements for the master’s degree. The 
mi eat's particular responsibilities will be indicated in the letter of ad- 
Ssion to the program and in the course of subsequent consultation with 
assigned faculty advisor. 
thee atin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
ajor , include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
i t in Latin American Studies at this University or equivalent. Majors 
Btaduate fields may be considered for admission provided that under- 
E e course work includes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course 
taph In one of the following six areas: anthropology, economics, geog- 
science "d regional science, Hispanic literature, history, and political 


N Middle Eastern Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
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should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
major in Middle Eastern Studies at this University or equivalent. — 

In Public Affairs—An undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, 
history, or political science, depending upon the field of specialization M 
the master's program, is required. Students entering the program are a$: 
sumed to have had some college-level course work in American govern- 
ment and politics, American history, and economic theory. To the extent 
that a student lacks such a background, the student must, in consultation 
with an advisor, undertake the appropriate remedial course work, including 
some courses which may be taken for graduate credit. 

In Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduat 
pertinent field is required. The undergraduate program should include 
the following courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 172 
and 3-4, or 5-6. j 

In Science, Technology, and Public Policy- Undergraduate majors in 8 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission 
although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences 
particularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; SUC 
requirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program. 

In Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to tha 
specified above før International Affairs would be appropriate. working 
experience in the military or national security fields might compensate in 
part for inadequate academic preparation. A background in economics 0f 
quantitative analysis skills would also be helpful. 


e major in 8 


Readmission 


A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on ap” 
proved leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for 

admission the semester before planning to return to school. Applications 
for readmission are reviewed by the dean and the Committee on Admiss10™ 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all programs leading to the Maste 
of Arts degree except Security Policy Studies, in which only the nonthesi 
option is available, and East Asian Studies (with a concentration in Chine 
language and literature), in which only the thesis option is available. is 
option requires a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved gra ue 
work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the student must regis 5 
for six semester hours of Thesis Research (299-300). The second opt, 
requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course WOM ip 
does not include a thesis. The course work for both options is taken 
preparation for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. a 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submi ig 
advisor-approved “Program of Studies” (comprehensive fields, supp? 
course work, tool requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the 
of the first semester in residence. des! 
Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the stu ost 
has completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis if bi 
is elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and 
passed the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
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Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
may be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum 
advisor, the instructor and the dean. The student who takes an under- 
graduate course for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the 
instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to the regular 
Work of the course. Normally, no more than six semester hours of second- 
group courses may be taken for graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour 
Program, and no more than nine semester hours may be taken for graduate 
Credit in the 36-semester-hour program. (The one exception to this rule 
is the case of students who select one or more fields in history; they may 
lake nine hours of second-group courses in the 30-hour program and 
12 in the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a bachelor's degree 
may also be counted toward a master's degree. 

All work for a master's degree must be completed in five years, unless 
an extension of time is granted by the dean. A student who is temporarily 
Unable to continue the program of studies may request a leave of absence 
Rot to exceed one year. 

9 credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruc- 

On, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the 
Permission of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than six 
Semester hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other ac- 
Credited institutions or another division of the University, and these may 

* accepted only under limited conditions of time, grades, and relevance 
e student's program. 


Tool Requirements 


In Most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
Must demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lan- 
guage department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved 
"4 he dean. A master's degree candidate whose native language is not 
peish may not select the native language to meet-the tool requirement; 
en Candidate may select English to fulfill the requirement with the 
hyroval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will test 
-level reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English 
r International Students program. 
Sci andidates in the fields of Public Affairs, Security Policy Studies, and 
E Technology, and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a for- 
language, This requirement may be met by demonstration of pro- 
sty at the level of Stat 105, 112, or 197. 
andidates in International Affairs may petition the dean to substitute 


8t : : 

pertica for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such 

teas Will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis 
rch. 


stu * language or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
9 as completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before 
Cam IPrehensive examination. No student may take the language or tool 
‘nation more than three times. s 
temesi oes taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the 
*r-hour requirement for a master's degree. 
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Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled twice 
a year (usually in November and April), and should be taken during the last 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the pre- 
scribed course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion 0 
course work and the examination, the student must be enrolled com 
tinuously during this period. The candidate must consult with the 
advisor, well in advance, as to the date of the examination and the defini- 
tion of the subject-matter fields which this examination is to cover. It 
should be understood, however, that course work constitutes only parti& 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Each student 
is also expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the 
selected fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member 
responsible for instruction in that field. An oral examination on the thesis 
or major report may also be required. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
Fail; CR, Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
and Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master’s degree. The grade 
of C is not considered as failing but must be counterbalanced by a gra i 
of A in a graduate course of equal status. 

A master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present 
cause for consideration by the Dean’s Council as to why the student shou 
be allowed to continue in the program of studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) or 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 
indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor 
for the student's failure to complete the required work of the course 
Except for thesis research courses, an "Incomplete" cannot be made U 
after the lapse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not r% 
moved by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade of I on 4 
student's record. An "Incomplete" cannot be removed by reregistering fo 
the course. No student will be permitted to register for courses in & n " 
academic year, or take the Comprehensive Examinations, if there are mo 
than two "Incompletes" outstanding on the record. e 

A student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion e 
course work or other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive €X ih 
nations) and is granted an extension may be required by the Dean an 
Dean’s Council to register for three credit hours of graduate “Reading a 
Research" for each semester that the work is delinquent. 


The Thesis 
rmi 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to Pe ted 
effective integration with the course work. A student will not be perm 

to register for Thesis Research (299-300) until the thesis subject has ab 
formally submitted to the Dean's Office. The subject must be approve he 
the student's advisor and the member of the Faculty under whom 
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thesis is to be written. The thesis in its final form must have the approval 
of the thesis director and one other reader, and two copies must be pre- 
Sented to the dean by the student no later than the date announced in 
the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form 
and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Dean's Office. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period 
Of registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the 
Other reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain 
Continuous enrollment, and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. 
f the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 
Vear, the student must register for the enire six hours of thesis again and 
Pay tuition as fora repeated course, 


Degree Programs 


Specific requirements for each of the eight degree programs leading to the 
aster of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see "Admission Re- 
Quirements," above. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdisciplinary 
Program which includes course work from at least four of the following 
Isciplines: Chinese language and literature, economics, geography, history, 
4nd political science. 
e degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, includ- 

Ing six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work 
Without a thesis, Each candidate must pass a Master's Comprehensive 

amination in one major and one or two minor fields. To fulfill the tool 
Tequirement candidates must demonstrate proficiency in either Chinese 
+ Japanese language; with the permission of the dean, another East Asian 
language may be substituted. (As preparation for this requirement, a 
*Pecial Chinese language course will be available to students in the 
Program.) 

Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to students selecting 
Concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program includes 
tig pester hours of Chinese language and literature, six hours of history, 
h 


Ours of electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and six 
urs of thesis research. 


l 
NTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


the. interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
€ field of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of 
^" Within three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, 
ec regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, 
Ds nomics, geography and regional science, history, political science, 

Ychology and sociology relate to these fields, which are listed below: 
eneral Fields of Study—International politics, comparative govern- 
and politics, modern political theory (including socialist and com- 

5 St theory) and international economics. 

!Pplementary or Special Fields—International law; international or- 
nanation and administration; international economic development; inter- 
nal and comparative aspects of communism; U.S. diplomatic history; 
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U.S. foreign policy; science, technology, and public policy; 20th century 
British defense and foreign policy; and U.S. national security policy. 

Regional Fields—Modern history, or government and politics, or eco* 
nomic history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South 
and Southeast Asia, Japan, and China. Within each geographical area there 
are normally three fields of study available. 

Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the 
student is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they 
comprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to 
their relevance to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on thei 
selected fields of study in the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the liste 
fields and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours 9 
graduate course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 
hours in any one department. 

Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields 
and may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one 
department. They must also include in their program at least two re- 
search seminars (six semester hours) requiring the preparation of sub- 
stantial research papers. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
American Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriat 
area background in three or four of the following fields: anthropology: 
economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, history: 
and political science. 

All degree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate 
work, including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selecte 
from those listed above, and six semester hours in each of two mino 
fields selected from those listed above. Students who elect not to write 
thesis, must take six semester hours in a third minor field selected from 
those listed above, or from the fields of urban and regional planm ^ 
economic development or population studies. The student must fu 
complete an additional six semester hours in any of the major or m 
fields selected. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstra 
of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the studen 
native language is Spanish or Portuguese. The Master's Comprehens! 
Examination will cover all the student's selected fields. 


tio? 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Art 
in the field of Middle Eastern Studies offers the student an appropnes 
area background in three or four of the following fields: domestic polit 
international relations, history, economics, geography and regional scien g 
anthropology, religion, philosophy, art, and literature. One appro 
field from the international affairs curriculum may also be include ip: 
The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course WO 
cluding six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course * 
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Without a thesis. In the 30-hour program, students select one major and 
two minor fields; in the 36-hour program, students chose one major and 
three minor fields. Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations in these 
elds will be required of all candidates at the completion of the degree 
Program. All students must meet the prescribed basic preparation of three 
"edit hours in Middle Eastern international relations, domestic politics, 
and modern history, and must satisfactorily complete the interdisciplinary 
Seminar offered by this program. To fulfill the tool requirement, candidates 
must demonstrate reading knowledge proficiency in an approved modern 
iddle Eastern language. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 
airs allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics or 
partic politics. The student may select courses in consultation with an 
„visor to emphasize either political science, economics, or American 
cry provided (1) that no more than 15 hours of courses are elected 
l one department under the 24-hour program with a thesis, or (2) that no 
more than 21 hours are elected in one department under the 36-hour pro- 
4m without a thesis. Course work may include economics (public finance, 
oneal theory and policy, labor economics, industrial organization, 
Tal resources and environmental economics, regional and urban eco- 
lies. economic policy); history (U.S. political history, U.S. economic 
tom recent U.S. history); political science (domestic politics and gov- 
thate ae Congress and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law and politics, 
tech and urban politics, political science research methods, and science, 
nology, and public policy). 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 
ta degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of 
an and East European affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, with 
o on the period since 1917. The program provides an opportunity 
a oll ents to gain knowledge of special areas of interest from among 
Oviet owing: Soviet internal and external affairs (required field of study), 
: and Eastern European economics, ideology and thought, Russian 
Ee and culture, Soviet military policy and strategy, 19th-century 
Raster, history, comparative and international aspects of communism, 
x n European history, Eastern European government and politics, and 
anced Soviet government, politics and foreign policy. 
e degree program consists of 30 semester hours including 6 hours of 
S research, or 36 semester hours of course work without the thesis. 
over ponts must take 6 to 9 hours in the interdisciplinary field covering 
0 oth vee and external affairs. In the 30-hour program, students select 
Ut po xd fields and must include one course in Eastern European history 
: E" in the 36-hour program, students select three other fields and 
wi ude one field in Eastern European history or politics. All candidates 
liela è required to take Master's Comprehensive Examinations in these 
la," Pefore the Comprehensive Examinations can be taken, Russian 
ex, Ming Proficiency must be demonstrated in a reading comprehensive 
of lon. All students must have the required background preparation 
Poljgj, o 9 credit hours in Russian history and Soviet government and 
» 4nd 12 credit hours in Russian language study. 
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Students in the concentration in Russian literature and culture may take 
either the thesis or non-thesis option. They must take the required field 
Soviet internal and external affairs in addition to the selected fields. 
literature and culture. The approved fields include 19th-century Russi! 
literature, Soviet literature, and Russian culture. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of science 
technology, and public policy is flexible and is carefully planned and con 
ducted in consultation with an advisor. All degree candidates are req 
to take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, 
public policy, which includes course work both in science policy am 
policy analysis. A second field must be chosen from one currently offe 
in the international affairs or public affairs programs of the School. € 
dents who elect to write a thesis must select one additional field, and th? 
who elect not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The din 
and fourth fields may also be chosen from those currently offere d 
international affairs or public affairs, or may be interdisciplinary, develop 
in consultation with the advisor and focusing on a particular policy # j 
or area. Such a special field must be approved by the student's advisor 
the dean. 


and 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


The 36-hour, four-field program leading to the degree of Master of Arts # 
the field of security policy studies is explicitly policy-oriented, and P 
fessional in the sense of attempting to prepare students for policy-orien 
positions in the defense/national security field. A student's degree prog 
will be carefully planned with an advisor. All degree candidates at g 
quired to take 12 semester hours in the core field of defense poli 
analysis. In addition, students should have a minimum competent? 
economics equivalent to Econ 217-18. At least one field should be sel | 
from among the following: international security policy; military histo 1 
history of strategic thought; Soviet military policy and strategy; $ e 
technology, and public policy; and advanced quantitative analysis: yof 
remaining two fields are to be selected from any of the above, Of 
any other field offered in the School's various programs. The tool red, 
ment must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in statistics r 
foreign language. ; 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS — 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the 
tional Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined dé 
of Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for 
mission by both the School of Public and International Affairs 28° 7j 
National Law Center. Applications should be made separately, b he! 
the same time. Both the School and the Center should be notified y 
the student is interested in the combined program. The student vil; 
admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs for the acad 
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year following the first year of study at the National Law Center, since 
e National Law Center stipulates that the first year of course work for 
e Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 
The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester- 
hour program which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered 
by the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
*gree as well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. 
P to six semester hours of credit for course work completed as part of 
e Juris Doctor curriculum and related to the student's degree program 
May be approved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some 
Y! the course work required for the Master of Arts degree program 
May be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Students 
© registered in both the School of Public and International Affairs 
and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent registra- 
lon unti] all degree requirements have been completed. All work for this 
‘mbined degree program must be completed in five years, unless an 
*tension of time is granted by the dean. 


Instituto for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 
Aff ‘ate study and research within the School of Public and International 
oad Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic 
toy and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the 
Vlet Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist move- 
"ht within and among the countries of these areas. Faculty members 
aduct seminars and reading courses in the disciplines of economics, 
Dee ePhy, history, language and literature, law, political science, and 
Vehology. Research work is integrated with the teaching program. 
ot ludents who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
con Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian and East European 
ot $58 in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degree 
in ter of Arts in the fields of economics, history, or political science 
1€ Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sino- 
et studies, may take course work from the Institute's offerings. 
$i o tora] candidates in the field of political science will take their 
iq "Soviet work in the form of appropriate subfields of the major 


toy minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of history are expected 
conte at least two of the four fields for the degree in the history of the 
tries of their specialization. All work leading to the degree of 


School of Philosophy is under the general supervision of the Graduate 
y Of Arts and Sciences and consultative committees designated 
Wei! School which direct the work of each graduate student upon 
Sen, On to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute will 
lomed | advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be 
didate prom members of the selected disciplinary department. A can- 
the sub Or such a degree should assume that the committee will require 
°F the Stitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one 
A ES Western languages normally required for the degree. i i 
Walley Pure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is 
© upon request. 
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DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 
Associate Deans A.C. Jensen, S.R. Paratore 
Assistant Deans G.E. Jones, B.J. Moreland, J.H. Pappalardo, A.O. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 

The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions recognize’ 
the importance of continuing education to the community. The Divisio? 
assists in providing continuing education programs for adult students DY 
administering or coordinating the off-campus offerings of the college 
and schools of the University, at both the undergraduate and graduale 


levels. Also offered are off-campus credit courses for the nondegree stu: 
dent seeking personal enrichment or the updating and upgrading k 


professional credentials. Special programs of study are developed J 
cooperation with other colleges and schools of the University in respons 
to specific needs of the government and business community. The Dive 
sion also develops and conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and work 
shops, drawing on the resources of the University. 

The staff of instruction for Division programs includes members of the 
full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time 
lecturers from the professional community. 

The Division works closely with education directors, pu 
officials, and personnel administrators in government, business, an 
dustry to develop courses of study for mature students. In cooper 
with sponsoring groups from government and business, the Division ole 
courses at off-campus centers throughout the District of Columbia 8 
in suburban Maryland and Northern Virginia. The Division also 0 ^ 
through its Tidewater Center, graduate degree programs in various dise 
plines at locations in the Hampton, Norfolk, and Virginia Beach area: 
wide range of seminars and workshops is available to organizations a 
individuals from the professional community. i 

Any organization interested in having the Division organize v 
a course or a comprehensive educational program should contact 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. ; 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campr 
credit courses. The Division. of Continuing Education and Summer 
sions is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, the Middle state 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. All programs 0 ert 
through the University’s off-campus programs and administered by "4 
Division are approved through the procedure authorized by the 0 į 
of Trustees and the Charter granted by the Congress of the nil? 
States. Degrees are granted through the faculties of the degree-g 
schools and colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-cam J 
study conforms to academic standards throughout the University: "4 
Division off-campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Mary he 
State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved 
Commonwealth of Virginia Council of Higher Education. 
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Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply to 
Students in the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. 
In addition, Division students are subject to all special requirements of 
the school through which they are taking courses. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 
OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus 
Undergraduate or graduate degree programs of George Washington Uni- 
versity may obtain application forms from the Division of Continuing 
Ucation and Summer Sessions, one of the University's off-campus 
'epresentatives, or the education officer of their agencies or installations. 
ature students who do not meet University admission requirements 
Pages 19-26) may be considered for degree candidacy after the satis- 
‘story completion of at least 15 semester hours of course work with a 
8ra €-Doint average of 2.00 or better. This must include courses in En- 
sh composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11) and 9 semester hours of course 
Work in at least two of the following areas: humanities (literature, phi- 
“Sophy, foreign language), social sciences (anthropology, economics, 
Weography, history, political science, psychology, sociology), and natural 
mathematical sciences. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 


Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who 
“et the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal 
versity admission is not required for registration. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
ROPPING AN OFF-CAMPUS COURSE 


p purse may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third 
after iier moster. Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty 
Pa is period requires approval of a written request, accompanied by 
njaa eted Change Slip, addressed to the Dean of the Division of Con- 
lobtai® Education and Summer Sessions. An off-campus Change Slip 
w "Inable from the instructor or from the Division) must be completed, 
im d by the student and the instructor, and submitted to the Divi- 
* The instructor will indicate on the Change Slip whether or not the 
9 is passing. Merely reporting a withdrawal to an instructor does 
Withar stitute official withdrawal from a course. The effective date of 
awal will be determined by the appropriate dean. A refund, if 
Propriate, will also be indicated by the dean. 
nre to follow the proper procedure will result in a grade of Z and, 
lin, 538 of the date of discontinuance, will not relieve the student of 
cla] responsibility for the entire course. 


D 
n SREE PROGRAMS 


it) ; 
gt ümbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degree pro- 
Of campus: 
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Associate in Arts in General Studies 
Associate in Science in Cartographic Science 
Associate in Science in Geodesy 
Bachelor of General Studies 
Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science 
Bachelor of Science in Geodesy 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degre? 
rograms off campus: 
, Master of Arte in Special Studies or Master of Science in Special Studie 
Major Fields: Crime in Commerce, Criminal Justice, Employme? 
Policy, Energy Policy, Environmental Science, Legislative AffaWh 
Regulatory Policy, Social and Organizational Behavior, Telecom 
munications Policy 
Master of Arts in the field of Administrative Science 
Master of Forensic Sciences , 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science* offers the following 
degree programs off campus: 
Master of Engineering Administration 
Master of Science i 
Major Fields: Computer Science, Electrical Engineering, Operation 
Research, Systems Analysis and Management 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 
The School of Education and Human Development offers the followias 
degree programs off campus: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Major Fields: Human Services, Special Education: Complementall 
Teacher Program 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Major Fields: Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Read 
Supervision and Human Relations, Higher Education, Human ig 
source Development, Adult Education, Early Childhood Spe? 
Education, Vocational/Special Education 
Education Specialist 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


x i 
Through the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Division * 
Continuing Education and Summer Sessions offers associate's and v 
lor's degree programs in General Studies, Cartographic Science ipe 
Geodesy. Further information about these programs, which are descr! 
below, is available from the Division or from Columbian College. 


Requirements for the Associate's Degrees 
RESIDENCE 


i 
The last 15 semester hours must be completed in residence as a candid!" 
for the Associate's degrees. A portion of the academic work take? í 
qualify for degree candidacy may be accepted in partial satisfaction 9 at! 
residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part of the stude 
degree program. 


*See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
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Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degrees 
RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of 
Concentration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the 
*gree sought. Unless special permission is granted by the appropriate 
®an to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be com- 
Dleted in residence. This requirement applies to students transferring 
Within the University as well as to students transferring from other in- 
stitutions, The 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree can- 
ldacy may be counted in residence. For regulations governing military 
Students who are transferred when they are within six semester hours of 
elr degrees, see pages 186-87. 


Associate in Arts in General Studies 
Faculty Advisor Debra Bearman 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General 
€s is conferred. Students who plan to continue working toward an 

"Campus bachelor's degree offered by Columbian College must apply 
» the Division's Office of Student Services upon completion of the 
Wüirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Forms 
is purpose are available from the Division office. 
fer per completing the degree requirements, students may wish to trans- 

9 an on-campus degree program within the University, or they may 
uà lo transfer to another institution. However, modifications in admis- 
iiz advanced standing, and curriculum requirements permitted in the 
;, ciate in Arts in General Studies degree program may not be accepted 

transfer. Therefore, while registered for this degree, students should 
the requirements of the college, school, or university to which they 
aY wish to transfer. 

Scholarship—The system of grading is described on page 45. For 
88 gene concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 
mBICULUM 

e 


Satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the 


f : 
bye ing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a bache- 
fatis egree are advised to plan their program so that they will have 
ed prerequisites toward a bachelor's degree of their choice. 
Semester 
Comm, Hours 
MMications:; Engl 9 or 10, 11 ...........- cent 6 
BpDr 1. 23 428, DIE. dics. orab SERES eee 3 
Humanities: Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 
31-32, 71-72; Engl 43-44, 45—46, 51-52, 71-72; Mus 3, 
Math/Sci 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 ............ RE rene 9 
lence: Three courses selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 


11-12; Chem 3-4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 
30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Ocea 103-4; Phys 1, 2, 3, 4, 9-10; 
co FE. E om oo o Metrics terrm A hana” 
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184 
Semestel 
Hours 
Social Sciences: Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen 
from one of two departments, selected from the fol- 
lowing: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1, 2; 
Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; Soc 
ST shied» Rem ee Aes wpiee aa’ «boats 403.5 o. S3 8 ANE 
4-24 
EN ROPA E N TIBET MM RR E 
ORE Cabins sada YE REFREY YI ENSE. 
Bachelor of General Studies 
Faculty Advisor Debra Bearman 
TAI à; "P dult 
The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the 8 


part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education: For 
that reason the course work required in the first and second yen 
distributed among communications (written and oral), the humani in 
natural and mathematical sciences, and the social sciences. In aag 
the third- and fourth-year course work required in departments rela 
to their concentration, students should obtain counseling throug 
faculty advisor. lo 
Students planning to work toward master's degrees are advised to p 
their bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite inf 
quirements of the school or college of their choice. Students plan? 
to enter graduate programs which require a reading knowledge 9 g 
foreign language are advised to include two years of a foreign lan 
in their bachelor’s program. , pusi 
Scholarship—To qualify for graduation, 120 hours of course work on i 
be passed and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses grade er? 
four-point scale. At least 60 hours of course work, including the gen of 
course requirements, must be taken outside the major departme? 
program. teol 
Students must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in requir 
courses in the selected area of concentration. A D in a required "m 
will satisfy a curricular requirement in the area of concentration an ip 
count toward the total 120 hours, but it shall not count toward the 
mum number of hours required in the area of concentration. latio? 
regu 


The system of grading is described on page 45. For 2-09. 
concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 6 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS i 


Communications: Engl 9 or 10, 11 ...... 4*3 14 89. E T — 
Eni 36 a4 th ce IRS. by Oe te ce a 


SpDr 1, 11, 111, or 121 ....... alee bows o o o Cae E 
*Humanities: Twelve semester hours selected from the following 
Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, T" 50; , 
years of one foreign language; Mus 3 and 4; Phi y 
Rel 9 and 10, 59, 60; Slav 91-92 ..........««:*** €. M" 


TII e 
* Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill th 
language option. 
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Semester 


Hours 
Math/Science: Six to eight semester hours selected from the follow- 
ing: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 3-4, 5-6: Geol 1-2, or 3 

and 4; Ocea 103-4; Phys 1 and 2, or 3 and 4, or 9-10 .. 6-8 
Six to eight semester hours selected from the follow- 
ing: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Stat 51, 53, 

9510] A. LIIS lost dei eee DI 6—8 
Social Sciences: Twelve semester hours selected from two of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-7 Anth 1-2; Econ 
1-2; Geog 1, 2; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1, 2: Psyc 1 

and 8, 22, or 29; Soc 1, 2 .. | 
Electives: (depending on science option) ...................... 8-12 
60 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


‘Acentrations are offered in economics, history, mathematics, political 
tlie: psychology, and sociology. Concentration requirements are to be 
omic in consultation with the academic advisor. Students selecting eco- 

cs, history, mathematics, or political science are required to complete 

Semester hours of 100-level courses in their area of concentration, and 
jy st hours of courses, selected in consultation with the faculty 
S T, in two or more related departments. 

— selecting psychology or sociology are required to complete 18 

er hours of 100-level courses in their area of concentration, and 
Semester hours of courses, selected in consultation with the faculty 
30r, in two or more related departments. The remaining 18 credit 

8 required for graduation may be in elective courses. 


late in Science in Cartographic Science 
Bach late in Science in Geodesy 
hae of Science in Cartographic Science 


Or of Science in Geodesy 
Py 
ulty Advisor Hyman Orlin 
and Course work in these two- and four-year curricula is offered both on 


Only Campus. However, the cartography and geodesy courses are given 
at selected off-campus locations. 


AL REQUIREMENTS 
e Associ 


E ale's degree programs require satisfactory completion of 60 
er 


jours; the Bachelor's degree programs, 120 semester hours. 
Sj, "andidates for the Bachelor of Science degrees in Cartographic 
tiny, © and in Geodesy will pursue a general arts and sciences cur- 
the Until they begin work in their major field; they must complete 
Ago; Beneral course requirements listed below. Candidates for the 
" "e degrees must complete the English requirement (#1) below. 
tte establi, the general course requirements, all curriculum requirements 
The ished by the major field program. 
1, Ea * general requirements are the following: 
thieves Student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
ment in the field of English composition, either by examination 


Se 
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or by taking English 9 or 10, and English 11 or 12. This requirement may 
not be postponed; it applies to the Associate's and Bachelor's degrees. 
2. Each student in the Bachelor’s degree programs must at some point 
in the college career undertake a meaningful initiation into the three 
divisions of knowledge: humanities, natural and mathematical sciences 
and social sciences. As each major field will represent one of these 
three areas, the requirement must be fulfilled by taking no less than six 
semester hours in each of the other two areas (see pages 71-72). 


Servicemember’s Opportunity College 


George Washington University has been designated a Servicemember* 
Opportunity College (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for active duty 
servicemen and women to pursue educational program goals throug 
courses offered on base. In support of the concept, George Washingt 
University, while still maintaining its academic standards, assumes t 

responsibilities of meeting the educational needs of an individual serv " 
in the Armed Forces. Individuals who apply for admission as candidat? 
for either Associate's or Bachelor's degrees from George Washinglo 
University's Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may, at their 

quest, be designated as SOC students. Such students will be assure 9 
a degree completion program through use of the agreement that follow? 


AGREEMENT 


George Washington University, a Servicemember's Opportunity Colleg® 
agrees to the following: Jot 
I. Upon admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bache d 
of General Studies degree candidacy, the student may take the require 
course work either on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, con 
of study taken while a degree candidate may be applied towar the 
degree sought, as a requirement or an approved elective. Althoug 
grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, it may be used to satis 
curriculum requirement. It may not, however, be counted toward Ji 
total number of semester hours required for the degree, and it E 
not be repeated. Courses will be taken from George Washington ciel 
versity unless the servicemember is transferred to a location not S£ e 
by this University. In the case of transfer and in consideration % 4. 
student's future assignment, arrangements will be made between " 
student and the counselor assigned by the Division of Continuing oft 
cation and Summer Sessions to ensure that the courses taken elsewb 
satisfy the George Washington University program. E 
II. Academic credit may be obtained by any one or a combination 
the following: XM " 
A. Registration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student 
this University. ited 
B. Advanced standing for academic studies taken at other accred of 
institutions when such studies meet the requirements for the degree 
by examination. st 
Within the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced st " 
ing toward the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree, à mar yo 
of 30 hours may be obtained by any one or combination of the m 
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below. Within the maximum of 90 hours of credit allowed-for advanced 
Standing toward the Bachelor of General Studies degree, a maximum of 
60 hours may be obtained by any one or combination of the methods 
elow., perm 

a. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations— 
See page 22. Maximum credit allowed for Associate's degree is 30 
Semester hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree is 60 semester 
Ours, 

2. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) General Examinations 
See page 22. Maximum credit allowed is 18 semester hours. 

3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special Departmental Ex- 
aminations—see page 75. Maximum credit allowed for Associate's degree 
!5 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree is 60 
Semester hours. 

4. Service Schools A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 if the 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on the basis 

„service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance 

the "Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 

med Forces," issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service 

Experience. Ordinarily such subjects are counted as electives. No credit 
Will be allowed for military experience as such. 

eam Correspondence Courses- -A maximum of 15 semester hours may be 

ed through the successful completion of correspondence courses of 

ts 'ege level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a 

Blonally accredited college or university. 

lir. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in General 
Bac les degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the 

elor of General Studies degree is 120 semster hours. A minimum of 
Semester hours for the Associate's degree and a minimum of 30 
7$ for the Bachelor's degree must be completed at George Washington 

Wersity, but may be completed at any point in the student's program 
must d. At least 6 semester hours in the selected area of concentration 

e taken at this University. 
Md The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions will 
wi e and coordinate administrative matters and be the point of contact 

ii, the college granting the degree. The provisions as stated in the 
$c aa of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions Off-Campus 
thi ule of Classes will apply in all cases not specifically mentioned in 

agreement. 

* Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the Division of Continuing 
^; and Summer Sessions Off-Campus Schedule of Classes on a 

-year basis. 


tion qatudents accepted under this program are subject to the proba- 
Mainta, 5USpension regulations of the University, and are required to 
mu Scholastic standards. 

: ^1 addition to trained counselors, University representatives are 


a8gj 
Sted to each installation to assist in the counseling function. 


hoy 


Accelerated Programs 


Seg leading to the Associate in Arts in General Studies and Bachelor 


ge xc 
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of General Studies degrees are offered in special accelerated programs 
at certain off-campus locations. 

The basic framework for these programs includes an individual class 
schedule—two and a half hours a night, two nights a week (upper divisio? 
courses are scheduled back-to-back to save travel). The length of tem 
per class is eight weeks. The average time needed to complete the degree 15 
18 to 20 months for the Associate's degree and 35 to 40 months for the 
Bachelor's degree. For further information, contact the Division's Office 
of Student Services. 


OTHER DIVISION PROGRAMS 


— OO 


The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions administe® 
the activities of the Center for Continuing Education in Washington, " 
English for International Students Program, and the Office of University 
and Summer Students. 


CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON (cCEW 


‘ r " : tive 
The Center provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innova 


nontraditional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs d 
graduate-level career certificate programs (training legal assistants, pE 
lication specialists, landscape architect assistants, fund raising admi 
trators, administrative managers, professional consultants, informati 
systems specialists, and Washington representatives); the certified : 
ployee benefit specialist program; credit courses; test review co 
(for CLEP, LSAT, GMAT, and GRE); and professional development 8& 
nars and workshops focusing on areas such as communication, mana 
ment development, and personnel management. E 

The Center is the site of the University's Continuing Education 
Women program, which has provided counseling and educational seri 
to women in transition since 1964. More than 16,000 participants ha | 
benefited from the Continuing Education for Women programs, e 
currently include group and individual counseling, a series of spe 
interest courses focusing on issues confronting women, and three WU? $ 
graduate certificate programs, which combine academic credit coni 
with skill-development seminars for supervisory specialists, commun 
tion specialists, and social services specialists. 


ENGLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


e 
E a ed 
This is a comprehensive program in English as a foreign languag m 
signed to serve members of Washington's international community j 
wish to improve their command of English through an intensive Of 


«onc 
: Á ` : ene 
intensive study program. Courses offered at various levels of prof 
covering both oral and written communication, are scheduled in 1 ssio 


sessions during the fall and spring semesters and in two 10-week Se es 
during the summer. Students entering the program take a battery kc gi 
to determine their levels of proficiency for placement in English "y 
academic programs. Registration for the tests is held in advane yy 
course registration at the Office of English for International Suec 
Park Lane Building, Room 120, 2025 Eye St, N.W., Washington 
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20052. A $10 testing fee is charged each student. Persons writing from 
Outside the United States and needing a student visa will be considered 
‘or an I-20 certificate of eligibility for student visa validation. Those 
Interested in applying for a degree program should see the section en- 
titled "Students from Foreign Institutions" for additional information. 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY AND SUMMER STUDENTS 


The Office of University and Summer Students (OUSS) makes on-campus 
"edit courses available to those who are not currently degree candidates 
at this University. Such students, often employed in government or indus- 
: may be taking courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter 
i Personal interest. They may be candidates for higher degrees in other 
utions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. 
€y may be undergraduates matriculated elsewhere, taking courses for 
Dsfer to their own institution. 
Courses except those restricted to medical and law students and 
in the Departments of Accounting, Business Administration, and 
anagement Science are open to nondegree students, provided they have 
. ent preparation as determined by the academic departments. Students 
hating to take engineering and applied science courses should consult 
chool of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 
€gistration in a given course may be denied OUSS students when 
ace is needed for degree candidates. OUSS students are not eligible 
tegister for thesis or dissertation research. OUSS requires a minimum 
Sistration of three semester hours per semester or session, except in 
cial circumstances. 


lra 


those 


latrance Requirements* 
t teademic background appropriate for the program of studies con- 
tend, ated is required, In addition, the applicant who has previously at- 
Cvm this or another college or university must be in good standing at 
ti nal peitution. An applicant who has been suspended from any educa- 
for o “stitution for poor scholarship will not be considered for admission 
ta De calendar year after the effective date of the suspension. An appli- 
tay i" o has been denied admission elsewhere within this University 
of th e considered for admission through OUSS upon recommendation 
A è appropriate department and school or college. 
m Pplications for admission through OUSS for a fall or spring semester 
in ^ leceived no later than the Friday before the first day of regis- 
tino (see the Calendar, pages 5-7). Applications for admission for the 
lta er should be submitted at least two working days prior to regis- 
There. ay. In both cases, however, applicants are urged to apply earlier. 
18 no application fee. 


Regulations 


Neat b Te , | 
Oy Page ns concerning admission, registration, fees and finances are stated 


[od 19-32: other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


m : à ves 
ission requirements for students from foreign institutions, see pages 25-26. 
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Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves 
with the regulations concerning attendance (see page 44) and withdraw 
(see page 47). 
The following specifically apply to all students registered through 
OUSS: i ; 
Last day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. - J 
Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University 
end of the seventh week of classes. 
Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD i 
The normal academic work load during the regular academic year is no 
more than 10 semester hours for a student employed more than 20 ei 
per week and not more than 18 semester hours for a full-time stu 
During the summer a student may take a maximum of two courses du PA 
any one session, Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the de 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


5 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of oU? 
may be dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requ 
ments is available in the office of the dean. i 
All grades received in OUSS remain on the record; scholarship requi? 
ments are based on the total record. 
Grades—See page 45. There is no limitation on the number be 
that may be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUSS; however there may | 
a limit on the number that can be transferred to fulfill degree requireme? 


of course 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authoria® 

Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. "d 
Removing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (n 

mum of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made V 

An Incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year rem 

a grade of I on the student's record. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES w 
Change within the Office of University and Summer Students—A «e 
dent may not change or drop courses (see "Withdrawal," page 
change status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean y 

Transfer within the University—Transfer to or from OUSS may 
made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered , 
after the completion of at least one semester in OUSS or upon req? 
from the college or school to which the student is seeking admissiO™ y 

Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the 
ditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is 
responsibility of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting on 
or school concerning all conditions to be met and the amount 0 
transferable, 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


During the summer, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 
ministration, the School of Public and International Affairs, the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, and the School of Medicine and 
ealth Sciences offer courses in one three-week session and two five- 
Week sessions. The National Law Center offers courses in two six-week i 
sessions and one 3-week session: the School of Education and Human 
velopment offers courses in three- and six-week sessions. The Uni- 
Versity also offers special programs during the summer which are not j 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during 
Oth day and evening hours. 
Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester 
“ay register for the following Summer Sessions without special applica- i 
9n, All others must apply for admission or readmission. No application ; 
fee is charged nondegree students. Those who wish degree status may ' 
seek admission from the appropriate college or school within the Uni- 
Versity, Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at the University i! 
may apply through the Office of University and Summer Students, and à 
subject to its entrance requirements and regulations stated above. ! 
Or a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum- By 
mer Sessions Schedule of Classes. 


COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


$ e George Washington University College Program for Secondary School 
ents provides the promising high-school student an opportunity to take ; 
Y accredited college courses along with college students. 
" 9 take advantage of the University's unique location in the nation's £ 
Pital, a diversified cultural and recreational program is arranged. Op- f 
Unities for observation, study, service, and recreation are limited 
Y by the student's time, energy, and imagination. 
, 4 Wide variety of the regular course offerings are available on a full- 
D 3 asis during the Summer Sessions and on a part-time basis through- 1 
stude e academic year to eligible students. During the summer program, | , 
nts from outside of the Washington area must reside in an on- 
Ín dnt University residence hall. Local residents may choose to stay | 
able “Campus housing during the summer; however, housing is not avail- || 
Or part-time, commuting students who are taking college course work Ji 
rently with their high school program during the fall and spring | 
ers 


a cholarships -For the summer programs, students with outstanding 

mic records and excellent standardized test scores will be consid- 
Made p omatically for full-tuition scholarships. Tuition awards are also 
le este able to superior students enrolled during the fall and spring 
nanci Y Because the awards are based on academic merit rather than 
thoy al need, only the program application is required for consideration, 
and/or hi e Admissions Coordinator may request updated test scores 
Coste igh school transcripts. While the scholarship will cover tuition 
€ recreational program in the summer, students must pay for 
board, incidental fees, and personal expenses. 
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For further information and an application, please write the College 
Program for Secondary School Students, Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


NONCREDIT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 


In addition to the noncredit offerings of the Center 
| 


for Continuing Edu 


cation in Washington, the University also sponsors the noncredit 
tinuing education activities of the School of Government and Busines 
Administration, the School of Engineering and Applied Science (throug 


its Continuing Engineering Education Program), and the School of Educé 
tion and Human Development (through its Center for Research an 


Services). 
= 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director R.S. French 
Assistant Directors L.J. Lear, L.P. Love 


The University is committed to the continuous development of new ^" 
ricular options for its faculty and students. The Division of Experimen g 
Programs has as its function the support of such curricular experimen 

tion and development. This University-wide curricular development P 
gram has three objectives: (1) cooperation among the academic divisio, 
of the University in the development and sponsorship of new cours, | 
and programs; (2) experimentation with new ways of teaching of 


learning; and (3) a more direct relationship between campus an "T. 
campus resources and interests. In pursuit of these objectives the DI 
ude 


awards faculty fellowships for interdisciplinary research, sponsors st 
faculty societies for interdisciplinary education, and regularly organ 
regional conferences on educational issues. es 
The Division administers the Center for Washington Area studi 
which coordinates Washington-related research and teaching con E ' 
by numerous academic departments and programs throughout the 
versity. Through the Center the Division supports an annual confe 
on local history, publishes a monograph series (GW Washington stuart 
and sponsors each academic year the Banneker Visiting Professo 
Washington Studies. ts 
Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, stude! 
faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involve | 
planning, teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and degree of 
grams. Many curricular experiments which receive financial sup y 
through the Division of Experimental Programs are sponsored DY 7 
academic units of the University, e.g., the 700 Series of Courses m en 
eral and Interdisciplinary Studies. There are presently two ace fl 
programs directly sponsored by the Division—the Program in EX? 
mental Humanities and the Service-Learning Program. 


The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provide 
‘Pportunities for students to combine sustained field study with classroom 
Work, These courses are sometimes taught by interdisciplinary and inter- 
divisional faculty teams. Some Experimental Humanities courses are resi- 
ential courses in which students enrolled in the same class also live to- 
Wether in designated areas of university housing. 


e Service-Learning Program integrates off-campus, preprofessional 
EM placements with classroom seminars. Students in the program are 
ced 


in community groups, research organizations, or governmental 
Bencies, Assignments are arranged by means of a formal agreement among 
? student, the program, and the off-campus placement. Instructors in 
the Seminars are members of the faculty in one of the professional schools 
°f the University. 
? Division of Experimental Programs is charged with mobilizing aca- 
ic resources throughout the University that can appropriately address 
Neds in the Washington metropolitan community. Among the activities of 
Sel ivision is a community assistance program in the Anacostia area. 
ected students receive stipends for services to residents and work with 
"imunity organizations. 


ASSOCIATES 


William H. Becker, Faculty Associate for Business Studies 
The Deakin, Faculty Associate for Political Communications Studies 
(4a Z. Lavine, Faculty Associate for Interdisciplinary Studies 
Colin Povar, Faculty Associate for Humanities and Medicine 

M. Turnbull, Faculty Associate for Community Studies 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


ord Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
hairman 

A nce Thompson Bowles, Dean of the Medical Center, for Academic 
ffairs 


Cy ella Brenner, Professor of Education 


ames Lange, Professor of P: ycholo 


hor gy; Vice President for Adminis- 
No 2 and Research 


Scho aine Loeser, Professor of Business Administrati in; Dean of the 
lohn o] of Government and Business Administration o 
kalp rtimer Logsdon, Professor of Public Affairs and Polit Science 

lea arke Nash, Professor of Law 
Henry Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 

A Solomon, Professor f Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 


tts ond Scie 
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POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects L.H. Mayo 


The Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible 
to the President of the University for developing an interdisciplinat 
capability for analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement 

the Consortium universities and with foundations, federal agencies, in 
dustry, and other organizations which. interact with the government? 
process. 

The office serves the University as a locus for discussion and as 9 
advisory resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary rese 
related to the analysis of public policies, and on curricula pertaining 
broad social or environmental problems. 

in tem 


licy 


is, to issue-oriented po 


institutional cap 


for comprehensive analysis of complex policy issues. Major prog ip 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 
Executive Associate Pamela B. Smith 


: Ez : 
The Program’s primary objective is the continuing development of 


University-wide policy research capability related to problems stem 
from the impact of technological change on the processes, values, ^. | 
institutions of society. The Program provides a neutral forum for consid? 
tion of these policy issues—whether in a retrospective, current, Of A 
spective context—and provides an advisory and research resource 
policy makers in the public and private sectors. 
The Program's primary components are: ost! 
1. The Technology Assessment Group—The Program has been d e 
involved with the evolution of the concept of Technology Asses "i 
(TA), which has become federally institutionalized in the Congre 
Office of Technology Assessment. Much of the early work of the P. m 
consisted of theoretical, methodological, institutional, and hist, 
studies. Since 1973, however, the TA Group has carried out studies fiy 
variety of subject areas including transportation, energy, communi? qe 
velopment, environmental noise, communications, and government& s a 
ture and process, under contracts or grants from most of the major 
agencies. id 
2. The Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public poli f 
This Master's degree program—co-sponsored by the Program 0 pi 
Studies and the School of Public and International Affairs (SPIA)—c07 à 
graduate training in science policy analysis with major research yf 
takings. The program is the largest degree-granting science pou 
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am in the United States. Admissions information is contained in the 

PIA section of this Bulletin. 

3. The Behavioral Studies Group—This part of the Program focuses 
Un the social and behavioral factors associated with technological 
velopment. It is a multidisciplinary group, with expertise in motivational 
and behavioral aspects of technology assessment in the areas of transpor- 
ati n, energy use, communication, energy conservation, new town pro- 
Sram development, public health (family planning, community mental 
ĉalth), and education. Work includes applications of TA to program de- 
*lopment and evaluation, as well as to dissemination and utilization of 
strategies to improve the constructive uses of technologies in these areas. 
e Program of Policy Studies normally has between 10 and 15 profes- 

Is and many students working on several projects, most of which 
"h problem-oriented and interdisciplinary in nature. Members of the 
aculty, graduate students, members of governmental agencies, and special 
pnsultants are regularly involved in our studies. To date the Program 

48 performed over 75 policy studies and has published over 150 reports, 
Onographs, books, and special papers which have been distributed to 
Professionals and institutions throughout the world. Funding for the 
ede activities has come from a variety of sources: the University; 

eral agencies, including DOE, EPA, HHS, HUD, NASA, Commerce, 

» and NSF; and private foundations, including The Ford Foundation. 


siona 


Professional Associates 


tector Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Proj- 
D S; Professor of Law 
lel P. Beard, Research Scientist (Natural Resources Policy) 
Qus M. Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Law 
L A. Decker, Jr., Consultant (Appropriate Technology) 
Chari, D. Filderman, Research Associate (Policy Analysis) 


S les V, Kidd, Senior Staff Scientist (Public Affairs) 
muel Robe 


lohn rt Lichter, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
S M. Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in 
Clence, Technology, and Public Policy; Professor of Public Affairs and 


hus itical Science 

Grou B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Behavioral Studies 
lisen P.. 
Mane Mintzes, Consultant (International Affairs) 


Cron R. Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Behavioral Studies 
H p 

Ass R. Nau, Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy; 
Nem late Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
Scien pes. Research Professor of International Affairs (Politica! 
Rob, ce 

e ' i 

nol * Rycroft, Deputy Director, Graduate Program in Science, Tech- 
Po]; SY" and Public Policy; Assistant Professor of Public Affairs and 
Anne ica Science 
p Afairs) ebb, Research Associate (Policy Analysis and International 

S 

Wke : 

kK. Zimmerman, Associate Research Professor of Public Affairs 
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NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 
Director Judith Miller Jones 


Associate Director Marion Ein 


membels 
al gover 


The National Health Policy Forum assists professional staff 
employed by the executive and legislative branches of the feder 
ment to gain a better understanding of health delivery practices am 

lated current public policy issues. Its purpose, also, is to facilitate com 
munication between Washington health policy makers and experts A 
the field who represent the academic community, labor, industry, w 
health professions, and consumer groups. Exposure to problems - 
issues facing the entire country is gained primarily through sequent 
evening discusšions or workshops and, where appropriate, site visits: 
Although attendance is primarily limited to Congressional aides and top 
level health staff from the many government agencies involved in heal 
George Washington University students and faculty can be accommodal 
on a space-available basis. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Vice President for Administration and Research C.J. Lange 
These special programs were established for the specific purpose of oot 
sidering, in an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the in vi 
projects or submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between 
programs and the various departments of instruction is as close as 
nature and needs of the programs and departments will permit. 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan | 


The Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation g 
federally-supported manpower, antipoverty and related programs «| 
Center is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers, gg 
junction with the Department of Economics, graduate courses 

economics and social policy. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director Jonathan Fife é 


The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) clearing 
on Higher Education, established in the fall of 1968, is supported fot 9 
National Institute of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsi le 
acquisition, evaluation, abstracting, indexing and dissemination 0 


reports and other documents dealing with problems and issues 
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education, prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to higher 


education and responds to individual inquires concerned with higher edu- 
cation, 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
Director W.H. Marlow 


| The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multi- 
Sciplinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial 
*Pportunities for research activities and public service under diversified 
Sources of external support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 
Performs research leading to the development of a science in logistics 
eaturing principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in 
| “ivil affairs and national defense efforts. 


MID-ATLANTIC REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


tector Raymond Cottrell 
*80ciate Director Nona Flynn 
sistant Director Linda Foley 


The Mid-Atlantic Regional Resource Center is one of a number of centers 

ping under contract to the Office of Special Education, Department of 

jg, cation, The area served includes Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Tyland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. The primary mission 

Wi © project is to assist state education agencies and affiliated agencies 
thin its area to comply with the requirements of PL-142. 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 
"lor Mary Holman 


Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, 
th POnsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources and 
d Amental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote 
"graduate and graduate education; and to train employees of public 
ce agencies, The program of the Center focuses particularly on 
imporing the contribution of the social sciences to the solution of con- 
his, Ay problems relating to the management and development of natu- 
M nap "Ces. The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus 
Tal resource and environmental quality problems and issues, is 
Nene! Part of the Department of Economics in both the design of its 
Program and its courses, 


CIAL, RESEARCH GROUP 
Asoo Ira Cisin 
ate Director Philip W. Wirtz 


ria Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with con- 


tocia] On basic research underlying an approach to the solution of 
Problems, 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following pages contain listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The 
courses as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves the 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees 
shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Eventa 
and daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by 
same staff of instructors and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of 
advisor and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniore 
certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make U 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses, 
they may not be taken for graduate credit. ed 

Second-group courses—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are plenta 
for students in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting coum 
they may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the De 
and the instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is gram 
only with the provision that students must complete additional wot 
receive graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 101-200 may p 
be taken for graduate credit. te 

Third-group courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Gradw. 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Boss i 
Administration, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of PEE 
cation and Human Development, are planned primarily for graduate cj 
dents. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to quam 
seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified senio sg 
the School of Government and Business Administration registering for t 
courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the depa " 
chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, and the prior OPP jor | 
of the dean. Non-degree students who have not completed a bach e| 
degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of G9 
ment and Business Administration. dual? 

Fourth-group courses—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Gra art 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they he 
primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 t 
School of Government and Business Administration are limited to oot 
students. In the School of Education and Human Development fourth mi | 
courses, numbered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students Wi 
ter's degrees from accredited institutions. of 

Fifth-group courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent "aij 
going program of curriculum innovation at GW. The 701 number 1$ be T» 
designate experimental courses taught by individual faculty members: 


for 


tan 
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| 721 number designates innovative interdepartmental courses. Courses 
numbered in the 770s are taught by scholars who hold appointments as 
niversity Professors. The 700 numbers do not indicate the level of diffi- 


ly. Courses in this series range from freshman-level offerings to classes 
designed for seniors and graduate students. Unless the course description 
the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are prerequisites or that 
ân interview with the instructor is required prior to registration, 700 
| Courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's ap- 
| Pfoval and the rules of the respective colleges. 
| I 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS | 
The following abbreviations are used for course designations: | 
| ^ di 
Acct Accounting HSA Health Services j 
AnCy American Civilization Administration HT 
Anat Anatomy Hist History 1) 
Anes Anesthesiology HKLS Human Kinetics | 
Anth Anthropology and Leisure Studies B i 
ApSc Applied Science Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses i! 
Art Art IAf International Affairs ni 
ArTh Art Therapy Japn Italian MAL 
— Biochemistry Ital Japanese M 
BAd Biological Sciences Jour Journalism Ay 
Cart Business Administration Law Law ; 
Chem Cartography Libr Library nA 
Chap Chemistry Mgt Management Science 1 
Chin Child Health and Development Math Mathematics 4 
CE Chinese ME Mechanical Engineering iil 
Clas Civil Engineering M&PA Medical and Public Affairs | 
Chen Classics Med Medicine H1 
Csel Clinical Engineering Micr Microbiology 44] 
Derm Computer Science MStd Museum Studies 
Econ Dermatology Mus Music 
Raine Economics NSur Neurological Surgery 
Ro} Education Neur Neurology | 
EE Education Policy Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology : 
Rag Electrical Engineering Ocea Oceanography l 
Engg Engineering Administration OR Operations Research | 
Ragi Engineering Science Opht Ophthalmology 
EFL English Oral Oral Biology | 
Rahe English as a Foreign Language Orth Orthopaedic Surgery f 
Raye vironmental Health Otol Otolaryngology 
Bum Nvironmental Studies Path Pathology ` 
Pag Experimental Humanities Phar Pharmacology : 
Pron Orensic Sciences Phil Philosophy ] 
Chet French Phys Physics i 
Cob Genetics Phyl. Physiology f 
Ceod Geobiology PCm Political Communications N 
Geog Geodesy PSc Political Science | 
Geo} Geography and Regional Science Port Portuguese k 
Ger Geology Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral | 
Germanic Languages and Sciences 
Ge, Literatures Psyc Psychology 
lies rontology PAd Public Administration 
®alth Care Sciences RSci Radiological Sciences 
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Stat Statistics 
Surg Surgery 
TCom  Telecommunication Opere 
tions 
Univ University 
U&RP Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning 
Urol] Urology 
Women's Studies 


Rad Radiology 

RPol Regulatory Policy 

Rel Religion 

SLP Service Learning Program 
Slav Slavic Languages and 

Literatures 

Soc Sociology 
Span Spanish 
SpEd Special Education wstu 


SpDr Speech and Drama 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory comple 
tion of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title 
of the course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours of credit 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three semeste! 
hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 
minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for 0 


semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical stat 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. 
"academic year" is used only with two-semester courses, and indic 
the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester an 


ement listing the 
The ws 
ates the 
d th 


second half in the spring semester. Not all offerings for the summer bah 
sions are listed in this Bulletin. Students should consult the Summer f 


A Schedule , 


sions Schedule of Classes for additional summer offerings. tio 


Classes is published each fall and spring semester to provide informa 
concerning the time of course offerings. 
ACCOUNTING - 


Professors E.J.B. Lewis, A.J. Mastro (Chairman), F.C. Kurtz, C.M. p 
M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy 

Professorial Lecturer F.W. Segel 

Assistant Professors F.]. Rooney, D.R. Sheldon, B.E. 
Wooding 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer P. Ben Ezra l 

Instructors D. Gray, J-A. Talbot, G.B. Wright, N. McDermott | 
Bachelor of Business Administration in the field of accounting—S& p 

135-42. 

j 


A 
pages 145-46 
rse off 


Committe, 


semester hours may be approved for transfer into the program. 
requisite courses covering the common body of knowledge in 
accounting will vary, based on the student's status upon admission 
program, 


ACCOUNTING 201 


Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administration, see 
Pages 159-60. Students admitted to the doctoral program with accounting as the 
Major field may be considered for concurrent appointments as Instructors. Cri- 
teria for selection include a Master's degree and a C.P.A. Courses to be taught 


are restricted to Acct 51 and 52. See Chairman of the Accounting Department 
Or details. 


Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for 
Staduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 200 and above may not be taken 
or undergraduate credit. 


First Group 

51-52 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kurtz 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses and 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of signifi- 
cant economic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee for 
Acct 51. Prerequisite: sophomore status. Acct 51 is prerequisite to 
Acct 52. Students who have received credit for a similar financial ac- 
counting course cannot receive credit for Acct 51 (Acct 51 and 52 
—fall and spring) 


Second Group 
101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Sheldon 


Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility account- 
ing, standard costs, cost structures for control and decision making, 
relevant costs, cost concepts and variance analyses. Prerequisite: 
Acct 51-52 and junior status. Students who have received credit for 
Acct 193 cannot receive credit for Acct 101 (Fall and spring) 

111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 
Acct 51-52. (Fall and spring) 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Hilmy, Wooding 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition 
of assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 
and analysis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52 and 
junior status. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Segel, Wooding 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading pro- 
fessional and accounting research associations, major contributions 
to accounting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121 and senior status. 


(Spring) 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental 
and institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52. (Fall) 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Rooney 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on 
individuals. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52 and junior status. (Fall and 

1 spring) 

62 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, Rooney 
Estates, and Trusts (3) 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, 
estates and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Acct 161 
1 (Spring) 
71 Auditing (3) Committe, Kurtz 


inciples and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing 


—— — — 


202 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ji standards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evi 
audit of E.D.P. sy% 


(Fall) 


dence, professional and legal responsibility, and 
tems. Prerequisite: Acct 121 and senior status 


181 Accounting Systems (3) Wooding 
i Data processing considerations in the design and operation of 8€ 
counting systems. Principles of internal control appli: able to manus 
and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101, 171, an 

senior status. (Spring) 
| 190 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staf 
| Experimental offering; new course topics and teat hing methods. Pre 


requisite: Department approval 

| 191 Advanced Accounting (3) 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated state 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchang® 
price-level adjusted statements, source and application of fun® 
Prerequisite: Acct 121, and junior status. (Spring) is 

193 Business Budgeting (3) Lew” 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and oper 
tion of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prereq? 
site: Acct 51-52. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cà? 


Ben Ezra, Hilmy 


not receive credit for Acct 193. (Fall and spring) T 
199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) Mas v 
} Concepts, procedures and standards of auditing practice obtained f 


semester hours 


an intern with a firm or agency. Prerequisite: 15 ‘ 
senior statt 


accounting courses (including a course in auditing), 
and approval of the chairman of the department. (Spring) 


Third Group 
201 Financial Accounting (3) Ku? 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program. The role of accoun, 
ing in the decision-making process of external parties; the underst? 
ing, interpretation, and implementation of financial accoun of 


(Course equivalent: a similar graduate financial accounting courses d 
Acct 51-52, or two similar undergraduate courses.) (Fall 
spring) ey 

| 211 Business Law for Accountants (3) Roo?" 

i A study of the legal process and of the principles and precepts 
business law; corporations, partnerships, property, trusts, o 

and the legal liability of the accountant. Prerequisite: Maste 

i Accounting status. (Fall) paik 

220 Management Accounting (3) age’ 

The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of mar igh | 
ment; understanding of how accounting influences resource allot j 


decisions in the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201. ( 
! spring) n 
221 Cost Analysis (3) hel 
An advanced cost accounting course with emphasi 
costs, quantitative techniques in cost analysis, and mana 
counting reporting systems. Prerequisite: Master of Acco ' 
status (Spring) ast 
232 Generally Accepted Accounting Standards (3) K 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards o% | 
Pronouncements (Standards) and the Security and Exchang? , M 
mission—Accounting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Master a 
counting status. (Spring) 


pr 


s on compen ac 
e 
g pur 


ACCOUNTING 203 


242 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
(Formerly Acct 262) 
Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduci- 
aries, and corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax consequences 
attached to common business transactions, and tax planning. Not 
open to M.Acct. candidates. (Fall and spring) 


251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) Segel 
A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on 
accounting for foreign conversion requirements compatible with do- 
mestic accounting consolidation standards. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 
220. (Fall) 

261 Federal Income Taxation of Individuals (3) Gallagher 
A study of federal income taxation of individuals covering gross in- 
Come, deductions and credits, sales, and other disposition of prop- 
erty, capital gains and losses, and timing. Prerequisite: Master of 
Accounting status or departmental approval. (Fall) 


202 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) Rooney 

(Formerly Business Income Taxation) 

Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, dis- 

tributions, and transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Mas- 
ler of Accounting status or departmental approval, and Acct 261. 
(Spring) 
Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Gallagher 
A study of federal income taxation of corporations, covering capital 
Structure, distributions not in and in complete liquidation, and cor- 
Porate accumulations. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status or 
departmental approval, and Acct 261. (Spring) 


Federal Taxation of Estates, Gifts, and Trusts (3) Gallagher 
A Study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state 
transfer taxes, valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex 
trusts. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status or departmental 
" Approval, and Acct 261. (Spring) 

5 Contemporary Auditing Theory Committe, Kurtz 
|  *hd Procedures (3) 

Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing con- 
Cepts: application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of elec- 
| tronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting 

275 Status. (Spring) 
gement Planning and Control (3) Paik 
rative case study approach to management systems for plan- 

8, control, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunits, 

Tansfer pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting frame- 
nin and cycle. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Spring) 

Accounting and Decision Systems (3) Paik 
thd es as a basis for economic decision-making by management 
investors. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Fall) 
Des ounting Information Systems (3) Wooding 
ana Opment and application of accounting system theory, including 
alysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data 
cessing, accounting systems, and management information sys- 
2gp; Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Fall) 
Ee Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
be erimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
Tepeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 


Integ 
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298 Directed Readings and Research in Mastro and Staff 


li Accounting (3) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are offer 
demand requires. The courses are open to other graduate students at the 
tion of the department. 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions 
and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternativ 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, potes. 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institution? 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. ] 
391 Accounting Form and Substance Mastro, Sheldo 
Doctoral Seminar (arr.) Y 
Discourse on current and major accounting issues Presentation p 
papers by doctoral candidates and accounting faculty. Monthly, ffo 
start to end of doctoral program in accounting (Fall and sp 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Sta 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administté 


red às the 
discre 


Staff 


re theoretical frameworks for 
and 


tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May 
i repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) staf 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and lic 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of 4 and 


Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 
spring) 
AMERICAN LITERATURE — 
See English. 
AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM — 
Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen (Director) 
Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, D. Wigdor ing) 
i Associate Professors J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jr., L.W. Banner (Visit 
[ J.M. Vlach 
1 Associate Professorial Lecturers C.R. Field, J.K. Zilczer 
Assistant Professors P.M. Palmer, M.S. Shapiro 
l Adjunct Assistant Professor P.J. Cressey 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer B.G. Carson 
Affiliated Programs 
l David Wigdor (Library of Congress) 
| Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
Wilcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 
Faculty Advisory Committee f: 
C.C. Mondale (Chairman), S. Carr F.S. Grubar, R.I Humphrey y ! 
Moreno, O. Seavey, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, D.D Wallace, Jr^ | 
Yezer 


American Studies Council dtf 
The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory cap 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 205 


It includes representatives from the student body, the Washington com- 
Munity, the faculty, alumni, and affiliated programs. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American civilization (field-of-study)—The 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

: The general requirements stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 

2, Prerequisite course—AmCv 71 72. (In preparation for the major field it is 
commended that students take the introductory American history course and 
elect introductory courses in anthropology, art, economics, English, geography 

Tegional science, philosophy, political science, religion, and sociology.) 

* Required courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved second- 
t Up courses in an American civilization eore field, including U.S. social his- 
"IY (6 hours), American literature (6 hours), and an interdisciplinary elective 
| Ours): (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in a related 
Mean une or topical area; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior 


ue major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily com- 
eted in the final year. 


Pecial Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the general require- 

"Y (see page 50) and in addition (1) receive grades of A in at least half 

eir courses in the two areas of concentration and (2) receive honors in the 

T examination. 

€] © years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, logic, 
Inguístics is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently with 
Merican Civilization advisor. 


Master 0 


ajo, 


TIN f Arts in the field of American civilization Prerequisite: the degree 
the achelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or in 
subject in which concentration is contemplated. 
à *quired: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including (1) AmCv 271-72 
à semester hours), a seminar on scope and method in American Civilization: 
additional semester hours in a carefully related pattern, focusing on a 
lig nated approach to the study of American Civilization; (3) a master's 
à | (six semester hours) written on an approved topic under the direction of 
üstructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master's Compre- 
tion” Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. Special 
ns in the degree program include the following: 
March Concentration in museum training—Course emphasis on substantive re- 
tion, d material culture under direction of staff at the Smithsonian Institu- 
%p, Rested: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 
By incommended, but not required: AmCv 352 (advanced research) AmCv 
hugs ship), and other related courses offered by the Departments of 
2. Pology, Art, or Education. 

. concentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting 
backer n historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: 
Mtie od in urban history. Required: in addition to the general requirements 
entrati above, AmCv 277-78. (AmCv 272, however, is not required in this con- 
lio, n.) Recommended, but not required: additional courses in architectural 

Urban and regional planning, and local history. 


“ster Of Arts in the field of museum studies, see pages 384—86. 

pit of Philosophy in the field of American civilization—This program 
earch Work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for 
mm and teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum 
SI TY careers. Applicants are required to have an adequate background 


anities and/or social sciences as they apply to the undérstanding of 
vilization. 


cec rr IR UE ee 
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89-91, 96-99. Candidates must 


Required: the general requirements, pages x 
within three calendar years 


pass a General Examination in four areas ; ar het 
matriculation. American cultural history is the only required field. Three ot i 
fields may be elected with approval of the advisory committee; one field = 
represent foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen from the fo 
groups: (1) American diplomatic, economic, political, social, or urban histo E 
folklore, literature, art, philosophy, or religion; Afro-American history; 
toric preservation; or some areas of the social and behavioral sciences; (2) L 
affiliation with the Library of Congress—supervised historical study in bi í 
graphic resources. including American history and politics, cartography, e: 
cultural studies, government documents, graphic arts and music, motion P 
tures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in affiliation with : 
Smithsonian Institution (National Museum of American History, National Ka 
trait Gallery, and National Museum of American Art) supervised studies s 
cluding architectural history, decorative arts, ethno-history, historical ar er 
ology, history of science, history of technology, industrial ar« haeology, mae 
aspects of American civilization, and various fields in the history of art. ^ 
tional areas of study may be arranged within the University and in bole 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special anne 
ments concerning these programs are issued periodically and are availab 
the office of the Director of the American Studies Program. pot 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the & 
except those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States 


First Group p 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Gillette, Mery 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic ye 
Second Group rg 
115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey; Me 
Archaeology and History (6) m 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departs 
of Anthropology. Same as Geog 115. Field study in Mexico and 
tral America. (Summer) 4 ste! 
160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey, Romine’ 
Same as Engl 160-61-62. vid 


165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) 5 9 
History, theory, and methods of folklore. AmCv 165: Europeos, ai 
African backgrounds to American folklore. AmCv 166: Folklore s 
folklife of the United States. Same as Anth 165-66. (Acade Hor? 

173 Afro-American History (3) prib” 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the on tor! 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American 
Same as Hist 173. (Fall) port 

174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) an | 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American ress 
ence. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be a 
Same as Hist 174. (Spring) pest 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) TA 
Washington, D.C. will be the primary exhibit for the study peri 
preservation as it has developed over the past century. EX ai 
with preservation issues as shown by examples in other read, 
will also be discussed. Lectures, class discussions of the sera 
and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subjected to pre l 
efforts. (Summer) 
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179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) Mondale, Walker 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 

184 Contemporary American Civilization (3) Staff 
Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life through 


study of literature and the arts, and political, social, cultural, and 
economic trends. 


185 History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
Same as Hist 185. 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette 


History of the American city from colonial foundations to the pres- 
ent, focusing on relationships between social and economic forces 
with physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre-indus- 
trial to industrial to metropolitan forms, with attention to implica- 
tions for public policy and historic preservation. Same as Hist 186. 


(Spring) 

192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 
Same as SpDr 192. 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in 
the material culture of recent history. (Fall) 

195 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum or historical 
society. Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Gillette, Mergen 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of major published 
works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history 
projects in the Washington area. Same as Anth/Hist 197. (Spring) 

198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topics differs. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


| 
Thira Group 


215 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department 
of Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America. 
(Summer) 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
e social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with 
emphasis through field trips on the evolution of residential neigh- 
orhoods and related issues of historic preservation and conservation. 
Same as Hist 225. (Summer) 
254 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
(Formerly Seminar: Folklore in America) 
arious aspects of American traditional culture, including the theory 
25 and methodology of folklore research. Same as Anth 254. (Spring) 
Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
(Formerly Seminar; Regional Folk Cultures) 
esearch and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geo- 
Sraphical regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism and 
their relation to the study of folklife and folklore will be considered. 
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such as the West, South, or the Chesapeake will 
257. 


Different regions, 
be emphasized in different semesters. Same as Anth 
| 260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Palmer 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women? 

Studies Program. Multidisciplinary historical survey of women's WOF 
roles and labor force participation, including social prescriptions for 
and self-perceptions of women, market and technological factors 8F 
fecting women's work choices, psychological responses to work roles 
and familial organization of work duties. Differential attitudes & 


i experiences by class, race, and ethnic groups. (Fall) 
271—72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) Mondale 
and teach 


| Consideration of American studies as an area for research 
ing; introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of American Civilizatio® 
f (Academic year) 
274 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3) Horto? 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History b 
partment. Prerequisite: AmCv/Hist 173 and 174 or equivale? 
(Spring) ff 
276 U.S. Architectural History (3) Sta 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban y^ 
Regional Planning Department. Basic stylistic developments 
American architecture from the 17th through the 20th centunt 
with special emphasis on the applicability of style recognition i 
buildings and neighborhoods in urban America. Architecture as d 
dence of American cultural history and guide to historic preserva " 
(Fall) ff 
277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) 2 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban e 
Regional Planning Department. Same as Hist 277-78. The preservat : 
movement and its literature. Review of current experience, prese 
tion practice and, techniques. Emerging aspects of historic prese, 
tion. Examples of historic, cultural, and humanistic values affec 
preservation activities. (Academic year) staf 
289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) , 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in j^ 
can cultural history or other area appropriate to the topic 9 
seminar. (Academic year) suf 
295 Independent Study (arr.) writif 
Limited to master's candidates. Permission of instruct 
required. (Fall and spring) ciel 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring)  « 


or, in 


a 


Fourth Group oil 
351 Vernacular Architecture (3) eri 
Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in AD jst 
A building. Survey and field techniques, comparative study of 
types-of objects, and use of documentary sources. (Spring walt 
379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general €x 
tion in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) ol 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ge? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprin 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff j 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ' 
credit. (Fall and spring) i 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH 
E LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of 
Ongress in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The fol- 


Owing courses are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: | 
Third Group | 
255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Walker ‘i 
the Library of Congress (3-3) f ] 
Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress with the Lu 
aim of increasing understanding of American culture and awareness | | 
of library-oriented research problems and possibilities. For students ! | 
in the affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to a j 
field in "Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their di 
Content, Collection, Arrangement, and Use." (Alternate academic 7 
years) d 
Fourth Group M 
355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) ] | 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on | 
collections in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affiliated 
program. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-58. ^ (Academic year) 1 
389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) f 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Con- i 
gress. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based 
upon or significantly related to collections of the Library of Con- 
y 
if 


gress. Supervised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 
355-56. (Fall and spring) 


TRURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH | 


MITHSONIAN INSTITUTION | 


hy Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian | 
tatin tion’s Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civili- 
tolom, ^ne following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Tech- p 

and at the National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs: 


Group 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 
merican Civilization (3) 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian 
Institution and introduction to opportunities for research and publica- 
tion based on historical objects. Required of all students in the 
master's and doctoral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian In- 
2 stitution. (Fall) 
useum Research and Education (3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 
Staff members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, 
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and photography as his- 


costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, 
torical documentation. (Fall and spring) 


252-53 American Decorative Arts (3-3) Cars 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domm 
artifacts from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those ma 


of wood, clay, glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to 


AmCv 253. (Academic year) 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program anc á 
ment. Exploration of selected problems and themes in Americh, 
cultural history involving the use of artistic materials in differen 
media; emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. May 
repeated for credit. taf 

285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) S 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, 
society in the United States, with special emphasis on the 
1750 to 1900. sey 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) C 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropo of 
Department. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpreta " 
Topics may include excavation methods, recording photograP ' 
preservation, stratigraphy and environmental reconstruction, arti 
ogy, use-wear analysis and spatial analysis. Specific research ated 
and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repe 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Miller, Fielé 
i the Art Depart 


labor, 
period 


Fourth Group 

352 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) sated 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas Tê 
to the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or sP 

394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ener? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy Sin P 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithson 
stitution. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

395 Dissertation Research (arr.) sign 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations © Si 
cantly related to the material aspects of American civilizat Opsit 
dents work under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian cre! 
tion. Prerequisite: AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. 


and spring) 
ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM Ee — 
Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chairman), EN. Al 
M.J. Koering 
Associate Professors K.E. Johnson, F.J. Slaby 
Assistant Professors R.J. Walsh, J.M. Rosenstein eral * 
gen " 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of anatomy—Required: The wire 
quirements, pages 89-91, 96-99, Candidates must also fulfill tool req Ger? 
by demonstrating proficiency in two of the following: & language í ent 
French, or Russian), biostatistics, computer science, Or biological ins that 
tion. There will also be a comprehensive written and oral examination 
cover at least three areas of anatomical studies. pistol 

Research fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy: 
neuroanatomy, and physical anthropology. 
Faculty approval is required for all courses. 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
x-rays, Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) Staff 


Origin and development of human body; emphasis on study of 
human development in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and 
special senses. Laboratory fee, $13. 

205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human 
body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of 
scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. 
Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Anat 260. (Fall) 

208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 
Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 
204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Preparation of a significant audiovisual program about some aspect 
of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20, (Spring) 

212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 


An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human 
nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. 

ii Same as Phyl 212. Laboratory fee, $25. 
722 Seminar (1-1) K.E. Johnson 
esearch reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, 

24 Staff, and students. (Academic year) 


9 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
ajor research techniques as applied to biological materials in the 

2 various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 
52 Physical Anthropology (1) Staff 


ariations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution 

and racial differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. 

2 (Spring) 

53 Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh, Rosenstein 
Interactions of the CNS with the muscular, sensory, and endocrine 
Systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. Prerequisite: 

254 Anat/Phy] 212. (Spring) 

Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


issection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
256 Structures, Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
Teratology (1) 


Staff 
h troduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis 


200 pr. *XPerimental design. Limited enrollment. 
iron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 


troduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to 
21 p, tron microscopic techniques. (Spring) 
lan eemission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 


uction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 
€rpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by per- 
Ssion of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 
. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 


V. 


212 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staff 
Extremities (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8% 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and Staf 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spri 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and staf 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8% 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and $ 
and Lower Extremity (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8f 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spr 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnso? 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consider 
tion of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Lim ted 

enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Alle? 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system, with cl ca! 
consideration. (Spring) 

275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) Alle 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several criti 
periods during embryogenesis. Limited enrollment. (Spring) wf 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) 5 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialtief" 
endocrinology, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeate 
credit. (Spring) ol 

288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) so 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importan? 
(Spring) b 

289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in lab 
Cell Biology (3) e 
The application of biochemical and electron micrographic techniq” 
used in cell biology research. Limited enrollment. uf 

295 Research (arr.) 5 ct | 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated op 
for credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) "a 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 5 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy s? | 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprint), 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ot 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) | 

ANTHROPOLOGY — 


Professors R.K. Lewis (Emeritus), R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, J" cho" 
man), C.M. Turnbull 
Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 
Associate Professors V.K. Golla, 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, G. 
Assistant Professor C.J. Allen 


S.L. Simons, A.S. Brooks, J.M. Vlach 
Teleki, Jr., D. Von Endt 


Adjunct Assistant Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.O. Selig, P.S. Maloof, M.G. Crabtree, 
M.S. Boone, R.K. Evans 
Adjunct Instructor J. Lanouette 
Clurers A.G. Webster, R.N. Rasnake, S.H. Thompson 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following 
léquirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2, 
3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of 
troductory French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language 
tpproved by the Anthropology Department); (b) six to twelve semester hours 
Course work in related departments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis 
Courses in economics, political science, psychology, and sociology; for 
theological emphasis, courses in American civilization, art history, geog- 
Phy and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in physical 
Opology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Courses in philoso- 
Y and statistics are strongly recommended for all anthropology majors. 
4. Requirements for the major—24 to 36 semester hours in second-group 
ropology courses, including Anth 101 and at least one course from each 
of the following four categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 
8), linguistics (161, 162, 168, or 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 
$ 8), and physical anthropology or archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). 
tudents intending to pursue a graduate degree in anthropology should take 
e 157 and at least one course each in archaeology and physical anthropol- 
a Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level courses with the permission of 
© instructor, Up to 6 semester hours of ethnographic or archaeological field 
th 00l credit may be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by 
*partment, and majors are encouraged to participate in such summer pro- 
Rade, Opportunities also exist for field and laboratory research during the 
emic year, both within the department and elsewhere in the Washington 
ton, Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's total 
in Nd-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through registration 
195. Seniors in anthropology are urged to enroll in Anth 198, Senior 
candidates for graduation with Special Honors must register in Anth 
3 semester hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a 
pecial distinction arising out of a program of directed reading or 


minar, 
198 or for 
Paper of s 
"Search, 

Bachelor o 


ent 
D hen al) 


f Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (de- 

—An interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art 

ments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

Consult ^ Seneral requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 

feq a departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 

Scien Ment for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
ces.) 


toa P Quired courses in other areas: six semester hours, or equivalent, of 
Se, Uctory French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A 
ty aoa of language study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study 
itudent. O8y usually involves broader preparation, especially in languages, 
Rental ^ intending to pursue graduate study should consult with the depart- 
3, Ro Mvisor as early as possible in their undergraduate programs. 

itom ited courses in the major: Anth 180, 183, 184, and one course chosen 
“Ours. nth 152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field-work; four 
^» Osen from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 
“lectin, 108, 113, 170; two courses chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students 
8 Hist 108 should previously have completed Hist 107 or 109). 
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including Anth 
no more thal 
ses 0 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, 
1-2, 101, and four additional semester courses in anthropology, 
two of which may be taken in the same subdiscipline. (For the purpo 
this minor the department's second-group courses may be divided into su% 
disciplines as follows: biological anthropology—Anth 186, 187, and 188; arche- 
ology—Anth 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; anthropological linguistics— 
Anth 161, 162, 168, and 169; socio-cultural anthropology—all other second-group 
courses, with the exception of Anth 195, 196, and 198, in which the topic is 
variable.) 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 1 and 180; 
three courses chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approve 
field or research course or a fourth course chosen from the preceding list. 

Minor in biological anthropology—15 to 18 credit hours are required, including 
Anth 1, 186, 187, and 188; an approved field or research course or an approv 
course or course sequence in a related field (including biological scien 
geology, psychology, statistics, and certain other disciplines). 

Minor in socio-cultural anthropology—18 credit hours are 
Anth 2 and 101; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); Anth 151 OT 15^ 
Anth 156 or 157; one course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, or 159. " 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, inclu 
ing Anth 2, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170 
179); one course chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168. Psyc 11 
recommended. ) 

Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
a major in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergradus : 


required, including 


program should have included courses above the introductory level in ant - 
pological theory, social organization, linguistics, archaeology, and phys d 


thropology. Students with less background in anthropology may be a 
but may be required to take one or more undergraduate courses to make 
deficiencies before beginning the degree program. ini- 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The ae 
mum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate cou d: 
work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). A thesis is prefer 
under certain circumstances, however, the department may permit a progr y. 
study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without 8 tbe 
At least 6 semester hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 sho t 
be included in the program of study and should be completed during the tio? 
24 semester hours of graduate course work. A reading knowledge exam 
in a major foreign language must be passed before beginning the third semos 8 
of graduate work. A tool course in statistics, computer programming: 
similar technical field may be substituted for the foreign language br 
examination, if approved by the department. A written general Master $ tet 
prehensive Examination must be passed before beginning the 28th seme 
hour of graduate work. 

2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the gener 
ments, pages 89-96. The program of study is the same as that describe 
general degree, above, with the following exceptions: the minimum red jg 
consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course work, an mur as 
clude from 12 to 15 semester hours of work in museum-related co too! 
6 semester hours of which may be in an internship. In addition to for tbe | 
options described above, museum training students may substitute ‘ey 
foreign language reading examination an appropriate course in che wudo” 
photography, if approved by the department. No thesis is required, but $ p" 
are expected to submit to the department at least one research paper w^ 
lishable quality on a museum-related topic. Students whose primary inter the 
in museum techniques, rather than anthropology, are advised to apP 
Master's program in museum studies (pages 384-86). 


requi 
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Course accessibility: Anth 115, 152, 161, 162. 165 66, 168, 169, 180, 182, and 185 
May be taken without anthropology course prerequisites; Anth 1 is 
to Anth 186, 187, and 188; Anth 1 or 180 is prerequisite to Anth 183-84; Anth 1 
and 2 are prerequisite to Anth 101; Anth 2 or the permission of the instructor 
is Tequired for all other second-group courses. 
First Group 
1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) Staff 


Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture 
history. Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the prin- 


prerequisite 


ciples of cultural behavior. (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring) 
Second Group 
101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Golla 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical 


context. Exploration of selected basic concepts and theories of con- 
temporary anthropology. (Fall) 


115 Field Program in Mesoamerican 
Archaeology and History (6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department 
of Anthropology. Same as Geog 115. Field study in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. (Summer) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
World views, conceptual systems, and v 
sentative cultures throughout the world. 

151 Primitive Economics (3) 


Humphrey, Mergen 


alue orientations of repre- 


Krulfeld 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including 
hunters and gatherers, herders, and cultivators. (Fall, odd years) 


152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the 
ecosystem both past and present; emphasis on the application of 
anthropological precepts to current environmental problems. 

153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Simons 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the 
cross-cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of per- 
sonality formation and mental health. (Spring) 

155 Anthropological Approaches Simons, Allen, Turnbull 
to Religion (3) 

eories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world 
religions with emphasis on preliterate societies: religious processes 
and change. Same as Rel 155. (Spring) 

56 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Hertz, Simons 
Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes, 

chiefdoms, and states; political processes such as factionalism, styles 

of leadership, and political ritual; primitive warfare: law. (Spring) 

Primitive Social Organization (3) Simons, Hertz 

Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, 

economic, and political systems. (Fall) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 

e art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, in- 


uences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with 
art production. (Fall) 


159 Symbolic Anthropology (3) Allen 
e study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems in- 


cluding myth, cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, 
and the symbolic study of kinship. (Fall, odd years) 


1 


157 


x 
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161 Language and Culture (3) Golla 
The origin and evolution of human language; varieties of linguistic 
structure; comparative semantic systems; writing. (Fall) 

162 Language and Society (3) Golla 
Linguistic variation and change; social and political correlates 0 
linguistic differences; language in history. (Spring) 

163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) Staff 
Still and motion picture photography as an integral aspect of am 
thropological research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic 
films and an introduction to the forms and methods of making visus 
ethnographic records. Material fee, $15. 

165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) Vlach 

History, theory, and methods of folklore. Anth 165: European an 

African backgrounds to American folklore. Anth 166: Folklore an 


folklife of the United States. Same as AmCv 165-66. (Academic 
year) 

168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) Golle 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, tech 


niques of linguistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropologic® 
linguistic research. (Fall) 

169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) Golle 
Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently 
studied in a university context, as an illustration of the methods 0 
anthropological linguistics. Prerequisite: Anth 168. (Spring á 
summer) 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various CU 


Lewis 
Jtural 


groups up to the ethnographic present. (Summer) 1 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humphri 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of 

continent's culture areas. (Fall) Alle? 

e 


172 Cultures of South America (3) 
Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and Afric: 
of South America, and their interactions. Emphasis on worl 
interethnic relations, and culture change. (Fall) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melane 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall, odd years) af 

175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar Humphrey, Krulfeld, and St 
Ethnography (3) und 
Intensive, integrated study of a selected culture area in OT aro 
Asia (including Circumpolar regions). Specific area to be annou? 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. a 

Lew" 


Lewis 
sit^ 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) 0 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social struct gj 
settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 
world. (Spring) pu! 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Lewis, Hertz, Tum el 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural developmeD" 
contemporary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. m 

180 General Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks; ati” 


Field and laboratory methodology in archaeology: stratigraphy» pri? | 


techniques, chronological systems and their implications s 


survey of world prehistory. 


s 
| 
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182 New World Archaeology (3) 
Introduction to archaeologic 
North American culture histo 
during the Pleistocene 
contacts, (Spring) 

183-84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Evans 

Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the 
earliest hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations 
Anth 183: Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and 
Bronze Age cultures, (Academic year) 

185 Latin American Archaeology (3) 

Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America 


Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Focus 
America in even 
peated for credit. 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 
Individual and social biology, methods, and tex hniques. Genetic, cul- 
tural, and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population varia- 
tion: micro-evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, 
forensic identification, techniques. (Spring) 

187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of 
evolutionary theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, 
with concentration on the Pleistocene remains, (Spring, even years) 

188 Primatology (3) Brooks, Teleki, Thompson 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups 


and their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Fre- 
quent meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall) 


190 Ethnohistory (3) 


Humphrey 


al methodology, theory, and survey of 


ry from human entry into the Americas 
period until the time of the first European 


Humphrey, Allen 
from the Paleo- 


on Andean South 
years, on Meso-America in odd years. May be re- 


Allen, Humphrey 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through 


the analysis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological 
remains, and other indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced 
in the Schedule of Classes. Same as Hist 190. 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the 
Material culture of recent history. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 
Individual research problems to be arran 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. 


96 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Staff 


Ourses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to 
e announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 
ame as AmCv/Hist 197. 
Senior Seminar (3) 
tudy and discussion of selecte 
Tequisite: Anth 101 and senior 


Cressey 


Staff 
ged with a member of the 


197 Mergen 
198 


d major works in anthropology. Pre- 
standing in anthropology. 


Projects in the Washington area. (Spring) 
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Third Group 

201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks 
Theories, methods and current issues in the various subdisciplines 0 
biological anthropology. (Spring) 

202 Proseminar: Socio-Cultural Anthropology Krulfeld, Simons 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology: 
stressing current journal and monograph materials. (Spring) 

203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, $0* 
cial, and historical perspectives. (Fall) 

204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in 
Archaeology (3) al 
Survey of the most recent archaeological techniques and theoretic® 

" approaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of t 
past. (Fall) 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rost 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Individu% 
conservation projects to determine composition, construction, de | 
composition of materials, and possible stabilization techniques. Cor 
servation laboratory experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registré 
tion: Art or Anth 212. (Fall) dt 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Ea | 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. physici 
structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materia / 
Chemistry and physics underlying techniques used to conserve e 
materials. Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission 9 


Humphrey, Brooks 


instructor. (Fall) n 
215 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mer? | 
Archaeology and History (6) partment 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the De 
of Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central 
(Summer) y 
220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Krulfie 
The role of anthropology in development, including social fact 
crucial to the understanding and resolution of problems mM mom 


Americ® 


World societies (including rural social systems, ideologies, eco tion) 
change, ecology, women’s roles, nutrition, population, and migr dics 


The potential role of anthropology in planning, feasibility $ 
and implementation of development projects. (Fall) 

221 Key Variables in the Development Process (3) 
Major factors required for anthropologists’ developm 
areas of population, education, agriculture, irrigation, forestry: om” 
tion, health care, migration and resettlement, marketing, an ess 
munications. Isolation and study of the major variables and pro? ple’ 
in each area to aid in successful planning, feasibility study, 


.- the 
ent work in ; i- 


mentation and evaluation. (Spring) 
| 222 Issues in Development (3) | 
f ^ A , ~ 
i Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. yla? 


254 Folklore Theory (3) heor 

Various aspects of American traditional culture, including thes riod) 

and methodology of folklore research. Same as AmCv 254. (P 

255-56 Anthropology for Teachers (4—4) Lanouette an 

Examination of current research, innovative classroom tec ato 
materials. Sessions with anthropologists at museums, a pin 

and zoos. Designed for middle and secondary school social 
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| 
J and science teachers. Admission by special application. May not be 
taken for credit by M.A. candidates in arthropology. (Academic 
J year) 
| 257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 


(Formerly Seminar: Regional Folk Cultures) 
Research on and discussion of the traditional cultures of various 
| geographical regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism 
and their relation to the study of folklife and folklore will be con- 
| sidered. Different regions, such as the West, South, or the Chesapeake 
will be emphasized in different semesters. Same as AmCv 257. 
| 258 Seminar: Anthropology of Allen, Krulfeld 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of 
Symbolism in the context of ethnographic materials. 
Seminar: Culture Theory (3) Krulfeld, Allen 
Contemporary theories of culture. Intensive study of major works. 
262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields 
as government, community development, land reform, law, and medi- 
cine. (Fall) 
263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons, Turnbull 
ange in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general 
Processes of change and interaction between simpler and more com- 
Plex societies, (Fall) 
264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Humphey, Turnbull 
Techniques (3) 
rinciples of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, 
entification, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research 
and instructional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. 
(Fall) 
66 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
TOss-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
Material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
267 (Spring, odd years) 
inar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and con- 
208 sumption. (Fall) 
inar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner 
of functioning within their larger social, economic, and cultural con- 
Age X — (Fall) 
Se ar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 
elected topics in social anthropology, including kinship, political, 
legal principles of group formation. Emphasis may be given to 
"ae el building, network analysis, incest, ethnoarchaeology, or other 
279 ajor social concerns. (Spring) 
Seminar: Topics in Latin American Allen, Koch-Weser 
Anthropology (3) 


mec topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following: 


Tro Ology and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or 
Pical Forest social organization, peasant movements and land re- 

f A P 

ler,’ 28tive cultures during the Colonial period, archaeological prob- 


Us 
A tinar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 


ew of the literature on urban kin groups, occupational/class 
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and ethnic communities, migrant adaptations; the nature of urbanism: 


urban poverty; urban field methods. (Spring) 
274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
Review of anthropological literature on American world view, main 
stream and alternate forms of kinship, selected ethnic groups, an 
the effects of sex, age, class, occupation, and politics on American 
life. (Fall) 
282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology— 
New World Prehistory (3) 
Current archaeological problems relating to the 
ment of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be ann 


Humphrey 


origin and develop 
ounced in the 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. ks 
283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Broo 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) a. spell 


Current problems in relation to materials from the old worl 
area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring) aff 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) . -— 
Same as Econ/Geog/Hist/Rom 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplin 
seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selec 
key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission 
instructor. (Fall and spring) taf 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) R^ 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithson E 
Institution or other area museums, arranged in consultation Wi jon 
museum and the Anthropology Department. Admission by permis? j 
of the department chairman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


spring) Evans 


291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) and 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, e 
museums. Topics include: museum anthropology, collections, 9) 

he pra 


search, interpretation, and education, with a focus on t 
problems of developing an anthropological exhibit hall. : Rose 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) 

Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departm 
and theory of conservation, including fine arts, 
archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, restor t 
preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; asic un 
rials of museum objects and the ways they react to their env 


ents. Meth 


ment. The summer course deals with conservation of archaeo!o 
materials. (Fall, spring, and summer) Ros? 
293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) 

(Formerly Conservation Laboratory Techniques) practic!l 

Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. ptal 

aspects of preventive conservation such as monitoring environs jectó 

conditions with measuring and recording devices; examining d ide” 
hy); 40 J 


and documenting their conditions (including photograp t$ 
tifying sources of deterioration for various materials. Studer cipal 
conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and par Antb 
in improving and correcting museum conditions. Prerequisite: 
Art 292. (Spring) ress! 
294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Ame c 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department an the | 
Studies Program. Field and/or laboratory techniques an 
tion. Topics may include excavation methods, recording, P. ol 
preservation, stratigraphy and environmental reconstruc 
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| ogy, use-wear analysis, and spatial analysis. Specific research area 
| and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
| for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified gradu- 
| ate and undergraduate students with permission of department chair- 
| man. Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Professors L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller, L.F. Robin 
| airman) 
essorial Lecturers Grace Evans, D.A. Brown, L. Miller 
Sociate Professors H.I. Gates, J.L. Lake, J.F. Wright, Jr, A.H. Smith, 
Adi Ozdogan, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C. Anderson 
| “Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, A.D. Ullberg 
Agieiate Professorial Lecturers B.S. Glassman, D. Von Endt, M.S. Kernan 
sistant Professors W.T. Woodward, F. Griffith, C.C. Costigan, B. Von 
arghahn, S.B. Molina, M.P, Lader, E.R. Williams, J.L. Stephanic 
Adi isiting) 
snc Assistant Professor C.R. Rose 
Sistant Professorial Lecturers E.L. Battaglia, E.P. Lawson, K. Mont- 
Bomery, L. Smith, A.B. Barnhart, A.L. Glassman, C. Smigrod, B.G. Carson, 
WL, Lebovich, C.R. Smith, N.W. Merritt, M.J. Francis, B.R. Wendel, R.C. 
quasell, J.F. Harrop 
tor, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


wethelor of Arts with a major in art history (departmental)—The following 
1 


son 


ments must be fulfilled: 
"ngu © general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. Students should 
M, heir departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satisfy 
ents. 
s prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 and 71 or 72. 
‚p guired courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Ger 1-2, 
n Tall 162; or equivalent. 
109 or quired courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 
teco 110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118 or 119, 129; nine additional semester hours in 
5 A Sroup art history courses. 
tig aximum of nine semester hours in Fine Arts, including Art 137, is per- 


tenp ation with Special Honors: Students must satisfy the general require- 

TW see page 50). They should apply to the chairman of the department 

"tur, Sinning of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, they 

date a reading examination in either French or German. Upon acceptance, 

NN * will be assigned to one or more faculty advisors under whose 
ey will undertake a supervised program of study. 


e 
Metin? Of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (departmental)—The following 
nts must be fulfilled: 
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1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. Students should 
consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satis 
requirements. of 

2. A total of 54 hours of art courses is required of Fine Arts majors as stat 
below. 

3. Required basic Fine Arts courses: Art 21-22 and 41-42. in 

4. Required courses in art history: Art 31-32; six additional semester hours 
second-group art history courses. 

5. Required Fine Arts courses in the major—30 semester hours of first- or 
second-group Fine Arts courses. " 

a. 15 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in five of the fo 
lowing eight areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced desig? 
graphics, painting, photography, sculpture and visual communication: 

b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration 

c. Students concentrating in photography must take Art 23, 24, 181, 205 
206. 

6. Six additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department 

7. Transfer students must take at least 12 semester hours of second-gto¥ 
Fine Arts courses and 9 semester hours in their area of specialization at 
University. wire’ 

Graduation with Special Honors: Students must satisfy the general req n 
ments (see page 50). They should apply in writing to the chairman 0 
Art Department at the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, 
candidate will be assigned one or more faculty advisors under whose d 
a project in a special area of interest will be undertaken. 

^ MEA (de 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology gy 
partmental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthrop® 
Departments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: ould 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. Students or 
consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to satisfy requiremen of 
2. Required courses in other areas: six semester hours, or equivale? 
introductory French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern langues i 
second year of language study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate stu Pa 
archaeology usually involves broader preparation, especially in languages ta! 
dents intending to pursue graduate study should consult with the dep 
advisor as early as possible. chose? 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 180, 183, 184, and one course . fo 
from Anth 152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field-work 
courses chosen from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen pw 
71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two courses chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (5 
electing Hist 108 should previously have completed Hist 107 or 109). 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (sore 
mental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics 
ments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: should 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. Students tbe 
consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to $8 
requirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. es se 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three cours up 
lected from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 12 semester hours in secon is 
courses in Greek or Latin (a reading knowledge of French and Ge 
recommended). 


dr 
Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Ag | 
gree with a major in art history from this University, or an equivalen 
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Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record 
amination to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

ith a concentration in classical art and archaeology, medieval art, Renais- 

‘ance and Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth century art, contemporary 

ar, and American art—Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96; 36 

Ours of course work including six semester hours of thesis research. As many 

!5 possible of the 36 semester hours of course work should be in third-group 

| “Ourses; not more than six hours may be taken in museum-related courses. 

Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25. A reading knowl- 

8€ examination in German or French must be passed before completion of 

first nine semester hours of course work. A written general Master's Com- 

ensive Examination must be passed before students can enroll for the six 

A ester hours of thesis research. A written thesis must be submitted to and 

PProved by the faculty. 

" With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general require- 
Tents, pages 89-96; 42 semester hours of course work as follows: 12 hours of 
Xt history courses, taken before acceptance into the museum program; Art 

“2 and 271-72, and 18 additional hours of art history courses selected in 

Dsultation with the advisor, not more than six hours to be taken in museum- 
A ed courses. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25. 

Teading knowledge examination in German or French must be passed before 

letion of the first nine semester hours of course work. Students are re- 
mee to pass the general written Master's Comprehensive Examination in Art 
| Me and may also be required to pass a written comprehensive examination 

Useology as part of the requirements for the internship. 
ceptance into this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pendíng 

Ctory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history courses 
e approval of the Graduate Programs Committee (Department of Art). 
wt? Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation with a 
Rink, of museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
Nati Orn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
Onal Museum of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, 
A © Textile Museum. 
dsl th a concentration in museum administration—For details consult the 
an of the department. 


waste of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photog- 


Án Sculpture, and visual communication- -Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine 
tramis a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of 
tnm C8, design, drawing, graphics, painting, photography, sculpture or visual 

Cation. A 3.00 undergraduate grade-point average (on a 4.00 scale) 
ig ePartmental approval of the applicant's work is required. This should 
tix t of Slides of at least 10 drawings, including figure studies, and four to 
lo do tings, prints, sculptures, ceramics, or photographs. Students planning 
lg, F'aduate work in graphics or painting must have completed 12 semester 


Moment drawing at the undergraduate level before admittance to the master's 


hy tured: the general requirements, pages 89-96. As a tool requirement 
of er of Fine Arts candidates must take Art 137 or three additional hours 
mt ree Work selected in consultation with the advisor. As many as possible 
lg hoe maining 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only 
eter? of which may be in one area; the remaining six hours are to be 
Maig from related areas in consultation with the advisor. A creative thesis 
Nia Of the execution of original works of art in ceramics, design, graphics, 
UN Photography, sculpture, drawing, or visual communication will be 
elude ed under the supervision of a thesis advisor. In addition, the thesis must 

à written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, subject to the 
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a second faculty reader. A representative 
may be retained by thé 
igreement with the secon 


approval of the thesis advisor and 
portion of the work illustrating the creative thesis 
University at the discretion of the thesis director in € 
reader. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history 
quirements, pages 89-91, 96-99, and a Master of 
Candidates must also pass written examinations in Fren h and German, * 
General Examination in art history, an examination in the area of specialization 
and examinations in two areas related to the area of specialization. Students 
plan their own programs in consultation with a departmental committee: 

Areas of Specialization: classical art and archeology, Medieval art, Renais: 
sance art, Baroque art, eighteenth-century art, nineteenth-century art, twentieth- 
century art, and American art. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12 


Required: the general Fé 
Arts degree in art history: 


field 


in art 
Required: the art option and professional courses listed on page 115. 
ART HISTORY 
First Group 
1 Principles of Art (3) Von Barghabt 
An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art an 
thematic interpretations, European and non-Western tradition 
(Fall and spring) f 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and Sta" 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: ps 
toric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art. 
31 and 32—fall and spring) taf 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and? 2 


Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72:1 
tury to the present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group m 
101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) willi t 
A study of the major achievements in architecture, sculpture, foci 
ing, and mosaics from 1000 B.C. to the Roman period. Special , 
on the Parthenon and fifth-century Athens. Attention to recen 
coveries and current excavations (Fall) pr | 
102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) Willis? 
Investigation of the architecture, 
mosaics from the second century B.C. 
both of the city of Rome and of the r 
provinces. Attention to current excavations, 
Herculaneum. (Spring) illias 
103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Ww ani. | 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop org 
tion, and position in society. Exploration of sculpture, archite 
painting, pottery, mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. 
104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 


sculpture, wall paintings fot 
to ca. 350 A.D. Consi e the 
nonuments and society i got | 
including Pompe? 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) rac 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) : choot! 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hannes 


Northern painting from van Eyck through the Antwerp 


(Fall) 


107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitchcock 

orthern painting and graphics from Dürer through Brueghel. 
(Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 
(Spring) 


109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) 
Examination of Neoclassicism 
Western European historical 


Robinson 
and Romanticism in the context oí 
and cultural developments. Emphasis 
On France, England, and Germany, and the representative styles of 
David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turner, Constable, and Friedrich. (Fall) 
110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robinson 

(Formerly Contemporary Art) 

Xamination of the revolution in style 
and Post Impressionism in the context o 
Cal, social, and cultural developments. 
styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet, 
(Spring) 

1 Classica] Archaeology (3) Williams 

Tchaeological monuments of classical civilizations, 
Sludy of one or more are 

1 Painting, or minor arts. 

Egypt and the Ancient Civilizations (3) Williams 

*Xploration of the arts of Egypt, Sumeria, the Hittites, Assyria, 


and Persia, from 3000 to 400 B.C, Emphasis on the age of the Pyramids 


of Realism, Impressionism, 
f Western European politi- 
Emphasis on representative 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. 


11 


with intensive 
as selected from architecture, sculpture, 


lis and the period of Tutankhamen, (Fall) 
aroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Evans 
" (Spring) 
"Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Oncentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on 
15 SUssin, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt. (Fall) 


ristian Iconography (3) 
Tigins and development of Christian symbols and themes 
En to modern times. 

| 7 Medieval Art I (3) 


Anderson 
from early 


Anderson 
| UBM ly Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 
edieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Ug ®Manesque and Gothic. (Spring) 
M Romanesque Art in the North (3) Anderson 
lay *?rovingian and Carolingian. (Spring) 
t Asian Art (3) Staff 


lg y e repeated for credit when content differs. 
manish Art I (3) 
isc 


USsion of are 


Von Barghahn 
as selected from the art of ancient Iberia through 
Sch Seventeenth century. Specific topic to be announced in the 
ditte, ule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the content 

ers, 
anish Art II (3) Von Barghahn 
Cnn of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth 
L mes. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
lg agi e Tepeated for credit provided the content differs. 
(Fo. "Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 
Tmer]y Principles of Museum Work) 
20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architec- 


i 
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ture, from their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism 
Emphasis on major modernist movements and artists, including Ma 
tisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, and Mondrian (Fall) ; 
130 20th-Century American Art (3) Lade 
(Formerly Principles of Museum Work] i 
Survey of 20th century American painting and sculpture, focusing 
upon the avant-garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circ 
later modernist movements such as Abstract Expressionism, 


Op, Minimal, and Conceptual art. (Spring) staf 
140 Gothic Architecture (3) bat 
145 Folk Arts in America (3) Gru 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, an 
other crafts. 

147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of Von Barghab 
Mexico and Latin America (3) E 
Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric ar 
to the Spanish conquest, inclusive of Yucatan and Central Ame 
regions. 


ar 
148 19th-Century American Painting (3) Grub 
149 19th-Century American Sculpture (3) 
(Spring) Grube! 
150 Landmarks in American Art (3) illam 
155 The Aegean Civilizations (3) W ects 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary ers 


of classical archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civil of 
1200 B.C.). Interrelationships between Greek and Persian cu 


the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. (Spring) Evans 
156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Grace Evans 
161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Grace gon 
162 Principles of Museum Work (3) Law 

(Formerly The Art of Oriental Rugs) roble? 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; ds talle 
of museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, 


tion, conservation, and educational service. rghab | 
165 Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, Von Ba 
North American Indian (3) doms 


Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient king nof 
to early 20th-century culture. Emphasis upon imagery an 


raphy. 
167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) Von Barghs™ 
(Formerly French Painting: 15th and 16th Centuries) tria, OF 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400-1800. Spain, Portugal, Aus 
many, Russia. Cars? 
169-70 History of Decorative Arts (3-3) 
(Academic year) suf 
173 History of the Cinema (3) ! 
Same as SpDr 173. staf 


192 The American Cinema (3) | 
Same as SpDr 192. 


Third Group suf | 
201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) in the ge! ! 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 


of museum training. 


203 Primitive Art (3) Staff 


(Spring) 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Lader 
Europe and America. 

211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments, Individual 
conservation projects to determine composition, construction, de- 


composition of materials, and possible stabilization techniques. 
Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Art or Anth 212. (Fall) 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Endt 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments, Physical 
structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic ma- 
terials. Chemistry and physics underlying the techniques used to 
conserve these materials. Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and 


permission of the instructor. (Fall) 
216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ullberg 
Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218. 
*220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and 
E German for the northern area. (Spring) 
721 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, de- 
$ pending on the specific area. (Fall and spring) 
1243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 
n (Fall and spring) 
1244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
E Reading knowledge of French desirable. 
t245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Williams 
247 Pro-Seminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderson 


248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


* 

» 261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
1-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of museum training and museum studies. Practical work to be de- 
termined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in- 

volved. (Academic year) 
84 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 


Oint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Pro- 
Sram in affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smith- 
Sonian Institution. Exploration of selected problems and themes in 
merican cultural history involving the use of artistic materials in 
ifferent media; emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. 

A (Spring) 
0 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
^N 
Rub, 


h.l 


area ann : 
t avarad ounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the specific 
Med is different. 


e, $15 when course is taught off campus. 


<< 
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292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rost 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology De 


partments. Method and theory of conservation, including fine art 
ethnographic, archeological, and monuments conservation; handling 
restoration, preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens: 
basic materials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react t0 
their environment. The fall section is open to conservation student 
and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring. (Fal 
and spring) 

293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Ros? 
(Formerly Conservation Laboratory Techniques) " 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Depatt 
ments. Practical aspects of preventive conservation such as monitor 
ing environmental conditions with measuring and recording devices: 
examining objects and documenting their conditions (including P " 
tography); and identifying sources of deterioration for various In? 
terials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and stores? 
areas, and participate in improving and correcting museum cont 
tions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292. 


Fourth Group 


Limited to art history doctoral candidates, Offered as the demand requires 
*385—86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 


*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
For students preparing for the doctoral examination. 


*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students concent 
photography substitute Art 23 and 24 for 41-42). 


rating d 


First Group Jet 
21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Tey, 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of pr cip I 

and elements of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional desig, g 


22: three-dimensional studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. A | 
Laboratory fee, $21. (Art 21 and 22—fall and spring) q staf 
23 Introduction to Photography (3) Lake = 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development 0° “ay 
and papers. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, 


(Academic year) d staf 
24 Fundamentals of Photography (3) Lake an ol ff 
| Film developers; types and effects on films. Emphasis on 6 gh) 


creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory | 
(Academic year) suf 
41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and: 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both tradi y 
and contemporary; training in perception, analysis of form medi | 
and space; instruction in the use of graphic materials an er 
exercises in connoisseurship. Material and model fee, $30 P | 


mester. (Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) git? 
51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan, le is? | 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, © kel? 


hump and press mold, paddling and hollowing techniques: 


* May be repeated for credit. 


studies, reduction and oxidation kiln-firings, cl 
Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall and spring) 

52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and 
glaze making, reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. 
Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall and spring) 

57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, Wright 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and other 
composite processes. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic 
year) 

51-62 Water Color (3-3) Staff 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Ex- 
perimentation, figurative and landscape. (Academic year) 

85-66 Painting I (3-3) A. Smith and Staff 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles. 
Application of design principles to easel painting. Prerequisite: Art 
21, 41. Material and model fee, $21 per semester, 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and Staff 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, 
carving, and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. 


ay and glaze making. 


(Academic year) 


Laboratory fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 
d Group 
Onna Toup art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the de- 
tment, 


123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the stu- 
dent in any area of Fine. Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area 

1 chosen.t Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

75-26 Painting II (3-3) A. Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing 
with still-life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and 

v model fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 

7-28 Painting III (3—3) Woodward 

tudies in the interpretation of the figure and still-life. Emphasis on 
Color, space, planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. 
aterial and model fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 

131 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional 
ceramic forms. Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and 
footing devices. Sketches and technical drawings, clay and glaze- 
making tests, varied temperature firings in reduction and oxidation 

1 atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall and spring) 

32 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 

eelthrown Non-functional Forms (3) 


esthetic and technical development of throw 
forms, Em 


aried te 


n ceramic sculptural 
phasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. 
mperature firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. 
133 Clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall and spring) 
Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 
am Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with ex- 
eda, feo in all ceramics courses includes unlimited materials and tools. 
y Valptuy, Pes: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$30; Graphics— 


24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$42; Visual Communication- 


ART 229 


——— 


153-54 Graphics II (3-3) Griffith Wii 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright 805. 


* Laboratory fee in all ceramics courses includes unlimited materials and tools. 
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perimental projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, uag 
glaze, overglaze, and relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $54* er 
134 History of Photography (3) St 


(Spring) 

135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) | 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on specit 
projects. (Academic year) f 

137 Workshop in Materials, Woodward, A. Smith, and St 


Methods, and Techniques (3) ý 
Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century 

the present. Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, gl | 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


138 Graphics: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Laboratory fee, $21. 
139 Design in Fiber (3) Costis 


Emphasis on individual expression in two- and three-dimensi0 ‘4 
fiber works, with exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes, eo 
terials. Prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission of instructor. La ora 
fee, $9. Het 
141 Interior Design I (3) Ec 
Survey of materials and techniques used in domestic dwel ; 
Emphasis on diagrams, floor plans, and effective use of mate 
Lecture and studio problems. Laboratory fee, $21. T jjer 
142 Interior Design II (3) = 
Survey of furniture style as applied to drawingboard problems 


creative interior design. Prerequisite: Art 141. Laboratory fee, Telle 


143—44 Serigraphy (3-3) 


i : ization OF 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization 0 
basic techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints: Ao 
requisite: Art 21 and 41—42. Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. 


demic year) ozdog” 


146 Ceramic Restoration (3) tio? 
Methods and techniques for museum and commercial applica 
Laboratory fee, $21. (Summer) aso 

151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Ozdogan an ctures 
A survey of the history of ceramics and its technology. 
demonstrations and supplemental programs. (Fall) gmit 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan, L. whid | 
Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic fom gol | 


integrates both quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow aidati” 
construction. Varied temperature firings in reduction and 0 
kilns. Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall) sop! | 


Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes, Pre z 
Art 57-58. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic ye Griff? f 


157-58 Graphics III (3-3) requis 


Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Pre at 
Art 153-54. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic y® 
"M 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investiga s o E 
perspective and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual develop " d 
personal style. Prerequisite: Art 41—42. Material and mode 

per semester. (Academic year) | 
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163-64 Visual Communication I (3-3) Molina and Staff 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various graphic 
design projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics for 
film media. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Smith and Staff 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. Ma 
for credit if the area covered is different, 
Laboratory fee, $21. 

171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 


Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary. Explora- 


y be repeated 
Prerequisite: Art 41—42. 


tion of the decorative potential in lettering. Material fee, $21. 
(Fall) 
172 Typography II (3) Molina 


Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Methods of 

copy fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout and 

Specification. Material fee, $21. (Spring) 
174 Visual Communication II (3) 


Molina 
Limited to seniors. Material fee, $21. 
175 Lithography (3) Staff 
ay be repeated for credit if the area covered is different. Material 
0» fee, $21. 
778 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) Staff 


Xposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical 
and theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; 
methods -of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic 

Mg Proofs for commercial reproduction. (Academic year) 
Sculpture II (3-3) Gates 
ation of three-dimensional forms using combination of techniques: 


Wood, steel, plastic, and plaster. Prerequisite: Art 81-82. Laboratory 
1 fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 
Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 


8e of filters for creating and correcting color shifts with emphasis on 
Color as snbject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of 
1 instructor. Laboratory fee, $42. (Fall) 

82 rmediate Photography (3) Lake 
Filters and their use with black-and-white film as means of tone con- 
Tol. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or 

1 Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $42. (Spring) 
83 termediate Black and White Photography (3) 
phasis on role of ideas in black and white photography. Critiques 
esigned to encourage development of an individual style. Prerequi- 
e: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $42. 


(F. 
tg p all and spring) 


Ortrait Painting and Drawing (3-3) C. Smith 
all: Various media; drawing and pastel. Spring: oil. Model fee, $21 
toog per semester, 
re III (3-3 Gates 
Advanc [ 


ed study in concepts and materials through creation of three- 

ensional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. 

Re tionship of sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179- 
roy 80, Laboratory fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 

flm Making (3-3) Kernan 

23 ic techniques and procedures for film making. Prerequisite: Art 

and 24 or permission of instructor; Art 193 is prerequisite to Art 

194, (Academic year) 


XN 


WSR MES m 


TK 
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Battagli 
Completion 9 
two projects required. Laboratory fee, $42. Prerequisite: Art 23 an 
or permission of instructor. Same as Jour 195. (Fall) 
197-98 History of Photography (3-3) 


Discussion of major figures and movements in the 


195 Documentary Photography (3) 
Historical development of documentary photography. 


history of pho 


tography. 
Third Group T? 
All third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval 0 
department. Lake 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) 
Tone control through exposure development tests. 
laboratory manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 Or pe 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $42 (Fall and spring) a sul 

206 Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake an port 
Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instructor. La 
tory fee, $42. May be repeated for credit. 

208 Advanced Photography (3) elof 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual dev 
ment. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of ins 
Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) Millet 

209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) dog? 

224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) Oz y 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual f 
ploration of mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory 0%, 
(Fall) gmi? 

225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan, rou 
Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style 
independent exploration. Laboratory fee, $54. (Spring) ozdo” 

226 Architectural Ceramics (3) À 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculpture orie 
indoor and outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory 
activities. Laboratory fee, $54. (Spring) Gat 

231-32 Design III (3-3) 3 porate” 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. in 
fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) ouf 

234 Design IV (3) m d 


: e 
Specifications and fabrication of materials in three-dim 


Í 
Completion E 


approach. 


nted tow” 
tests a? 


presentation. (Fall and spring) Ted 
235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) stk sc? 

Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of 8 

block print, and batik. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall and spring 


248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) f stb? 
For master's degree candidates; open to limited number 0 2 y 
undergraduates, with permission. Independent research art ay” | 
consultation with individual instructor and graduate advisor j 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee depending on ares ! 
(Fall and spring) costi | 

249 Theory of Design (3) in a om | 

Application of design principles to problems of the artist d qii 

plines. Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, an " 

* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24 Drawing $955 om | 

$21; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$42; Visual x 

$30; Serigraphic Techniques—$21 


ART 233 


Guest lectures on issues in contemporary art. Open to all MFA candi- 
dates and to seniors with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. 
Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ozdogan 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal 
Style and direction, and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural 
approaches encouraged. Research in clays, glazes, and firings is re- 
quired. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) 
Individual projects in hand br 
direction, and perfects skills. 
encouraged. Research in cl 
fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 
Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) 
Study in the multiple production process from model making to 
finished duplicate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include 
all aspects of model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold 
Making in plaster; production methods from molds including press 
molding, slip casting, jiggering, and jollying. Laboratory fee, $54. 
(Fall and spring) 

254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (8) 
ls Laboratory fee, $21. 

9 Graphics IV: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 


tilization' of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward de- 
velopment of personal statement and st 


25 


— 


25 


N 


Ozdogan 
lilding. Student establishes style and 
Either pottery or sc ulptural approaches 
ays and glazes is required. Laboratory 
253 Ozdogan 


Glassman 


yle. Prerequisite: Art 143-44. 
ap Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 
raphics V: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 


Terequisite: Art 157-58, Material fee, $21 per semester 
Academic year) 


259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3) 


Wright 
2 aterial fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 

Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
X55 Material fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 

Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 

Alternatives 


in pictorial dynamics, Assigned studio and independent 

Problems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model 
b» fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 

ividual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake and Staff 

mited to MFA candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prere- 

Quisite: Permission of instructor and approval of project prior to 

Tegistration, May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $42 per 


2 Semester. (Academic year) 
ting V (3) Woodward 
Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. 
ay, Material and model fee, $15. 
Dee Ced Visual Communication (3-3) Molina 
nm and execution of graphic design projects, including magazine 


s, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. 
P5ychologica] and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory 
LET e, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 

Sculpture IV (3-3) Gates 
sito Anced Study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequi- 
28 * Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Academic year) 


Em V (3) Gates 
p, esis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequi- 
* Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 
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f 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Sta 
H Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 

ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM — 


Professors B.I. Levy (Program Director), D.E. Silber (Associate Director) 

Adjunct Associate Professors E. Ulman (Coordinator of Training) ^ 
Kramer, J. Krash 

Assistant Professors A.R. Bruhn (Assistant Director), K.J. Williams "P: 

Adjunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, M. Fleming, P.A. Ross 
Ravenscroft 

Lecturer A.J. Evans E. K]. 

Clinical Instructors S. Fishman, M.S. Schmal, P. Howie, D.K. Conger 
Datel, B.K. Mandel, N.J. Schoebel, K.M. Jensch 
Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's deg" 

evidence of significant training and/or experience in art, including Foch 

ing, drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or: pl 

sciences, including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and chi 


chology. idates 
> : ve candi 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. Prospective cand 

should consult the brochure which describes the program for specific 


ments. : py 
Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art ther? 
and research. ys 
201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) ssion o 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discu y 


assigned readings, field work. Survey covering range of art isto cal 
practice, personality assessment and treatment approaches, h rap) 
development, main theoretical trends. Open only to art 
degree candidates. (Fall) Une 
202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) to re 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order tor 95 
methods of working, improve written and oral reports. Instru veri) 
Other practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative ie wi! | 
Assigned reading. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to ot 
permission of instructor. (Spring) willi” 
203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) ( diffe 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups di illus? 
diagnostic categories in various settings presented throug ted 


i tive clinical examples. Students experiment with numerat her 
| niques through the use of art materials. Open only to 8 

degree candidates. (Fall) uin? 

204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) Kramer, "^r je 


Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; mechanisms " 
fense; sublimation; transference and countertransference; 7 lies, ^ 
and regression applied to work with children, adults, fam | 
groups. (Fall) ensi 
205-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Rossiter-Rave of s | 
Principles of work with families, with emphasis on bes cu js 
techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. The major s E» | 
opportunities to conduct and observe family art evaluation® 


Ac a —$30; OFF 
* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing $90 gic | 
$21; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$42; Visual 
$30; Serigraphy— $21 


ment is limited to 12. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy 
degree candidates only (Fall and spring) 

207 Art as Therapy with Children (3) Maiorana 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved 
in art as therapy with children. Focus on psychodynamics, artistic 
developmental stages, methods of child art evaluation, and basic 
issues in therapeutic guidance of the child. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 
203; open to others with permission of instructor. (Fall) 

208 Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) Fleming 
Theoretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in 
educational and clinical settings. Experiential work in art techniques 
appropriate to this population. Class discussion of readings on 
adolescent development. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others 
with permission of instructor. (Spring) 

?11 Survey of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, Williams, Evans 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, 
theories, range of practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, read- 
ing, discussion, studio work. Not intended for art therapy degree 
candidates. Open to advanced undergraduates with permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

?18 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 
Proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, 
and others. Original sources surveyed. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 
203, or 211, or permission of instructor. 

220 Process of Art Therapy (6) Maiorana, Williams 
Xploration of the treatment process. Students discuss literature 
rom art therapy and related fields and rehearse fundamental ways 

of being an art therapist through videotaped role-playing. Designed 
to increase students’ ability to evaluate their own therapeutic ef- 
fectiveness. Prerequisites: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with per- 
Mission of instructor. (Spring) 

275 Group Art Therapy (3) Williams 

perience as participant, observer, and leader in an art-centered 
Broup; required reading; theory of group process. Open to art therapy 
master's degree candidates and others with permission of instructor. 
(Summer) 

84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
imum of 300 hours field work per semester connected with service 
to clients. On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision 
m the art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Open 
285 Only to art therapy degree candidates. 

Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Details to be 
Worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon 
D assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval 

289 9f advisor. 

ial Topics in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Dnections between art therapy and other disciplines; new develop- 
nts in the field. May be repeated for credit with approval of ad- 


T. Open to art therapy degree candidates and others with per- 
200 Mission of instructor. 


Orkshops in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
at therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct 
weekend workshops during the semester. Emphasis on the 
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elucidation of concepts of treatment through lectures, discussion, and 


participation. (Spring) 
T ee A — 
See Physics. 
| BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 7^ M 


Professors B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair 
man), C.R. Treadwell (Emeritus) 

Associate Professors G.A. Walker, L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar 

Assistant Professor T. Moody 


Master of Science in the field of biochemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor’ 
degree. The undergraduate program must have included the following cours 
or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2. 46, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including Bioc 221-22, 2257 
229, 299-300; Chem 251. The remaining courses are to be selecte 
231, 232, 240, 250, 260, 270. It is expected that students will complete all 0 
required work in approximately two years. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry—Required: the general 1? 
quirements, pages 89—91, 96—99. dins 
Research fields: endocrinology—thymosin, steroid hormones, prostaglan 
immunology—immuno-chemistry, thymosin peptides; molecular biology— m^ 
metabolism, protein synthesis, gene transfer; lipid chemistry and metabolite « 
essential fatty acids, lipoproteins, complex lipids, cholesterol, peroxides, at ra 
sclerosis, steroidogenesis; nutrition—dietary fiber, dietary fat, trace mine 10° 
neurochemistry—endorphins, enkephalins, nerve growth factors, bombesis; P 
tein chemistry; B} coenzymology. 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) Gallo and 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for gr 
dents in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in 
and chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year 
225-26 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Smith an "n 
’ Rotation through research projects in laboratory units with ss | 
Biochemistry Department to provide individualized in-depth Med to 
in the methods and instrumentation used in those units. Li " 
students in the Department of Biochemistry graduate pro 


j (Academic year) prys" 

| 227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) s in BF 

| Current literature in biochemistry. Open to graduate studente gent 
biomedical sciences and to a limited number of medical $ 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ost | 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) E. Anders ig 


Content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics rene i | 
mechanisms, active site, isozymes, regulation, and other 
topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Spring) ? d9 
230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey "t | 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be 


* Robert Wesley Bryant is Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry in the GWU d | 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. U god! | 
t Elizabeth Potts Anderson is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U: 

Medicine and Health Sciences. 


for credit, Enrollment limited 
Prerequisite: Bioc 229. 


231 Bioenergetics (2) Staff 


Content includes laws of thermodynamics, application of these laws 
to biological systems; oxidation—reduction processes and 
special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Fall) 


232 Protein Chemistry (2) Steers* and Schechtert 


Content includes the theory and methods of protein chemistry, the 
Structure-function relationship of proteins and other special topics. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 

240 Nutrition (2) 
Content include 
minerals, 
221-22. 


to graduate students in biochemistry 


other 


Walker and Staff 
ance, vitamins and 
al topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 


s discussion of RDA, nitrogen-bal 
diets and other speci 
(Spring) 

241 Current Topics in Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 
Directed readings in various areas of nutrition. May be repeated 
for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 240. 

250 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) 
Content includes the org 
transcriptional 


Kumar and Staff 
plication of genetic material 
and translational m 


achinery, regulation of eukaryotic 
gene expression and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 
221-22. (Fall) 


251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (2) 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biolo 
for credit. Enrollment limited 
Prerequisite: Bioc 250. 

252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Irwint and Staff 
Selected Diseases (2) 

Emphasis on the bioc hemical and molecular 
diseases. The format will be of a tutorial type, including presente 
tions of material by students. (Spring) 

256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Merril 

etabolic Diseases (1 or 2) 
iochemical aspects of ge 

Ogy to understanding 
Prerequisite: Bioc 250. 

Lipids (2) Gallo and Vanderhoek& 
Content includes the biosynthesis, me tabolism, and functions oí 
ipoproteins, prostaglandins, and other special topics. Prerequisite 
loc 221-22. (Spring) 

Current Topics in Lipids (2) 
‘rected readings in the are 
or credit. Enrollment limi 
Terequisite: Bioc 260. 


E Bteroids (2) Dodekgg 


0 a limited number of graduate students 


Sci * is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medicine 
N ences, 


anization and re 


or 


Kumar and Staff 
gy. May be repeated 


to graduate students in biochemistry 


aspects of selected major 
le 


netics and contributions of molecular biol- 
of human mutations and hereditary dise 
(Spring) 


ases 


281 


Vahouny and Staff 
a of lipid biochemistry. May be repeated 
ted to graduate stu 


dents in bioc hemistry 


rofessorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medi 


rch Professor of Biochemistry in the G W.U. School of Medicin: 
Vanderhoek is Ass 
Health Sc iences. 


b Heal Dodek, jr, 


Sciences. 


istant Research Professor of Biochemistry in the G W.U. School 


» is Clinical Professor of Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medi 
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H 
of biosynthesis an^ 


Content includes chemistry of steroid pathways 4 
1 » roi 
metabolism, clinical manifestations of steroid unbalance, ma 

changes in pregnancy and other special topic Prerequisite: Bioc 
or 221-22. (Spring) p 

à * d fal ^ishmàá 
264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) : io mpl? 
Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis 0 bnorm/ 
| sphingolipids; inherited metabolic diseases assot iated with a aot 
| inj ) | Tece[ s for hormones m5 
sphingolipid metabolism; membrane receptors i ring 

060 99 

toxins; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 ff 


a n Aa EXP 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Zatzt an 
of the Immune Response (2) 5e m 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the mole logi ant 
cellular level. Modern experimental approaches to immuno i 


« "b » issi0 
cell biology. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or perm 


instructor. (Spring) 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (2) 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical 
repeated for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 270 sul 
280 Biochemistry of Nerve Tissue (2) gue 


i taf 

Goldstein and, 

immunology: Ma) iy 
students M 


re tis! 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tl 
intra- and inter-neuronal communication mechanisms; reqs 
of various brain dysfunctions; and other special topics. Pref 
Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Fall) w 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) . artment y 
Participation in a project under investigation in the dep 4 by P 


à s ve 
one in a related field suggested by the student and appro ted © 


. < s s epe? 
staff. Content differs each time course is offered; may be rep 


credit. (Fall and spring) $ 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 9 
(Fall and spring) sw, 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ; hy go" 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor oi PhilosoP ng 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and $P gis! 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May b 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


e repeated 4 


i BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES s — 

| Professors R.L. Weintraub (Emeritus), K.F. Parker (Emeritus), s0 | 
(Chairman), D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer 

Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S 
F.A. Chace, Jr., R. Manning, C.G. McWright E". 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. Shropshire, Jr., J.C. Petricciani, 
R.W. Read, H. Hoffman 

Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant 

Adjunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, J. Ke | 
Roper, M. Rice aM 


a rage í 4, wu. Sch i 
* Peter Harvey Fishman is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W "d 
c. WU 


P d 
4 | 
C.F. cia? | 


R 
Kornicker, H.A. 


Tb Hufford watst c 


cine and Health Sciences the 
tMarion M. Zatz is Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry ™ 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. 


ade, D.A.P. Houston, R.P. Eckerlin 


sistant Professors D.E. Johnson, R. Donaldson, J.R. Burns, E.F, Wells, 


Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, B.M. Timber- 


M. Brown 


m chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or 
| cd (departmental) 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
| al The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
“nsult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
cqurement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the humani- 


$ Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 
r Required courses in re 


lated areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 

muhe following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; two 
4 of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91 or 127.) 

bean Required courses for the major in biology—a minimum of 24 semester 

9! second-group courses, which should include at least six hours in 

' SiX in botany, and six in zoology. In fulfillment of the botany require- 

| a Sl'udents may take either BiSc 133 or 137, but not both. 

"i Required courses for the 


major in botany—a minimum of 24 semester 
itan 9 Second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in 
T 8nd no more than one zoology course may be included. In fulfillment of 
OR requirements, students may take either BiSc 133 or 137, but not both. 
Um ot 9quired courses for the major in zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 
IL] Second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, 
i More than one botany course may be included. 


ni. achelor of Scienc 
I 
Dec 


e degree requires two semesters of introductory 
With lab in addition to the requirements listed above. 
ih pecia Honors—In addition to the general requirements (page 50), in order 
| considered for graduation with special honors, a student must attain 


Nother A or B in half of all courses taken in the biological sciences and in 
| Science courses required for the major. 


Made in biology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* which must 
l Minor least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology. 


| m Otany—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 
Mis, “St be in botany. 


"nn n Zoology 12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 
ust be in zoology. 
Stor,” Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a 
tiva See with a major in one of the following from this University, or 
i or z egree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, 
: (3) Zelogy; (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in botany or 
ME Oology field —an undergraduate major in zoology or biology. The 
‘Chem © program must have included the following courses, or equiva- 
:.31-82 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 
h Of 24 © general requirements, pages 89-96. The minimum requirement 
tag” feno Semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent 
Mon, Progra hours). With the permission of the department a student may 
Out ane Study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course 


M esis. 
0 ; 
a f Ar in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the 
Ces, see pages 384-86 
n pag . 


170 do not count toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-group course 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany or zoology Require 
the general requirements, pages 89-91, 96-99, plus satisfactory completion n 


a Preliminary Examination and the -General Examination in four aroni 

biology. The program of study, fields of study, and tool subjects are determi 

in consultation with an advisory committee appointed for each candidate. " 
Research fields in biology: cell physiology, cytogenetics, developme 


genetics, and molecular genetics. jant 

Research fields in botany: photobiology, phycology, plant ecology» Pt 

physiology (microorganisms), plant physiology (vascular plants), and taxone it 

Research fields in zoology: animal ecology, bioenergetics; compare” 

neuroanatomy; comparative physiology; herpetology; histophysiology: inve 4 

brate zoology; marine biology; radiation biology; taxonomy, anatomy yol 
" em 


physiology of mollusks; vertebrate anatomy and taxonomy; vertebrate. 

ogy and morphogenesis; vertebrate ichthyology; and vertebrate physiology: 

Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology: 

pages 315-17. j 
ing fel 

lopment with a teachi [ the 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Deve : 
Office of the Dean 


in biology—Interested students should contact the 
School of Education and Human Development 


; 1 igite t J 
Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequ ission’ 
second-group courses in biology, botany and zoology, except by perm 
the instructor. 
BIOLOGY 
First Group s | 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) ical p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biologies m 
ciples; emphasis on man as a functional organism in the M (A 

ster: 
demic year) 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: : 
and principles are demonstrated through consideration o 
as an organism. BiSc 12: Beginning principles o 
ment, behavior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, 
as the subject of investigation; designed to furnish & " jte 
vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequis ye ) 
12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $24 per semester. (Academic 


d elit 


Second Group Know. 
103 Marine Biology (4) me t 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours), plus we hy". e 
field trips. Study of relationships between organisms o ^ 
chemical, and biological factors of the marine envir? d man i 
sideration of the open ocean and coastal eco-systems : 0 102 
fluence on them. Recommended prerequisite: pisc 10 ee 
140. Material fee, $24. (Spring) Me " 
107 Field Biology (4) pu territ g, 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridizat of exp i 
ity, energy balance, time and energy budgeting, € ec "d d 
and effects of introduction of alien species On T? ad yeas) 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. (Summer, © 
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| 108 Organic Evolution (3) 
ynthetic theory of organic evolution incl 
On, adaptive radiation, biogeography, 
and human evolution. (Spring) 
du Introductory Microbiology (4) 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Surv 
| microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, 
Phylogenetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: 
9ne year of chemistry. Material fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 
V Ce Biology (3) Donaldson 
tructure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular 
organelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. 
ty (Spring) 
Cell Biochemistry (3) 


hltroduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, bio- 
theses, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of 

y organic chemistry. (Fall) 
Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bio- 


emical experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

Sc 123. Material fee, $24. (Fall) 

a etics (3) 
troductory course. Basic aspects of tran 

th particular reference to the chem 


ly on, (Fall and spring) 


Staff 
uding treatment of specia- 
population biology, sociality, 


Staff 


ey of the major groups of 


Donaldson 


Johnson 
smission of genetic traits 
ical basis of heredity and gene 


sp oetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
andy of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda 
age. Pre 


$24 requisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, 
ipa, — (Fall and spring) 
Mvanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Drop easis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological 
My lems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) 
Ecology (4) Merchant 

tonne (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
ang Pts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, 
energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and func- 
Population, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material 


Nd $24. (Fall) 
ttc Ecology (4) Merchant 
to amati. hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied 


€ Systems with special references to physiochemical proper- 
odd ical habitats and communities. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, 
lp, ears) 


Chem; Biology (3) Schiff 

diate Physical, and biological aspects of radiation: effects of 

On on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic 

Yor recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemis- 

liy, O? ph 

topica ysics, (Fall) 

y Marine Biology (4) Knowlton, Packer 

q bio relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, 

Unio Ogica] factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment. 

i through ecological field work in characteristic tropical 

fms on the island of San Salvador, Bahamas. Laboratory 


— 
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242 
investigations on organism physiology. Rec ommended: BiSc 103 and 
or 163. Material fee, $40. (Summer, even years) taf 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) S * 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be ip 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hon 
Biological Science courses. Material fee, $20 per semester 
(Fall and spring) staf 
172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) igst 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culm! io? 
ing in a written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permiss 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) taf 
173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) " 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor cul 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: perm 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) staf 
174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) mint! 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor cu jgsio! 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: perm 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) n ctf 
175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) " 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor CU 910" 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: pe 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) suf 
176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) ymin 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor ov issiO® 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: per 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) alds? 
185 Human Nutrition (3) Dor pio’ 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological ans god 
chemical bases; composition of natural and modified foodstv 
additives; social and economic aspects of nutrition (Fall) 
Third Group ^ park 
201-2 Interdisciplinary Science (4-4) Levy, Mercha ist 
Joint offering of the Departments of Biological Sciences, owl 
and Physics. A treatment of scientific methodology and kno’ i) 


a basic under 
jenc® ^r 
of Ne in ee 
tal pt "t 
has! y 
jed 
it. 


both principles and facts. Designed to provide 
ing of the natural sciences and of the nature 
Overview of the known fundamental principles deve 
tific observation of the physical universe. Fundamen 
are applied to systems of increasing complexity, with po 
physical chemical, and biological systems. Students ^ 
natural science programs may not take this course for € ; 
requisite: high school algebra or equivalent. gnrop 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) ve 


(à 
al ^* gy 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organism p 


factors modifying radiation damage; practical consideration ing) h 

tion exposure. Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equivalent. Merc 
208 Bioenergetics (3) 2 theis P, 

Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and n erac" 

in behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species 

Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) d 
209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of 

Organic Evolution (3) nd plants 


Principles and mechanisms of evolution in animals 4 
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lation phenomena, speciation, and evolution above the species level. 
(Fall, even years) 

220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected 
topics in'cell biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated 
for credit. (Spring, even years) 

227 Seminar: Genetics (3) Johnson 
Current problems in genetics. Students are required to present one 
seminar covering the full class period. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall, odd years) 

228 Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
Consequences of Mendelian inheritance on the population level as 
exemplified by gene frequencies, random mating, inbreeding, dif- 
ferential fertility and mutations. (Fall, even years) 

229 Cytogenetics (3) Staff 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the 
transmission of genes from one generation to the next through re- 
production and the influence of cytogenetic processes on the 
mechanisms of evolution. (Fall) 

230 Human Genetics (3) Staff 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, 
with emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 127 or equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell 
biochemistry strongly recommended. (Spring) 

243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original pub- 
lications. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

?48 Analysis of Development (3) Brown 
Survey of current research in experimental morphology, develop- 

mental genetics, biochemical development, and developmental en- 
docrinology. Prerequisite: BiSc 146 or equivalent. (Fall) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brown 

Discussion and reports on current literature in developmental biol- 

ogy, with emphasis on developmental genetics. Prerequisite: at least 

One course each in developmental biology and genetics. (Spring) 

Electron Microscopy (3) Atkins, Donaldson 

Theory and practice of scanning and transmission electron micros- 

Copy, including specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of 

2 ultrastructural observations. Material fee, $40. (Spring) 

5 Research (arr.) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 

3 (Fall and spring) 

00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


got UP (Applicable to Biology, Botany, and Zoology) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
399 examination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Ssertation Research (arr.) Staff 
ited to Doctor of Philosóphy candidates. May be repeated for 
dit. (Fall and spring) 


272 
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| BOTANY 


Second Group " 
105 Field Biology of Woody Plants (4) | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laborat f 
studies on local and cultivated woody flora. Material fee, 
(Fall) 

106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Huffor 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for 9 " 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee 
(Alternate summers) 

109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hutton 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation $20 
ontogeny of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee 


(Spring) Hufford 


110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) jons) 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolut apd 
morphology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic stu yn 
the critical roles plants have in human welfare. Material fee 
(Fall, even years) wells 

125 Flowering Plants (4) tional 

i Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolu Mate 
i development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. 
rial fee, $20. (Spring) Huffor 


133 Economic and Etho-botany (3) 
A study of the importance of 
plants in folklore, in religion, in commerce, and as food. d Mate’ 
medicinal, and poisonous aspects of plants will be discusse% 
rial fee, $18. (Spring) dso” 

135 Plant Physiology (4) Donal gs 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of see duci? | 


i tion , 
plants to humans: considera otio 


with emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and repr Mal? 
Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-5 
rial fee, $24. (Spring, odd years) gto? 
137 Horticulture (4) Read, Het 
Lecture (2 hours), labbratory (4 hours). Basic principles fees d 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Materia 
(Fall and spring) we 
141 Plant Ecology (4) nd wet | 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Several Saturday &n 
| field trips required. Material fee, $18 (Fall) pufo 
| 149 Freshwater Algae (4) morphol, 


Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, "TU 
— Ss Hv d ionshi f freshw@ etl? 

physiology, and water quality interrelationships o i Mat 

Field experience, including at least one weekend field trip: 

fee, $18 (Fall, odd years) 


; $ 
Third Group wel 
221 Seminar: Systematics of Flowering Plants (3) rest! 
Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic r oro? 


topics of special interest to participants. May be repeate 
(Spring, odd years) » puf 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) we | 


(Spring, odd years) 
242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) 
(Spring, even years) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


ZOOLOGY 


nd Group 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of inverte- 
brate animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, em- 
bryology, and evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall) 


102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of invertebrate 
Systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis on func- 
tional aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of important 
groups. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $24. 
(Spring, odd years) 

104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours 
morphology of chordata, 
(Fall and spring) 

120 Animal Behavior (3) 
Principles of animal be 
tions from simple refl 


Knowlton 


Atkins 
). Evolution and comparative 
Stressing recent forms. Material fee, $24. 


Staff 


havior, including mechanisms and manifesta- 


ex systems to social interaction. (Spring, 
even years) 
143 Anima] Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours) laboratory and field 


(3 hours). Application of 
ecological principles to the understanding and manipul 


Populations. Prerequisite: 


Laborat / fee, $24. 
145] oratory fee 


ation of animal 
BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring, even years) 
ntroduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
Of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, 
ick, and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $24. 
1 (Fall; spring, odd years) 
46 Perimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the experi- 
menta], biochemical, and genetic analysis of developing systems 
TOugh examination of the literature and laboratory experiments. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
*commended: a course in cell biology or genetics and Chem 50 or 
4 151-52. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, odd years) 
? Histology (4) 
®cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours 
anatomy of normal tissues and or 
Telationship of structure 


Brown 


Burns 
). Introduction to microscopical 
gans with emphasis on the inter- 


i and function. Material fee, $24. (Spring; 
153 all, odd years) 
Urvey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 


hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellu- 
ar anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; 
emphasis on mammals. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $24. 
arasitology (4) Eckerlin 
toj ure (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 


Mate’: Survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. 
terial fee, $20, (Fall) 
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i ; 
156 Ichthyology (4) B 

General biology of fishes, including structure, function, diste xs 

and evolution, with emphasis on adaptations Prerequisite: pr 


ground in comparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or P& jal 
(2 hours). Mater 


sion of instructor. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 
fee, $20. (Fall, even years) m 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Buri 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of - 
principles of chemical integration, neuro-endocrine relationships yy 
mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 ant, 
concurrent registration in Chem 151-52 or Chem 50. Material fees 
(Fall) ff 
161 Entomology (4) C 


———M nÀ 


The biology of insects » 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) 

cluding their morphology, physiology, development, behavior, 

ecology. Material fee, $20. (Fall) staf 
162 Insect Population and Evolutionary Biology (4) ctions of 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the intera 


; ‘ons nav 
insects with other organisms and the effects these interaction’. ‘ 
on insect evolution. Insects as disease vectors and as pollinators "iy 

BiSc 108, 195 zn 


mimetic systems will be discussed. Prerequisite: , ev 
i 161, or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20. (Spring: 


years) ck 
163 Human Physiology (3) Paci 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human 
(Fall) cket 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) p^ 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis, requ 


experimental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. (fal 

site or concurrent registration: BiSc 163, Material fee, $28. pack?! 

165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) g select 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study 9 quisi 
bases. Prere 


organ systems, stressing chemical and physical regis! 
BiSc 163 and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurren 
tion: Chem 151-52 or 50. Material fee, $28. (Spring) 
Third Group Knowl? 
olo£ | 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) 
Review of selected topics in physiology, 


ec 
development, and catio 
of invertebrate animals, including reports on ori 


ginal p" 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall) gto 
j 211 Adaptation and Natural Selection (3) onflict® j 
j An examination of special evolutionary problems and v int 
well as peculiar adaptive characters of certain species. Theale, 
the evolutionary basis of sociality, sex, maleness and jival * 
i and the conflict between individual and population SUY d ye 
requisite: BiSc 108 or permission of instructor. (Spring: put 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) uding pei 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, inclu d 8 p? 
endocrine regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior 
pathology. (Spring) AW 
^ x . P 
252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) s eurobiolog: M o 


Study of current publications in comparative 
repeated for credit with instructor's permission. 
years) 


(spring 
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253 Evolution of the Nervous System (4) 
Invertebrate and vertebrate 
increasing complexity in neu 
establishment of alternate p 
tions. Lecture and labor 
(Spring, odd years) 

256 Fish Physiology (3) 

A survey of major organ systems and homeostatic mechanisms of 
fishes with emphasis on teleosts. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 or 156 or 
equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 

265 Comparative Environmental Physiology (3) Packer 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: 

2 BiSc 165 or equivalent, (Fall) 
39-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Atkins 
nervous systems. The development of 
rons and systems of neurons, and the 
athways to accomplish particular fun« 

atory. Prerequisite: BiSc 153. Material fee, $24. 


Packer 


Staff 


NSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Professors R.B. Eastin, H.R. Page (Emeritus), F. Amling, C. Black, P.D. Grub, 
de * Lauter, J. Zwick, N.M. Loeser, A. El-Ansary, W.J. Keegan, B. Bur- 
esky (Chairman), S.F. Divita, R. Eldridge, R.F. Dyer, W.C. Handorf 
*Ssorial Lecturers G.M. Arnaoot, J.P. Murphy, S.C. Silverberg, S. 
urm, S.A. Seelig, D.A. Peterson 
piate Professors S.N. Sherman, H.J. Davis, E.L. Hullander, F. Ghadar, 
en Bachlis, Y.S, Park, P.B. Malone III 
Ociate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Heisler, J.H. Joseph, A.C. Meiners, Jr., 
Assist, Pieruccini, C.W. Richards, D.H. Watts, J.T. Heimbach ; 
ant Professors T.M. Barnhill, D.R. Kane, N.G. Cohen, M.L. Liebrenz, 
, Maddox, J.B. Thurman, P.S. Peyser, Y. Lee (Visiting), M.S. Katz- 
W, Margrabe 
ant Professorial Lecturers M.W. Hudgins, M.J. Moran, M.A. Regalia, 
berg utz, H.F, Shamwell, Jr., C.C. Shepherd, J.M. Talens, D.E. Laufen- 


' CJ. Prage 
lecture rager 


ts R.M. Eldridge, G.I. Friend, G.S. Thomas 


i asin Of study in business administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
e 


88 Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of 
L] 


ministration are offered by the School of Government and Business 
Stration (see pages 131-62) 


Assist 


hs Introduction to Business (3) Katzman, Thurman 


Tucture, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contri- 


Ution to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall 
“nd spring) 


e Business Environment (3) Staff 
COnomic and leg 
Politica] influence 

iors in the 


d Spring) 


al environment of business enterprise; social and 


si contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to 
BBA program or with permission of instructor. (Fall 
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102 Fundamentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman 


Management (3) 

Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, 
of the administrative unit; evolution of management 
(Fall and spring) 

105 Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial pe 
power programs, organization and policy in personnel 
(Fall and spring) ; 

106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Burdetsk! 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, 
effective personnel management and industrial relations 
by case studies drawn from business and government. Pre 
BAd 105 or permission of instructor. (Fall) ky 

107 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdets 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, 8 
public policy considerations. The negotiation and administration. 
collective bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or perm 
of instructor. (Spring) 

113 Real Estate Investment (3) Handot 
Principles of real estate investment including valuation, ap or" 
financing, and development, in addition to a discussion of the ™ 
gage market and its institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 131. (Fall) 

121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) rist 
Function of insurance and risk management in business enterp 
(Spring) " 

131 Business Finance (3) Handorf, Barnhill, Sachlis: Coh 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring alysis 
planning efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial 8 prt 
sources of funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. 
requisite: Acct 51-52; Econ 1; Math 51-52; Stat 51. (Fall an sags 

132 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Hi gen 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its ation 
on corporate financial management of international oper 
(Fall and spring) Hand 

133 Capital Formation (3) gol 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy ja 
of business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capita note 

institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal an 


and controlling activities 
thinking: 


Burdetsky, Malone 


rsonnel and man 
activities 


and programs 
as portrayed 
requisite 


policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131. (Spring) cob? 
134 Working Capital Management (3) Margrabe, ma 
The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses k Jend 
Optimization techniques and case studies emphasized. Ban jte: pA 
practices evaluated within working capital area. Prerequis 
131. (Spring) à col? 
138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling gg 
py g 


Theory and principles of security analysis and portf 
industry, C0! 
aided analysis: 


including analysis of the national economy, 
security markets. Risk-reward and computer- j 
site: Acct 51-52, BAd 131. l 
pah y 
139 Advanced Financial Management (3) Handor A 
Analysis and readings investigating the theoretical relat case? 
derlying financial management. Emphasis is placed T policy 
decisions involving long-term assets, financings, dividen 
other special topics in finance. Prerequisite: BAd 131. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


141 Basic Marketing 
Management (3) 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, 
analysis, impact of consumerism. 
Planning, pricing and distribution: 
demand analysis. Prerequisite: 

143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer 


asic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem defini- 
tion, data collection, market survey and experimental design, data 
analysis and presentation. Special topics: attitude research, question- 
naire construction and concept testing. Prerequisites: BAd 141, Stat 
51, Mgt 118. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

International Marketing 

anagement (3) 

Cope of international markets; factors in 
Opportunities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, 
and promotion program development in dynamic world markets and 
1 8lobal environment. Prerequisite: BAd 141. (Fall and spring) a 
1 Sales Management (3) Liebrenz, Divita 


Tganization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 

quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control 

of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 146. (Fall) 
nsumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox 


examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors in- 
ncing the behavior of consumers. Topics include: models of buyer 
havior, consumption patterns, market segmentation research, atti- 
tude formation and change, brand loyalty, the adoption of innovations, 
Store choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy 
Plications of consumer research studies are stressed. Prerequisite: 

m 141 or permission of instruc tor. (Fall and spring) 
p, Vertising (3) Maddox, Dyer, Thurm 
lanning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, 
Message appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effective- 
one: Current criticism and regulation of the advertising function. 
ther major marketing communication tools, including personal sell- 


8 and sales promotion, presented. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 146. 
(Fall and 


El-Ansary, Liebrenz, Maddox, Friend 


consumer behavior 
Major decision areas of product 
tools of marketing research and 
Econ 1-2, Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 


144 


Lauter, El-Ansary, Liebrenz 


assessing world marketing 


flue 


Mg Spring) 
A stud 
enviro 
locati 


El-Ansary 
y of retailing management and strategy covering the current 
nment of retailing, retail market and finançial analysis, store 
on and design, inventory management, and non-store and 
Cage tailing, Industry executive and student presentations and 

M analyses, Prerequisite: BAd 131, 141, 143, 146. (Spring) 
A seting: Strategic Planning (3) Divita, El-Ansary, Keegan 
Stone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of 
litera! Covered in previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy 
ure, financial dimensions of marketing m 


Prehensiye . 


anagement, and com- 
tional 


ases. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 145, 146, and one addi- 
arketing major field course. (Spring) 


Puna erCial Law (3) Staff 
Activity ental concepts and principles of law encountered in business 


nts, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, 
other topics. Basic legal considerations in business de- 
g. (Fall and spring) 
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e 2.43 , n 
171 Transportation and Logistics Management (3) Sherma 


Systems and alternatives of the logisti manager; carrier, user, y 
public policy perspectives; urban and inter-city mobility; cost, - 
competition, and service problems; public financing and regulation á 
carrier enterprise; coordination of the modes of transportatio s 


(Fall) , 
175 Introduction to International Business (3) Grub, Hud ol 
Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological environment al 
multinational business, emphasizing host-government multination. 
corporation interface. Terminology, trade uses cx 
tions essential for successful business operations, pE 
and import procedures, documentation, and legal 1 
physical movement of goods in international business. ( 
spring) . 23 Lee 
176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldridge, s 
Theoretical relationships underlying international business 
actions, governmental and corporate policy, significant trends 
their causes. (Fall and spring) hom? 
178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) Grub, T tions! 
Integration of functional a« tivities in international and multina d 
firms, through selected case studies and discussions, to develo? iy 
stimulate decision-making from an overall business policy standP 
Prerequisite: BAd 175. (Fall and spring) „land 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) H w 


i M 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production: frot 
Illustrations selectets gg 


and practices, 

including €X 

requiremen $, 
al 


facturing facilities, plant and equipment. t 
various process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Ma 
Stat 51 or equivalent; BAd 102, 105 (Fall and spring) staf 


182 Small-Business Management (3) p ef^ 
Theory and practice of small business management. Focus ranis! 
tive management of small firms, essentials of planning and or alte 
the firm, financial and administrative controls, evaluation : ing 9. | 
tive business forms, and comparison of purchase of an on-£9, sine 

The role of smal 


franchising, and new business start-ups i 
f entrepreneursh p 


in American society; historical perspective o 
requisite: BAd 102 gif | 
i 190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) pods: 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching met aun 
j 198 Business Policy and Administration (3) Thurman, busine 
i Integration of functional activities in arriving at over (f? 
i policy decisions. Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 18% 
i and spring) " 
i 199 Individual Research (arr.) isot. 


è è y 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of adv 


repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Third Group Ka 
201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) tudents: * gr 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MPA contempo! pi 


not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requiremen 


cial forces acting on business management; he legislation i 
t decisio? 


Ç 


ethics. Business under the U.S, Constitution, 
precedents and agency orders, Emphasis on cour pi 
to business. (Fall and spring) "t 
202 Business-Government Relations (3) he P 
Economic, political, and philosophical found 


ations of t 
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government relationship in theory and 
utility, and other regulation, consumer and environmental protection, 
Conditions of employment; effective 
Status and future 
(Fall and spring) 
203 Regulation of Business: Adminis 
| rinciples of federal regulation 
: agencies, Analysis of sources 


practice. Antitrust, public 


business response—present 
prospects. Prerequisite: BAd 201 or equivalent 


trative Law (3) Staff 


of business through administrative 
and limits of agency powers and pre- 
TOgatives in adjudicative, executive, and rule-making functions 
eoretical and practical aspects of regulation. A supervised re- 
Search project involving observation and analysis of rule-making and 
adjudicatory processes is required. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202, or 
equivalent. (Fall) 
204 al Aspects of International and Petersen 
ultinational Business (3) 


egal environment of international and multinational 

cluding legal systems, antitrust laws, 

internationa] arbitratio 
all and spring) 


iness Representation and Lobbying (3) 
Strategies, tactics, and technique 
itself to the legislative 
cies of the 
thica] consid 


business in- 
regulation of direct investment, 
n and expropriation; topics of current interest. 


Joseph 
presenting 
and regulatory agen- 
practical constraints. 


s used by business in re 
and executive branches 
federal government. Legal and 


erations. (Fall) 

A ar: Business, Economics, and Public Policy (3) Black 
te alysis and disctission of selected issues. by students and repre- 
*hlativos of government and business. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202. 
oF equivalent. 

9nnel Management (3) Eastin, Loeser, Malone 
ley of personnel management practices and procedures, including 

209 Or-management relations. 


(Fall and spring) 


Indy 4*: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
“strial personnel and manpower management, research in ad- 
totp ed problems (Spring) 
The Personne] Manager (3) Eastin 
tela onze! manager and his or her place in the organization, 
ex On to other executives, policy role and relations with chief 


BAq . ms of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: 
T eaaet Or permission of instructor. 
Theori hip and Executive Development (3) Loeser, Malone 
es of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated 
levels. Padership in large organizations and at higher management 
permis executive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 200 or 
Ry Ssion of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


The Aroa and Collective Bargaining (3) 


Burdetsky 
of aban rican labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct 
ba relations under collective b 


argaining agreements. (Fall) 
Bi te in Unionism, Collective 


Burdetsky 
app tent - ~ Labor Relations (3) 
roble 


G ms and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. (Spring) 
©vernment Regulation of Society (3 Tolchin 
an PAd 216. 7 ye) 
Matapan, nancial Barnhill, Cohen, Peyser, Margrabe 
Ti, cora ent (3) 


eisa First-Level requirement for MBA students; it may 
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not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory policy, and 
practice in financial management; financ ial analysis, sources of funds: 
| Prerequisite: Acct 201, 
(Fall and spring) 
Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 
with emphasis on speci® 
mergers, acquis 
or 230: 


j} 
| 
| investing, capital planning, and budgeting 
| Econ 217, Mgt 218 and 270, or equivalents. 
| 231 Financial Decision-making (3) 
Theory and practice of business finance 
ü topics within valuation, including capital budgeting, 
n tions, bankruptcy, and liquidation. Prerequisite: BAd 131 
(Fall and spring) 
233 International Business Finance (3) 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. 
evolving international payments system on business. Prere 
BAd 131 or 230. (Fall and spring) 
234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow 8% 
evaluated. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and ter? 
structure of interest rates. The role and management of financi? 
institutions is stressed. Prerequisite; BAd 131 or 230. (Fall an 


Ghadar, Park, Zwick, Arnaoo! 
Impact of ! j 
quisit?: 


Handorf, Moran, Regali? 


spring) ijl 
235 Financial Management (3) Cohen, Baral! 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, ob 
ing and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administer 
income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231. (Fall a? 
spring) ick 
236 Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Ghadar, 20 
International financial intermediation and international bankint 
Functioning of international financial markets, public policy issuer y 
international banking, regulation of multicountry banking inst 
tions and the effect of international banks on national mone 
policies. Prerequisite: BAd 233, 234. (Fall and spring) ep 
237 Investment Analysis (3) Amling, C9 of | 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis 
national economy, industry, company, and market; introductio? n 
portfolio management; emphasis on theory and computer met ing) 
Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and SPP. 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) jin 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer mod? v 
: Independent research on investment analysis and portfolio man ns 
i ment with emphasis on theory, cases, and computer appli 
Prerequisite: BAd 237. Laboratory fee, $15. plis 
il 239 Financial Theory (3) uw 
} In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, inclu, y 
i asset management, financial structure, dividend policy and the 
asset pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 231, 237. gp 
240 Marketing Dyer, Divita, El-Ansary, Liebrenz Keer" | 
Management (3) 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level Requirement. 
marketing process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market or tion” 
product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promo cy 
decision-making; developing an integrated marketing plan. 
site: Econ 217-18. (Fall and spring) giebt j 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Keegan. 
For MBA students in concentrations other than marketing ji 
analysis of complex marketing problems. Current develop 


E p? 
students; : v 
Emphasis 1 iy 
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marketing practice, The relationship of marketing to environmental 
forces and other business functions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall 
and spring) 
242 Product/Service Strategy (3) Dyer, Keegan 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and existing 
products and services. The innovation system (behavioral and organi- 
zational) of product decisions, product planning processes, product 
auditing, new products and the law, new product/service trends. 
Marketing of intangibles and services. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 243, 246 
(Spring) 
243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Keegan 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using 
market research studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data 
analysis with statistical software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 
Mgt 218 and 270, or equivalent. Laboratory fee: $15. (Fall and 
Spring) 

5 Promotion Management/Marketing Dyer, Maddox 
Communications (3) 
Examination of promotion mix from a systems perspective supported 
by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communi- 
Cation in marketing, behavioral concepts and communications re- 
Search, message design, economic and financial criteria, development 
of a promotion program. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 243, 246. 


246 Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox, Heisler 


xamination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision 
Processes. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, 
family, and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and 
Potential applications for marketing in the public and private sector 
are illustrated with cases. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission of 
instructor. 
Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita 
xamination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting 
marketing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
ealth issues, consumer information systems, informal and formal 
Tedress mechanisms, business responsibilities. Government business 
and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 245, or 
24g 246; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

International Marketing (3) Lauter, El-Ansary, Liebrenz 

Tganizational structures. Analysis of international markets. Market- 
entry strategies and product policies. Special issues. Channels of 
istribution, promotional and price policies. Prerequisite: BAd 240. 
24 (Fall and spring) 
arketing Strategy (3) Divita, El-Ansary, Keegan 
Nalysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and op- 
®rational decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy. 
lTerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level marketing 
250 Courses or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) m 
ales Management (3) Divita 
[Formerly Industrial and Government Marketing) 

* sales function from both the viewpoint of the sales person and 
the Sales manager. The first part of the course will focus on the 
Se] ing task, with attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling 
Process, human behavior and selling, account management and in- 
emal selling, negotiation and non-selling aspects of sales work. The 
Ond part of the course will focus on the managerial issues asso- 
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ciated with sales management, with attention to demand analysis 


i and resource allocation, financial planning, quota setting and com 
| trol, motivation, coaching and incentives, sales administration, am 
| analysis of sales performance. (Spring) 

| 253 Marketing Channels (3) El-Ansary 
| Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a manageria 


viewpoint. Marketing channels viewed as super-organizations T€* 
T quiring planning, organization, coordination, and control. These tasks 
require an understanding of the channel's task environment, manui 
facturing, wholesaling, retailing, and physical distribution institutions 
1 Focus on system performance and management of interorganization® 


jl 
relationships among channel institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. 
(Fall) 
254 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) Lauter 


Discussion of the political, economic, legal, and social characteristic 
of Europe, Japan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Africa, the 
USSR, Eastern Europe, and China, as they affect the marketing 0 
goods and services in these regions. Identification of appropriate 


market-entry strategies and discussion of selected case histories: 
Prerequisite: BAd 240, 248. (Fall and spring) 
255 Multinational Corporations in the Ghadar, Park, Grub, Zwick 


World Economy (3) 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as eco 
nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strate 
gies, relationships to other nations; national and internation 
controls; future of the multinational corporation. (Fall and spring 
256 Seminar: International Trade (3) Eldridg? 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instr? 
ments and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferentié 
treatment and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring 
258 External Development Financing (3) Ghadar, Pat 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation * 
the financing of payment imbalances through external sources: a 
tutions and instruments for financing national development. Emp " 
on planning as affected by energy policies, inflation, recess 
changes in the international monetary system and revised attitu s 
among developed countries regarding bilateral and multilateral ‘al 
sistance. Prerequisite: BAd 233 or permission of instructor. 
i and spring) 
| 259 International Business Negotiations (3) 
This course focuses on the essential characteristics of Interna 
Business Negotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the pro’ od 
and changes in that process over time. Formulation of concepts 7 
preliminary frameworks to assist in understanding IBN; develo 
ment of systematic approaches to planning for and conducting ^74 
The course assists in developing skills of the participants in the T 
of IBN while integrating other functional and international vd 
in the broader environmental framework. Prerequisite: BAd 
(Fall and spring) 
3 : á : get 
261 Applied Microeconomics (3) Black, Pey af 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions 4 
fected by the economic and general business environment. v 
production, costs, profits, investments, inventory, market struct 
Prerequisite: Econ 217 and Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Spring), 
262 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) d 
Interpretation of economic conditions in the short- and long" 


Ghada! 
tion! 
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theory and practice of monetary and fiscal policy; applications of 
business conditions analysis to business planning, management, 
and policy. Prerequisite: Econ 218 and Mgt 270 or equivalents. 
(Fall) 

279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Sherman 

Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and prac- 
tices. Organization and functions in materials management. Determi- 
nation of requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, 
and ethics. Same as PAd 279. (Fall and spring) 
Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement pro- 
grams. Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acqui- 
Sitions. Emphasis on federal government policy with comparison of 
buying at other governmental levels and the private sector. Same 
as PAd 280. (Fall and spring) 

%2 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
Surveillance and manágement of contract performance. Measurement 
of progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, 
negotiation, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; termi- 
nations; regulatory and policy concerns. Same as PAd 282. (Spring) 

' Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
Cope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, con- 
duct, and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, 
Dvestment, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of 
Contract type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Pre- 

28s requisite: permission of instructor. Same as PAd 283. (Fall) 
Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 

ajor systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational re- 
ationships. Design, establishment, and execution of project manage- 
Ment plans and procurement processes. Analysis of cases in public 
and private sector contractural or assistance activities. Same as 

o PAd 285. (Spring) 

Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Perimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
29 © repeated once for credit. 
*w Venture Initiation (3) Staff 
eory and practice of entrepreneurship and small business manage- 
Ment. Historical perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S. and 
abroad, essentials of planning a new business venture, sources of fi- 
Dancing, evaluation of alternative new business ventures, and analy- 
sis of business functions needed to get started. On-going firms, fran- 
Sing options, and new business start-ups. Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 

270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 230, 240; Acct 201. 
rations and Logistics Management (3) Hullander 

Management of work in production, commercial, service, and public 

Organizations. Analytical tools for planning and establishing oper- 

ng systems and for their operation, control and modification. 
amination of processes, products, services, equipment, and facili- 
es, Relationships of human systems and operating systems. Pre- 

295 requisite: Acct 201; Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 230, 240. 

Th arch Methods (3) Davis 

Sory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
Bathering, research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, 
erPretation and presentation of findings. Use of computer library 
ms and preparation of a formal business report. (Fall and 

Spring) 
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297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Page, Eastin, Davis 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it maj 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Analysis of op 
erational situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing 
solutions to managerial problems: Prerequisite: advanced master" | 
degree standing and completion of at least eight Sex ond-Level 
courses. (Fall and spring) taf | 

298 Directed Readings and Research in S | 
Business Administration (3) E 
Supervised readings or research in selected fields within busines 
administration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) taf 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) e 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and metho 
ogy. (Fall and spring) tf 

300 Thesis Research (3) S 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered f 
demand requires. They are open to other graduate students at the discretion 
j the Department taff 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions 5 
and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, 
actions of American public and private institutions, Problems, PO ns! 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institu 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. 
331 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Mat 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment Pp dit 
theory, and capital market theory. May be repeated once for cre 


od as the 


Prerequisite: BAd 234, 238, 239 py% l 
341 Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, opi 


Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing: Tri 
include advances in research methods, models and data 89^ gl 
Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, € 
marketing communication and marketing information systems. ick 

358 Colloquium on International Business (3) Eldridge, Grub. 4" ig 
Examination of selected topics in international business, Wi 

| phasis on major new theoretical and empirical developments. suf 

381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) terials 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and me oe 
management; impact of technological, economic and social | jic? 
significant related trends. Private and public sector policy ‘Ad D 

i tions. New and emerging analysis techniques. Prerequisite: 

i 280, or equivalent; or permission of instructor. » gasti” 

391 Seminar: Business Management (3) Burdetsky: iri 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and onto be 
affecting the development of the business enterprise. Tope the 
announced. Emphasis on policy and strategic issues 8 ec 
total enterprise. suf 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) dinis! 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business A 
tion general examination. May be repeated for credit. 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be 
repeated for credit. 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY 


See F Orensic Sciences, 
CHEMISTRY E = 


Professors T.P. Perros (Chairman), W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, 
: Filipescu, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, T. Freund (Research], 
A.C, Wahl (Research) 
3sociate Professors M. King, D. Ramaker 
SSistant Professor A. Montaser 


Bach 
Menta] 


elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry (depart- 
)—The department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give 
ents broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, 
enti, and physical. Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. 
Wever, it permits a wider selection of electives and thus should meet the 
ets of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. 
alot II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study in 
*mistry or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be 
ttified to the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum re- 
ta tS for professional training. Two foreign languages are recommended 
Students planning to do graduate work in chemistry. 
e following requirements must be fulfilled: 
à. tudents in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements 
Stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should consult the departmental 
etur T regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for mean- 
tiation into the humanities and social sciences.) 
15-16. Tequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11-12 and 22, or 
a p ath 30, 31; Phys 1, 2. 
hu Required courses for Major I—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required of 
Ui, T of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 134, 141, 
» 153-54. 
hai! Required courses for Major II—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required of 
for geet Of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 141-42 
in lieu of 142), 151—52, 153-54, 235; Math 32; one course selected from 
n2 27. 213, 221, 222, 251; ForS 240, 242; Math 111, 139; Phys 161, 165, 
halve Semester hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, 
» Or Spanish (students in Major II should elect German) are recom- 
Cu. for students in both Major I and Major II. 
Chem Praduation with Special Honors in chemistry, a student must register for 
Hanap o5 at the beginning of the senior year. The decision to award Special 


Attis a be based on competence in research and general achievement in 
B as evaluated by the faculty. 


l 


ac 
ly, elo of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology— 


NE ave-year program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and the 
d 


Ms a 

^ e field of chemical toxicology. The first three years of the program 
Tun in Undergraduate course work. Application for admission to the M.S. pro- 
Mine, emical toxicology will be made to the Graduate School of Arts and 


Uring the second semester of the third year; for admission to the 
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graduate portion of the program acceptance must be obtained prior to the star 
of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance into the M.S. program a 
chemical toxicology is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for t - 
B.S. in chemistrv, either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the successful d 
pletion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If accepte 
into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in che 
will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of 
program. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled E 

1. Students must meet the general requirements as stated on pages fel oA 
79-85, and 89-96. (Students should consult the departmental advisor a 
courses to be taken in s itisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation in 
the humanities and social sciences.) 5, 

2. Course requirements: Chem 11-12, 22, 111-12, 113, 114, 122, 134, oe 
151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2; BiSc 11-12, 129; Math 30, 31, 32; Stat 127; Bioc 244m 
Phys 191 (for graduate credit); Phar 203; ForS 240, 242, 245; either For 
Chem 299-300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246, 248, 249, 269 

3. Twelve semester hours of a foreign language are recommended. 


151 
Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11-12, 22, 50, and 111; Chem 


152, 153, or 154 may be substituted for Chem 50. 


, 

A ; A 121 e 

Master of Science in the field of chemistry— Prerequisite: a bachelor's degit 

with a major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. gestel 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The required 30 Se 


f the 
hours of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least vd may 


following: Chem 207, 236, and 251. The thesis requirement, Chem 299-3 or its 
be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, 9" 4 


equivalent, is prerequisite to research work in the field of organic chemis pro” 
reading knowledge examination in German or Russian must be passed, 5 in 
ficiency in computer programming must be demonstrated. A student W 7 as 
tends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chem 


early as possible in the master’s program. 


e 

deg! 

Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental che 
offered by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Prerequisite: 8 ity, ^ 


lor's degree with a major in chemistry or in geology from this Univers 
an equivalent degree. 1-12 13 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including Chem 11 amint 
and 299-300, and Geol 141, 241, and 249. The Master’s Comprehensive n otk 
tion must be taken before registration for the second half of the thes! e D& 
A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved E e thi 
partment of Chemistry or Geology must be passed prior to beginning pichev” 
semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, 
occurs first. 


yit 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general T Jy 
ments, pages 89-91, 96-99. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are Tgp) 
required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as dei Jed" 
consultation with the departmental program committee. A reading i cov 
examination in German or Russian must be passed, and proficiency reple 
puter programming must be demonstrated. Cumulative examination 
the General Examination requirement. 

Research fields: analytical chemistry, inorganic chemistry, organi 
physical chemistry (electro: hemistry, kinetics, magnetic resonance, 
physical organic chemistry (reaction mechanisms), and structure an 
of natural products. 


Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of 


7 
' 


c chemist 
theore 


Dissertatio? 


Search (Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry 
*partment and the Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public 
olicy, The purpose of this option is to provide a useful background for chemis- 

doctoral students who may be employed in government agencies dealing 
Science, technology, and public policy programs. The 12 hours may be 


Selected from the following courses: PSc 222, 223, 252, 203, 217; PAd 214, 260; 
Bt 233, 234. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an 
gree offered by the Departments of Chemistr 
8eneral requirements, pages 89-91, 96-99, including a reading knowledge 
amination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion 

tat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General 


4minations in four fields, including chemistry and geochemistry. 

, Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
Chemistry Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 
*quired: the chemistry option and professional courses on page 115. 


interdepartmental 
y and Geology)—Required: the 


ioctaduate Placement Examinations: Al] entering students in the master's and 
Ch Oral programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the American 
emica] Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the depart- 
ow Of chemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and 
nces, The four placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, 
anic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are of the multiple-choice type. 
E tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the disciplines generally 
hemi in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for graduate work in 
Stry, and the results are used by the department to advise the individual 
Bound in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's back- 


bine uate students are required to participate in the seminar and col- 


R ^ Programs. 
the 


ration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from 

hg Plesentative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation and 
ü 
Ù the 


Ory sections. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved 
epartment. 


"irse ar SCIENCE 
"it Group 


V Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipescu 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 

Cal, biological and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to 
em 4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill 


e meaningful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


Mery 


1 

™2 General Chemistry (4-4) Britt, Perros, Rowley, White 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elemen- 

tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. 

Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite 

to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Chem 11 

and 12—fall and spring) 


CHEMISTRY 259 


risen m 


^md war 
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260 


13 General Chemistry (4) Britt 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours); 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemic®? 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium 
liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chem 
istry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall and spring) 

15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) 

(Honors Course) 

Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) 
Chem 16: Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 € 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemist 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test P w 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placeme 
Examination. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) t p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours) Theory and practice ^ 
quantitative analysis by classical methods; introduction to p 
mental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $35. 
and spring) 


i 50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Care 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for stt mir 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic che $ 

try requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. 


requisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 


Staf 


aeee 
a e e 


Second Group 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) ja 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, e 
chemistry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibri of | 
others. Prerequisite: Chem 18 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permite" for 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be prone 
credit by students who have received credit for Chem 111-12 
equivalent course (Summer) a stall 

111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Ramaker an etic 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, f solids 
quantum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure = 1 
liquids, and macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Che (Act 
22; Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. 
demic year) pmid! 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Ramaker, Sc re 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or © 
registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall) amake! 
114 Instrumental Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt, m cos 
Laboratory complement to Chem 112 and 122 Prerequisite io, s 
current registration: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory 
(Spring) ontas 


122 Instrumental Analysis (3) nantitati” 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and ho mecht” 
analysis, determination of structure, and study of reactio try g 


, 
isms with emphasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotome conc 
chromatography. Correlated with Chem 114. Prerequisite 
rent registration: Chem 112. (Spring) 
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141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, Caress 
Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimen- 
tal methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite: 

| Chem 154. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Labora- 


| 134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Perros 
| Intermediate-level coùrse emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of 

the elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite or con- 
| current registration: Chem 111. (Fall) 


tory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

| 151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, King 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: 

| Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic 
year) 

| 153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) Staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent 

| registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 

| 156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Separation of mixtures such 
as essential oils, peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohy- 
drates, and/or others as appropriate; identification of their compo- 
nents using spectroscopic techniques. Lecture emphasizes the prac- 
tical considerations in separation methods (including GLPC, TLC, 
and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation of unknown substances. 


Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring, 
odd years) 
191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 


Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th cen- 
tury. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be 
Obtained prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour. (Fall and spring) 

Third Gro 


201.2 Interdisciplinary Science (4-4) Levy, Merchant, Parke 


Joint offering of the Departments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
and Physics. A treatment of scientific methodology and knowledge, 
both principles and facts. Designed to provide a basic understand- 
ing of the natural sciences and of the nature of science itself. Over- 
view of the known fundamental principles developed in scientific 
Observation of the physical universe. Fundamental principles are ap- 
Plied to systems of increasing complexity, with emphasis on physical, 
Chemical, and biological systems. Students enrolled in natural 
Science programs may not take this course for credit. Prerequisite: 
207 high school algebra or equivalent. 

emical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
uantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli prin- 
ciple, atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112. 
Physica] Chemistry (2-1) Ramaker and Staff 
ame as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 


Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Aca- 
emic year) 
ical Thermodynamics (3) Staff 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems, Thermochemis- 


TORO. VST Aon mone 
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statistical calculation 


try, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, s 
Prerequisite: Che 


of thermodynamic properties, electrochemistry. 
112 or 212 (Spring) 

216 Statistical Mechanics (3) t 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint 
students with basic principles and methods. Prerequisite or coner 
rent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor (Offer 
as the demand requires) 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) 
Applications of quantum chemistry, 
bond theory, vibration and rotation of molecules 
spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 207. (Spring 

221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) 

Theory and application of recent spectrometric 
including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. 
site: Chem 122. (Fall) hmidt 

222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Sc 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). 
plication of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemica 
ods. Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $21 (Spring, 
years) 

233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) whit? 
Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the tals 
pounds of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition me e 
and the catalytic role of certain organotransition metal comple. 
Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instruc 
(Spring, even years) wiley 

235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Ro an 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances " 
reactions followed by a detailed study, developed from the Pe t? 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequis 235 
Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 


(Academic year) gc 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) m r 
mechi 


Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compoun 

mental theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction 

isms. Prerequisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to 

252: Chem 251. (Academic year) Lev 
257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) 

The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, appli 

action mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free ene n rules 

tionships, concentrated and “super” acids, Woodward-Hoffma of 9 

free radical reactions. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission 


Ramake! 


Ramaker 
molecular orbital theory, valen? 
, IR and electro? 
odd years) 

Montase! 
methods of analysis 
Prerequ 


Theory and ap” 
] me 
eve? 


cations p 


structor. (Fall, odd years) cares 
258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in 
Organic Chemistry (3) o ! 


Methods of structure determination and synthesis of complex at 
molecules, Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission © " 
(Fall, even years) 

259 Polymer Chemistry (3) cromo 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of ion of 9 
cules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 111 or perm 85 | 
structor. (Fall) gil 

295 Research (arr.) yalified s 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to q 
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| 
| 
|| 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to 
$35 per semester | 


exceed a total of 8 semester hours Laboratory fee, 
hour. (Fall and spring) | 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff | 
; (Fall and spring) 1 
| Fourth Group 
350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Staff 


Development in written form of an original research plan, fully refer- 
enced, and its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, the student 
must repeat this course for credit and must develop a new research 


plan. (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumula- 
tive examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


| SNESE à T E airs E 
Ste East Asian Languages and Literatures. : 
SASSICS 


Associate P 


l rofessors J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman), E.A. Fisher y 
As “ciate Professorial Lecturer M.E. Norton " 
sistant Professor M.D. Ticktin 
ant Professorial Lecturer Y.M. Moses 


taygchelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental)—The 
1. Th 8 Tequirements must be fulfilled: 
2 Pre general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
uiva] requisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4: or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; or 
dition ae and Clas 71, 72. Students may substitute for. Clas 3, 4, or 13-14 two 


Wlected 1 Courses (6 semester hours) consisting of Clas 64 and a course to be 


consultation with the departmental advisor. 
Meg P duired courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from 
103 1 Stoup classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 
' 12, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209;-Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143. 


Ment elor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (depart- 

LM "Ping Interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 

lm Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

Onsale 4 Seneral requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 

"uie the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 

ineo, n! for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
2 pes. 


3. Quisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

lta guired courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses se- 

ree m Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 12 semester hours in second-group 
E^ Greek or Latin. (A reading knowledge of French and German is 


nded.) 
nor j j 
Yup. T in classical humanities -(a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 or 
aay) 9 Semester hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 108, 113, 


D 
Ha St 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111: 
' 108, 109, 110, 
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COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


| 

| First Group : d 
| 1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolkows a 
| A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given - 
| completion of Clas 2. Grammatical essentials of the language, r^ 

l propriate reading selections, development of English derivatives, 
i troduction to Roman life and literature. (Academic year) k 
3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Nort” 

Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature 
moderate difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. (rai 
4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Norto 
in Latin; reading 8? 


Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic 
discussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: C 
permission of instructor. (Spring) ishet 
11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Fu 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University give 
completion of Clas 12. Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and st 
ture of Greek. Reading of selected ancient authors. 
year) staf 
13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) , ef 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: ™ 
Homer, Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year) icktin 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Tic 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University 
completion of Clas 22. Grammatical essentials of the language: ual 
ings selected from classical and modern texts; basic audio- 
drills for comprehension and expression. Laboratory fee, $17- 
semester. (Academic year) ‘ses 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) velo? 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to de 
basic skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and § , 
journals to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory 
$17.50 per semester. (Academic year) Tick? 


las 3 07 


given Hi 


25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) ing sell? 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate read - 
tions, conversational exercises for beginners. (Academic y 


Second Group Moses 
103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) ment of 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Develop aated 

linguistic skills necessary for independent research. May be 


for credit. (Fall) Mos? 
104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) May be * 
Study of selected modern Israeli short etories and poems: 
peated for credit. (Spring) ziolkow?? 
109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) h seres, 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read ean mission ee 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3-4 or P 
instructor. (Academic year) Andre | 
134 Medieval Latin (3) ;s tro? 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin write ctt 
the 11th century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission © instr! 
May be taken for graduate credit with approval 0 ouf 


(Spring) 
139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) and pot 


Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, 
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suited to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) 

185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
First Group 


41 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) 
| Same as Engl/Hist/Phil/Rel 41. Basic ide 
| early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian traditions Representative 
readings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, creation stories, 
l scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography. To be 
| taken in conjunction with Engl 13. (Spring) 
63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) Ziolkowski 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from 
Greek and Latin and the principles which govern both the formation 
of medical words and the derivation of their meanings. (Fall) 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Fisher 
Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabulary 
and facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, 
politics, etc. (Spring) 
71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on 
life as seen primarily through literature. (Fall) 
Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as 
Seen primarily through literature. (Spring) 
100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) Ticktin 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the 
Hebrew literary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, in- 
cluding works of Bialik, Agnon, Peretz, Hazaz, Amichai, and Oz. 
Second Group 


101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Ticktin 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the con- 

ict between the “builders’ generation” and their children; the 
Cultural contacts of Ashkenazim and Sefardim: image of the Arab: 
impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals and current realities. (Fall) 
102 ontemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Ticktin 
n introduction to post-1948 writers, including A. B. Yehoshua, Amos 

Oz, David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda 


Staff 


as of western thought from 


Fisher 
public and private 


72 


ichai, Haim Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon. 
1 (Spring) 
05 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) Staff 


ocus on a selected topic, such as athletics in classical antiquity or 


the hero, or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory. May be 
Tepeated for credit. 


108 Classica] Mythology (3) Norton 
Ythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the 
World: tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influ- 

u enced literature, art, and music. (Fall) 
teek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 


elected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
(Spring) 


3S re miei ere 
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127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowsk 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilis 
relevant to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosop y 


etc. 

170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Nor 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and mo e j 
sources on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. (Spring 

CRIME IN COMMERCE | — 
See Forensic Sciences. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 3t 
See Forensic Sciences and Sociology. 

DANCE . . d E E 
See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 

DRAMA Žž i. void > ; ES 
See Speech and Drama. 

EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES pe” 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 

R.E. Kennedy (Chairman), F.S. Grubar, C.A. Linden, G.E. Ma 

ing, Jr., R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace à 
nary P 


The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdiscipli sign 
gram in Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program 1$ religi™ 


zzeo, J.P. Ret? 


to enhance the student's understanding of the history, philosophy: ich the 
science, literature, and art of the five centuries (1300-1800) during W is di 
Western World began to take on its modern dimensions. The program 
rected by an interdepartmental committee. tol 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—Th* 
lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 


2. Requirements for the major: spa” 
a. Six semester hours of third year level French, German, Ofollo 
literature courses taught in the language, from among the 1-22, 15 

Fren 120, 121-22, 123-24; Ger 103-4, 111-12, 131-32; Span 12 


24, 125. 
b. Phil 112 
c. Rel 145 " 
d. PSc 106 lish jite 
18 1 
e. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history, history, and Eng wit 


À eat : Mg ]tatioP , o 
ture, with the course distribution to be determined in conr ol 
127 


the program advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours s : 
following: Art 104-5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22; Engl 153, 154. 
129, 130, 131-32; Hist 101, 105, 121-22, 123, 141, 148, 15% 
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FAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor C.W. Shih (Chairman) 
| “,*80ciate Professor J. Chaves 
88istant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 
| "*clurers M. Wang, N. Williams 


Bacholor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature— The re- 
Nirements are as follows: 
l The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 76, and 168. (Sixty 
Semester hours from Columbian College, or the equivalent from another ac- 
edited institution are required.) 
Chr Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; or 
hin 7-8 and 9. 
* *hequired for the major: 
Ch (a) Departmental major in the School of Public and International Affairs- 
in 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 additional semester hours of second- 
| tar Chinese literature courses. The student is required to pass a major 
| nation at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 
A which the student will be examined includes an active command of 
mig Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and 
Major o A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the 
examination. 
Dletion’ Field-of-Study major in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences —Com- 
i the of Chin 11 12, 109-10, 163-64, and the passing of the major examination 
end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon which 
Student will be examined includes an active command of modern Chinese 
tmina. and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. A pro- 
lion. T (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major examina- 


hgethelor Of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China or Japan)—See 
371-72. 77, and 168-69. 


^ Junior Year Abroad Program is available. 
Maste i 
ua r of Arts 1 

M and Literatu 


n East Asian Studies with a concentration in Chinese Lan- 
1 re. The requirements are as follows: 
2. p. * Beneral requirements as stated on pages 171-75. 
3, 4, " PQuisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. 
"levan pester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of history, and 6 hours of 
4, ast Asian courses. 
Semester hours of thesis research. 


nese 
Stoup 
E Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) G. Wang 


assroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
8nd pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Pre- 
Tequisite to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester 


*3 cademic year) 
*ginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) G. Wang 
8Ssroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 
‘Te and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and 
t 


Msg tion of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is equivalent 


di 


tpe eae — 
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reading. Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to 
Chin 4: Chin 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Academic year) 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8—8) Let 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and prom 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite ic 
Chin 6: Chin 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Acade 
year) 

*7—8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Lee, wae 
Intensive beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronta 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite 
Chin 8: Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per session (Summer) 


*9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) cti 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of synin " 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. Labo 
tory fee, $17.50. (Fall or spring) 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) M Wie 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional ated 
implements. No knowledge of the language required. May be repe 


for credit. (Fall and spring) wang 
11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) G. 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, 
tematic review of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin h 
Prerequisite to Chin 12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per sem 
(Academic year) staf 
13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) TT. 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development 057 fof 
ing ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. primarily syt 
graduate students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge 
learning to speak or write the language. (Academic year, 
22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (2) igite: 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequ", dit: 
credit hours of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for cull 
+91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Fanon 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a Crest?! 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization 8D 
problems of East Asia. (Spring) ctf 
93—94 East Asian Literature—in Translation (3-3) 


Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Jap 


conversation s 


. Chin 6 077 
11: Chin stet: 


anese li 


A 
fr6m earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 

! century. (Academic year) 

í Second Group go 

j 107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) tal scie? 

i Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, soc 12 o 

i materials, and documentary materials. Prerequisite: o | 
equivalent (Academic year) gh l 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) istoty. ^g 

Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, his "m. 


l (Alternate academe Ty 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) Analys 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. 


uilosophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9 


js ed 


3 "T 9, 
* The combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and git 
"his 2.4 ODO” ia 
to Chin 5-6 m E 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Languages and Laa Religion pef 
Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, Political Science, an 
ments. 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 269 
linguistic structure of mode 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 
(Alternate academic years) 

161~62 Introduction to Chinese Culture (3-3) 

l Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage 

religion, and social history 
Lecture and discussion in English 

163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) 
An introductory course 
and the novel in the 


rn spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. 
equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 


Staff 
—literature, philosophy, art, 
from pre-history to the modern era. 


Chaves 
focusing on major works of poetry, drama, 
ir historical and social context. 


(Academic 

year) 

179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and 
Cao Yu. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. (Alternate academic 


years) 

181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society (3) 
Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre-modern 
China, as well as the reflection of society in traditional literature 
May be taken by graduate students for graduate credit with per- 
mission of instructor. 

182 Fiction and Drama in the People's Republic of China (3) 
Survey of stories, nov els, and plays in the PRC. 
Political and social events. May be taken by gr 
graduate credit with permission of instructor 

183 Poetry in the People's Republic of China (3) 
Survey of poets in the PRC, including Mao Ze-dong; the role of 
Poetry in political commentary and protest. May be taken by gradu- 


ate students for rraduate credit wit} permission of instructor 
1 m.s its for graduate « it with | : nstructc 
86 Directed Reading (3-3) 


eading of material in the 
k Dermission of instructor. 
W200 p 


Chaves 


Chaves 
and their role in 
aduate students for 


Chaves 


Staff 
student's field of interest. Admission by 
(Academic year) 


Toseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
' guage and Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
2 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) Chaves 


eading of works of leading poets. Dis 

27 Terequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. 
uan Drama (3) Shih 
€adings of plays by Guan Han-quin, Ma Zhi-Yuan, and others. Pre- 
LEM Tequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. 
Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) Shih 
Short Stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming-Qing 
Novels, Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 

3 9r equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 

esis Research (3-3) 


cussion of content and style. 
(Alternate acadamic years) 


1-2 l IM : 
[sinning Japanese, Level I (4-4) Williams 
Dro ure (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 


sit nunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequi- 
e 


d to Japn 2; Japn 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Aca- 
emic year) 


eel 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


3—4 Beginning Japanese, Level II (4—4) william 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Continuation of grammar W A 

and reading. Prerequisite to Ww 

apn 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 P 


more emphasis on written language 
3: Japn 2. Prerequisite to Japn 4: J 
semester. (Academic year) 


Second Group » 
111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3-3) Cha 
An introductory survey of traditional an« 
read in English translation: love and nature poetry; | 
drama, puppet plays); fiction; diaries. Parti ular emphasis is P 

on the great women writers of Japan (Academic year) 


i modern Japanese literatur 


theater (classi 


ECONOMICS Ep 


Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr. (Chairman), J. Aschheim, " 
Sharkey, H. Solomon, S. Levitan, T. Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research) a 
Hsieh, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.E. e 
Haber, A. Adams (Research), R.S. Goldfarb, J.R. Barth, A.E. 
(Emeritus), R.M. Scheffler 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, ! 
Hadley, V. Tanzi + 08, 

Professorial Lecturers T.D. Simpson, R.E. French, D. McNicol, AR. Grim? 


M 
> Swamy, J. Hardt, E. 


D.W. Breneman Cordes 
Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, A.M. Yezer, O. Havrylyshyn, JJ. ting) 
J. Pelzman, B.L. Boulier, J.E, Kwoka, R.P. Trost, C.B. Knapp (Vis so 


Associate Professorial Lecturers J.E, Fredland, S.A. Rhoades, T-K-? " slow 

Assistant Professors M.R. Metzger, V. Fon, H.S. Watson, M.L. Ma 
GE. Wright, Jr., W.A. Anderson, J.P. Link per? 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Meese, E. Offenbacher, E. Suss, R- 
knopf, G. Caprio, N. Behravesh, I. Kyriakopoulos, C.M Aho " 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics (departmental)—The foll? 
requirements must be fulfilled: : is m 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85 (Studen ang 
taken in satisfy y 


the natur 


consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and 


mathematical sciences.) " 
2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. T gtat ^^ 
3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent an ^ 
and 112, or equivalent; six semester hours of a social science other | 
nomics. 5 additi”, ' 
4, Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 1 ed by p 
semester hours of second-group economics courses to be approv | 
departmental ativisor. on ^ b l 
Minor in economics—a) 18 credit hours in economics, including w^ po" 
101, 102, 121, and one other 100-level course in economics; b) 6 on Nee 
of an approved statistics sequence, such as Stat 111-12; OT 6 bod 
from Math 31, 32, 41-42, 51-52; or 3 hours of an approved statis | 
plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41-42, 51-52. of A | 
Bachelor, ae 


Master of Arts in the field of economics—Prerequisite: a ivalent Ce 
degree with a major in economics from this University, or an equ M 
An understanding of basic calculus is assumed for those entering 
of Arts program in economics. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including (1) Econ 203-4, 
5 or 279; (2) 12 additional semeste 


205, and 27 r hours to be selected from 
Other third-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
in economic theory; (4) completion of a tool requirement (either the pass- 
8 of a reading knowledge examination in one foreign language or the satis- 
Story completion of one of the following courses: Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 
re and (5) either a thesis (Econ 299-300) or 12 semester hours selected 
M additional third-group economics courses. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics—Required: 
tements, pages 89-91, 96-99, including (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205-6, 215-16, 
bela 380, and 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course work 
ing Econ, 275 or 279; (2) passing of the General Examination in micro- 
" nomic theory, macroeconomic theory, and two other fields selected by the 
y ^2 and approved by the doctoral program committee; (3) completion of the 
ly PP Quirement: the passing of a reading knowledge examination in one 
m 80 language, plus the satisfactory completion of Math 124, Stat 197, or Stat 
(a minimum of six semester hours in approved graduate course work, 
pleted with a grade of B or above, in a department other than Economics, 
ig mnitted as a substitution for the language reading examination); and (4) a 
he Mation to demonstrate the candidate's ability to do original research in 


tei’ the following fields: econometrics development, economic history, eco- 
| 9 al economics, health economics, 


lito Policy, economic theory, environment 
of economic thought, industrial organization, international economics, 
ecoonomics, national in- 


tm, “COnomics, mathematical economics, monetary 
mics, public finance, regional and 


the general re- 


than accounting, natural resources econo 
| *conomics, and Soviet economics. 


I 
tinge Partmen tal prerequisite: E 


con 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
iw C$ except Econ 217-18. 


1~2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Hsieh, Dunn 
ecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
Principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: 
macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics. (Econ 1 and 2—fall and 

19, Pring) 
st Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
n interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre- 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 


i Problems of East Asia. 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Metzger, Fon 
102 nalysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and spring) 


termediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kendrick, Yin 

®ories of national income determination and growth. (Fall and 

History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
8 


tory of the major schools of economic thought, influence of 


panging problems on the development of economic theory. 

1 requisite: Econ 101, 102 
Th nomic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
: x eory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; 
mM se of economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 


NS ang i! Course offere 


d by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, 
“gional Science, 


History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion Depart- 


ECONOMICS 271 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Barth, Marlow 


commercial banking, and other financië 
(Fall and spring) 
Aschheim, Ba 


rms of supply d 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in te " 
and demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Pro 
lems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) f 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) veer 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Co 

theo! 


struction and testing of economic models: regression 
x 1 e 
es applicable to 


parameter estimation, and statistical techniqu 11! 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 
(Spring) ip 
130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschhe of 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theor 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism. p 
133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Pee 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet 
(Fall) 
pelzm? 


134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) m 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the 
Union and other Soviet-type economies. Institution 
quantitative measures of performance. (Spring) ent 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) tur? 
Analysis of market mechanisms for allocating energy and n? 
resources; cases of market failure in the use of the 
policies to improve resource allocation using market and regu 
strategies. (Spring) Hab! 

141 Women in the Labor Market (3) NT 
Application of the theory of the household and investment in m 
capital to female labor force participation, marriage, and 


formation; analysis of sex discrimination. (Fall) Habe! 
142 Labor Economics (3) peor” 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and t ploy’ 


: : s n 
unemployment; occupational choice; wages, prices, and U 


ment; poverty and income maintenance. (Spring) shark 


147 Economic History of Europe (3) Euro?" 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments: on th 
economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis pta 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of 
and its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) gehe” 

148 Health Economics (3) ctivil! ” 
Analysis of the determination of prices, output, and produ 
the health services sector of the economy wi 

151 Economic Development (3) hasis o 
Economic problems of underdeveloped nations, with emp ant © 
economic theories of development and empirical meast 
development problems. y” 

153 Poverty in America (3) on the usi 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty n rty sit 
States and evaluation of present and proposed anti-pove onl 
gies, including comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion z "nm d | 


ior 0 


between sociological and economic models of behav 
groups. Same as Soc 153. 


ECONOMICS 273 


157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm 
location; the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 

158 Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka 
Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related prac- 
tices of industries with emphasis on their significance and on ap- 


propriate economic policies. (Spring) 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Staff 
Economic analysis of the rationale for effectiveness of government 
regulation in the American economy. (Spring) 

160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) Staff 

161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures 
and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 

162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt man- 
agement. (Spring) 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart 
Economic analysis of education and training, information and re- 
search, and other contemporary problems. (Fall) 

169 Introduction to the Economy of Yin 


The People’s Republic of China (3) 


Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal 


179-8 


of performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Anelysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
(Spring) 
0 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Process of 

economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Development 

of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Econ 
181 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Academic year) 

? International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Pelzman, Anderson 

con 181: international trade theory and international monetary 

theory, Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; eco- 


1 nomic development. (Academic year) 
85 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American 
1 economies. (Spring) 
seminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, Suranyi-Unger 


xamination of major topics in economic theory and the application 

of theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics 
99 Majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 

pendent Research in Economics (3) Staff 

nder the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics 


majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor re- 
quired. (Fall and spring) 


s Group 


fq, oup economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate stu- 


economics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. 
story of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
Titical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 

m ory from Plato through the “Keynesian Revolution" and the 
9netarist Counter-revolution." (Fall and spring) 


274 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


l 203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Goldfarb, Metzger, Fos 


j Econ 203: demand, production, cost theory Prerequisite: Econ ili 
i! or equivalent. Econ 204; market structure, welfare, general equ 
| brium. Prerequisite: Econ 203. (Econ 203 and 204 fall and spring) 
| 205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Bar, 
Theories of income, employment and the price level; aggregate Ms 
| and demand; consumption, saving, investment and the multip 
| and central bank's 10 


supply and demand for money; government's 
in the economy. (Fall and spring) ysieb 
206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) ip 
Capital and growth theory. Discussion of Cambridge controversy 
the theory of capital and one- and two-sector models of econ pal 
growth, Other selected advanced topics in macroe« onomics. 


and spring) drick 
207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kent the 
Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation 0 Re 
methodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic 
search. (Spring) dri? 
208 National Income (3) Keno 
Theory and measurement of economic 
grated national income accounts framework, 
and wealth statements. (Spring) watt 
210 Economic Methodology (3) 9n 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical e 
economic theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate vs 
in economic theory. (Spring) Fot 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) m 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in eco det 
theory. Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to 
graduates. (Academic year) : Ung? 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman, Surany», pi^ 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 21 al pre 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Department 


aggregates within an edt 
including balance = 


requisite waived. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) ‘ par! 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim vu 


Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contem 
American central banking. (Academic year) car? 
233 Seminar: Rural Development Policies (3) rural å 
Equity and asset redistribution issues in pove ciati 
velopment, stressing new forms of economic : 
based on recent experiences and strategies in the LDCs. car 
233 Seminar: Rural Development Policies (3) p var 
Conceptual and empirical review of agrarian systems T deve 
stages of development. Issues in poverty-oriented m 
ment, agrarian reform strategies, and promotion of rural-U 
ages, stressing peasant income and employment (Fall) cart 


234 Seminar: Rural Development Projects (3) 3 
Design and evaluation of rural-based investment pro) 
multi-sectoral approaches to integrated planning of "d i 
with case studies drawn from the experience of internat (p^, 
cies. Prerequisite: Econ 233 or permission of instructor. gu 

235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) cted 9! 4 

Consideration of economic and related policy issues dire 

ergy problems. (Fall) 


rty-oriented 
peasant asso 


cl! 
ects, inc ion 
] 108" g 


| 


ECONOMICS 


236 Middle East Economics (3) Staff 
Survey of Middle East economics emphasizing the application of 
economic tools to selected issues of importance. 

237 Economics of the Environment and Holman 
Natural Resources (3) 

Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and 
natural resources development and management. (Spring) 

239 Economics of Defense (3) Solomon 
Economic issues and analysis pertaining to national security, the 
defense establishment, and the e onomy. (Spring) 

Ht-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarb 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and de- 
mand. Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor market 
discrimination. (Academic year) 

243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in man- 
Power resources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly 
Supported programs. Open to undergraduates. (Fall) 

Economics of Education (3) Breneman 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to and 
within education, educational financing. 

imag Industrial Organization (3-3) Kwoka 
tructure and performance of the American economy; emphasis on 
the economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regu- 
latory policies. (Academic year) 

7 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Staff 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics 
uring alternate years. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 

Health Economics (3) Scheffler 
emand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery 
ndustry; policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation of 


? ealth care services. 
nomic Development Theories (3) Havrylyshyn 
asic theories of economic growth and development. Emphasis on 
eories inspired by the underdevelopment process. (Fall and 
252 Spring) 
nomic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshyn 


evelopment planning techniques and practice at both the macro 
and micro levels, Macro-planning tools analyzed include input/output, 
Multi-sector models, simulation, and linear programming. Micro-plan- 
8 includes the use of cost-benefit techniques in project analysis. 


Prerequisite: Econ 251. (Spring) 

C ctivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
cepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and 
OVernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 

Th nomics of Advertising and Information (3) Tuerck 

ti Sory and empirical analyses of the role of advertising and informa- 
On in industry structure and performance. (Fall) 

Reo mics of Technological Change (3) Suranyi-Unger 


in nic principles related to determining the proper federal role 
25» Mfluencing civilian-oriented technological change. (Fall) 
Anal nal Economics (3) Yezer 


ysis of firm location, patterns of interregional or intermetropoli- 


INSTRUCTI 


COURSES OF 


tan production, urban and regional growth and patterns of develop 


ment (Fall) 
258 Urban Economics (3) Yomi 
; activities with 


Analysis of spatial relationships among economic s 
d i i 5 r kets: 
i, labor, and housing mar 


an urban area including the urban lat » 
urban transportation models; fiscal relati jnships among jurisdiction 
Prerequisite: Econ 257 or permission of instructor (Spring) il 
259 Income Distribution (3) Stewart, Car. 
Iheoretical and empirical analysis of income dist ibution, includ 
inalysis of policies related to incom inequality (Spring) rt 
261 Welfare Economics (3) Ste" 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to pu 
policy; analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 
Cordes, Watso? 


263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) 


Allocation and distribution aspects of government 


budget policy 
Ji expenditure 


cluding critical analysis of theories and principles of 
and intergovernmental fiscal relations Fall) 
E voe ‘ordes, Wats 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Ww 

Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation an in 

distribution; impact of the public debt. (Spring) staf 
265 Readings in International Taxation (3) r tion?! 

Examination of topics in economic theory and policy ot interne ions 

taxation: taxation of foreign currency and multinational corpor : 


develo? 


tax evasion and tax havens, and tax systems for economic 


ment. (Fall) Hard! 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) + tas and 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies gic 
problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign trade, ec? 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) Hard! 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) he co™ 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development int jon by 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. Admiss 
permission of instructor. (Spring) yi 

269 Economy of The People's Republic of China I (3) peve! 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. 
ment of the economy since 1949 (Fall) yn 

270 Economy of The People's Republic of China II (3) devel, 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of (Spr 


ment. Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. padl! 


271 Economy of Japan (3) K tributio” : 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contr k 
apan's development Fall) in 
Jap p (Fall) Trost - 


275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. 
for testing economic hypotheses and estimating par? ns T 
duction to simultaneous equation problems. Prerequisite’ | matt 
or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Some exposure 


275 (Fall and spring) gt sist 
n : . » : « n 
276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) di prerod! y 


e 
Statistical Prater 
arameters: " 460 


algebra is suggested. Same as Stat 


Economic models and simultaneous-equation syste™ as 
4 , , Same | 
Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory: di 
276. (Spring) cast 
279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) App 
rtments- 


Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Depa 


ECONOMICS 277 


tion of statistical methods of economics 
analysis of variance, and chi-square eco- 
nomic data. Prerequisite: a one year course in statistics. (Fall and 
spring) 


| 

International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Pelzman 

Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements Econ 

282: international finance (Academic year) 

285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) 
Econ 285: diversity of structures of Latin 
vant theories; import substituting ind 

lems of underemployment and ine ome struc- 

ture of trade; protection, exports, and economic development; re- 
gional and global economic integration; foreign investment, multi- 
national enterprise, 


and technology transfer. 
287 Seminar: Problems i 


(Academic year) 
n Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Anth/( 
seminar; 


Curve-fitting, regression, 
techniques used to analyze 


281-82 


| 
Grunwald | 
American economies: rele- 

ustrialization; inflation: 


prob 
distribution, Econ 288: 


7€0g/Hist/Rom 287, and PSc 285 
each student writes 
key theme. May be repea 
instructor, 


Interdisciplinary 
ect of a selected 
Admission by permission of 


à report on some as 
ted for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 


Boulier 
Introduction to b 


asic demographic perspectives and data: methods ; 
for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition; de- fp 
terminants and cons: quences of population trends Same as Geog/ fu 
Soc/Stat 290. (Fall) 


?91 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Basic methods for 
lation estimates 


Boulier 

analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; popu- 

and projections; estimation of demographic measures 

from incomplete data. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291. (Spring) 

298 Reading and Research (3) 

29p.. Limited to Master's degree candidates. 
0 


(Fall and spring) 
esis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
" (Fall and spring) 

hut Group 

Mim, er OUP 9conomics courses are limited 


to graduate students and are 
are offered as the demand requires, 
h permission of the instructor. 
eminar: Macroeconomics (3) 

3 elected topics in macroecon 
12 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Staff 
1 'Scussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 

minar: Economic Thought (3) 


Hsieh 
Ontinuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 


minar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) 
Intensive study of selected t 
sis, risk and uncert 


Xd m ly for doctoral candidates. They 
e repeated for credit wit 
305 


Staff 


omics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 


Solomon 
opics, including economic activity analy- 
ainty, and other topics of current 


interest. Pre- 
32 Tequisite: Econ 215-16, 
inar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Barth 
M Recent developments in monetary theory. 
` inar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 
3 Urrent problems in theory and policy. 


* rug in Health Economics (3) 


n-depth treatment of advanced topics in health econo 
Tequisite: Econ 248 or permission of instructor. 


Scheffler 
mics. Pre- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Cordes, Tanz 
Selected topics of current interest 
367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) swamy 
Research seminar covering current econometric literature and F^ 
cial topics. Admission by permission of instructor. Same as Stat is 
379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Shen 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Econ ic 
American economic history. Econ 380: modern European econom 
history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation an 
consent of instructor. (Academic year) af 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) St 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctor 


pelzman 


j- 
al students. Exam 


nation of recent contributions in this field staf 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 

Topics selected from current significant policy problems tal 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ners) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8% 

examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


fot 
candidates. May be repeated 


EDUCATION E 

Professors R.E. Baker, M.N. Rashid, R. Tillman, A. Marinaccio, L.H. e 
L. Nadler, M. Brenner, J.G. Boswell (Chairman), C.E. Vontress, S. wh 
ruck, M. McIntyre, D.A. Moore, L. Winkler, D. Linkowski, F.J. p 
E.P. Kulawiec, E.W. Kelly, Jr., S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, G.L. Horrwo e 
E. DuBois, E.J. Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), M. Burns, J.C. Heddeshel® 
G.W. Smith, C.S. Tidball 

Adjunct Professor R.C. Rist 

Professorial Lecturers D. Iwamoto, A.C. Jensen, D.D. Darland rife 

Associate Professors R.I. Peterson, G.D. Wiggs, J.A. Greenberg, p. 
S.A. Wyman, A.P. Kowalski (Research), D.H. Holmes 

Associate Professorial Lecturer T.R. Howie 

Assistant Professors R.A. Luke, E.R. Lilly : 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.R. Phelps, P. Callas, E. Zum 
Hoare, S.S. Beck 

Instructors C.B. Stapp, P. Finnerty-Fried 

Lecturer L. Donnels gti 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 

and Human Development, Master of Arts in Education and Human of 

ment, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor ent (s0 

cation are offered by the School of Education and Human Develop™ 

pages 101-31). 


ga, P 


Second Group s courses wig 


Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special method school 9, 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary ed. Qo, 
riculum after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concer v 
requirements and hours of credit vary with license requirements. duc ! 


; jors; 
to all special methods courses: Educ 104, 105 for elementary major 
for secondary majors. 


100 Special Workshop in Education and 
Human Develo 


Topics to be ar 
for credit. ( 


101 Introduction to 


Human Services (3) 

The scope of education 
philosophical, a 
Speakers. (F: 


102 Introduction to 


Lectures and fie 


cence; child study techniques. 
Derience in 


EDUCATION 279 


Staff 
pment (arr.) 


inounced in the Schedule o 
Fall and spring) 
Education and 


f Classes. May be repeated 


Boswell and Staff 


and human services is defined from historical, 
nd cross-cultural perspectives. Field trips and guest 
ill and spring) 

Human Development I (3) McIntyre 
ld work. All aspects of development through adoles- 
Two to three hours weekly field ex- 


appropriate setting. (Fall and spring) 

103 Introduction to Human Development II (3) Staff 
ectures and field work experiences. Development from young adult- 
ood on. (Fall and spring) 

Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staff 
inciples, theory, nature, and course of lear 


105 


110 


eme 


esses, Examination and analysis of the str 
leaching and le 


Sessions, (Fall 
ial Issues in Education and Human 


rvices (3) 


Historica] a nd so 
Contem; 


ry School Teaching of Reading (3) 


ion to methods, techniques, materials, and activ 
good elementary school reading 
and 105 or teaching experience. 


ntary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 


ning and teaching proc- 
ategies and dynamics of 


arning in behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork 


and spring) 


Boswell and Staff 


cial development of education and human services, 


20rary issues, interrelationship of educational and human 
Service institutions, policy c 

Tequisite: Educ 101 o 
Elementa 
Introduct 
^ to a 
tg 


onsiderations and future issues. Pre- 
r permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Horrworth 
ities essen- 
program. Prerequisite: Educ 


agnostic reading, mainstreaming, mathematics, science, language 
arts, socia] studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teach- 
md One and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 102, 103, 104, 
u ; and senior standing. (Fall) 
"Measurement and Evaluation (3) Staff 
asic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration 
terpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation 
lig Procedures, statistical analysis. (Fall and spring) 
Elementary School Art (3) Staff 
"lure and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under- 
ad uates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and meth- 
lgm > Material fee, $5. (Spring) 
Hementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis Horrworth 
nd Instruction (3) 
p Phasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and im- 
(Pan 8 classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalent. 
lip 22d spring) 
perimental Course in Education and Staff 
Topic evelopment (arr.) 


we! 


a foreign 


0 be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
"redit provided 


Travel tional Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 


the topic differs. 


country for study of a specific topic. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTK )N 


124 Communication Skills (3) Brenner 
nt of professional relationship? 


Theory and practice in the developme 


teacher-student, museum-school, group strate 


and communications: 


gies. The interview. 
25 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Staff 
Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as 
history, and science mu 


primary sources; meetings in D.C.-area art, 


seums. 

128 Children's Literature (3) McIntyre 
Lectures, discussion, and field work. as well as newer books 
for children and youth are explored. Significant authors and illustr? 


tors are highlighted. (Spring) 

129 Critical Social Issues in Literature for staf 
Children and Youth (3) 
Content evaluation of books, 
ism, family problems, handicapping conc 
fantasy versus realism. Summer) 

c Kulawit? 


131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) fo 
and teaching techniques 


For seniors. Classroom management to 
initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work 
be arranged. Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105. (Fall) 

132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) McInty' 
For seniors. Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten " 
kindergarten class in accredited school; seminar. p 
mission of instructor Prerequisite: Educ 111 or equivalent; 1 
152, 153, 154. (Fall and spring) "mi 

133 Supervised Experience in Education and S 


Human Development Services (3 to 6) tio 
Field work, internship, and instruc tional practice: (1) adult eds utl 


and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college studen " 
opment experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Greenberg); tegi 0 
seum education (Nashman); 5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admis$ 
by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) otal 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary c and 


Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission 


Classics 


including issues such as ethnicity; se 
litions, death, and the role ° 


Admission DY 
Educ 


Kulawie 


| , sit" 
by permission of instructor. prerequ! 


Educ 131. (Fall and spring) d 9t? 
135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 9) Moore an isl! 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. prered 

Educ 111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) cuf 
136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) es! 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 sem 
hours in English. (Spring) gu 
137 Teaching Speech (3) gest 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 $e 
hours in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) tal 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) mest’ 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 s* 
hours of social studies. (Spring) ul 
139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) ome? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 9 
hours of Art. Material fee, $5. (Spring) cul 
140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) m d 
Prerequisite: ma 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). 
through calculus. (Spring) 
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! 144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawiec 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 
hours of science. (Spring) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Kulawiec 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours of one foreign language. (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 


Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs 
and models with curriculum implications for schools in the U.S. and 
abroad. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materials 
in language arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and 
aesthetic education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre 

| Education (3) 

| Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family inter- 

| action, diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and 
parents. Emphasis on total classroom ecology. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. (Spring) 

154 Community Resources and Materials McIntyre 

for the Young Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies and resources for services: 
equipment, play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for 
teaching the infant and young child. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. (Spring) 

161 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the 
life Span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisci- 


Plinary research. Fall and sprin 
162 F y c ( pring) 


oundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Ntroductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical back- 
round, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall 

1 and spring) 
83 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
ental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and 

11-5 Spring) 

? International Education (3-3) Moore 


Urvey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
Search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 
" assy resources utilized. (Summer) 
mparative Education (3) Kulawiec 
Systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
Selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Phasis on development of a methodology for comparative study. 


of 


17 : 
` Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 


Same as HKLS 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, 
Selection of resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to 
Supplier Personnel. Special attention to designing the core of the 
lip... conference, and related conference activities, (Fall) 
pen Language and Deafness (3-3) Donnels and Staff 
asic expressive and receptive skills in sign language of the deaf. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


282 
Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as HKLS/ 
SpEd 187-88. aff 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) St A 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academi 
year) 
Third Group 
ul- 


n accredited institution is prereg 


Departmental prerequisite: A degree from a 2 
»ssional preparatio 


site to all third-group courses in education Adequate profe d 
is prerequisite to all third-group courses in education exi ept for those coU 
ram. Undergraduate students 


limited to students in the M.A.T. degree prog 
their senior year may enroll in third-group courses with permission from 


instructor. 
200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (ard, 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 


credit. Moot 


201-2 International Education (3-3) they 
A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems a$ orld 
reflect culture, values, people, and current changes in the front 
today. Research techniques and materials to develop a global fr 
of reference. Foreign resources utilized (Summer) sec 

203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Kulav oes 
A systematic investigafion of the educational structure and pte 
of selected representative school systems throughout the Tod 


Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative 


(Academic year) A 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) Ti 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design 
and trends, comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum deve alt 
ment in subject areas, and group consideration of curren 
related problems (Fall and spring) Tilo” 
207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) 
(Formerly Curriculum Design: Procedures 
and Materials Organization) ination o 
Review of technological contributions to education. Examing m 
current and emerging developments. Framework for study 1 medi 
tion, utilization, integration, and evaluation of audio-visu& 
in the teaching/learning process. pashi 
208 Human Development (3) hout the 
Consideration of human development and behavior throug , 
elevant inte 


life span; emphasis on practical implications of r 

plinary research. (Fall and spring) pashi 
209 Child Development (3) ior. PA 

Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behav? leds 


tical implications of research in disciplines contributing tO 


about childhood (Fall) pasbié 
fr 


210 Adolescent Development (3) d pehavi 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development p utin? e 
Practical implications of research in disciplines con " 

jth: 


knowledge about adolescence. (Spring) 
212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) 
Introduction to measurement techniques 
application and interpretation of data gather 
scriptive statistics. 


-gyrucks Shaf 
Kavr and 97, 


n. Emph! jr i 


t aluatio 
and eva jque$ 


ing techn. 
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213-14 Western Educational Thought (3-3) Boswell, Darland 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this course 
examines the ideas of selected philosophers in their historical con- 
text, and relates them to education. Educ 213: From Sumer to the 
Enlightenment; Educ 214: From the Enlightenment to the present with 
concentration on the American experience. (Fall and spring) 

215 Practicum for the Gifted (3 or 6) Rashid, McIntyre 
A culminating supervised experience in a variety of settings for stu- 
dents in the M.A. program for the gifted. Admission by permission 
of the instructor. 

216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Boswell, Darland 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. 
Prerequisite: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. 

217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Boswell, Darland 

Education (3) 


Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. 
Prerequisite: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. 


218 Social Foundations of Education (3) Kulawiec 
Forces that shape policies and offerings of the school. 
219 Theory and Practice of Classroom Teaching (3) Baker 
urrent theories of teaching and learning and their application to 
Strategies of classroom teachers. (Summer) 
220 Experimental Course in Education Staff 


and Human Development (arr.) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
Or credit provided the topic differs. 
221 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
ravel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Ad- 
Mission by permission of the instructor. 
2 Foundations of Reading Instruction— Horrworth 
tly Childhood and Elementary School (3) 
nguistic, historical, sociological, and psychological foundations of 
reading instruction; study and discussion of widely used approaches, 
Methods, and materials for teaching reading; collection and prepara- 
tion of specific activities for teaching the various pre-reading and 
Teading skills; demonstrations of classroom instructional techniques 


as Foundations of Reading Instruction in Content Horrworth 

as—Intermediate and Secondary School (3) 

Brief Overview of historical, linguistic, and psychological founda- 

tions; need for teaching reading in content fields; emphasis on basic 
Structional methods and techniques; teaching demonstrations of 
asic reading and study skills in content subjects; study of “reada- 

E ty” of content materials; research and application of formulas. 


agnostic Teaching of Reading— Horrworth 
Cla Y Childhood and Elementary School (3) 

Ssroom diagnostic techniques for elementary teachers; construc- 
inf. of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation of 

orma] and standardized tests as well as other measures of evalua- 

n; study of materials; selecting and planning activities suitable for 

ection of specific problems. Prerequisite: at least one previous 

urse in reading. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTR 


226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Horrworth 
Secondary School (3) | 
f instructional strategies and techniques in Educ 223: 


Extension of à 
construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpre 


i a- 
tion of informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of re 
terials and teaching procedures; application of re adability formulas 

! s n hv 1 jgsl0 
class demonstrations of teaching strategies. Admission by permiss 


of instructor. (Spring) $ 

e ; r " e 

27 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Bake! 
nost import 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the n d 

problems facing the contemporary American elementary scho 

(Fall) 

. ; y ; Á ket 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) € 

Current trends and research in reading, language arts, so« ial stu inf 

mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. (Spr 
DL . . 0 
234 Organization for Personalized Learning Horrw' 

in the Open Classroom (3) meth: 

Practical application of individualized instruction theories and 


: tal n 
ods through design, development, implementation, and revisio 
elementary and secondary level self-instructional packages 


: : nte 
235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell, F ing ami 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning 


: a T 
implementation, feedback information on both student and prog 


(Fall) : 
igs 

236 Technical Programs | in Human Resource Development (3) Wig 
(Formerly Introduction to Education Technology) t 
en 
Fat the nature and scope of human resource develop™ 


] 
Analysis ourc jabot 
ment organizations, 8n 


technical training in industry, govern 


unions (Spring) wigs 


237 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) 


(Formerly Systems Approach to Instructional Design) eth 
Applications of behaviorist design models for curriculum and mo er) 
odological strategies in technical skills training programs. staf 
239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3) n ee 
The use of adult learning programs (adult education, humé qe 
source development, higher education, etc.), in various pare m 


a ; d r i a 
world, as provided by international agencies, multi-nation ent 


jns. Emphasis on national develoP 


panies, and public foundati 


social problems, economic growth. a 
241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) d in* 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifte 


cational settings. Research findings and issues (Summer) prow 


242 Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) 
(Formerly The Teacher and School Administration) ral 
Organization, structure, and governance of public education: ders 

state, and local responsibilities. Basic admini strative/le@ 


theory. Roles and functions of school administrators. i0 


aes, d rina 
243 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) Me amo 
Principles and practices in human relations between communi 


learner, teacher, other school personnel, parents, an m 
245 School and Community (3) : 
The school as an important member of a team of social ag 
builds the community. 
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246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Lilly 
Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems of 
urban schools. 

247 Post-Secondary Career Education (3) Greenberg 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and 
trends in vocational, technical, and occupational education in the 
United States, with emphasis on the community college. (Spring) 

248 Supervision of Instruction (3) Tillman, Brenner 
Study of interdisciplinary foundations of supervision. Special atten- 
tion to the function of theory, change, individual and group rela- 
tionships in organizations, staff influence processes, talent utiliza 
tion, and evaluation of programs and staff. (Fall) 

249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) Staff 
Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse and its 
treatment. 

250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Staff 
Crisis intervention, self-help groups, family therapy; individual and 
group counseling applied to drug abusers. 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 

Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical back 

| ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall 

| and spring) 

252 Organization and Administration of Vontress 

| Counseling Services (3) 

Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 
Services. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

753 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. De- 
velopment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equiva- 
lent. (Fall and spring) 

| 254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 

| Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, 

the teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the 

255-5 School for the preadolescent. (Fall) 

9 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
xamination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophi- 
Cal bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to 


2 Contemporary problems and practices. (Alternate academic years) 
57 Career Development and Information (3) Vontress 
eories of career development; factors influencing the world of 
Work; procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educa- 
tional, and occupational information. (Fall and spring) 
eories and Techniques of Heddesheimer, Vontress 
unseling (3) 
pheories and practices of counseling. Prerequisite: 12 semester 
2 Ours in counseling, including Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) 
© Principalship, K-12 (3) Lilly 


general introduction to the principalship. Administrative tasks 
and Procedures are stressed, together with the principal's role in 
280 andling educational issues and problems. Prerequisite: Educ 242. 
Upervision in the Elementary Tillman, Brenner 
Secondary School (3) 
OT experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern 
Pervisory concepts, including practices in schools. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Rashid and Staff 


261 Practicum in Counseling and Human 
Development (3) 
Separate sections offered 
ment majors. Prerequisite 
(Fall and spring) f 

262 Internship in Counseling and Human Rashid and St 


Development (3) lor 
Separate sections offered for counseling majors and human deve 


ment majors. Admission by permission of instructor (spent 
263 Human Resource Development: Nadler, Luke, WI 


Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, 


for counseling majors and human develo? 
Educ 258 or permission of instructo 


- man J€ 
roles of € 


source development personnel, program areas Prerequisite: a an 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, 
development (Fall) 
e 
Nadler, Luk 


264 Design of Training Programs in 
Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for vé 
systems will be planned using critical-events conceptua ctor. 
Field work. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instru 
(Spring) 

265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulaw? 
Contemporary view of the future through readings, discussion, $ the 
lation, games, and films. Impact of technology on humans 4" 
environment. Future shock, alternative futures, overchoice. 
(Summer) sklet 

267 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) win 
The purpose of this course is to increase the aw 
standing of sexuality as it relates to counseling in com 
society. ef 

268 Family Counseling (3) wisi 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the gin” 
affects it. Didactic presentations, role-playing, and work with 


areness and UD, 
tempo 


lated families. (Spring) prow? 
269-70 School Business Management (3-3) ] bus! 
Educ 269: Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of scho nanas” 

ness management. Educ 270: Practicum in school business i) 
ment. Educ 269 is prerequisite to Educ 270. (Academic errant! 
271 Policy Making for Public Education (3) Boswe "t grouP® 
The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interes M pro” 
the courts, legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, : Analy” 


fessionals in establishing parameters and allocating resources: 
sis of specific techniques of policy formation. (Summer) goni 
272 Educational Planning (3) pistor! 
An examination of the planning movement in education: its expe 
development and the recent shift in premises, context, 57 lation 
tions. Different approaches to the planning process; its roris 
to the concepts of systems and futurism; participatory, sec analyt” 
regional aspects; role of research, and overview O main || 
techniques currently in use. (Fall) gosw?! 


273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) il alter?!" 
Program development, governance, issues, trends. (Fa, j 
years) pose, 

274 In-Service Teacher Education (3) costs and be? 


Continuing professional development of educators, 
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fits to society, promising programs and practices, current issues. 

(Spring, alternate years) 

275 School Finance (3) Brown 
Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state, and 
federal roles. Budget development and administration. 

276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) Brown 
The function, purposes, and resources of school public relations 
Development of skills in planning public relations programs and 
activities. Theory and practice of effective communication. 

277 Dynamics of Change in Education (3) Boswell 
An analysis of the process of cultural change in Western society, 
with emphasis on education. Comparison of theories; analytical 
tools; historical precedents; the contemporary situation, prospects for 
the future. 

278 School Law (3) Lilly 
Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school education; 

| origin and legal status of the local school unit; nature of the school 

board; legal status of teachers and administrators; legal rights and 
| Tesponsibilities of parents and pupils. (Spring) 

279 Adult Education (3) Wiggs 
| Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies 
involved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community 
through international. (Fall) 


Program Planning (3) Wiggs, Luke 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-school 
agencies; designing programs and instruction; budgeting and sched- 
uling of adult programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Pre- 
Tequisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

1 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) Holmes 
general introduction to the theory of evaluation of social programs. 
verview of evaluation models, methodology associated with pro- 

Sram evaluation, and examination of evaluation in the context of 
Political and social environments. (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods (3) Rist 

,Seneral introduction to qualitative research procedures in social 
SClence research. Application of qualitative methods, design, analy- 


283 Sis. — (Fall and spring) 

Higher Education in the United States (3) Burns 
istory, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 

higher education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 
inistration of Higher Education (3) Marinaccio 
Vernment, organization, and administration of colleges and uni- 
"p... Versities; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 
= cal Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Peterson 
Vli advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under super- 

s 


On. Complete case study approach; selection and evaluation of 
agnostic and instructional materials and techniques for permanent 


®. Prerequisite: Educ 222 and 223, or 224 and 226. Material fee $10 
289 Per semester. (Academic year) 
R anization and Administration of Peterson 
For baie Programs (3) i ; : 
Incipals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and 


8 teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving 


e total reading program. (Fall and summer) 


288 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterso 
For experienced tèachers. Case studies of children and/or adu 


with severe reading problems, planning and implementing instruc 
tional programs. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fe® 
$10. (Spring) 

291 Educational Facilities Planning (3) Brow! 
Principles of school plant planning; site selection; evaluation ? 
existing buildings; utilization of present facilities; adaptation 
curricular needs; building operation; and maintenance problem* 
(Fall) 

292 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Holmes 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission P 
ermission of instructor. Fall and spring 
permission of instructor (Fall | spring) suf 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program a? 
conferences arranged with an instructor (Academic year) " 
295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith, Holm 


Research Procedures (3) "m 
Required of all candidates for masters' degrees in education. An ol 
sis of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation t 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equiv 


Fall and spring 
( pring) prow! 


297 Personnel Administration (3) " 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for ede 
tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities 
functions; current issues. (Spring) mi 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 5 m 
r's thes 


Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing maste 
(Fall and spring) 
302 Quantitative Methods III: 


Inferential Techniques (3) atio?. 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in edes ol 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permiss 


ju 
Holmes, Paratore, sm 


instructor. (Fall and spring) taf 

303 Data Analysis (3) he dif 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at ! 

sertation-planning stage. (Fall and spring) pil 

304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) T ilmay e 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission 

mission of instructor. Lil 

Tillman, ^g 


305 Internship: Supervision {3 to 6) 
Service in a school situation directed by the Universit 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. omit? 
306 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratorer 
Advanced Research Design (3) 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evalu 
plication of educational research designs. Prerequisite: 


y's facu 


equivalent. (Fall and spring) stap? 
310 Museum Studies (3) Admi* 

Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. 

sion by permission of instructor. pre 


311 Museum Audiences (3) njoy m 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and e 


seums; appropriate museum practices, proposal writing. > 


EDUCATION 


| 312 Internship in Museum Education (8) Stapp 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area muse- 
| ums. Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington 
University faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 
316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Moore 
Social Studies (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 
tials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
School social studies curriculum, Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. 
| 317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3) Staff 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 
tials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
" School science curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 
?0 Recent Developments in Elementary School Staff 
Mathematics (3) 
Or experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 
tials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
| School mathematics curriculum. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring) 


| ^ Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) Staff 
upervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission 
| of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 
imited to doctoral students in education. Experience in a selected 
area of college teaching. (Fall and spring) 
Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 


ited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school situa- 
9n directed by the University's faculty and school systems; inte- 
t4 Station of theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
Teaching Reading and Study Skills Peterson 
at the College Level (3) 
Valuation of reading skills at the college level. Development of col- 
ege reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, 
Program planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or 
ts *quivalent, and permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Ex culum Theory (3) Tillman 
F amination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. 
ms on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and 
3 aluation. (Spring) 


22 lected Topics in International Education (3) Moore 
Conn in Program Evaluation (3) Holmes 
deg Porary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: 

Nop gn, implementation, analysis, and utilization. (Spring) 
iendations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 


cenical developments, philosophy and objectives of nursery 

— '- kindergartens and day care centers; exploration of con- 

hoon programs and models with curriculum implications for 
Yo Ols in the United States and abroad. (Fall) 

Ratin Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 

in ale, development, content, approaches, programs, and materials 


esth, guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and 
etic education. (Fall) 
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333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Mclnty* 
Education (3) i» 
Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teach 4 
family interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with pare 
professionals and parents. Emphasis on total classroom ecoloP| 
(Spring) 

334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Mclntyt 
Child (3) j 
Interaction with community agencies for services, resources, als 
equipment; physical facilities, play activities, curriculum mate 
and methods for teaching the infant and young child. (Spring) 

335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Mclntj? 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood wi 
grams; seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childho 
education and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) orth 


336 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3) | Horrw y, 
Supervised clinical experience in testing and teaching. Apr " 


mately 120 class hours required. Admission by permission 9 
structor. (Fall and spring) nid 
341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Ret 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as de vari 
retical basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate & 
ous levels—childhood through adulthood. (Fall) Rashid 
342 Language Development (3) i i 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emphasis 
linguistics and psycholinguistics most pertinent to ed 
(Spring) Rashid 
343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) ect 
Review and consideration of empirical research studies On se ur 
topics in human development. Issues, instrumentation and iss? 
needs in respect to each topic discussed. Admission by Pe 
of the instructor. (Spring) pashi’ 
344 Adult Development and Aging (3) od sd 
Theories and research on personality and cognition in adulthoo ad 
old age. Emphasis on evaluating research designs and methoe™ jj 
deriving implications of findings for gerontological prog 
selected professional roles. staf 
353 Counseling Older Persons (3) seco! 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard po 
careers, retirement adjustments, death and dying. (Sprite 
354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) t clie 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally differen gtate® 
Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the Unite 
(Spring and summer) wink 
355 Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheimer, go 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction e sp 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. (Fall an gf 
356 Counseling and the Disciplines (3) polos! j 
For advanced students in counseling. Explores the prs m 
sociological economic, anthropological, and philosophica 
tions of counseling. Admission by permission of instructo wink? 
357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) teach " 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, gll 
and others working with children and adolescents 
spring) 


EDUCATION 


858 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and 
consideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Educa- 
tion Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whose 
area of concentration is counseling. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. (Fall) 

360 Job Development and Placement (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Job development and modification, and placement of disabled persons. 
(Spring) 

361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications 
(Fall) 

362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Vocational planning through work-sample assessment, testing, in- 
terview, and observation. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski 
Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization. (Fall) 
64 Administration and Governance of Two-Year Greenberg 


Colleges (3) 
A study of the community junior college, focusing on administrative 
patterns and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as 


the theory and structure of two-year college organization. (Fall 
` and spring) 
65 Foundations of Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 


Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, roles and services. Visits to 
Selected field sites. (Fall) 
Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Field work of two full days a week; concurrent seminar. (Spring) 
Internship: Rehabilitation Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
Counseling (3-3) 
upervised practice of three full days a week; concurrent seminar. 
3 Terequisite: Educ 366. (Academic year) 
69 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
eminar covering professional problems and ethical issues. Pre- 
Tequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 
0 College Students and Their Community (3) Burns 
urvey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of 
€ contemporary college student; college students’ interaction „with 
372 eir environment. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Internship in Adult Learning (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Pre- 
Tequisite: Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 
373 pring) 
The Community-Junior College (3) Gleazer, Greenberg 
e two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year 
colleges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, 


37 


al concerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall 
»- nt Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 

$75 p, Tequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 
Codations of College Student Development (3) Burns 


ege student development as an integral part of higher education 
TOgrams. (Fall) 
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s : : F 
376 Group Theories and Techniques (3) Bum 

Focus on theorists including Argyris, Blaw, Miles, Festinger) fi 
to various organization 


Lewin, and practical application of theories 
t apg ctor: 


settings and individuals. Prerequisite: permission of instru 
(Spring) 

377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burn 
Supervised practical experience in college student development prj 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring 


" $m " b . e 

378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Bosw v 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevan 

students' professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spring) ; 

Nadle 


379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) tior 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult educa 


and human resource development. Admission by permission 0 
structor. (Fall and spring) 1008 

381 Adult Learning (3) Luke, Wigs 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group - 
ing transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, pim 
and social environment in adult education situations. (Fall 
spring) 

382 Instructional Strategies in 
Adult Learning Programs (3) l 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; develo i 
action-oriented learning situations in adult learning prog 


Luke, Greenbe!s 
ping 


(Spring) wig? 
383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource 
Developers (3) xills for ur 


Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling $ J " 
human resource development specialist and others in various 
pational settings. (Fall) 4 puke 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wigg* jness 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs 1D d 
industry, government, voluntary and community organizations 


agencies. (Fall) fife 
385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) jations jp 

Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotia 

higher education. staf 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues an 
fields of adult education and human resource develop 
sion of others by permission of instructor. (Spring) staf 
387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) NE b 
Program administration in school and non-school agencies. 
cruitment and development, fiscal operations, facilities, gn 
nance of effective community relations. (Fall) rina 
388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) - alysis of 
Limited to advanced doctoral students in education. tive A 
selected hypothetical cases related to essential administr on of 9 
tions of colleges and universities. Admission by permiss 
structor. yuk? 
389 Consultant-Client Relationships in 


Human Resource Development (3) t polar 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-clien 
and dilemmas using theory and field experience for ™ 


d trends io 
ment. 


EDUCATION 293 


organizational development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280; or approval 


of instructor, (Fall and spring) 

390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Fife 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the 
legal structure of higher education, religious concerns, students, 
faculty, and academic programs. (Spring) 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) Greenburg, Fife 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, 
and trends in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) Staff 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, 
program budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Spring) 

393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg, Burns 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and con- 
ferences. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

394 College and University Governance (3) Marinaccio 


Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relation- 
ships in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 

395 Problems and Practices in Educational Marinaccio 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 

Application of principles and practices concerned with change and 

' evaluation of educational administration. 

396 Internship: Higher Education Marinaccio, Greenberg 
Administration (3 to 6) 

Service in a higher education situation directed by the University 
and the cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. 
(Fall and spring) 

397 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Staff 
Service in an educational institution or education-related program 
directed by the University's faculty. (Fall and spring) 

Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Brown 
Pplication of the theories and principles of administration to pub- 


€ and private schools. Field experience in a phase of administration 
and supervision. 


N 
(th Group 


er's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth- 
Urses, Al] fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or 
“ually t-master's degree students with approval of instructor. Study is indi- 
to herned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject 
^ ain an advanced level of competence and to meet identified profes- 
Rach feds or field requirements. 


ttg 4 the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may be 


£7 £77 


Or credit. 

inar: Western Educational Thought (arr) Boswell, Darland 
414 inar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
43 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 
41 seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiec 
422 § minar; Adult Education (arr.) Wiggs 
ar: Higher Education Marinaccio, Greenberg, Gleazer 

423 Administration (arr.) 
Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinaccio, Greenberg, 


Gleazer, Burns, Fife 


~ Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burns 
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Boswell, Bake! | 


425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) ; 
Wiggs, Lu 


427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) | fili 
A synthesis experience for advanced graduate students in the 
of human resource development. wo 
431 Seminar: Administration, Curriculum, Tillman, Lilly, Bro 
and Supervision (arr. 3 
iiiaio of b V major issues confronting school adminis 
trators, curriculum specialists, and supervisors staf 
443 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) ith 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr) Holmes, Paratore s 
446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) P: 
490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) tio? 
erta 


Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates Approval of the diss mina 
research design is necessary for successful completion of the se 
Admission by permission of instructor. staf 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) $ f on S 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing O qvis! 
proved doctoral dissertation under the direction of major 8 
and dissertation committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 
Fifth Group staf 
701 Experimental Course (3) staf 
721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) 
EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM _ O 
Committee on Education Policy Rashid 
A.V. Adams (Chairman), J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch, C.J. Lange, M.N. 
C.T. Stewart, Jr., R.A. Wallace | 
n E 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplingtt is 
o 


gram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
e rawn 


policy. The program is directed by a committee whose members ar e 
the School of Education and Human Development and from the Der statist! 
Economics, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and lates © 
The scope of the program is policy research and analysis 88 it rr ge 
education, broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to P 
continue academic careers or careers in policy-making positions. ts gi 
Studen 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 96 99. licy analy 
complete three fields of study, one of which must be education pon ^ jsciplioe 
The remaining fields will involve concentrations in two academic C ing 


chosen by the student. Courses will be selected from department@ 


201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) educatio 
Review of interdisciplinary literature relating to curren’ aly 
policy issues with emphasis on use of research and 
formulating and evaluating policy. Ads? 

222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) tion polit 
Intensive interdisciplinary study of specia nti” Adee 

290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) : jected p? 
Supervised interdisciplinary study and field work in a $e 5 
area. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


] topics in ed 


ENGLISH 


INGLIS 


Professors C.D. Linton, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr. 
airman), R.N. Ganz, Jr. 
djunct Professor J.C. Broderick 
ciate Professors A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, 
J.A.A. Plotz, J.H. Maddox, C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini 


sistant Professors R.L. Combs, G. Carter, G. Paster, D. McAleavey, O.A. 
Seavey, A. Romines, M.V. Dow 
djunct Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, S.M. Wright 
Ade J.S. Varden 
Junct Instructors M.C. Edmondson, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, C. Meloni, 
* Thompson, J.K. Donaldson, Jr., P.A.M. Johnson, A.J.B. Covarrubias, 
| M. Spolarich, P. Connerton 
enny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing P. Meinke 
patehelor of Arts with a major in American literature or English literature 
“Of-study or departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
ton, The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
the t the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
h] Tequirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the natu- 
" mathematical sciences.) 
3 Ree duisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72 or 191-92. 
w."Quired courses in related areas—(a) as appropriate, 3-12 semester hours, 
Mena Of level 4, of a foreign language (classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
My a,” German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish); (b) six semester hours of philoso- 
A. Or religion; (c) six semester hours of history (English, American, 
4 Dean, or world). 
la) p; uired for the major: 
leld-of-study major—a major examination must be passed in either 
Patter, oa Or English literature at the end of the senior year. Although no set 
of courses is prescribed, students are expected to engage themselves 
ters and works from the whole chronological span of American litera- 
^ English literature. Proseminars in American Literature, Engl 199-200, 
the Slish Literature, Engl 195-96, assist students in their preparation for 
With Or examination. Students who wish to be candidates for graduation 
lij , iPecial Honors in either American or English literature must be in the 
"study major. 


tp DePortmento] major—30 semester hours of second-group courses offering 

Pline tli With several approaches to literature which, together, make a disci- 

" lerary study, distributed as follows: 

167; U- literature majors—Engl 120, 160, and either 161-62 or 163 and 
Semester hours of English literature; and 15 additional hours of 

Amen tered by the English Department, of which at least 12 hours must be 

Engl Can literature. 

ester h Iterature majors—Engl 120 and 194; Engl 112, 128, or 130; three se- 

by the urs of American literature; and 18 additional hours of courses offered 


terat English Department, of which at least 15 hours must be in English 


Minor ; 
gag ir American or English literature—12 to 15 hours of second-group 
Avo ered by the English Department, chosen in consultation with the 
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Master of Arts in the field of American literature—Prerequisite: the degre? 
of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semeste! 
hours in English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. ; 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including (1) 24 semeste 
hours of course work planned in consultation with the advisor on the basis 0 
the student’s undergraduate preparation, including a minimum of six semesté! 
hours in English literature; (2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examinatio™ 
(3) a master’s thesis (six semester hours) written on an approved topic un! 
the direction of the instructor in whose field the major portion of the mate 
falls, or, with the approval of the department advisor, 12 additional semes! 
hours in lieu of thesis. 


Master of Arts in the field of English literature—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or American liter? 
ture, or 24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above 
sophomore level. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including (1) " 
hours of course work, planned in consultation with the advisor; (2) a wn 
Master's Comprehensive Examination; and (3) a master's thesis (six semes 
hours) written on an approved topic under the direction of the instructor 
whose field the material falls, or, with the approval of the department adV 
12 additional semester hours in lieu of thesis. 


24 semeste? 


e ge 
pris 
" 
foreign language, or Level One proficiency in two appropriate foreign My 
a 


guages; the passing of a General Examination in the following four fiel 4) 

Early American literature—to 1815, (2) 1815-1900, (3) 1900 to present, Cot 

fourth field, which may be either literary or interdisciplinary. Each stu 

plans a program in consultation with a departmental committee. Er 
n 


riat? 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature—Required: th 
eral requirements, pages 89-91, 96-99; Level Two proficiency in an appro 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English literature—Required: the e 
r 


requirements, pages 89-91, 96-99; Level Two proficiency in an app! Jan 
foreign language, or Level One proficiency in two appropriate forele inf 
guages; the passing of a General Examination in four of the eight fo 1500 


fields: (1) beginnings to 1500, linguistics, and history of the language; { w 
1660; (3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to present; (6) drama, 1n s 
Shakespeare; (7) criticism; (8) American literature—one of the first three e 
listed above under "Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American liter? ittee 
Each student plans a program in consultation with a departmental comm 


«ag fiel 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching f 
in English—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. e 115 
Required: the English option and the professional courses listed on pag 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other m 
in English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, OT dgr” 
permission of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all secon 
courses in English except Engl 115, 117, 160-61-62, and 191-92. t score! 

Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement T i 
suggest inadequate prepáration may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be kill be 
vocabulary, reading, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing ^. $ 
fore placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores OT wn 
indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive Engl 10. . deter? 

The admission of international students to any English course 1$ , 
by the English Placement Test for Foreign Students. Students show A 
the office of English for International Students to take this test (5 
25-26). 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
First Group 


15 Intensive Basic English (0) Wright and Staff 
Introduction of basic grammatical structure through oral drill and 
practice, and of basic practical vocabulary. Course meets fifteen 
class hours and five monitored laboratory hours per week. Students 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other 
academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester 
hours; laboratory fee, $35. 

20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 

(Formerly Intensive Basic English) 
Continued basic grammar, reading, and vocabulary development; 
emphasis on oral skills. Course meets fifteen class hours and five 
monitored laboratory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 
will not ordinarily be permitted to register for any other academic 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; lab- 
oratory fee, $35. 


30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 
(Formerly Intensive Lower-Intermediate English) 
Introduction of complex grammatical structures, intensive reading, 
paragraph-level writing, and further vocabulary development and oral 
practice. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitored labora- 
tory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not ordinarily 
be permitted to take additional academic work unless approved by 
the advisor. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; 
laboratory fee, $35. 


40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 
Comprehensive review of grammatical structures, enlargement of 
vocabulary through use of unadapted and technical reading material; 
development of effective reading strategies; composition focusing on 
Outlining and techniques of exposition. Twenty hours per week. 
Students registered in EFL 40 will not ordinarily be permitted to take 
additional academic work unless approved by the advisor. Tuition is 
charged at the rate of eight semester hours; laboratory fee, $35. 


45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 
Practice in composition writing; selective review of problematic 
grammatical structures; introduction to research techniques; develop- 
ment of reading and speaking skills and expansion of vocabulary 
through use of unadapted reading materials. Ten class hours per 
Week. Students registered in EFL 45 must register for a maximum 
of two other academic courses. Tuition is charged at the rate of five 
Semester hours. 


50 English Composition/Research Methods for Wright and Staff 
International Students (3) 
An advanced-level composition course for international students 
Showing a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Four class 
Ours per week. This course can be taken by international students 
in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Students registered in EFL 50 must register 
9r a full academic load. Special fee, $25. 
80 Advanced Conversation (0) Wright and Staff 
n advanced-level conversation course for international students 
Who show a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Develop- 
Ment and practice of conversational skills using contemporary topics 
9m newspaper and magazine articles, films, interviews, and guest 
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lectures. Five class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate 0 
three semester hours; special fee, $25. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First Group 

9 English Composition: Language as 
Communication (3) 
Intensive grammar and 
prepared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, 
basic structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content cov al 
in Engl 10. Class meets five hours per week. Special fee, $25. F 
é sp 
and spring) stef 


Claeyssens and staf 


composition course for students inadequatell 
and exercises f 


10 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and 
Communication (3) phe 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the 


torical complexities of unity, development, organization, 8D m 
herence, by analysis of selected current prose; library researc P 


cedure. (Fall and spring) staf 
11 English Composition: Language and the Claeyssens and 
Arts and Sciences (3) T: 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative technique tion 
phasis on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence an ic 
and on logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the na 
of language and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 m 
Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive CTP it 


Engl 12 or 13. (Fall and spring) staf 
12 English Composition: Language in Claeyssens and 
Literature (3) ues 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniq of 
through critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities sg 


stylistics in the sentence and diction, and on logical thought, Oy oe 
study of literary genres, and of the use of language in iter 42 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit or Eng 

cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 13. (Fall and spring) im 
English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) Seavey, hep 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques, jjs- 
phasis on the rhetorical problems raised by different intellectu@ 40- 
ciplines and different historical milieux. Prerequisite: Eng Rel n 


1% 


wo 


To be taken only in conjunction with Clas/Engl/Hist/ Phil for 
Students who receive credit for Engl 13 cannot receive cr 
Engl 11 or 12. (Spring) 

Second Group aff 


t 

100 Expository Writing in Accounting (3) Claeyssens and p 

Special emphasis on writing related to accounting and auditing, jj. 

weekly exercises on designated topics; selected readings. 

site: Engl 9 or 10; 11; junior status. (Fall and spring) ast 
101 Advanced Expository Writing (3) Claeyssens a7 j 

(Formerly Expository Writing) 

Types of expository writing; weekly assignment 


s based 0 
needs; particular attention may be given to problems int (Fall an 


of graduate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 oF 12. 

spring) staf 
110 Expository Writing for the Professions (3) pticula® at 

Weekly exercises based on students’ individual needs; pê 
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tention given to problems in writing for technically sophisticated 


readers. Selected readings. (Fall and spring) 
Third Group 
201-2 The Teaching of Composition (3-3) Claeyssens 


(Academic year) 


CREATIVE WRITING 


102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) Staff 
Discussion of student poetry and/or prose fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 
9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) McAleavey 


Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. (Fall) 
104 The Writing of Poetry (3) Staff 
| Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
| submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 
105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeyssens 
Same as SpDr 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of 
instructor. The student should submit a writing sample to the in- 
| Structor before registration. (Academic Year) 

107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. The student 
should submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 
(Spring) 

108 Advanced Creative Writing (3) McAleavey 

| Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
Submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 


: Weursu LITERATURE 
Mint Group 


41 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Staff 
Same as Clas/Hist/Phil/Rel 41. Basic ideas of western thought from 
early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian traditions. Representative 
readings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, creation stories, 
scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography. To be 

" taken in conjunction with Engl 13. (Spring) 

732 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Rutledge and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical 
Context; discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various 
types and forms of imaginative literature. (Academic year) 

81 Tragedy (3) Carter 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 
Prose fiction in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job 
to Beckett. (Fall) 

Paster 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 
8 Prose fiction—Chaucer to Borges. (Spring) 


Group 


u Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Allee 


115 History of the English Language (3) 
Development of the English language 


English grammar 


116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 


| 
in a historical treatment 0 


Celtic and Norse. | 
. . ee 
117 Advanced English Syntax (3) A 
Study of English grammar through various approat hes. Emphas Sal) 
syntax, including analysis of special synta tical problems. Plot 
= b Ee e 
120 Practical Criticism (3) intro: 


Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, 


drama. (Fall and spring) Carte! 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) NEU 
Works of major critics; consideration of ways in which litera 4 


analyzed, classified, judged, and justified; Aristotle, Longinus, Diva) 


Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, Arnold, Eliot, Ric hards, Frye. Jund 
125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quits | 
127-28 Shakespeare (3-3 shis 
Rouen p D on forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: " | 
tories and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) osing | 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Re 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. 
130 Milton (3) Reesind 
(Fall) 1 
131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3—3) nigh | 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. 
132: 1740-1780 (Academic year) plot 
133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) ghelle? 
Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Engl 134: Byron, 
Keats. (Engl 134—spring) Carte! 
135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Rus 
Engl 135: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dickens; Carlyle, Hop” 


Engl 136: George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson Swinburne, Hardy, 
kins, Wilde, Pater. Linto 
137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) 8: dram? 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: 


1660 to present. past’ 


and the novel. (Engl 137—spring) Rutleds? | 
145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Linton, 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Academic year) past? | 
147-48 Special Topics in English Literature (3—3) Maddox, 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Academic year) combs | 
149 The Romantic Movement (3) ++ for 
Poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Students who receive credit | 
149 cannot receive credit for Engl 133 or 134. Maddo* 
153-54 The English Novel (3-3) p cent | 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19t 
(Academic year) ight! | 
155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Pa sur | 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Histor 
157 20th-Century Drama (3) of tbe | 
Representative continental, English, and American plays | 
century. 


158 20th-Century British Prose Fiction (3) 
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191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) Seavey 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation and in 
entirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern 
times. Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romance; 
prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. May be taken to satisfy the requirement for meaningful initia- 


tion into the humanities. (Academic year) 
194 History of English Literature (3) Reesing 
| (Spring) 
195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 


For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and concerns 
basic to the English literary tradition, which draw connections be- 
tween diverse works from the Old English period to recent times. 
(Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major in English 
literature during their senior year. (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 


Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the 
ird field-of-study major in English literature. (Fall and spring) 


212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 

213 Old English (3) Allee 
Old English grammar and readings. (Fall) 

4 Beowulf (3) Allee 


2 Terequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. (Spring) 
® Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


rincipal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research 


(Fall) 
liae Studies in Literary Criticism (3-3) Plotz 
-y Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 
8 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3-3) Paster 
290 Academic year) 
«a» Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 
as Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
es in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
"t.a (Engl 233. fa]I) 
Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
507-30 (Engl 236—spring) 
"era Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
Aang inar: The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
8 Research (3-3) Staff 


N (Pall and spring) 

Se ang thington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 

8th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee 

me oj the member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 

ius Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger 

those ninars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to register 
eg purses should consult the chairman of the English Department. 

poler Institute Seminars (3 credits each) Staff 

Opics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re- 

for credit provided the topic differs. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
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staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) j 
' Š 1 ener? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 


examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) wl 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) k fot 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy t 

credit. (Fall and spring) 


candidates. May be repes 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group m. 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Ganz ane sg 
Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil Wat 


Historical survey. 
(Academic year) 


72: From the Civil War to present 


Second Group plots 
120 Practical Criticism (3) . jot 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literatures "uj 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, 
drama. (Fall and spring) 


160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3—3- 3) 
Same as AmCv 160-61-62. The shapin 
cultural traditions as shown by major writers. Engl 160: The 
and Early National Periods: Bradstreet, Cotton Mather period 
Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others. Engl 161: The Romantic "m 

Dick!" 


Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Whitman, ne 
and others. Engl 162: The Realist Period: Twain, James, Cra » 
ells, Wharton, Chopin, Robinson, and others. (Engl 160, 


ine 
Seavey, Stem, Rom; 
g of America's litera "T 


161—spring) Ga 
163-64 American Poetry (3-3) 

(Formerly Major American Poets) From tb? 

Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: dst 

beginnings through the early 20th century: works y Frost: 

Taylor, Poe, Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, à pout? 


is 2 S, P. ai 
others. Engl 164: The 20th-century modernist poets: Steve Acad? 
and others. 


Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Crane, ; 

year) -— 

ET 1 acy es 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Combs, C I", 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms: paid? 


5 , : tec . 
The life and works of Eugene O'Neill, and the dramati ho" 
of Ibsen, Chekhov, and Strindberg which helped to s "T. i 
tury American drama; biographical and critica 
Engl 166: Significant and representative works 0 
Q pee an, 

1935-1975, including plays by Clifford Odets, Lillian Het Tone 
Sarovan, Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller, William Ing "ber: 
Williams, Eugene O'Neill, Carson McCullers, Lorraine » year) " 
outstanding examples of musical comedy. (Acade sens db 


167—68 The American Novel (3-3) rican P vf 

Historical and critical study of major works in the Ame ih cen! 

tic tradition. Engl 167: From beginnings through . e d others "1 
Hawthorne, Melville, James, Twain, Dreiser, Chopin, - riz 

168: The 20th century: Wharton, Anderson, Hemingw@) y 

Lewis, Faulkner, and others. (Academic year) Co? 

170 The American Short Story (3) E. asf 

An extensive survey of short fiction by variety s odi 

the 19th and 20th centuries, about half o 


a wide 
f them Ame 
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on the art of the short story by writers and literary critics included. 


(Spring) 

171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) Romines 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Engl 172— fall) 

173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) Combs 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Engl 173—fall) 

175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3-3) Plotz 
Each course may be repeated for credit (Engl 175—spring) 

177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeyssens 


Major and representative works, 1946-1980 Engl 177: poetry, fiction, 
and non-fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, 
Lowell, Plath, Mailer, Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and 
Others. Engl 178: essay, short story, and novel: Robert Penn Warren, 
J.D. Salinger, James Agee, E.B. White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty 
Wilder, Tillie Olson, Bellow, John McPhee. (Academic year) 
181-82 TBA (3-3) TBA 
Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated 


for credit. (Academic year) 

197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major in American 
iterature during their senior year. (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 


Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
Writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in 
W255 the field-of-study major in American literature. (Fall and spring) 


Proseminar in American Literature (3-3) Sten 
| For field-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, con- 
| ferences, and group discussions. (Academic year) 

Med Group 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
- bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 
| a ) 
| t Seminar: American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
rican poets and critics of poetry. 
28799 (Eng! 264—fall) 
inar: American Fiction (3-3) Maddox 


(Eng] Sch and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
n AS 
21-2 8! 267— fall) 


| inar: Early American Literature (3-3) Seavey 
: digg, (Engl 281— spring) 
| *Iinar: American Romanticism (3-3) Broderick 


8l 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thoreau, 
c e Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literary 
"5-85 evement, (Engl 284— spring) 
(Fo nar: American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3) Romines, Sten 
Tmer]y Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900) 
enade prose fiction in various contexts—literary, intellectual, 
ra (Engl 286—spring) 
(Pall Research (3-3) Staff 
and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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Fourth Group stf | 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ril 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination. May be repeated for í redit (Fall and spring) staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d fo 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeate 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
HUMANITIES* 
43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) n fron 
and development of Western civilization 


Lectures in the origins 
approximately 3000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. Engl 4 
tion of the Old Testament period and of Classical G 
readings in the Old Testament and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sop” 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristo 
Engl 44 considers the civilization of the Roman Empire and 0 stint 
eval Europe through readings in Virgil, Tacitus, St. Aug’ oi 
Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. Objective quizze 


D 
3 considers the civil” 
reece throug 


cles 
opho " 


one paper. 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) "T 
Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the asic! 
ssance and Neocl& " 


the 20th centuries. Engl 45 considers Renai 
culture through readings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare of 
vantes, Bacon, Moliere, and Voltaire Engl 46 considers aspec Jaw 
Romanticism and Modernism manifested in works by Goethe, iz 
bert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and Joyce Objective 


and one paper. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES _ — ~~ 


Committee on Environmental Studies „dhol 
AX. Fitzsimmons (Chairman), R.S. French, R.W. Kenny, R.C. Lin 
H. Merchant, W.C. Parke, W.E. Schmidt, A.M. Yezer j 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental pee lof 
in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or dosi 
of Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts ph i 
for the student who is oriented toward participating in environ ce 
cision-making with emphasis on the perspective of the social HOS sU | 
program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science is designee d 
dent with well-developed interests in science who seeks profession 
cation as a field or laboratory worker in the environmental sciences. qu 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmen 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 
2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may su 
with departmental permission, in order to include more 
their program): 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91. 19€", | 
(b) Natural sciences—six to eight semester hours selected from Pot n^. 
11-12; Chem 11-12; Geol 1-2, 21-22; or Phys 1, 2. Courses designa ted t0 
science majors must be passed with a grade of A or B to be aco pist 
fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement. This inclu 


and Geol 1-2. 


* Courses are offered off campus only 


71-72, 79-85. ced cout | 
bstitute advanO® surs?’ 


elective © | 


(c) Social sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 


1-2; Geog 1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 
3. Required courses in the major (51 semester hours): 
(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132. 
us (b) Eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111 
' 210, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 128, 
Mil, 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. 
i (c) 24 semester hours in courses selected from two departments in the 
Sllowing—Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 157, 158, 
81, 199, 237. Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 142, 143, 145, 
1 ' 222; PSc 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 
1128, 151, 152, 181. 
(d) Envr 151-52, 157. 


| 

| mbtchelor of Science with a major in environmental studies (departmental)— 
| A following requirements must be fulfilled: 

| p © general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 


th requisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses 


epartmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their 


(à) Statistics—Stat 91. 


| ) Natural sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; 
"n — Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be 
ed, 


ky. (c) Social sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 
3 p 8 1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 
" *equired courses for the major (51 semester hours): 
à) BiSc 140; Econ 136: Geog 132. 
?3 semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
uy 8, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145,.146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 185, 
LN » 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 128, 
' 181, 272: Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. 
iy, p) 9 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 
he" 101, 102, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134. 135, 
104 140, 142, 143, 145, 221, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; 
(d » 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181. 
] Envr 151-52, 157. 
be taken nce and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must 
"vice 1 in not more than three departments. Not more than six hours of 
Ih 4, caning courses may count toward fulfilling requirements of the major. 
ee elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
N Colump ere” programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean 
MN it College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environ- 
M ee is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College 
Ny be t k Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses 
Ujor: BA en. The following may be of interest to the environmental studies 
A ema 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152; U&RP 153, 201, 205. 
Schoo} Sion of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean of 
Pu Of Government and Business Administration is necessary to take 
Courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School. 


7b 
x Teaior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) Staff 
qu ted to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and 
Wu Cussion of contemporary environmental problems. 


of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses. 
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118, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 185, 


| 
| 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTIC )N 


157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislé 
The role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing an 


tion 
on decision-making. Designe 


interpreting legislation. Impact 

students with no training in law 
158 Special Topics in Environmental Law (3) 

Analysis of environmental laws which focus on a particular enviro 
mental issue. Topics will vary. Prerequisite: Envr 157 or permissio® 


of instructor. 

159-60 Field Experience (3-3) 
Open to juniors and senior 
dents will spend at least eight hours per we 
nical, legal, or special interest organization workit 


s majoring in environmental studies- su 
ek in a political, be 
ig on environme? 


questions, 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES* ca dus ——  ) 


Professors W.E. Schmidt, R.S. French 

Associate Professor W.C. Parke 

Adjunct Associate Professor L.J. Lear (Coordinator) 
Assistant Professors D.J. Lynn, S.R. Lichter 
Instructor L.P. Love 


First Group F pachter 
2-3 Politics and Values (3-3) d” 

A freshman course; limited enrollment. ous? icit 

Thurston Hall. Field-study and case-study 

in selected political issues involving federal policy an le vire? 
Concurrent registration in special sections of PSc 2 and cte 

" 


> e 
Students registering for Hum 2 in the fall semester will be o 
Admission by p 


Students will be h 
of value conflicts latio” 


to register for Hum 3 in the spring semester. 
sion of instructor. (Fall and spring) m 
26 Environmental Issues (3) tio? 
<a opulé 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the P ples 


nvironmenta pro ub 
technology 8? 


p 
linary Te 


question, pollution and human health, urban e 
issues of economic growth and development, 


policy. (Spring) 
40 Washington, D.C.: Lear and Interdiscip 
Culture and Politics (3) pe i07 
An all-university course designed to introduce students to u prob, 
y city- Major go 


thods of studying the contemporar 


analyzed by facully eg 
am projects 


disciplinary me 
lems of metropolitan life, past and present, 
community leaders. Emphasis on experiential te 


Second Group gro 
101 Supervised Field Study (6) TA o 
Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty: pint | 

and seniors admitted by permission of instructor. (Fall an 
171 The Legal Process (3) f the! 
The function which law plays in society and the nature values b 
process. Examination of the societal assumptions = the Jaw 


mold the law. Emphasis upon institutions that make UP 


* Administered by the Division of Experimental Programs 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 


courts, administrative agencies, legislative bodies, and executive 
agencies. Open only to juniors and seniors by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Academic year) 

174 Science and Values (1 or 3) Schmidt, Parke 
Study of the effects of scientific knowledge and technology on social 
institutions and the image of man, of the question of ethics and 
morality in science, and of the science of values. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 

198 Conference on Policy Studies and the Humanities (3) Lynn 
Examination of a selected policy issue (e.g., health care, freedom of 
information, drug abuse) in relation to alternative social goals. Open 
to graduate, law, and medical students, as well as advanced under- 
graduates by permission of instructors. 


0 
SRENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS oi mrs 


| dUfessors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chairman) 
Deane Professor C.G. McWright 
®8sorial: Lecturers B.J. White, C.B. Cunningham, L.R. Goldbaum, R.L. 
f Ompson, E.G. Howe, T.F. Kelleher 
: ciate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 
Sociate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Smith, G.M. Saiger, C.E. Bohn, J.L. 
elnick, K.E. Melson, H.F. Schuelke III, L.H. Wechsler, D.S. Dixon, 
e « Parker, J.P. Hume, B.W. Given, S.H. Manne, J.D. Spencer 
Sistant Professorial Lecturers N.R. Janis, M. Stajic, J.L. Lyons, D. Beard, 
s Blumenfeld, J. Harris, M.M. Levy, S.R. Lorigo, W.A. Bayse, C.E. Bruce, 
* Easton, T.M. Fortuin, J.T. Kotelly, J.L. Mudd 


Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or a graduate degree 
Cena: accredited institution of higher learning and academic or professional 
LIN ence in the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences, or law, medicine, 


lig ed: the general requirements, pages 89-96. For students not electing a 
legi," 36 semester hours of course work are required; for students electing a 
Wester” Semester hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
dents hours), are required. ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all 
* ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree 
Wected accredited law school. The following are also required: (1) nine hours 
Pong 2 from Fors 201, 202, 203, 204, and 205; (2) nine hours selected from 
Mlected 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the remaining semester hours must be 
inae in consultation with the advisor from the behavioral sciences, law, 
hi tent Science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly recommended that stu- 
inia cipate in the internship program. All candidates are required to pass 
Meg aster's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 
tlta of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—Prerequisite: com- 
E first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical 
Weg te (see Chemistry Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be re- 
Mni ove academic deficiencies. 
P the Seneral requirements, pages 89-96. The following courses are 
ttted Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; Phar 203; ForS 240, 242, 245; two courses 
141, 14 m ForS 246, 248, 249, 269; ForS 299-300 or Chem 299-300. Chem 
Que, oy ànd Stat 127 will be required of students who have not had these 
hens their equivalent. All candidates are required to pass a Master's Com- 
amination. There is no tool requirement. 
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: a bachelor’s or graduate 


Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: 
degree in the biological or physical sciences from an accrec 
university. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The 
consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plus a th 


semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be nsi 
the career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in fore 


chemistry, toxicology, or serology. Each such program of study must includ? 
ForS 224 and 225. All candidates must also participate in the departmen 
seminar each semester. The remaining semester hours must be selecte ^ 
approved courses in the forensic sciences, biological and physical science 
management science, law, or basic medical sciences. It is strongly recom | 
mended that students participate in the internship program. All candidates te 
required to pass a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination. Candide 
must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge exam oo! 
tion in French, German, or Russian, or by satisfactorily completing the ! 


requirement in either statistics or computer programming. 


lited college 9 


program of study 
esis (equivalent te 
developed to I 


Master of Arts in Special Studies—Prerequisite: a bachelor's or gradual? 
degree from an accredited college or university. 

a) With a concentration in Criminal Justice 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. 
sists of 36 semester hours of approved course work 
sciences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and psy 
ForS 214, 220, 221, 224, 225, 228, 265, 266, 274, 290; Soc 259, 261 are recommed c. 

All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Exe 
tion. There is no tool requirement. 

b) With a concentration in Crime in Commerce— d con 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The program of study sit 
sists of 36 semester hours of approved course work drawing upon the fo gi 
sciences, law, accounting, computer science, investigative techniques, anor Ut 
agement. ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267, 274, and sw "n 
recommended. All candidates are required to pass a written Master'$ | 
hensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


n° 
The program of study i 


drawing from the logf 
ho ded. | 


p 
The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of - ¢ 
Special Studies, Master of Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in sine 
Science may include course work from the School of Government an Medi ! 
Administration, from the National Law Center, from the School of iolog” 
and Health Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, b ! 
and physical science departments of the University. 


- n 
that meets their interes ial 


with their advisors in setting up a program 
and background knowledge. The Department of Forensic Sciences * ptus ex 
with the Armed Forces Institute of Pathólogy in a program of = pte" | 
change among students, courses, and facilities. For further informatio™ ' 
the Department of Forensic Sciences. 5 | 
201 Forensic Serology I (3) ologic#! we | 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other re sero 
terials. Specific procedures and techniques used in forens | 
Laboratory exercises. P ros RN 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 'hods 10 


us instrumental met à 
including chromatogrePhory e ! 
trometry. Labor 


Principles and application of vario 
examination of criminal evidence, 
spectrophometric techniques and mass spec 


ercises. 
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208 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Bohn 
eory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating 
Processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper 
and methods of examining questioned documents. Laboratory ex- 
ercises. 
arms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Cunningham, Rowe 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, tire 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises. 
45 Personal Identification (3) Given 
ethods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, 
a Voiceprints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains. 
Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Saiger, Smith, Manne 
ntroduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric 
atment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration 
of expert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination in 
à) Sspitalization and criminal cases. 
ical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear, Rowe 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and tool- 
rk examinations, document examinations, and examinations of 
ce evidence such as glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene 
Vestigations; qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; 
y pretation and functioning of the forensic science laboratory. 
logical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappas, Rowe 
ciples -of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The role 
of the forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; de- 
Mation of the time, cause, and manner of death; partial indi- 
b Ualization of biological materials; and the detection of drugs in 
Q4 logical materials. 
Prin al Law I (3) Starrs, Hume, Beard, Schulman 
"lo Ciples of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presenta- 
n of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal 


ds pes arch. 
Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Melson, Melnick, Janis 
denco aural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evi- 
seizus Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and 
[7] Te and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 
pint Law III: Procedure (3) Schuelke, Wechsler 
ing lon to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hear- 
Post Tight to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, 
Qs aa COnviction procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 
coin istration of Criminal Justice (3) Schulman, Richman 
dgyderation and analysis of selected advanced problems in the 
Stration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and profes- 
Velo, , *5Ponsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on de- 
Yn, Penta] trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 
Conana] Law IV: Contracts (3) Harris 
ton Pts 


tra and principles of law encountered in commercial activities: 
On Cts, Sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis 
ition of deceptive contracting practices. Statutes and gov- 

ze" Tegulation governing contracts. 
Pi i Commerce I: Accounting (3) Levy, Lorigo 
ty Pure: 5 of accounting; abuse and misuse of accounting pro- 


Crime in co” of accounting in the investigation of commercial crime. 
Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) Levy, Lorigo 


ntal ang private sector procurement procedures; techniques 
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of inventory management; abuse of procurement procedures an 


techniques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies: à 

Lapp? 
and 
fac 


| illicit diversion of supplies. aff 
| 234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) St » 
! Principles of management information svstems; security of inform 
l tion system and facilities; compromising of information systems | 

| 235 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) Leibow ie 
| Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investiga 


240 Principles of Toxicology (4) 
Concepts of toxicology including 
modern applications, drug disposition, 
tors which influence toxicity and toxicity evaluation. e 

242 Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) OTe 
A correlated study of the compostion, constitution, physical inel 
chemical properties and pharmaceutical uses of organic TT 


agents. Included are discussions of the heterocyclic chemistry 0 
i 


agents. a8 
245 Analytical Toxicology (4) Lapp 
A study of qualitative and quantitative principles and pro 
used in the detection, identification, isolation, purification an 
determination of drugs. Laboratory. staf 


246 Environmental Toxicology (3) intentio" 
A study of the chemical substances to which humans are unii itive’ / 


ally exposed. Emphasis will be placed on pesticides, food & 


its historical development 
mechanisms of toxicity: 


and air pollutants. stall 
248 Clinical Toxicology (3) vs? ? 
A study of the adverse effects caused by or related to the be 
drugs. The signs and symptoms, diagnoses and treatments 
emphasized. sul 
u 


249 Industrial Toxicology (3) 
A study of the potential hazards encountered 
of their exposure to raw materials, intermediates 
ucts. The types of exposure and methods of predicting an 


Ji 
arrs, plumenf? 


". 
pts. Includes qualif no 


act of testimony ^ gj 
vs. individu& 


bv workers & 
es and finis ed P 


toxic exposure will be emphasized. 
250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic 
Science (3) 
Scientific and legal aspects of current conce 
as an expert witness, chain of custody, imp 
jury, admissibility of evidence, class evidence 
dence, and search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. wWecbsl 
251 Moot Court (3) jan pe 07^ 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony an courto” 
examined by an experienced trial attorney in simulated íi on 9, 
setting. Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lecturan, vs? " 
covery, admissibility of scientific evidence, chain of custo 
notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. st 
254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. | 


u 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Thompson on p 


St 


Anatomy and physiology of the human body with empha® ted i 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexP pair if 
encountered in forensic pathology. Bone growth an m 


j eart T po 
relates to child abuse, structure and functions of the æ to pe? 
to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain pro 
rhagic lesions following trauma. 
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261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Thompson, Wagner 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investiga- 
tions, sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental 
deaths, and trauma. 

265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas, O'Rear, Stajic 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological character- 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, nar- 
Cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. 
degree candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear, Yeager 


ecent. advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several 

isciplines including science, law, management, social sciences, and 
Psychology. 

47 inar: Crime in Commerce (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation and 
24g Prosecution of commercial offenses, 
Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) Thompson 
asic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of 
*quipment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common 
289 Misconceptions. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Forensic Toxicology I (3) Lappas 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological prin- 
Ples of forensic toxicology. 


cinal Chemistry (3) O'Rear 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and structure 
Activity relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical 
events that take place between administration of a drug and its 
bl ction on the user, with emphasis on drugs of abuse. 

Meensic Serology II (3) Lappas 
?lhods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and classi- 
Cations of dried blood and other biological materials. Independent 


> Tatory projects, Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: ForS 201, or 
“mmission of instructor. 
Leensic Toxicology II (3) Lappas 


With res, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing 
Fors lopics of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: 
Uy 269 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 

ic Chemistry I (3) Rowe 

ing} ination of glass, soils, hairs; and fibers. Laboratory exercises 

e refractive index measurements using immersion methods; 

Arizeg light observations of minerals, hairs, and fibers; elemental 
analysis of glass and soil by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffraction 

8 of minerals; and classical chemical and physical methods of 

fee grerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of instructor. Labora- 


t 
Myer ee 5 
Theon aent of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O'Rear, Parker 
Vids of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of 
Cuggi, à S, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Dis- 
ty 5 centered on the criminal justice system. 
Banc Chemistry II (3) Rowe 
labo, tion of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. 
"hend exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyroly- 
Classics iquid chromatography of polymeric materials, as well as 
Pars 273 chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: 
* Laboratory f $25. 
y tee, 


| 
| 
| 
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Courtless 
arch as it serves ! e 
sions of the liter? - 
and analysis in formulat 


290 Research in Criminal Justice (3) 

An examination of the role and process of rese 

criminal justice systems. Presentations and discus 
ture with emphasis on the use of research 
and evaluating criminal justice policy taf 
Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master's degree students Research on proble 
approved by the department chairman or academic advisor, un 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. taf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) S 

(Fall and spring) 


295 


FRENCH DERSAN Lo 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
GENERAL CURRICULUM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS E 
J 
Bachelor of Arts: General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts (departmental) 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79- 85. 
2. Humanities—39 semester hours: 
(a) 6 semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 101. " f reif? 
(b) 18 semester hours (of which 6 semester hours must be in 8 pr? 
72, 108, 113; Engl 51-54 1 


language) selected from Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 
71-72, 127-28, 153-54, 155-56, 160 in combination with 161 or 162, 103-04. cet 
66, 167-68, 170, 191-92; Fren 51-52, 60 in combination with 51 or 52, 91-3? 
51-52, 103-4, 111-12, 126, 161-62; Slav 91-92; Span 51-52, 91-92. 

(c) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113. 

(d) 3 semester hours selected from Rel 9, 10, 21, 59, 6 
111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145. 3 404 

(e) 6 semester hours selected from Art 1, 31-32, 71-72, 101, 102, 1” 12 
105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, PEL 
140, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 161, 162, 165, 167, 169-70; Mus 3, ^ ^ 
103-4, 109, 110, 121, 125; SpDr 45, 49, 126, 143, 144, 165-66. 

3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: 

(a) 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 
123-24, 171-72, 175-76, 179-80, 183. 

(b) 6 semester hours selected from course 
hours selected from courses in political science. ma w 

(c) 6 semester hours selected from courses in American civiliza 
thropology, geography and regional science, psychology, or sociology: 

4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences—18-22 semester hours: ed fro? 
select 


(a) 6-8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences 40. 
or 21-22; Phys 1-2 oT = cod! 


0, 103, 104, 


12 
109, 110, 111-12. 121, 


s in economics; O 


BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2 y ex 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in mathematics ( A 
Math 3 and 6). ian Wl » 
5. Electives—41 semester hours of courses selected in consultation 
advisors. $ may d 
A major is optional. If a student chooses a major, elective course i 
used to fulfill the requirements for it. i age sit! 
The requirement of 6 semester hours of literature in a foreign Jans ange 
be fulfilled by selection from any of the first- or second-group — "o 


-Janguag 


courses in literature. The requirement presupposes foreign 
rses. 


which a student may achieve, if necessary, through elective coU 


A student must pass a minimum of 45 semester hours of second-group courses. 
Y passing an examination administered or authorized by the appropriate de- 


Pattment, a student may waive introductory courses that are prerequisite to 
More advanced courses. 
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: mk chemistry and organic chemistry; six semester hours in physics; and six 
| Ste 


| mi T hours in English composition and literature. While not required for 
| Ssion 


tn 


Committee on Genetics 


$0, Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, A.M. Attallah, D. Brusick, R. 
Crystal, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, E.M. Earley, R.C. Gallo, C.B. Jacobson, 
‘Johnson, K.E. Johnson, P.D. Kind, K. Krell, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, W.M. 
Leach, R. Mage, C.R. Merril, A. Mescher, W.C. Nash, S. O'Brien, J.C. 


*licciani, D). Picciano, K.N. Rosenbaum, M. Schanfield, J. Schlom, K. 
Odaro 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro- 
te leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
eld of genetics. This program is directed by a committee whose members 
Tawn from the Departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological Sci- 
* Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology; and from government agen- 
and private industry. 
accalaureate degree and acceptable Graduate Record Examination scores 
mugt duired for admission to the degree program. The undergraduate program 
ave included the following: eight semester hours each in biology, in- 


ces 
tieg 


» Courses in embryology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly 
Mmended. 


Master Of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general require- 

d 8, Pages 89-96. The 30 semester hours required in this program must in- 

Work net 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 22 semester hours of course 

the E lo be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from 
gPartmental courses listed below. The tool requirement may be met by 

actorily completing an approved course in biostatistics or by passing a 
anguage reading examination. 


| Mente of Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general require- 


ihi Pages 89-91, 96-99. The program of study must include Gnet 301, 
lo 9 10 semester hours of biochemistry, six to eight semester hours of cell 
Votis ' 40 to 12 semester hours of genetics, and two or three semester hours of 
tool men’ courses may be selected from the departmental listings below. 
urge in po rement may be met by the satisfactory completion of an approved 


lostatistics and the passing of a foreign language reading examina- 
rably in French or German. 


Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) Staff 
9clures on selected topics by members of the Committee on 
netics, Required of all master's degree candidates in the Genetics 
295 Graduate program. (Fall) 
Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to 


qualified master's degree students. Research on problems 
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314 
i approved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 
| (Fall and spring) tof 
j 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) S 

| (Academic year) 


i Fourth Group aff 
301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) St 
| Lectures on selected topics by members 
Genetics. Required of all Ph.D. candidates in the € 
program. (Fall) tof 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) S al 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


of the Committee r^ 
:enetics Gradus 


f 
candidates. May be repeated fo 


ANATOMY 


203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 
261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) 


Lecture (1) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
232 Protein Chemistry (2) 
250 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) 
256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (4 or?) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
122 Cell Biology (3) 
123 Cell Biochemistry (3) 
124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 
| 127 Genetics (3) 
l 128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) , 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
228 Population Genetics (3) 
229 Cytogenetics (3) 
230 Human Genetics (3) 
248 Analysis of Development (3) 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


Zoology 
145 Introduction to 


Vertebrate Embryology (4) 


GEOBIOLOGY 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology (4) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) 

219 Scientific Writing (1) 

229 Immunology (3) 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 
231 Immunobiology (1) 

233 Virology (3) 

234 Virology Laboratory (2) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 
222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 

256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


TATistics 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
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mittee on Geobiology 

| Wi, Oates (Chairman), M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, A. 
ui^ Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro- 
the felg aos to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
berg of geobiology. The program is directed by a committee whose mem- 
Ri ae drawn from the Departments of Biological Sciences, Geography and 


With cience, and Geology. It is enhanced by cooperative relationships 
A Ve Smithsonian Institution and U. S. Geological Survey. 
Unty, Ccalaureate degree in biology, botany, geology, or zoology from this 
' Or an equivalent degree from another accredited institution of higher 
Dres" is Tequired for admission to the program. Prerequisite University 
W, tog for equivalent courses elsewhere) include the following: BiSc 101 or 
+ 127, 140; Geol 22, 151 or 154, 166; Stat 91. 


Q; 
Vireg e? Of Science in the field of geobiolagy—Required: the general re- 
Wonk $, pages 89-96. The program includes 30 semester hours of course 
quie Big a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). Required courses in- 
ie follows 107, 208, 209; Geol 195, 254, and 255. Electives are selected from 
Se 102, Ing (to total, with the required courses, at least 30 semester hours): 
Md 243. 103, 105, 106, 110, 138, 141, 143, 144, 162, 204, 207, 211, 228, 229, 237, 
288, 269, 2.104. 106, 108; Geol 105, 125, 128, 152, 154, 158, 163, 175, 181, 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—Required: the general 
The program includes 48 semester hours 0 
course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 semester hours). Requi 
courses include: BiSc 107, 208, 209, 211, 228; Geol 125, 195, 254, 255, 263. Elec 
be selected from remaining elective courses listed for the master $ 
degree (to total, with the required courses, at least 48 semester hours). : 
Research fields: animal ecology, evolution, genetics, geomorphology: A 
drology, invertebrate zoology, invertebrate paleontology, lower plants, m 
ecology, marine biology, meteorology, micropaleontology, paleoecology: 
ecology, sedimentary geology, stratigraphy, vertebrate paleontology, vert 


requirements, pages 89 91, 96-99 


tives are to 


plant 
ebrate 


zoology. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 
103 Marine Biology 


107 Field Biology 

138 Advanced Genetics 

144 Aquatic Ecology 

208 Bioenergetics 

209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution 
228 Population Genetics 

229 Cytogenetics 

243 Seminar: Ecology 


Botany 
105 Field Biology of Woody Plants 
106 Field Botany—Lower Plants 
110 Comparative Plant Morphology 
141 Plant Ecology 
242 Seminar: Plant Ecology 


Zoology 
102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 
143 Animal Ecology 
162 Insect Population and Evolutionary Biology 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology 
211 Adaptation and Natural Selection 


GEOGRAPHY 


104 Special Techniques in Cartography 
106 Introduction to Remote Sensing 
107 Meteorology 

108 Climatology 

220 Seminar: Climatic Change 


GEOLOGY 


105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning 
125 Marine Geology 
128 Geomorphology 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


152 Invertebrate Paleontology 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology 
158 Micropaleontology 

163 Sedimentation 

175 Hydrogeology 

181 General Oceanography 
195 Field Work 

241 Marine Geochemistry 

253 Applied Paleontology 

254 Evolutionary Paleobiology 
255 Quantitative Paleoecology 
258 Seminar: Micropaleontology 
263 Sedimentary Environments 
266 Advanced Stratigraphy 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


professors M. Gordon, J.C. Lowe 
fessorial Lecturers E. Marasciulo, J. Pickard 
Sociate Professors E.O. Pederson (Chairman), A.K. Fitzsimmons 
Sistant Professor A. Viterito 
Sistant Professorial Lecturers S.E.S. Mastran, J. Fehrenbach, C.L. Weber, 
Banister 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The following 
ments must be fulfilled: 
2 R € general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
* N€quired courses in the major—Geog 1 or 2 and 3; 30 semester hours of 
be Dd-group geography and regional science courses, including Geog 105, to 
sen in consultation with the undergraduate advisor. 


Minor in geography—Required: one course from each of the following groups: 

l, Population, and political geography: -Geog 127, 145, 146; economic 

agen Phy; Geog 2, 125, 141; physical geography: Geog 107, 108; resource man- 
ent: Geog 132, 134, 135; urban geography: Geog 140, 142, 143. 


a Master of Arts in the field of geography—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
Re With a major in geography from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
Consists ed: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The minimum requirement 
the a Of 30 semester hours of approved course work including a thesis; with 
a PProval of the department, a student may elect a program of study without 
Dreh ut must then complete 36 hours of approved course work. A Master's 
Quitem €nsive Examination is required. Candidates must fulfill the tool re- 
in an "ent in one of three ways: (1) passing a reading knowledge examination 
approved foreign language; (2) satisfactorily completing six semester 
Mtisfacto istics selected from Stat 105, 117, 118, 155, 159, 187, 188; or (3) 


Mas rily completing Stat 106 and 110 (computer programming). 

Mus ang f Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see 
us ciate in S 
X ed: 


2. Seneral requirement in English, as stated on pages 185-86. 
Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2. 


cience in Cartographic Science—The following requirements 
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3. Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32; Geod 12, 17, 106; at leas! 
| two courses in geology, physics, chemistry, or oceanography. 

| 4. Required courses in the major: Cart 102, 104, 111, 115, 116, and 125 or - 
To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student mus 
maintain an average grade of B in required courses in the major. 
Electives selected in consultation with the advisor Recommended: Car! 
107, 120, 121, 131; Geod 110, 117, 150, 151. 


ful- 


e 


Associate in Science in Geodesy—The following requirements must be 


filled: 
1. The general requirement in English, as stated on pages 185—86. 
2. Prerequisite: Geod 17 rt 
3. Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32, 33, 124; Phys 1 or 3; Ca 
107. 


coursé 


4. Required courses in the major: Geod 106, 110, 150, 160; at least one 
anding 


selected from Geod 117, 151, 156, 161, 165-66, To remain in good st 
and to qualify for graduation, a student must maintain an average gra 
of B in required courses in the major. 

5. Electives elsnted in maet with the advisor. Recommended: Math 
139, 153, 157; Phys 161; Stat 157-58; Ocea 103, 105; Geol 1 or 3, 21. 
Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science—The following requirement 

must be fulfilled: 

The general requirements as stated on pages 185-86. 

Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2. 

Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32, 33; Geod 12, 13, 1% ‘ 

106, 110. At least four courses selected from: Geol 1 or 3, 21; Phys ie 
14, 15; Chem 11-12; Ocea 103-4. 420 

4. Required courses in the major: Cart 102, 104, 107, 108, 111, 115, 116, fot 
121, 125 or 126, and 131. To remain in good standing and to qualis, 
graduation, a student must maintain an average grade of B in requ! 
courses in the major. Geod 

5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: 
117, 150, 156; Cart 113, 128; Phys 11-12; Ocea 11, 105; Math 124, 153. 


18, 


c t? 


Bachelor of Science in Geodesy— The following requirements must be fu 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 185—86. 


2. Prerequisite: Geod 17 and 18. 33 125 
3. Required courses in related areas: Phys 1 or 3, 15; Math 31, 32, ^ 
Cart 107; Geol 1 or 3, 21; Ocea 103-4, 105. east 


i 4. Required courses in the major: Geod 106, 110, 150, 151, 160, 161; at Ting 

4 four courses from Geod 117, 156, 158, 165-66. To remain in g00 sta ade 
and to qualify for graduation; a student must maintain an average 

| of B in required courses in the major. d: ath 

Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommende ^ 58. 

113, 139, 140, 141, 142, 153, 157; Phys 161, 162; Stat 106, 110, 114 ;owledi 
6. Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading kno 

of French, German, or Russian. 


on 


eld 
hing f 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teac 
in geography—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. on pas? 

Required: the geography option and the professional courses liste | 


115. " 
d in elem. 


Master of Arts in Education and Human Development with a fei a pache 
, i cialis i 09 r)- requisits" 
tary or secondary education (specializing in geography)—Prer . successful P 


lor's degree with sufficient concentration in geography to permi 
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Suit of graduate study in the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
ndidates must be accepted by both the School of Education and Human De- 
Velopment and the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 124-26, including 15 semester hours 
of graduate courses in geography and regional science. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


First Group 

1 Introduction to Geography (3) Staff 
A systematic survey of human geography, stressing the organization 
of space and the role of the environment. (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) Staff 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of 
economic activities. (Spring) 

3 Introduction to Physical Geography (3) Viterito 
A study of the earth's physical environment, its systems, subsys- 
tems, and physical processes. Laboratory fee, $22. (Fall) 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre- 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 
104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) Staff 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic “mapping; com- 
puter ċartography. Laboratory fee, $22. (Spring) 
105 Scope and Methods of Geography (3) Pederson, Viterito 


Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geog- 
raphy, empirical research methods. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall) 

106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) Viterito 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing 
techniques using aerial photography and satellite imagery. Laboratory 
fee, $22, (Fall) 


107 Meteorology (3) Viterito 
Atmospheric dynamics, systems, and controls. Laboratory fee, $22. 
(Spring) 

108 Climatology (3) Viterito 


Analysis of climatic regions and systems of climatic classification; 
examination of human-climatic relationships. Laboratory fee, $22 


110 Geography of Desertification (3) Viterito 
u Man, climate, and change in arid regions. 
5 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 


Archaeology and History (6) 
124 Same as AmCv/Anth 115. 
Urban Transportation (3) Lowe 
e relationship between freight and passenger transportation sys- 
2 tems and urban land use patterns and structure. 
Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 
© structure and evolution of transportation and communication 
i networks and their impact on regional development. (Fall) 
Brus departmenta] course offered by the Geography and Regional Science, East Asian 


EM Literatures, Economics, History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion 
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127 Population and Settlement (3) Gordon | 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pres 
sures, growth, and migrations. (Spring) ff 
132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Sta 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in thè | 
United States and selected areas; public policies relating to conserve 
tion; environmental systems, perception, and impact studies. all) 
133 Food and Regional Development (3) Gordo? 
Spatial aspects of food production and agricultural development 
(Fall) ff 
134 Geography of Energy Resources (3) Sta 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and pro 
duction of energy resources. Examination of international energy | 
linkages and energy policies of selected nations. f 
135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Staf | 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environment? 
quality. Emphasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they 
influence man's use of resources. (Spring) M 
136 Geography of Water Resources (3) Viten $4 
Investigation of the hydrologic cycle, focusing on precipitati@ 
infiltration, and surface runoff. Laboratory fee, $22. (Spring) ito 
137 Environmental Hazards (3) Me 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributio 
and impacts on human activities. (Spring 1308 
140 Urban Geography (3) Pede p 
Analysis.of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on 
plaining patterns of location within the city. (Fall) P 
141 Urban Settlement (3) pederi, 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and mo 
of urban location and development. (Spring) Lowe 
142 Urban Environments (3) by 
Perspectives on urban service delivery and the physical geograP 
of the city. 
143 Social Geography (3) Low? 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. staf 
145 Cultural Geography (3) "m. 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment 
phasis on spatial and ecological considerations. (Spring) d 50? 
146 Political Geography (3) Pe ^ d 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environm gy 
political systems; the organization of political territories. staf 
151 Geography of U.S. and Canada (3) facto 
An examination of the social, environmental, and economic US$ 
which have led to development of the several regions O 
and Canada. Gordo” 
154 Geography of the Middle East (3) (roll 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East. Gordo” 
161 Geography of Latin America (3) pe 
Dd S Itural P 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cu 
nomena in Middle and South America. (Fall) guf 
189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 
(Academic year) ouf 


198 Topics (3) 
Consideration of geographic aspects of topic 
of society. May be repeated for credit provide 


proble” 


al and future c dife 


d that the top! 
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199 Practicum (3) Staff 
Field work, internship or other controlled assignment with an agency 
or organization engaged in work in applied geography. 


Third Group 
219 Seminar: Climatology (3) Viterito 


Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements 
of synoptic climatology, including climate modeling. 


220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) Viterito 
Climatic history; examination of natural and induced climatic change. 
(Spring) 

222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Staff 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources 
and the environment. (Fall) 

223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) Gordon 


Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of 
population growth and agricultural output. 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Pederson 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of 
the nature of political territories. (Spring) 

225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 


Transportation and communication in the organization of space. 
(Fall) 

230 Seminar: Spatial Implications of Resource and Staff 
Environmental Policy (3) 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of and 
Tesponses to resource and environmental policy decisions owing to 
regional differences in societal and physical parameters. 


243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lowe 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities. 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Pederson 


Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the 
organization of systems of cities. 


250 Regional Development (3) Gordon 
Geographic perspectives on the policy, planning, and programmatic 
aspects of regional development. (Spring) 

261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Marasciulo 


Selected topics related to population, environment, and land use in 
Latin America. (Fall) 

265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Weber 
Survey of USSR regions and major topical themes of Soviet geogra- 
Phy, including population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and 

2 regional development. (Spring) 

96 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Banister 
Contemporary China (3) 

ina's development prospects: environmental constraints, population 

growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese cultural pat- 

287 terns and political organization, (Fall) 

: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 

Same as Anth/Econ/Hist/Rom 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary 

seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected 

ey theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 
instructor, (Fall and spring) 

ciples of Demography (3) Boulier 

e as Econ 290. 
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291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 


Same as Econ 291. 
Staff 


295 Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


CARTO 


10 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


11 


* Courses 


(Fall and spring) 


GRAPHY* 
1 Cartography I (3) 


Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical applicati 
of cartography. Prerequisite: Math 3, 6, or equivalent. 

2 Cartography II (3) ; 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic mapping 
and charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design, 8? 
reproduction. Prerequisite: Cart 1. 

2 Elements of Remote Sensing (3) s 
Basic elements of remote sensing. Emphasis on the electromagnet 
spectrum, infrared photographic systems, thermal systems, and anā Y 
sis of multispectral photography and thermal imagery. General chat 
acteristics of satellite remote sensing. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 (or 
equivalent experience), Geod 17, and Math 31. 

4 Photo-interpretation (3) 

Interpretation of topographic, vegetative, hydrologic, and man-made 
features. Civil and military applications. Applications to urban pis 

ning and urban-industrial patterns. Use of satellite imagery e 
remote sensing data. Color aerial photographs and underwater pho 
tography. Prerequisite: Cart 102, Geod 17, Math 31. 

7 Physiography (3) . 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weather 
ing, climate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes 
glaciation; physiographic regions. 


ons 


8 Climatology (3) " 
Causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water pe 
movements, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtrople^ 
humid and dry continentals, subarctics. 

1 Cartographic Techniques (3) à 

ce me 


Techniques and procedures, field methods, evaluation of sour ded 
terial, use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, § Catt 
relief, and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: 
2, Geod 12, Math 3, 6 (or equivalent experience). Material fee, $2. 

3 Map Design (3) : 
Functional requirements of various kinds of maps. principle 
human perception and visual communication. Influence of repro. ts 
tion processes on map design. Optimizing results within constr? og 
of available source material, equipment, time, money, manpower | 
reproduction process. Changing tradition of map design. Influen¢ n 
experimental work and progress in the commercial and fine arag 
map design. Role of map design in mapping organizations. prere 
site: Cart 107 and 111 

5 Cartometrics I (3) m 
Examination of the application of automatic computing syste end 
cartography. Course will cover batch processing and time $ 


s of 


are offered off campus only. 


116 


120 
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and dedicated minicomputer systems as well as digitizers, plotters, 
and graphic terminals. Prerequisite: Cart 1, 2. 

Cartometrics II (3) 

Analysis of cartographic computing programs, cartographic data 
structures, and automated mapping data bases. Examination of FOR- 
TRAN programming methods as they apply to cartography. Prepara- 
tion of coordinate transformation programs, map projection programs, 
and plotting software. Prerequisite: Cart 115, Geod 106, or equivalent 
experience. Laboratory fee for computer use. 

Computer Mapping I (3) 

The analysis and application of computer mapping methods; tech- 
niques for the automation of data bases and the creation of com- 
puter generated map output. Students will develop application pro- 
grams in laboratory sessions. Prerequisite: Cart 115, 116. Laboratory 
fee for computer use. 


| 121 Computer Mapping II (3) 


125 


126 


Advanced applications of computer mapping methods and applica- 
tions that include 2- and 3-dimensional automated plotter programs 
Course will include laboratory sessions and students will develop an 
advanced seminar project. Prerequisite: Cart 120. Laboratory fee for 
computer use. 

Marine Cartography (3) 

Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required to depict 
a visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; the 
thematic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 
Topographic Mapping (3) 

Application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topographic 
mapping. National Map Accuracy Standards. Systematic application 
of geographic names. Field completion. Feature classification and 
symbolization. Map compilation and color separation. Comparison of 
American and foreign topographic maps and methodologies. Prerequi- 
site: Cart 107, 111; Geod 12, 13. 


128 Thematic Mapping (3) 


EXE 


are offered off campus only. 


Analysis of the thematic map as a means of communicating qualita- 
tive and quantitative data. The function and design of base maps for 
thematic overprints. Source material research, analysis, and manipu- 
lation. Map layout and symbol design. Experimental studies to com- 
pare the data the cartographer intends to communicate with the map 
and that actually extracted by the reader. Prerequisite: Math 31, Cart 
111, and Geod 106. 


131 Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) 


The application of remote sensing to earth resource studies with 
emphasis on the physical characteristics of electromagnetic radiation, 
multispectral sensing, and photographic and digital image analysis. 
Satellite systems and the cartographic treatment of remote sensing 
data. Prerequisite: Cart 102, Math 31, and Phys 1 or 3. 


Stopgsys 
12 Plane Surveying (3) 


asic plane surveying for cartographers and surveyors. Field exer- 
Cises as arranged. Prerequisite: Math 30. 


13 Higher Surveying (3) 


lements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying for cartographers 
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: Geod 12 and 


and surveyors. Field exercises as arranged. Prerequisite 
Math 32. 

17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 

Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric 
photographic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photo 
graphs; stereoscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photo 
grammetric project; radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique 
and terrestrial photography. Prerequisite: Geod 12, Math 31. 

18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) " 
Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting instruments; grap ; 
ical and computational methods for adjusting strips of aerotriangul 
tion. Method of least squares, statistics and transformations appli 
to photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17 

106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) pic 
Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and oceanograp ie 
data. Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, probability di 
tributions, confidence intervals, estimation, and tests of hypotheses 
related to cartographic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prer 
site: Math 31, and either Cart 1-2 or Geod 150-51. 

110 Map Projections (3) pro’ 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography and geodesy: rici 
jection of the sphere and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylind 
surfaces. Prerequisite: Math 33 


117 Analytic Photogrammetry (3) hod 
yt 


optics, and 


Analytic photogrammetry theory and practice: matrix algebra, me 
of least squares, image coordinate refinement, formulation for ana 
photogrammetry, intersection, linearization of equations, space te 
tion, two- and three-photo relative orientation, strip adjustment 
view, block adjustment. Prerequisite: Math 32, Geod 18. 

150 Geometric Geodesy (3) dest’ 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geo 
Primary emphasis on geometric methods. Prerequisite: Mat 33. 

151 Physical Geodesy (3) reg 
Physical and celestial methods and application of geodesy. pre 
site: Geod 150, Phys 1 or 3, Math 33. 

156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) T 
Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and la 
Prerequisite: Math 32, Geod 150. 

158 Electronic Surveying and Navigation (3) "i 
An examination of the principles and applications of tec 5 99 
Topics include: EM wave propagation, system error identificatio atio? 
analysis, representative surveying systems, baseline radio nav? qu | 
systems, and long line calculations and transformation te 
Prerequisite: Math 32; Phys 1; Cart 1 or Ocea 11. 

160 Adjustment Computations I (3) 2, 12 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 106, 150; Math 3^ 

161 Adjustment Computations II (3) desy 
Topics in advanced adjustment theory. Applications to geo 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 

165-66 Space Techniques for Geodesy (3) 
Determination of the gravitational field, station positions, an tec 
mental physical constants. Basic celestial mechanics, comput 
niques, and data analysis. Modern data acquisition systems. 

site: Math 33, 124; Geod 150, 151. 
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| 11 Navigation (3) 
Theory of nevigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, 
shipboard instruments. Prerequisite: one course in college algebra 
and trigonometry; Engl 10. 
103-4 General Oceanography (3-3) 
| Ocea 103: general circulation of the oceans; waves, tides, and prop- 
erties of sea water; history and methods. Ocea 104: topography and 
sediments of the ocean floor; life in the sea; and interrelationships 
of the marine sciences. Field trips as arranged. Each course may be 
| taken independently. 
105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Gravity, geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 
oceanography. Prerequisite: Math 32; Phys 1 or 3. 


Professors G. Teleki (Emeritus), G.V. Carroll, F.R: Siegel (Chairman), A.G. 
Ad ates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 
Junct Professors J.W. Pierce, I.G. Sohn, M.A. Buzas, W. Back 
aslessoriol Lecturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, J.T. Hack, C.B. Cecil 
9elate Professor G.C. Stephens 
ssi Clate Professorial Lecturers A. Geiger, M.D. Turner 


p Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, J. Mercer, C.C. Smith, R.W. 
on 


r R.T. Rye 


; iF 


tenta elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (depart- 
[ ~The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
2 R € general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
3 neduired introductory course—Geol 21-22. 
hie faired courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 
^ Of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
ce); (c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11 or 101 or Phys 1 or 3 (for the Bachelor of 
AR iSc 11 or 101, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the Bachelor of Science). 
thowized courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 123, 151-52 for 
1$ fon y degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 128, 166, 189, 
the Bachelor of Science degree only. 
ing Chelor 


geo] of Science with a major in geology—engineering option (engineer- 
Stology 7) (departmental)—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by the 

Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
lng to ae in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Students wish- 
i b ork toward the degree of Bachelor of Science [Civil Engineering] with 
mino" Option [geotechnical engineering] should consult the School of Engi- 
Applied Science Bulletin. The following requirements must be 


lw 
e í 
2 Re Seneral requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 


S d introductory courses- -ApSc 57, 58; Chem 13; EE 51; Geol 21-22; 

a Requin, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16; or equivalents. 

ubl) ia a courses in the major: CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; Geol 
103; Map 18 122, 175, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 128, 141, 

V Math 111, 112; ME 126, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115. 

Ae offered off campus only. 
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Minor in geology—18 semester hours selected with approval of the depest 
hours of introductory geolo 
122, 151; 02 
and B.S. (Fo! 
arrange? 


mental advisor to undergraduates, including 6 
(Geol 1-2; 5 and 105; 21-22); two courses selected from Geol 111, 
two from Geol 110, 125, 128, 154, or from requirements of the B.A 
students with special interdisciplinary interests, substitutions can be 

zi o 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachel 


Master of Science in the field of geology : 
in geology from this Universit} 


of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major 
or an equivalent degree, and the Graduate Record Examination. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. Master of Sciences degre? 
candidates must include in their program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, 4 
Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required. Candidates must pass a Maste! 
Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis work. A read 


knowledge examination in an approved foreign language must be passed. > 
] 1 the Master of Science p t 


the permission of the department, candidates in 
gram may substitute another approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign 


and 


guage requirement. 


pr 


a 33-hour non-thesis option: " 
Science with & 


Master of Arts in the field of geology 


requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
in geology from this University, or an equivalent degree 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. Master of 
dates must take Geol 128, 141, 163, 175, 189, 205, 219, 266, 272, and 289094 
electives must be taken from Geol 216 or 263, 220 or 224, 
and 253 or 255. Candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Ex ys! 
tion. A reading knowledge examination in an approved foreign language ™ . 
be passed. With permission of the department, candidates may substitute 
other approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign language requirement 
al deg” 
a Bae 
ssity. 


n4 


Arts degree am, 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartment 
offered by the Departments of Geology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: 
lor's degree with a major in geology or in chemistry from this Unive 
an equivalent degree. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including Chem 1 pt 
Geol 141; 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213; and Geol 299—300. The Master's o 
hensive Examination must be taken before registration for the secon 
the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language 


proved by the Departments of Geology or Chemistry, must be passe@ 


Master of Science in the field of engineering geology—An interdiscipig | 
degree offered by the Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, a pie? 
vironmental Engineering Department in the School of Engineering 8n 
Science. goie? 

Prerequisite: A Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bachelor of wie 
(Civil Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent de "erg 
must include those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the un ng 
ate requirements in the field of geology with the engineering option (e el / 
ing geology). With the permission of the department, a student may 


d course, i 


program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approve | 
g app Science Jol 


without a thesis. (Students wishing to work toward a Master 0 sch 
field of geotechnics and foundation engineering should consult the od 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin). Each program is arrang P d 
the students' needs and interests. Either hydrogeology or engince s | 
may be chosen as the field of specialization „at " | 
Required: (a) The general requirements, pages 89-96; (b) geok q 


12 semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; (c) € up a | 
physical science—at least 12 semester hours, which may incu " 
semester hours of approved undergraduate civil engineering co 
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hon-thesis candidates), the remainder to be selected from ApSc 211, 213; CE 
' 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 214, 216, 219, 255, 256, 257, 265, 271; ME 221, 227, 

“1, 261, 262; EngS 212, 213, 214, 218, 221, 228, 230, 231, 233, 236. The tool sub- 

lect Tequirement is the same as for the Master of Science in the field of 
logy above. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see 
Pages 315-17, 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geology—Required: the general require- 
ents, Pages 89-91, 96-99, including passing a reading knowledge examina- 
the n an approved foreign language and one other approved tool subject; and 
» Satisfactory completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of 
must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or structural geology. 
Research fields: geomorphology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
ys 8Y, sedimentology, stratigraphy, structural geology, geochemistry, geo- 
cs, and hydrogeology. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental de- 
eral 0 ered by the Geology and Chemistry Departments)- -Required: the gen- 
Tequirements, pages 89-91, 96-99, including passing a reading knowledge 
Ws ation in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion 
lat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General Ex- 
tion in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry. 


B . à) 

in achelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
Science—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 

Mge sare the earth science option and the professional courses listed on 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Carroll, Stephens, Coates 
onscience Majors (3-3) 

An introduction, for nonscience majors, to the principle features of 

the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics include 


Nature of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, 
Continental drift, origin of life, and evolution, Lecture (2 hours), 


üboratory (2 hours). Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. (Academic 
year) 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lindholm 


‚ne relation of people and society to natural environments; popula- 

lon evolution, natural hazards, and mineral resources; economic, 

21-25 peel, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 
ysical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3) Lindholm, Lewis 
Cture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a base for 


tther study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $20 per 


Semester. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
Group 
1 è 
9 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 
evelopment of scientific thought; history af geological and related 
Sciences. ^ (Spring) 
logical Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 


l analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect 
" “use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permis- 
9n of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. ^ (Spring) 
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: cra 3" | 

110 Mineralogy and Petrology for Environmental Sciences, Carrol 

Oceanography, and Fields Allied to Geology (3) : 

Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. Labor 
tory fee, $10. (Spring) 

111 Mineralogy (4) Carrol 


| = ti 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and sy pe 
Laboratory fee, $20 (Sprin 


mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 21 
112 Crystal Optics (4) C I 
: ges ?' 
Lecture and laboratory. Optical phenomena of crystals and u 


the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory 
$24. (Fall) em 
113 Crystallography (3) Appl -— 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal SU 
ture, x-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Ma 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Alternate academic years) Lew 
117 Petrology (2) 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and che 
crustal and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and p o 
Prerequisite: Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or perm 
of instructor. (Spring) Lew | 
118 Petrology Laboratory (2) ajo 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology m 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring) | 
122 Structural Geology (3) fatio? 
Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and the Ye : | 
ship between stress and strain as recorded by geologic stru 
Prerequisite: Geol 22. (Fall) eph” 
123 Structural Geology Laboratory (1) St gisht? 
Solution of geometrical problems of structural geology. prerod 
or concurrent registration: Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10. * 
124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) StoP ost | 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross $ 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) pier?! 
125 Marine Geology (3) pma. 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and su ; 
geology; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary proces ssi” 
marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; OF pe 


of instructor. (Spring) Hack 
128 Geomorphology (3) olutio? à 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and ev 1% | 


| earth forms; principles of photointerpretation, Prerequisite: 


Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) q” | 
132 Economic Geology (3) theif | 
Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. (Fall) cag” 
136 Engineering Geology (3) vod Science: Vl 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied c 


logical principles and processes and their application bé or PO 

mechanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 20b | 

mission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) gies” 
141 MM Geochemistry (3) EE — E dist? ý 
rinciples and theories on the abundance, relationship P ; 
tion of the elements in various rock and mineral speci 1^ 
sites or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; ° 
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Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$10, (Fall) 

151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates 
Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary pat- 
terns of the invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macro- 
invertebrates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $18 per semester. (Academic year) 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General fea- 
tures of vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleo- 


| ecology and adaptation (Fall, odd years) 
158 Micropaleontology (3) Staff 
Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratig- 
raphy of marine and non-marine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and 

calcareous microfossils. (Fall, even years) 
163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 


Lectüre and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of sedi- 
mentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and 

LO environment. Prerequisite: Geol 112; Stat 91; or permission of in- 
Structor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates 
Fundamentals of stratigraphic principles and practice. Review of 
historical concepts, section measuring, vertical and lateral litho- 
Stratigraphic relationships, magnetic and climatic stratigraphy, bio- 
Stratigraphic classification, zonation, correlation, geochronology, 
acies, and stratigraphic maps. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Fall) 

168 Geology of Coal (3) Stanton, Cecil 

eologic setting, petrography, and physical/chemical characteristics 
Of coal. Prerequisite: Geol 117, 118, and 163. Alternate academic 
years. (Spring) 

175 Hydrogeology (3) Back 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollu- 

tion of subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of water- 
bearing materials. Prerequisite: Geology 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 
11-12; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephens 
asic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologic 
problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22; Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Spring) 
195 Field Work (2) Staff 
eekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field 
Work methods. Students will be responsible for room and board ex- 
Penses while at field camp. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), $10. 
(Spring) 


Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staff 
o 


bs 


189 


Seminar in Geology (1) Staff 
pecia] topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 
Ment entary Petrography (3) Lindholm 
i 


fication, classification, and interpretation of common sedimen- 
TOcks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: 
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Laboratory fee, $20. 


Geol 112, 163; or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 


The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Labort 


tory fee, $20. (Fall) 
220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
Lewi’ 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structural 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission 0 


structor (Fall, odd years) eg! 
241 Marine Geochemistry (3) Si " 
chemi 


Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, 
composition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodyn& » 
and biochemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and pr. 
lems of measuring. Prerequisite: Geol 141, Math 31, or perm | 
sion of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, 


(Spring, even years) " 
243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) ir^ | 


Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detec l 


of hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 

141. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring, odd years) taf | 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) n | 

Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for € t | 
253 Applied Paleontology (3) Coates and S de | 


Fundamentals of paleoecology using case histories from 8 m 
variety of fossil invertebrate and vertebrate groups. Includes ale" | 
tional morphology of the individual organism, analysis of Pct | 
populations, paleocommunities and paleobiogeographic pro hic 
and realms. Relationship of faunal and floral paleobiogeogfsP.,. | 
units to plate tectonics and uses of different fossil groups WI 
tonics, paleoclimatology, paleobathymetry, paleochronology: 
lated topics will be discussed. (Fall, odd years) Coates 
254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) an 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis 9 
fossil record. (Spring, odd years) pus 
255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record: 
matter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinson — 
life-death, size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusio "i 
ciple, spatial distributions, relative abundance and diversity: Mat $9 
fication of community biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, 


or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) ou 
258 Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) rep? 
Prerequisite: Geol 158 or permission of instructor. May be 
for credit. (Fall, even years) pindho 
263 . a : | 
63 Sedimentary Environments (3) g arrang A 


Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips rips) 
Prerequisite: Geol 163; Stat 91. Laboratory fee (fiel 
(Fall, even years) 


" ^ an 
266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) Cost 5) | 
Analysis of special topics in stratigraphy. Historical carbo”? i 
i cy i i lastic and "y 9 
concept of facies, cycles of sedimentation, clas jogical ^ 
subsurface lithofacies, subsurface biostratigraphy, €00 q 


ism: 


evolutionary attributes of stratigraphically useful organ 
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tative methods, isochronology, geochronology, and magnetic-stratig- 
raphy. (Spring, even years) 

272 Regional Geology (2) Carroll 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stu- 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


SIRMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


pefessors J.C. King, K. Thoenelt (Chairman), C. Steiner 
he’ Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 
l istant Professorial Lecturer E.M. Pulgram 


er L. Melbourne 


wechelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures (depart- 
1 ~The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
y The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
Tequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51-52; or equivalent. 
ttes red courses in other areas—six semester hours of history, and six 
Philosop] hours in one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or 
y. 


4. 

tn quirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German 

«pe ès above the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in 
8; reading, and writing German. 


hac in German—Required: 12 semester hours of second-group courses, 
To Ger 179-80 and one two-semester course in German literature taught 
an. Prerequisite: Ger 1-4, 9-10, 51-52, or equivalent. 


in qctelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
Regu Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 
Ted: the German option and the professional courses listed on page 115. 


sedtement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 
tioo] 8 and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 
n of most take a placement examination before registration. Upon comple- 

e examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


ty First-year German (3-3) Staff 

amental concepts of German culture; essentials of German struc- 

Te and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. 

Aural-ora] practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per 
ster. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. (Fall and spring) 
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*3—4 Second-year German (3-3) Staf 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern Germa? 
continuation and review of German structure; conversatio? 


prose; 
e in language laboratory 


and simple composition. Aural-oral practic 

Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 of 

equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. (Fall and spring) 
Stein?! 


*9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
(Academic year) 

47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) staf 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no Germe 
who are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. © | 
academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 

49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) staf 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations 
undergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3) sul 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in Germ? 
literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academi 


year) 


Second Group | 
103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) Thoenel 
Topics for 1982-83: Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western litera ‘ 
Faust, or man’s pursuit of happiness: its religious, political, an 
thetic possibilities and limitations. The original sin in the Bible; aust 
in classical and Germanic mythology; modern Faust-figures in a | 
works of Rousseau, Goethe, Dostoevsky, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Valery, Hemingway, Thomas Mann, and Camus. Ger 104—LiteralU* 
and politics in Germany: Kultur and politics, the two faces O 
many. A survey of these two aspects of German history and Gern 
life. Selected readings from relevant literary and political docume 
by Walther v. d. Vogelweide, Kant, W. v. Humboldt, Frederick © 
Mme. de Staél, Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thom | 
Mann, Heinrich Mann, Brecht, and Bóll. (Alternate academic ye 
111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoe?’ | 
in English (3-3) wo 
Topics for 1983-84: Ger 111—The human condition and four West 
ways of life: French moralism, German Bildung, Marxism, an je 
istentialism. Selected readings from Montaigne, Goethe, Schi y 
Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin Buber, and | 
Ger 112—Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspeé el 
on the “usefulness” and “uselessness” of literature in modern e 
ern societies. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and o 
cerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Shakespeare, Montaigne, got 
Schiller, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Sartre, Camus, Boll 
others. (Alternate academic years) m 
126 France and Germany—in English (3) Th p. 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected 5j 
perpetuated by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerp 
documents from the 16th to the 20th century. (Summer) T 
131-32 18th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) Ø 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecturer o 
discussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 18th-cen 


* With permission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. 
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cept of literature's formative function in society. (Alternate aca- 
demic years) 

141-42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, young Germany, poetic realism. Second 
age of chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counter-revolution ín 
thought and literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism as reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, 
lecture and discussion. (Alternate academic years) 

151-52 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; 
authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate 
academic years) 

161-62 Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures— 

in English/German (3-3) 

Topics for 1982-83: Germanic myths and their relationships to the 
Indo-European genre; their use by Richard Wagner. Topics for 1983- 
84: History of the German language; German as a West Germanic 
and an Indo-European language. 

0 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 

Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, read- 
ings of newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried 


Benn and Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Alternate 
academic years) 


“NSKRIT 


105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) g 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient 
India. Essentials of grammar; reading of classical texts. Aural-oral 


practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
(Alternate academic years) 


107-g Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) g 
year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture of ancient 
India. Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more difficult 
classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. 


Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per se- 
mester. (Alternate academic years) 


King 


SONTOLOGY— GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Sors R.G. Brown (Academic Director), R.A. Kenney 
us oria] Lecturer M. Sicker 
Atocia e Professor R.M. Scheffler 
Ste Professorial Lecturer M.H. Morrison 
ite on Gerontology 
m, zen, R.G. Brown (Academic Director), J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. 
" : R.M. Scheffler 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplina ro- 
leading pünary p 


ti to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a con- 
on gerontology, directed by the Committee on Gerontology and 
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drawing upon faculty from various departments within the University 


appropriate to individual inte 
will have field experience in an agency involve 


and | 


al perspectives and substa 
a balanced study of! 4 
1s to the aged and | 
hich involv? | 


tion of services for the elderly. Prospective candid 
the director of the Gerontology Program. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration in gerontology” 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) from s 
accredited college or university. In some cases, the applicant may be reque". 
to take the Graduate Record Examination. Previous experience in gerontolog 
is not essential; a variety of academic and experiential backgrounds are 
ceptable. gte! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including 36 seme 
hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. At least 18 hours p 
be taken in arts and sciences departments. Gern 201, 205, 290; Soc 21 ] | 
Educ 344; and HSA 290 are core courses required for all students. — 
maining five courses must be taken in no more than two fields. In add ios 
the program involves a tool requirement, which may be satisfied by obt phe 
the grade of B or better in Stat 53 or by passing a waiver examination e 
tool requirement must be fulfilled before the final two core courses are tio? 
taken. All students are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examin& l 
[) 
201 The Biology of Aging (3) Ken? 
The processes of aging in the various systems of the human © os. 
principal illness patterns in the elderly; theories of the aging pro 


(Spring) ick | 
205 Public Policy and Aging (3) Scheffler, T 


The "political economy" of aging in our society. Political an old? | 
ernmental processes as they influence and are influence atte 
retirement P l 


persons; the impact of demographic trends and 
on the economic system. Fall n 
y (Fall) Mortis? | 


290 Practicum in Gerontology (3) aluf 
Field experience in an agency involve 
tion of services for the elderly. 


See Classics. 


d in the planning and ev 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION E 


Professors L. Gintzig, M.C. Devolites (Emeritus), K.J. Darr, 
(Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice 

Professorial Lecturers H.L. Hirsh, C.C. Rorrie, H.R. Wertlieb | 

Associate Professors R.F. Southby, L.G. Pawlson, S.D. Lind 

Adjunct Associate Professors J.L. Ryan, J.C. Wilmot piben” 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.V. Gordon, N.B. Hadley, 4 


A.J. Singh 
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Assistant Professors G.E. Crum, C.P. McKelvey, M.E. 
W.D. Greaf (Research), D.J. Moon (Research) 
SSistant Professorial Lecturers M.G. Bromley, M.M. Barch, D.P. Andrulis, 


S.B. Cohen, M.E. Samuels, D.F. Eversmann, P.L. Knight 
lecturers J.E. Clair, R.E. Koran 


Hatcher (Visiting), 


grams of study leading to the de 


grees of Master of Health Services Ad- 
Binistration * and Post-Masters C 


;raduate Certificate in Health Services Adminis- 
ation, and areas of concentration in health services administration in pro- 
qe leading to the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor 
i ublic Administration, are offered by the School of Government and Busi- 
ess Administration (see pages 131-62) 
Second Group 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 
Consideration of the nature, analysis and interpretation of accounting 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniques, em- 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control process. 
(Spring) 

153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Clair 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services 
in the U.S, Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources 
available to the health care system. (Fall) 

154 Introduction to Hospital Management Clair 
and Procedures (3) 


Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary 
American hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital de- 
partments and on the functions of the department manager, Prerequi- 
site: HSA 153 or consent of instructor. (Spring) 

Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) 
Application of quantitative methods to t 
Fundamental statistical techniques enabli 
Prehend, critically appraise and 
volume of quantitative research appearing in the health services 
literature. Familiarization with q 
analyzing management problems 
Emphasis on establishing a funda 


ideas rather than upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. (Fall) 
190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


Thing Experimental offering at the undergraduate level. (Fall and spring) 
Group 


Eversmann 


170 


202 Introduction to Health and 
Medical Care (3) 


®cture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Examination 
of the nature of health and disease using biomedical, epidemiological, 
8nd ecological models. Description and analysis of resource, process, 
and control components involved in delivering services—technology, 
Manpower, patients, delivery mechanisms, and assessment and al- 
Ocative mechanisms, Survey of selected disease problems and their 
impact on management and planning. Medical terminology. (Fall 
20 and spring) 

Tganization and Management of Shouldice, Hadley, Gintzig 
ealth Services (3) 


Es Application of management theory and concepts to health services 
by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services 


McKelvey, Crum, Samuels 


Administration. 
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systems and institutions. Characteristics, functions, and organiz& 


tional structures of delivery systems. (Fall and spring) 
207 Program Evaluation in Health Lind, Liberman, Hatchet 


Services (3) 
Basic investigatory techniques used to conduct, as well as to asses 


and interpret, evaluation of health services programs. Includes 
formation systems and data collection, analyses, and reporting. In 
troduction to computer applications. (Fall and spring) 

208 Quantitative Methods in Health Services Hatcher, Cohet 
Operations (3) 
Concepts and application of quantitative methods in health service 
operations, involving biostatistics, demand analysis and forecasting 
resource allocation, and quality and productivity control. al 


and spring) 
209 Health Resources Management I (3)  Devolites, Birnbaum, Kora? 
Introduction to health resource management and funds administt® 
tion for health services institutions and agencies. Preparation | 
budgets, financial statements, and reports. Financial analysis. M f 
agement of plant and equipment. Regulation and containment © | 
costs. Safeguarding assets. (Fall and spring) 
210 Health Resources Management II (3) 
Study of health manpower, development, allocation, and utilizatió? 
National health expenditures. Review of micro- and macroecone 4 | 
principles as they apply to health services programs. (Fall 


Southby, Hatchet 


spring) 

212 Introduction to Health Services Hatcher, Rorrie, Cru? | 
Planning (3) ted ! 
History and development of health services planning in the Umi d 


States. The generic planning process and basic health services P , 
oducti? 


ning methods and procedures useful in project planning. Intr m 
to strategic planning and marketing concepts relevant to health ty 
ices planning (e.g., service area determination). (Fall and SP iss? 
215 Health Services and the Law (3) 

The sources of law and the legal processes a 
services system. Elements of administrative law and agency pro 
Introduction to the legal relationships, e.g., torts, contracts, 8 
surance, of facilities, physicians, personnel, and patients. Leg Jaw | 
pects of labor relations, and trends in health services delivery 


(Fall and spring) ing? | 
Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) Reeves, i 
Applications of advanced quantitative and analytic methodolo! esl? | 
planning health services systems (e.g., priority determination, h 
status indicators and indexes, models, interaction analyses). Fo ce | 
a sequence of critical components of the strategic planning p 
for both institutional and community systems. (Fall) cn? 
223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) t 
Effects of legal, political, social, and economic factors in T | 
health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis, and imp mi 
tion of local and institutional health policies. The role of theme tbe 
cies as expressions of values which serve as guiding forces 
strategic planning process. (Spring) pat 
225 Developing National Health Services Policy (3) "A 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health 9€ 
policy is formulated and implemented at the federal level. 
Congress, the presidency, and the agencies. (Fall) 


ffecting the he 
ce 


22 


a 
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227 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) Darr, Crum 
Investigating moral and ethical problems confronting the health 
Services system. Understanding the legal, social, and policy implica- 
tions of issues in medical and health services delivery such as: 
administrative and institutional ethics, professional codes, impaired 
professionals, death, fertility control, experimentation and new tech- 
nology, and resource allocation. (Spring) 

231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) Darr, Barch 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization, 
Management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and 
administrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. 
Hospital personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Require- 
ments of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, Pre- 
requisite: HSA 203 and Mgt 207, or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 

233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Andrulis 
Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health 
Services; emphasis on management and financing treatment and re- 
habilitation facilities, (Fall and spring) 

5 Human Services Integration (3) Reeves 
Introduction to the concept of a human services system. Description 
and analysis of current human services programs as components of 
Such a system and of the roles of the public and private sectors in 

Providing these services. Discussion of interorganizational theory as a 
asis for understanding current system configurations and for de- 
Veloping improved service delivery systems. (Spring) 

48 Introduction to Long-Term Care Lind, Wertlieb, Moon 
Administration (3) 

Volution of long-term care as a health care delivery subsystem. 
mparative evaluation of characteristics of various types of institu- 
Ons and programs. Government regulation. Relationships between 
© purposes and functions of these institutions and programs and 
the health care needs of the community are investigated. (Fall) 
anaging the Long-Term Care Institution (3) Wertlieb 
anization and management of nursing homes, personal and resi- 
ential care facilities, and institutions for other populations needing 
Ong-term specialty treatment. Emphasis on personal and profes- 
sional skills necessary to provide a wide range of services and 
Quality care in these environments. (Fall and spring) 
bulatory Health Services Management (3) Shouldice 
Mtroduction to the organization and management of ambulatory 
re. Presentation of models, financing mechanisms, institutional 
Affiliations, estimating and planning for ambulatory care, and the 
Use of solo and group practice of medicine as part of a total system 
Services delivery. (Fall) 
gement of Health Maintenance Shouldice, Ott 
Organizations (3) 

pec Principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and 

maintenance organizations. Emphasis on planning, develop- 

Ment, and operation of HMOs, including discussion of models, finan- 

al issues, consumers, and providers of care. (Spring) 


Studies in Health Services Devolites, Birnbaum, Southby 

{ttiministration (3) 
tensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major problem 
in health system management and planning using the case 
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study method. Cases cover the broad spectrum of health policy, plan 


ning, and operations of the health services system. Serves as a capi 
stone course for health services management students. (Fall an 
spring) 

Gintzig 


252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends 
in international health services delivery systems, Emphasis * 
sources of such differences and significance of the systems to 
health status of a nation. Primarily for advanced students, open " 
others by arrangement. (Spring) d 
255 Issues in Gerontology (3) Lin? 
Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and problems of aging, P 
cluding social, psychological, biological, economic, demographie 
health, and service needs of the older population. Introduces theo 
and research, and explores attitudinal and behavioral compone 
based on contact with older persons. Discussion of reactions ^ | 
aging. (Fall) ey 
257 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Brom! 
Development of financial health policies, objectives, and prog? ial 
Financial management of multi-unit health care systems; fi guli: | 
aspects of national health programs, prospective rates, an re 
tion of health prices; case studies and field research. 
spring) yes 
270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) Reed | 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others 
consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and p | 
271 Field Problem Studies in 
Health Services Administration (3) 


Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected get 
agement and planning issues and problems occurring in hed ance! 


vices facilities, programs, and agencies. Primarily for p 

master's and doctoral students; open to other students by 

ment. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) staf 
273-74-75 Residency I (3-3-3) | 

Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by 8 QU jo! 

preceptor; periodic written progress reports and a written | 

report or selected field projects are required. (Fall and $P cul 


276-77-78 Residency II (3-3-3) (Fall id 
For students who take additional residency experience. 

spring) and gta 

285-86 Readings in Health Services Administration (3-3) Reeves m^ 

ana p? 


Supervised readings in special areas of health services m ; 0 
and in policy and ee t. Primarily for advanced studera 9 
to others by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) g 
290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) mods W” l 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching me 
be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group d are 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, 8P dent? 
as the demand requires. They are open to the other graduate stu 
discretion of the Department. 
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310 Health Resources Allocation Policies (3) Southby 
Study of major contemporary issues in health resources allocations. 


Development and critique of policies designed to deal with these 
issues. (Fall) 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Staff 


Relationships (3-3) 

An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, po- 
tentials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institu- 
tional arrangements to meet the needs of society. 

330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) Lind 
Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery. De- 
velopment and critique of policies designed to deal with those issues. 
(Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinations. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


rew 


We Classics, 
Story 


fessors R.H. Davison, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, H.M. Sachar, R.W. 
ny, P.P: Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer, P.F. Klarén, 


uj Kennedy, Jr. 
Prof EP 
Ag oria] Lecturers S. Shaloff, A.B. Davis, D.C. Allard 


Professor R.P. Multhauf 


iate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson (Chairman), R.A. Hadley, 


er (Visiting) 


A, 
Bay, Andrews, J.O. Horton, L.P. Ribuffo, W.H. Becker (Visiting), L.W. 
Adian 


wi 


Ssociate Professors L.J. Lear, A.L.K. Nelson 
Professor M.A. Atkin 


quelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmental)— 


1 The hs requirements must be fulfilled: 


SE: 


ty 
à 


eral requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
tequire departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
Ma Ment for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natural 


thematical scie 
nces. 
ty Retuired 


introductory courses—Hist 39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. Majors 


Wai 
hti," or more of the prerequisite courses by passing departmental 


D 


U he at Exa 


y attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance 
ard Achievement Tests, or by good performance on Advanced 


tion Bo 


minations. Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses 
att Tep ive 


meg 
we fore courses in 


d by superior performance on departmental or Advanced Place- 
tion e Department does not accord either waiver or credit by CLEP 


related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an ap- 
anguage or (b) nine semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 105, 
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4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), six semester hours o 
third-group courses, including at least three semester hours of research 88 2 
nar, and the passing of the major examination in the senior year. In plan 
a program, the student, under the guidance of an advisor, should choos 
courses which will provide a broad understanding of diverse chronclogl 
and geographical aspects of the human experience. 

(b) Departmental major—27 or more hours of second- and third-groU 
courses, including Hist 199, six semester hours of third-group courses, inclu 
at least one research seminar, and six semester hours chosen from each of the 
following fields: I (Europe)—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113-14 12 
122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 146 
150. 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 198; II (United States)—Hist 113-14, 12 
129, 133, 134, 137, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 1 j 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; III (Russia, Asia, Africa and Latin Americ? 
—Hist 102, 107, 108, 116, 119, 135, 143, 145, 146, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196. of 

Courses numbered 198 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy 0n* 
the three Field requirements. Departmental majors should inquire of t pe 
partment chairman or major advisor as to the specific applicability of th 
courses. 

A pamphlet relating to the major is available in the offices of tk 
the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the History Depar sti 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholt 
records. Application to this program must be made before the beginning o ake 
second semester of the junior year. Students accepted into the program jet? 
a three-hour seminar in the second semester of the junior year and comp 
the research requirements for the history major by preparing the Senior HO 
Thesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate study. 


t 
mu 
Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history the 


ordinarily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later P eiat 
beginning of their senior year. Such students may choose à non-spe stor | 
as ancient b "n 

~ U 
one 


history curriculum, or may concentrate in one area such ¢ 

medieval history, early modern Europe, modern Europe, the Near East, 

and East Europe, the United States, Latin America, or the Far East, 0T ck [4 
field such as economic, social, intellectuel, diplomatic, political, in 
women's history. In each case the program of courses will be planned rts fot 
sultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requires prove 


a minor, the student must complete at least 15 semester hours in B pe! 
courses with a grade of C or above. One 3-semester-hour seminar M 


cluded in the program. po 
: | > helor's degre? ies! 
Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelo equiv?l 
an accredited college or university with a major in history, OT an plici 
degree; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. 


e dean % 
tment 


| 
forms E ir | 
| 
| 


from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record ns, yt, 
tion with the Advanced Test in History and arrange for four Pa ofice ° 
ferably former instructors, to send letters or reference - 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. [ stu 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The program cq gro 
consists of (1) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- an E 
courses, including Hist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) 8 minime. 5 
mester hours of second- and third-group courses, including at le w 


ates at 
search seminars (six semester hours). Hist 201 is required of candide og, P 
have not previously had a course in historiography and historica in third” 
least six semester hours of each candidate's program must oe 
fourth-group history courses; a maximum of six may be in app 
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| Outside the History Department. To receive graduate credit for second-group 
Courses, master's candidates must arrange for extra work with the instructors. 


Ch student works in two fields of history and is required to pass a Compre- 
*nsive Examination in each. 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preser- 

| Yation—Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. This 36-hour master's 
*gree program combines courses in United States history and historic preser- 

| Vation, Tt includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S. urban history, 
"Dade America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservation. For 

| er course distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. 


idates in this program may satisfy the tool requirement by passing an 
“mination in measured architectural drawing. 


p Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general require- 
| te pages 89-91, 96-99, including the passing of a written examination in 
tool appropriate foreign languages, or one foreign language and an approved 
four Subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in 
tral fields, Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or gen- 
| y, eld of study and three special fields. The major fields include the fol- 
Unit 8: ancient history, medieval Europe, early modern Europe, modern Europe, 
y States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern Far East, Russia and 
ly, Plope, Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history, 
lini ee intellectual history, historic preservation, etc.) to the chronologically 
A ed fields (e.g., American colonial history, Tudor and Stuart E 


Stud 


ngland, etc.). 
ley ent may elect one special field outside of the History Department if it is 
ant to the program. Students having a special field in historic preservation 


E Sati x ares : 

| teh; isfy one tool requirement by passing an examination in measured 
lectura] drawing. 
in 


penelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching fie'd 
M —Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 

d: the history option and the professional courses on page 115. 
le Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students without 
hu Course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 157 and 199. 

Group 
40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and 
Cultural history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: from 

‘ 1715 to the present. (Academic year) 
1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Staff 
ame as Clas/Engl/Phil/Rel 41. Basic ideas of Western thought from 
early Greek, Roman, fudaic, and Christian traditions. Representative 

Teadings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, creation stories, 

Scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spirtual autobiogaphy. To be 
"wre 18 en only in conjunction with Engl 13. (Spring) 

troduction to American History (3-3) Staff 

ast 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 

tates, in world perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876. 

"a st 72: from 1876 to present. (Academic year) 


Ant Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
i interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 


bes Geo ental course offered by the History, East Asian Languages and Literatures, 
hy and Regional Science, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion De- 


Second Group 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) 
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sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia. 


101 The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640-1917 (3) Kennedy 


(Formerly History of Revolution) à 
A comparative study of the English, French, and Russian revolution 
with focus on theories of revolution, revolutionary ideology, mille 


narianism, and the revolutionary legacy inherited by third-world 

movements. (Fall) uf 

105-6 History of Science (3-3) Multha 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th-cent 
scientific revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution to 
20th-century amalgamation of science and technology. (Acade 
year) 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hadley 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic Ren 
Iranian civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's © 
quest 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadlef 
the Second Century A.D. (3) 

Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments 
the Hellenistic world and societies of the Near East from the hes? 
of Philip II to the height of Roman power and influence in t 
regions. diey 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Ha eat 
Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycena st 
civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian cong 
(Fall) 

110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) ati? 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and eth 
civilization; cultural, social, and political developments in the 
world under Roman rule. (Spring) ws 

ru 
Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbati; 
kingdoms in the West and their evolution to about 7 rope? 

Byzantium and Islam at their apogee. Hist 112: Medieval EU T 

daily life, institutions, and creative movements to about Turk 

Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Ottoman 


| 

(Academic year) gbalof 
gn 

| 


116 History of Africa (3) m ancl i 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development fro 
times to the present. (Spring) peck” 


117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the 
International Politics of Oil (3) 
The history of the international politics of oil, 
to developing relationships between major oi 
ernments here and abroad. (Summer) peck” | 


tio 
with special atl gor | 
l companies an 


118 Business and American Life (3) i insti 
The historical interaction of business with other Ane or uni? | 
tions: religion, the family, law, education, government, " 
etc. (Summer) Qu 


119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3), Ji ei 
Origins, goals, substance, and significance of politia md 
intellectual upheavals in China from 1900 to the present. 
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| 120 The Medieval Near East (3) 
Byzantium and the Islamic World. The Crusades and their conse- 
quences, The Mongols, Ottoman Turks, and their neighbors of the 
17th century: Eastern and Western perspectives. (Spring) 

121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural accelera- 
tion in Western Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and 
spreading to France, Germany, and England, in the 14th through 


Andrews 


16th centuries (Fall) 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological up- 
heavals of the 16th century. (Spring) 


123 European Intellectual History I (3) Kennedy 

Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the En- 
lightenment; Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Did- 
erot, Condorcet on religion, history, nature, society, and politics; 
the intellectural origins of the French Revolution. (Fall, 
years) 
European Intellectual History II (3) Kennedy 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century his- 
torical approaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, 
and psycholanalysis: Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and 
Freud; the intellectual origins of Nazism; literary, artistic, and philo- 
Sophical responses to World War I. (Spring, odd years) 

1 omen in European History (3) Schwoerer 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and 
economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century. 


even 


12 (Spring) 
7 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
1... Same as Phil 127. 
29 War and Society (3-3) McDonald 


OW wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British 
and American politics and society. Special attention to the relation- 
Ship of defense and foreign policy, civil-military relations, the de- 
Velopment of strategic thought, and to the naval and military influ- 
ence Britain and America have exerted on each other. Hist 128: from 
ly 1776 to 1918. Hist 129: 1919 to the present. ^ (Academic year) 

2 Istory of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th 
Century to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to the present. 

13 (Academic year) 
ent U.S, History, 1890-1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with 
Particular emphasis on the “searching” 20's and New Deal. (Fall) 


» ntemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) Ribuffo 
litical, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with 
Particular emphasis on the Cold War, “silent” 50’s, and disrupted 
135 Hist (Spring) 
Th tory of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) Dziak 
8 e role ‘and impact of intelligence and security operations in 
Oviet domestic and foreign policy, 1917 to the present. The course 
tisamines the literature and problems of Soviet intelligence opera- 
Operati Sarist antecedents; Lenin, the Cheka, and the formative years; 


Ons under Stalin; problems of the post-Stalin years; and op- 
Ons in the Brezhnev era. 
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136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments f 
century to the present. (Summer) 
137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations 


Since World War II (3) 
Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War 


Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, 
Church-Protestant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlight 


Né 


Thornto? 


II to the present: 


je 
enment and p 


Sacha! 


rom the turn of the 


comparative historical assessment of the changing strategic balance 
(Spring) 

139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachs; 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the um, | 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from 
Munich settlement to the present (Academic year) od 

141 History of France I (3) Ke 
nobles 


losophes; literacy and education; Robespierre and Revolution; 
poleon. (Fall, odd years) dy 
142 History of France II (3 Kenner | 
ry (3) ne Restor 


The Revolutionary tradition, and authoritarianism from t 


gle; women, marriage, morals, and population; 


rural France; dechristianization, Catholic integralism and 3 


priests; France's decline as a world power; its intellectual an 


tic leadership. (Spring, even years) m 
ederall?? 
ia oy 
itical, ae 


145 Russia to 1801 (3) 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan conf 
in the ninth century to the establishment of Imperial Russ 
European great power. Attention will be given to the pol 
economic, and cultural history of the East Slavs, espec 
Russians. (Fall) (Ki 

146 Russia and the Soviet Union from 1801 to the A 
Contemporary Era (3) der! 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexan gios 
to the post-Stalin era. Attention will be given to the con tion 
forces of revolution, reform, and conservatism; diplomatic reis 
economic development; social change; 


147 Economic History of Modern Europe (3) 


: arie d 
tion to De Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class 
industrialization , 

ork 


and Russian culture. Shark! l 


pô 
partments. Eco jow” | 


Joint offering of the History and Economics De 4 fo 
development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the er jop 
ing the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and Í 
upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) ense! 
148 The French Revolution (3) bec o 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the once 
revolution, 1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequ 
France and in Europe-at-large. (Summer) ps 
149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) ad theif gal, | 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 4 ionslis® g 
men. Issues of war and peace, international crises, nati 1 


liances, and tensions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: dit jor B 


Students who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot receive © 


157. (Academic year) ye» | 
o 


151-52 History of England (3-3) wester? 
Development of English civilization and its impact on s yest) 
ture. Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academ 
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153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and 
religious development of England, 1485-1603. (Fall) 

154 Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, 
religious, socioeconomic, and intellectual developments in England, 
1603-1714. (Spring) 

155 History of Modern Ireland (3) Kenny 
The political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle 
Ages and the continuing interaction between Ireland and England, 
with emphasis on the period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the 
Partition of 1923. 

156 Winston Churchill as War Leader (3) McDonald 
Churchill's role—from cavalry subaltern to prime minister—in the 
British Empire's wars during his lifetime, with special attention to 
the two world wars. 

157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Students 
Who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. 
(Fall) 

158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the 
Present state of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, 
and cultural influences. (Spring) 

161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin 
America, especially in Mexico (1910), Bolivia (1952), Cuba (1959), and 
Chile (1970); their origins, social composition, leadership, and ide- 
ology. (Spring, even years) 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 

Survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this 
Century, with particular emphasis on such themes as populism, ur- 
anization, reformism, modernization, Peronism, nationalism, Com- 
munism, Castroism, the military, and the development process. 
(Spring) 
"t History of Latin America (3-3) Klarén 
ist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the 
ew World, 1492-1820. Hist 164: a problems approach to Latin 
erica, 1820 to the present; thematic emphasis on neo-colonialism, 
Corporatism, liberalism, caudillismo, modernization, populism, and 

165 revolution. (Academic year) 

Latin America and the Industrializing Klarén 
World, 1850-present (3) 

amination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin American 
Nations, individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial 


s of the Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


166 Ws 10 
History of Mexico (3) Klarén 
Ocus on Aztec imperialism, the Indian view of the Conquest, land- 

of Peasant relations, the struggle for independence, the Revolution 
m 10; race, caste and class in modern Mexico; the role of the 

Odern Mexican state. (Fall, odd years) 

An "Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1607- 


: Heavily illustrated with color slides. (Fall) 


167 
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168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1750- 
1820. Heavily illustrated with color slides (Spring) 

DePauw 


169 The American Revolution (3) 
The political, intellectual, social, military, an 
events surrounding the separation of the 
British Empire. Special attention to the influence 
(Spring) 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hil 


Political, diplomatic, economic, 


] economic impact of the 
United States from the 
of non-elite group* 


and social history of the early repu" 


lic, 1789-1828. (Fall) n 
171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horte | 
Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievemen 


of the agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the urban-industrial € 


from 1861 to present. on 
173 Afro-American History (3) Hone. 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the con 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, Ame 
history. Same as AmCv 173. (Fall) "m 
174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Hor" 
Concentration on specifi 
perience. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes 
dressed. Same as AmCv 174. (Spring) ket! 
175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Has 
A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. 
1763-1865; Hist. 176, 1865-1960. (Academic year) ET 
177 The Ante-bellum South (3) D itor! 
Investigation of political, economic, intellectual, social, and ttentio? 
characteristics of the American South prior to 1860. Special a gla 
to myths associated with the South, ideologies supporting d Indi 
system, and cultural practices among the white, black, 8n 


for issues to 


populations. (Fall, alternate years) parke! 
179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sano 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. pio | 


^ 


Development 0 


growth from colonial times to the present. «1 
Hist 179: 


sectors in the economy and their interdependence. 
1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to the present. (Academic year) pi 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 
American foreign relations from the e 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 


184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) ved strate 
How the Union and Confederacy organized for wat, pt s an x 
gies, and searched for commanders who could win batt e on 
the war affected ordinary soldiers and citizens. Politica’ 
and social consequences of the Civil War. (Spring) pops" 

185 History of Women in America (3) 

Survey of the political, economic, $06 ial, military, Y 4 
tual, and cultural practices in North America from e 
em 

een affected by the f 


ra of the America 
(Academic year Hort? 


i= in 
ligiouss to » 


present as these have affected and b ' 

of the population. Same as AmCv 185. (Fall) cil 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) Ne 

The American city from colonial foundations to t ha 


special e 


social and economic forces to physical form. 
0 metrop 


transitions from pre-industrial to industrial t 


n pevolutio” 


telle | 


" ex | 
c issues central to the Afro-American ad 


Hist. 4175 | 
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focusing on implications for public policy and historic preservation. 
Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) 

187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. 
(Fall) 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and do- 
mestic policies of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to 
the present. (Fall) 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 
1868 to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and 


cultural factors. (Fall) 
190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humphrey 
Same as Anth 190. 
191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Herber 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in 
history. (Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline 
of the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area: Otto- 


man breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall, 
even years) 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of na- 
tionalism and of modern states; impact of the West on culture and 
institutions; great-power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, 
Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues. (Fall, odd years) 
195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional 
1 Civilizations of China and Japan from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 
e Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
e social political, and intellectual transformation of China and 
1 Japan from the mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) 
History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
19 Same as AmCv 197. 
9 Special Topics in History (3) Staff 
Historica] perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic 
199 each semester, 
seminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of his- 
torical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot 
teceive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


F 


fay tup 
Mt, ident Who has had the appropriate preparation may, with the consent 
M majo enroll in a third-group course. Enrollment is not restricted to 
NOD rena oe? and graduate students. History majors will satisfy the third- 
and ment by taking either two courses for research or one course for 
ne course for a readings program. 

Histo 7 and Historians (3) Staff 
toriography and historical method for graduate students. Read- 
and discussions on major trends in history; selections from 


203—4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3-3) 


213-14 History in Public Policy-Making (3-3) 
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classics of historical literature. 
201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199. (Spring) 


Staff 


Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite 


approval of department. (Academic year) 
205 Readings Seminar: Evolution of Nationalism in 
Eastern Europe (3) 
Formation of national consciousness and emerger 
European states after World War I. Developments of the inte 
period, Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall) 
206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) IL Re 
ar 


Transformations of East European states during World We 
and national self-assertion 
adual? 


Petrov 


ice of modern Eas! 
rws! 


sistance movements, communization, 
the immediate post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergr 
seniors. (Spring) 

209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 
Readifigs on general topics in the history of the ancient Near $t 
Greece, or Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Clas$ y 
Students with working knowledge of the appropriate language! 
may receive research credit. 

211 Readings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) Andre 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with wor e 
knowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Focus on & parti 
lar area and period, with emphasis on interdisciplinary rese 
techniques. 

Nels” 


Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in ol 
making, with emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment am P otf 
primary sources for policy analysis and the use of historic 
in policy formulation. ero" 
215 Readings Seminar: Communist Monolith pe 


That Never Was (3) | 
ialist states a 


Soviet relations with East European and Asian soc in S 
the end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet split. Changes op” 
stance and form in relations among ruling Communist parties. 


to qualified undergraduate seniors (Spring and summer) At | 


217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet 
Thought (3) 
Selected topics in the intellectual, social, and cultural 
19th- and 20th-century Russia and Soviet Union. peck 
220 American Business History (3) 
A readings or research seminar devoted to the historical 
ment of American business institutions in manufacturing, n 
tion, transportation, and finance. These business institutions 
be considered in the context of America's legal system, gove 
organization, and social institutions. (Fall) peck” 
221 Comparative Business History (3) RA 
A readings or research seminar on the history of business ine og 
in manufacturing, distribution, transportation and finance Mevott i 
Germany, France, and Japan. The course will be primarily tuto 
ell 


history d 


the period since industrialization, studying business ins ($ 

their economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. Ken? 
224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual 
History (3) 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. In 


chang” ” 


terrelated 


Students who receive credit for Hist | 
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political and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science 
from 1789 to 1799. Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and post- 
revolutionary cultural life. 


225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
Same as AmCv 225. 
228-29 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Military and McDonald 


Naval History (3-3) 

Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century British and Ameri- 
can military and naval history. Special attention to World War I 
(Hist 228) and World War II (Hist 229). Topics include Anglo- 
American coalition warfare, and the interaction of strategy, diplomacy, 
and national policy in both war and peace. 

230-31 Readings/ Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3-3) McDonald 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy, and the 
relationship of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th- 


century strategic thought. (Academic year) 

232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
Same as PSc 232. 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
Same as PSc 233. 

234 Modern Archives Administration (3) Daniels* 


Open to history graduate students and undergraduate majors. Lec- 
tures and discussion on all phases of administering archival mate- 
rials. Classes at National Archives. Students must enroll before Sep- 
tember 1 for October session, before April 1 for June session. 

237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) Petrov 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside 
world. From the blockade and intervention, through years of isola- 
tion, World War II, the Cold War, to "peaceful co-existence" and 


detente. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall and sum- 
mer) 
239 Readings/Research Seminar: Early Modern Schwoerer 


European History (3) 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 
17th centuries. Readings or research depending upon students’ inter- 
ests and curricular needs. 
241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) Herber 
erequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 
ussia and Soviet Union (3) 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet 
nion. Readings or research depending upon students' interests and 
247 Curricular needs. (Fall) 
Readings/Research Seminar: The Theory and Sharkey 
actice of Modern Imperialism (3) 
Titical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxist theories of modern 
Perialism in the light of late 19th and 20th century European and 


248 erican experiences in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. (Fall) 
ings Seminar: Modern European and Davison 
ear Eastern History (3) 
249 Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Re arch Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) Davison 
ES Search seminar in individually selected topics concerning the 


Daniels is Director of the Modern Archives Institute. 


ee 2S 


——— 


T 
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foreign policies, actions, and interrelations of the European gre 
powers and their statesmen in the 19th or 20th centuries. Rea 
knowledge of one language other than English required. (Fall) | 

251 Readings/Research Seminar: English People Kenny, Schwoet 
and Institutions (3) » 
Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and econ? f 
history of England. Focus upon one time period and special are& 
interest. 

253 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
Readings in the history and historiography of Sino-Soviet rela 
since 1949. " 


Thornt? 
tio | 


254 Research Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Tho 
Development of analytical and scholarly skills in the study of sé 
topics. Focus on the preparation of a scholarly paper. 

pics ( prer Thorn? 


255-56 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic 
Relations Since World War II (3-3) "m 
Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for unde | 
standing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Readings the firs 


mester; research the second. (Academic year) ET | 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) S | 
Same as PSc 258. Klar | 


261 Readings Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century 
Latin America (3) 


Admission by permission of the instructor., (Fall) Kiar? 

262 Research Seminar: Agrarian Society and 
Economic Change in Modern Latin America (3) ; 
: 1, immi 


Research on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreign capita 

tion, internal migrations, capitalism, imperialism) on tradition 

society. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) port? 
271-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) d 

Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions | 

intellectual and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research 88 Hort? 

274 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3) studi 

Joint offering of the History Department and the Americas a | 

Program. Prerequisite: Hist 173 and 174 or equivalent. 


spring) Haske" 
275-76 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political and 

Colonial History (3-3) l | 

Research or readings, depending on students' interest and cu "T 


needs. Topics on various aspects of the colonial period OF pore 
aspects of various periods. Admission by permission of i 
(Academic year) ta! 
277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 277-78. gi | 
279 Readings/Research Seminar: American History (3) arri" 
Readings or research, depending on students' interests and € 
needs. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer 3) gi 
281-82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (cornici 
Research or readings, depending on students' interest and eri 
needs. Hist 281 covers the period 1776-1890; Hist 282, i 
1890-1950. (Academic year) gibif 
283-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) - cours” 
Prerequisite: six semester hours of 100-level American v" y ori 
Research or readings depending on students' interests an 
needs. 


HISTORY 
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285 Research Seminar: Women in the United States (3) DePauw 
Prerequisite: Hist 185 or equivalent. Practical examination of research, 
writing, and publication problems in the preparation of scholarly 


articles for feminist and historical journals. (Spring—alternate 
years) 
286 Research Seminar: Early American History (3) DePauw 


Practical skills associated with the production and marketing of his- 
torical writing. Each student will write a feature article on an aspect 
of early American history and edit the work of other members of 
the class. (Spring—alternate years) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Rom 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary 
seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected 
key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Research seminar on selected topics related to China. Emphasis is on 
developing research methods, concepts, and the preparation of a 
scholarly paper. (Spring) F 

289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur r 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restora- 


tion of 1868 to the present. Research or readings depending on stu- y 
dents' interests and curricular needs. (Spring) t1 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachar y 
Research or readings on selected topics. (Fall) p» 
292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 
Research seminar. (Spring) 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Johnson 
94 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) Davison 


Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, 
Social, cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and 
205-9 the Arab countries, to Iran. (Spring) 
6 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3) Johnson 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) Staff 
Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergradu- 
ates. May be repeated for credit, Offered whenever five or more stu- 
dents can be-enrolled. 
Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton 
aks, Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified graduate 
and undergraduate students with permission of department chairman. 
Opics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re- 
W299 Peated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
è (Fall and spring) 
e 
Po nsite to all fourth-group history courses: consent of instructor. 
Soup history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but master's 


og dates may be admitted. : 
* d ashington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 


Which t "Century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee 
each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in 
® seminar are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute 
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Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to register for thes 
courses should consult the chairman of the History Department. di 
301—8 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) si 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
peated for credit provided the topic differs 
342 Readings in Modern European History (3) Davis? 
From the French Revolution to the period following World Wat 
(Spring) 
379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) shart | 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Hist pi 
American economic history. Hist 380: modern European econo ! 


history. (Academic year) suf 
398 Advanced Readings and Research (arr.) "I 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge? 

examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and sprifg) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


1 
May be repeated d 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES ^ — M 

Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), D. Hawkins, J.E. sao? 
grass, D.C. Paup, J.D. Hunt | 

Adjunct Professor H.D. Bailey f 

Professorial Lecturers E.L. Shafer, R. Anzola-Betancourt, C.A. Troesteh | 
T. Songster, R.O. Keelor 

Associate Professors L.H. George, M.R. Withers, N.D. Johnson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.L. Edgell, W.M. Kane, D.M. Brody | 

Assistant Professor H. Nashman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.Y. Cha, P.G. 
T.J. Riegert, J.V. Ackerman 

Instructor A.H. Farbman EIbi* 

Lecturers E.A. Burkhardt, J.J. Goldblatt, L.E. McDevitt, C.D. Cox. d A 
W. Woodson, L. Wilkinson, H. Williams, M.F. Whipp, G-L. 0 yk | 
Tomalonis, V.C. Huckenpahler, S.L. Cline, D.G. Rivkind, J. Guidone | 
Ellis, A.H. Darling, N.B. Smith, M.I. Greenbaum, A.D. Sailer 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Scienc 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies (opportunity for specialization in elemen 


or dance T 


Davidoff, D.C. Frechtll 


e in H 


specialization in adaptive physical education, dance, perceptu 
ment, general physical education, exercise science, therapeutic re 
tourism development and travel administration) are offered by the E 
Education and Human Development (see pages 101-31). activi 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of v stud?" | 
of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and t 
assumes full responsibility therefor. | 


First Group in the ga? | 

With the exception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees " course’ of 
of Education and Human Development, credit for HKLS activities (fe 
not recognized for the baccalaureate degree. Most first-group course? ission 
both in the fall and spring semesters and may be repeated with pe 
the instructor. 
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10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
ing Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
4 Beginning/ Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
ning Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
geesinning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
ance (1) Staff 
M ning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
p Poil Fencing (1) Staff 
» ketball (1) Staff 
^ olleyball (1) Staff 
ae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) Staff 
M ing Tennis (1) Staff 
termediate Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) Staff 
Oga (1) Staff 
. Conditioning (1) Staff 
p Roller Skating (1) Staff 
ing Swimming (1) Staff 
y Wwimming/Life Saving (1) Staff 
y termediate Swimming (1) Staff 
y Pringboard Diving (1) Staff 
procter (1) Staff 
getcketball (1) Staff 
TI (1) Staff 
4 quash 1) Staff 
eam Handball (1) Staff 
it Aerobic Dance (1) Staff 
Synastics (2) Staff 
Rp, Phasis on apparatus and trampoline. 
UDan Technique I (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
M e Technique II (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
De ediate/Advanced Tennis (2) Staff 
p et of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive 
% s a lifetime sport. 
gaging Water Safety for Instructors (2) Staff 
tuba ng (2) Staff 
p laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
à Sprin diate/Advanced Badminton (2) Breen 
ie ediat Ballet Technique (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
y Pe Sports (2) Staff 
i pring Ports (2) Staff 
Aguas: 
k Pa) € Leadership (2) Staff 
h Spring) ning/Weight Training (2) Staff 
and Movement Activities for Children (2) Staff 
yp, Pring) 


laborator, Riding (2) Staff 


fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
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i T 
j -" Eum fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring 
66 Synchronized Swimming (2) il 

68 Sport Clinics (2) 8t 
Special intensive study and skill development. í 
100 Experimental Course (3) St? | 

Secon 

d Group snoda 


101 Physical Education and Sports in 
Human Resource Centers (3) ls 
Development of physical education and sports programs in scho?'| 
and play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum. | 

102 Movement Education (3) Sno x 
Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on P 
lem-solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6. (Fall) 


103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Sno 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) iso" 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and | 
studies; orientation to professional competencies. yao 

104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Da vel 


Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the vi 


agency, marketing tourism and travel, research and developmes s | 
tourist destinations, and the economic and social impact of to 


(Fall) ng | 
105 Introduction to Therapeutic Recreation/ Farbman, $0 
Adaptive Physical Education (3) sic! 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to adaptive phy 
education and therapeutic recreation. (Fall) w | 
GreenbaY, 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) xp 
General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and eit | 
mental points of view. Exploration of professional opp? 
and training. (Fall) | 
107 Ethnic Dance (2) jos 
Methods and materials of European folk and social forms 9 
Laboratory experiences assigned. (Spring) Woods" 
108 Dance Improvisation (3) cs Y. | 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamis 
formance and composition through improvisational te 
(Fall and spring) wib” 
i 109-10 Dance Composition (3-3) in. HKÍS 1 
| HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of composition g 408 Ld 
advanced problems in composition. Prerequisite: HKL | 


equivalent. (Academic year) Geot 
111-12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) lid 

Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. | 

demic year) pash”, | 


113-14 Practicum (3-3) tary 9 s 
Pre-practice teaching or practical experience in eleme oat? 
ondary school physical education; adaptive physic& erie 

field exP | 


dance, or tourism settings. Seminars relating to ' 

(Academic year) Guido, 
115 Movement Technique for Theater (2) 22 expl | 

Basic body awareness, sensory awareness, and movem m d 


tion. Analysis of movement and dramatic justification o 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 


SE ODIT UC PNE IE ee 


116 Mime Movement and Theater (2) Staff 
Fundamentals of mime for the beginner. Isolation and illusion ex- 
ercises. Work with masks, building improvisation and set panto- 
mimes. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 

117 Dance Education (3) Johnson 
Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual ap- 
proaches to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic set- 
tings. Prerequisite: HKLS 157. (Fall) 


118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) Staff 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composition 
studies. Prerequisite: HKLS 109-10 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

119 Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 


Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles, 
methods and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary edu- 
cation with consideration for special education. 


120 Repertory (1 or 2) Staff 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission of 
instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

1 Modern Dance Technique I (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 53 or 
equivalent. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

1 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Kane 


Onceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including 
Planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of mate- 
1 rials and evaluation: basic health knowledge. (Spring) 
23 Modern Dance Technique II (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
dvanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 121 or equivalent. May 
129 © repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
"ntroduction to Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
Oncepts of motor skill learning applied to teaching and coaching 
i Skills, (Fall) 
30 Introduction to Motor Development (3) Snodgrass 
tudy of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement 
Skills throughout the life span. (Spring) 
Student Teaching (6 to 12) Nashman 
Tequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permission 
Us, of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


133 


History (3-3) Johnson 
Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural sig- 
nificance of dance as art, education, and social behavior. (Aca- 
emic year) 
Co ce and Movement Analyses (3) Whipp 


ncepts and elementary principles of movement analysis with em- 
138 Phasis on effort and shape. (Spring) 
purticulum, Organization and Administration of George 
Cu sical Education and Athletics (3) 
culum and administration related to physical education and ath- 
Programs. Professional ethics. 
Stud, 8 Behavior (3) Snodgrass 
yd of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individual 
M team sports, (Spring) 
Thee Production for Dance (3-3) Staff 
ligh Ty and practicum in technical aspects of dance production, 
ting, Sound, theater management, costuming, make-up, publicity, 


c 


139 
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151 Kinesiology (3) 


156 Application of Recreational Skills to Georg 
Contemporary Lifestyles (3) m 
Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportun 


7 Dance Technique Theory (3) 


analysis and practice of contemporary dance techniques. rg? | 
158 Safety: Prevention, and Care of Sports Injuries (3) pur 
Safety education, liabi'ity, prevention and care of sports inju 
related personnel, facilities, and equipment. pai? 
164 Physiology of Exercise (3) T. 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercis 


(Fall) s | 
171 Current Professional Literature and Competencies (3) Snodf, 
Study of current literature with implications for HKL8 specializ fes 


sional competencies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103 or permission ¥ 

structor. cuf 
172 International Experiences (1 to 6) 

Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. gf 
173 Independent Study (1 to 3) f spec 

Individually designed model for intensive study in an area 0 nd 
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promotion, and audiovisual techniques. (Materials to be purchased) | 
(Academic year) 
staf | 


144 Choreography (3) 


Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 10 | 
10 or equivalent; HKLS 141-42 recommended. (Fall and spring) 


0 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) Stal 


Systematic study of the structure of the human body, with emph@ 
on joints, muscles, and neuromuscular mechanisms. (Fall) pot? 
| 


sics, anatomi 


Analysis of human movement, including mechanical phy i 
in anatom) 


and physiology. Prerequisite: an approved course 


(Spring) 


des ni 
for recreational activities. Current trends in community recreatio ' 
development and program planning. May be repeated for credit 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
withe” 


ology! | 


Theoretical foundations of dance: Applied principles of kines) 


t : ctor 
these functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instru” | 


use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation O 


r indore jot | 


interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency fo i 
work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be rep 


credit. gs 
175 Music for Dancers (3) m 
Rhythmic theory and analysis; resources in music and accomp *] 


principles for dance. Prerequisite: basic knowledge 9 


theory. (Spring, even years) 3) padl” ! 
178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings ( ' 
Same as Educ 178. A | 
184 Workshop (1, 3, or 6) 4 for ! 
Titles announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 
with permission of advisor | and l 
187-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3-3) Donne's j 
Same as Educ 187-88. pavid? 
odo! 


190 Sales Management for Travel Agents (3) with meth 


An in-depth study of agency products and services, 
ogies for maximum control and efficiency. (Fall) 
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191 Business Management for Travel Agents (3) Davidoff 
Basic principles of business administration applied to small busi- 
nesses in general and to travel agencies in particular. General man- 
agement concepts (planning, organizing, leading, and controlling), 
with specific applications in management areas, including personnel, 
finance, office operations, law, and insurance. (Spring) 

192 Marketing Management for Travel Agents (3) Davidoff 
Marketing theories as applied to the travel agency. Coverage of the 
marketing mix in travel, market segmentation, market planning, and 
the use of advertising and other communications techniques. Empha- 
sis on increasing profitability through planned marketing programs. 
(Fall) 

193 Domestic and International Tourism (3) Davidoff 
An overview of tourism theory, with emphasis on how such knowl- 
edge can help the travel agent understand and improve his or her 
function. Emphasis on the psycho-social aspects of tourism on the 
traveller and host community. Economic and social impacts are 


discussed. (Spring) 
200 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
y Group 
202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) Stallings 


Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, 
concepts, and models of learning applied to teaching and coaching. 
(Fall and spring) 

205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: Stallings 
Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques (3) 
Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assumptions 
and diagnostic-therapeutic techniques. (Spring) 
Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) Snodgrass 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and analysis 
0f motor behavior throughout the life span, with special emphasis on 
Period from birth to age eight and on the aged. (Fall) 


? Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Snodgrass 
cation (3) 
trent philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
Instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 
9 Administration of Therapeutic Recreation Services (3) Staff 


evelopment of recreation and tourism opportunities for disabled, 
elderly, and other special populations; emphasis on administrative 
Competencies in community organization, communications, consulta- 
On, program development, evaluation, and fiscal maragement. 
249 (Spring) 
Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) Songster 
A aptive physical education for handicapped populations; develop- 
ent of competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program 


244 sign and evaluation, consultation, and communications. (Fall) 
Pro peutic Recreation Practice (3) Farbman 
fessional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation 


Fvices to handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. 
Phasis on client assessment, activity analysis, treatment program- 

» and relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation 
als, (Spring) 


Um ee a 


aa 
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245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping pl 
Conditions (3) 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic # 
orders associated with handicapping conditions: implications " 
programming and facility development as related to therape! 
recreation, adaptive physical education, and other therapies. 

249 Tourism, Recreation, and the Quality of Life (3) Hous 
Impact of leisure on cultural devélopment and social values; SP y 
emphasis on psychosocial aspects of tourism and recreation. May 
taken for undergraduate credit with permission of the instmue 
(Fall) j 

250 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) Be 
Organization and management concepts, theories, and issues, st " 
ing application of theory through analysis of short case exam 
drawn from the broader range of the travel and tourism indus, 

251 Theories and Techniques of Leisure Lifestyle Planning (3) Sm. 
Overview of theories and concepts of leisure counseling, leisure yl 
cation, and total leisure lifestyle planning. Emphasis on metho 7 
techniques of leisure assessments, attitudinal change, and facili yi | 
leisure planning for special populations as well as the general pur 

252 Supervision in Therapeutic Recreation (3) 95 
Roles and functions of supervision in therapeutic recreatio 
service. Didactic and experiential activities related to pro 
solving in supervision, Emphasis on group dynamics an 
sonal communication skills in supervisory responsibilities. prod 

256 Sports Medicine (3) 

Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic tre 


to | 
4 


s5 


o^ | 
atment, rehabilitat 


and prevention of sports-related injuries. Keel 
257 Principles and Concepts of 

Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) jp 9 

General overview of the employee health/fitness movement er 


U.S. and other countries. Public and private health policy lii 
tions will be analyzed together with national economic a 
trends relating to the subject. Evaluation of model programs: 
dures, and current practice. Keel | 


258 Organization and Management in Health/Fitness (3) plies Ln 
Analysis of organization and management theory as it ATLA 
current political and economic problems related to the he vith 


fitness industry. Emphasis on leadership development for 
i conflict and implementing change. parti” 
260 Tourism Development (3) F devel”, 
Relationship of economic theory and principles to tourism sve 9 
ment; applications of economic analysis techniques to eU 
tourism field. (Fall) gil 
261 Planning for Tourism (3) 
Integrated planning for travel and tourism organizations, cts; 
and physical development for comprehensive tourism PrO Fal) | 
sideration of basic concepts, approaches, and models. agel BY, | 
262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) E t of rA 
Understanding components of tourism policy, development gio 
for tourism policy analysis, and description of tourism d 
in the government and private sector. (Spring) Troe’ à 
265 Sports and Politics (3) i 
Political analysis applied to sports policy; comparat 
to the study of the relationships between ideology, €€ 


ve aP? 


"t 
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velopment, and the types and levels of government involvement in 


sports policy. (Spring) 

270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) Johnson 
Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arts and 
dance as a performing art, with application to criticism. (Spring) 

271 Dance Reconstruction (1 to 3) Staff 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from dance 
SCOres. (Fall and spring) 

273 Advanced Choreography (3) Staff 


Group or solo choreography. Course work includes responsibility for 
auditions, rehearsals, and presentation in concert. May be repeated 


once for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 144 or equivalent. (Fall or 
Spring) 

276 Dance in Society (3) Johnson 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and 
literature. 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 


Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; 
development of advanced professional competencies. May be re- 
peated for credit with permission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 

282 International Experiences (1 to 12) Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) Staff 


Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including con- 
ference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with per- 
mission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 

Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall and 
Spring) 


293 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
296 S 


ay be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 

ystems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) Shafer 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design techniques, and 
Other systems approaches applied to travel and tourism services. 


(Fall) 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Breen and Staff 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the stu- 
dent. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 

299 Thesis Research (6) Staff 


Group 


^" Experimental Course (3) Staff 


rimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) Staff 


"yi GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


„On Individual Programs 


"nq a th (Chairman and Program Director), B. Catron, J. Cordes, R. 


S 


Maste, Udents with individualized interdisciplinary programs of study for 


Hufford, P. Lengermann, C. Rice 


tadua 
h te S 


chool of Arts and Sciences offers the course listed below pri- 


grees in Special Studies. The Committee on Individual Programs, 
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which has supervisory responsibility for Individual Programs students, provide 


the faculty for the Colloquium. 
su 


250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary 
Methodologies (3) E 
Analysis from several perspectives of the problems inherent in in A 
disciplinary study and research, conditions which justify intero" 
plinary work, norms and strategies for success, and case stl " 
Required for all students in Individual Programs. Open to other i? 


f 
disciplinary students with permission of the Colloquium Direct? | 

(Spring) 
INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES . — 


Members of the Institute wh 
G. Sigur (Director), M. Atkin, C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, " 
Johnson, Y. Kim, C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, J. Pelzman, V. Petrov, C. | 
M. Sodaro, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


Associate Members of the Institute „p.P 
J. Banister, J.J. Dziak, E.M. Hadley, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, W.H. Lewis, ™ 
mundo, P.A. Smith, E.L. Warner 


pr 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study me 
School of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack backgror gr 
Soviet and East Asian studies are required to take undergraduate c tor! 
selected by the advisor as prerequisite to graduate work. Related prepr afi 
undergraduate courses include the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 134, 1 " 40 
Hist 137, 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; PSc 1, 9, 106, 10^ 
131, 165, 168, 170, 173; Psyc 151. e 1” 
For description of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pag ". 
For description of the courses listed below, see the appropriate dep 


listing. 


ECONOMICS | 
po? 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) pat?! | 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in i 
Communist Countries (3) w 
269 Economy of the People’s Republic of China I (3) w 
270 Economy of the People’s Republic of China II (3) pad | 
271 Economy of Japan (3) pels 
281 International Economics (3) 9| 
367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) 
GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE A esh 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) p si 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) pani! 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on | 
Contemporary China (3) 
HISTORY pet 


205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) 
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206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 

215 Readings Seminar: Communist Monolith that Petrov 
Never Was (3) 

217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Atkin 
Soviet Thought (3) 

232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 

237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) Petrov 

246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 


Russia and Soviet Union (3) 
253 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thornton 
254 Research Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thornton 


255-56 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Thornton 
Strategic Relations Since World War II (3-3) 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 


288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 


295~96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3) Johnson 


"mcr SCIENCE 


207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 


Readings in Marxism and Leninism (3) Elliott, Linden 

0 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClintock 
231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintock 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) Sodaro 
264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
overnments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 

7 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 

: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
2 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Elliott 
oe Politics of the People’s Republic of China I (3) Hinton 
1 Politics of the People’s Republic of China II (3) Hinton 

2 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) Hinton 
hternational Politics of the Far East (3) Hinton 

291 Overnment and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim 
292 olloquium: East Asia (3) Hinton 
olloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


X NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


lof Public and International Affairs. 


O 
> ay 


Languages and Literatures. 
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JAPANESE PA f; — ae 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


Associate Professors R.C. Willson, P. Robbins (Chairman) 

Adjunct Associate Professor J. Deakin " 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.L. Courage, J.P. McGill, E. Rogers, 
Fonda, C. Blount, R.R. Mueller, T.O. Cron, D. Haun, J.P. Martin, 
Fogarty, D.L. Smith, B. Taylor, S.B. Welchman, J.P. Jones, F.G. Graves 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism (departmental)—The follow 
requirements must be fulfilled: T 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students Fag 
ning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than Engl 12 in satis 
the English composition requirement.) er! 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 
and 3. p| 
3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses 
Journalism, including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) nine semester hours poi 
from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester "m 
chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117, 129, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 160, 170, 199 y 
4. Required as a minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 pv" 
hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major 8 
in one other department or field of study. 0 nu 
Recommended electives: Econ 121, 142, 157, 161, 162, 181-82; psc 14 "T 
112, 114-15, 116, 118, 119, 120, 122; Psyc 115; SpDr 132, 133, 134, 135-36; 
97, 105. 


y 
Minor in journalism—The student must complete 21 semester hou? 
journalism, including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from 36 n 
116, 117, or 170; three courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 1 
151, or 155; and any one other journalism course. 


g 
d 95,3 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 125, 133, 1 


138, 139, 190 and 196. 


First Group 
71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other me m. 
political, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom L1 
national students who lack knowledge of U.S. history shens ^ 
Hist 71-72 before taking Jour 71. Jour 72: mass media, pre odit 
contemporary journalism, emphasis on federal government: 


lations. (Academic year) 
Second Group robb 
111 Reporting (3) ed, Labor 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Typing require® 
fee, $10 (Fall and spring) mith Ty 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Colds materi r 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic pak” 


M Ru 4 er 
publication; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaP 


(Fall and spring) 
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116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Smith 
yout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house 
organs, and similar publications for associations, institutions, and 
industry. (Fall) 
azine Editing (3) Graves 
e editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the 
editorial goals and planning content and production to meet them. 
tà Editing copy for general and specialized magazines. (Spring) 
Feature Writing (3) Willson 
Tee-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through inde- 
t Soden investigation. (Fall) 


hu 


Science Writing (3) Staff 
ty titing science news for the mass media. (Spring) 
News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Lichter 
tis e as PSc 129. 
Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarger 
E Verage and writing of local news. (Fall) 
anced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Cron 
| Pecialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) 
anced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 
In tigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
"depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social 
affairs, Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Pre anced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Blount 
Paring news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
t (Spring) 
Taki journalism (3) Fonda 
ng and processing photographs for publication, picture selection, 


PPing, captions. Students must purchase their own film and 
E Paper. Laboratory fee, $35. Students who received credit for 
ei 23 or 24 cannot receive credit for Jour 140. (Fall and spring) 
Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Welchman, Haun 
Vanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo 
labor. Students must purchase their own film and print paper. 
Oratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23 and 24. (Spring) 

pj, Ced Photojournalism (3) Staff 
Phas Stories and photo essays in black and white or color; em- 
on layout, captions, text. Students must purchase own film and 
Paper, Laboratory fee, $35. Admission by permission of instruc- 


pa, Spring 

Princi les and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Mueller 
ager Ples, problems, and ethics of public relations for government 
institut commercial establishments, educational and other public 
Sp lions. Case histories of successful programs. (Fall and 

Mg e ring) 


Growth t Information (3) Co 
of information activities in government and the role of the 
tion ation specialist. -Writing and editing for government informa- 
LM Operations. (Spring) 
The v COVerage in Washington (3) Willson 
tatio, SShington news beats, channels and sources of news in the 
3 Capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local 
“enters and press briefings. 
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151 Editorial Writing (3) Robb 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, | 
tion of editorials and columns of news commentary in a free P 
(Spring) at 

155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Mi i 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment fof 

| 


mass media. (Fall) | 
Robbi” 


160 New Directions of Journalism (3) cti 
A survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern non 
reportage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and iol 

170 News Publication Management (3) Col anit 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of adve 
circulation, promotion, accounting and administration, and mini 
cal departments in newspapers and other publications. (Sp 

190 Internship in Journalism (3) wst 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in a "7 
ington area news office. Admission restricted to senior jO ring) 
majors selected by a departmental committee (Fall and oF tag! 

195 Documentary Photography (3) Ba 
Same as Art 195. 

196 Senior Project (3) rt 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort under s 
in consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A eat 
request describing the project must be presented to the staff " 


a 


for approval, and filed with the student's advisor in the 
before registration. (Fall and spring) 

198 Law of the Press (3) tion # 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publica 
contempt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor la 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, 
ment on public characters, right of privacy. (Fall) $ 

199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) [o 
Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, o 
aspects of communication. May be repeated for credit. 


JUDAIC STUDIES _ Merger m — 


Committee on Judaic Studies B. vis 
Zi 


D.A. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, olko* 
D. Pollock, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, M. Ticktin, H.E. Yeide, Jr. J.E. | 


ski 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary Prog f 
in Judaic Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This Pr erat 
intended for students who wish to investigate the history, language ice of 
religious and philosophical thought, and political and social expe s ($ 
Jewish people from the perspective of several academic disciplines, relati 
who wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of Judaism an Ib a st 
ship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to e 
in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see page 435].) p 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies (interdepartme? 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 365 


3 Required courses for the major (30 semester hours): 
| (a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115 16, 213 or 238. 
two meaningfully related courses selected from each of two of the 

llowing groups: I—Anth 177, 180; Art 111, 112: II- Clas 100, 101, 102; Engl 175; 
ist 107, 108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 292, 

88, 294; IV—Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172; V—PSc 177, 178, 277, 278, 290; VI— 

Yb 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 

184, 209, 291, 292. 


a dents applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies must, in 
tion to meeting the general requirements (see pages 80-81), present evi- 
Rend of exceptional preparation in the field of J 
wj, tons from high school teachers and/or 
factory interview with the Committee on Judai 


udaism, provide strong recom- 
counselors, and complete a 
c Studies. 


paler in Judaic Studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, chosen 

bom Sultation with an advisor designated by'the Committee on Judaic Studies, 

las 21-22, 2: 24, 25-26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 
17, 113, 114, 115, 116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238. 


" 


Cs. 


RETE ee ee 
it, 9n Latin American Studies 


yon (Chairman), C. Allen, B.L. Boulier, T.F. Carroll, M. Grow, J. 
M ld R.L. Humphrey, Jr., P.F. Klarén, M. Koch-Weser, E. Marasciulo, 


M "eJ 
lij ttock, T. Morrison, G. Palacios, J.W. Robb, L.R. Scheman, F.R. 


Rls of Arts with a major in Latin American Studie 

l Th, P ing requirements must be fulfilled: 

2 Re "—-— requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
Yo Ted Courses in related areas— Span 1-2, 3-4; 
3 Re, uielvalent is recommended.) 
i Hist -- Courses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 185, or 190; Econ 185; Geog 
X 157 i PSc 183-84; and six semester hours chosen from Span 151-52, 
NN ' Or other approved courses; (b) 18 semester hours, including an 
nary seminar (287) in one of the following areas: anthropology, 

S scies ography and regional science, Hispanic literatures, history or 
nce. The required courses listed in (a) which are in the selected 
? included in computing the required 18 semester hours for (b). 


rti > 
mt hy Lotin American Studies -Required: one Latin American course in 
| Politica < member disciplines (anthropology, economics, geography, his- 
otg science, and Spanish-American literature). Two years (or equiva- 
Mur, s language is prerequisite. 
DAN ! 
ed f Arts in the field of Latin American Studies—See the School of 


s (interdepartmental) 


or equivalent. (Span 


ates fon ational Affairs, pages 162-79. 


XS an T the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin American 
as area of specialization in the field of history, Spanish American 
IN an area of Specialization in the field of Romance languages and 


0 ^ 
y, Politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the field 
*nce, 
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Courses Dealing with Latin America: 


Anthropology—115, 170, 172, 185, 190, 215, 262, 268, 272, 282, 287 
Economics—185, 233, 234, 251, 252, 285-86, 287, 290, 291 
Geography and Regional Science—127, 133, 161, 223, 250, 261, 287, 290, ? 
History—161, 162, 163-64, 165, 166, 261, 262, 287 

Political Science—183, 184, 283, 284, 285 

Portuguese—31-32 p 
Spanish 91—92, 141, 143, 151-52, 155-56, 157 58, 253, 255, 250, 261, 


266, 287 | 


LITERATURE—INTERDEPARTMENTAL GRADUATE STUDIES _—~ 


Committee on Interdepartmental Literature Studies Qi 
G. Ludlow (French), N.N. Natov (Slavic), J.A. Plotz (English), J-A: | 
lund (English), P.G. Sáenz (Spanish), K. Thoenelt (German) 


eats! 
Interdepartmental Literature Studies seeks to provide graduate stud l 
departmental literature programs with a greater understanding and SPP f 
tion of the interrelated aspects of Western literatures. The courses offe gri 
under the direction of a committee whose members are drawn from the ¥ 
modern literature departments within the University ph 
Courses are offered for Masters (non-thesis) and doctoral candidates s 
or more of the following literatures: English, French, German, Russian; sh 
and Spanish-American. Participating departments have agreed that cal ". 
for graduate degrees may take a maximum of 6 semester hours of COUP cg 
outside their own department as credit towards their Masters and tot ¥ 
degrees. Courses in foreign literatures are conducted in English 8P op. 
foreign language, at the discretion of the instructor All courses pay | 
qualified undergraduate students as elective credit when taken outsi ool! 
major field. Students should consult with the departmental committee 
and the course instructor before selecting courses. "d 
For description of the courses listed below, see the 
listing. Course offerings will not be restricted to the present listing. 


appropriate dep 


ENGLISH j 
i quits! 

125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) 
133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) post! 
157 20th-Century Drama (3) quits, 
225-26 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3-3) p 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) | 
GERMAN jl 
di atis gee ; T 
111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures (3-3) Th cil 


126 France and Germany (3) 
161 Directed Readings in German Literature I (3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
French Cru? 


135 Comparative Medieval European Literature (3) 
229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) 
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241 The Age of Enlightenment in Europe (3) Ludlow 
242 Seminar: The French Novel and Theater in the Ludlow 
18th Century (3) 


Ludlow 


135 Comparative Medieval European Literature (3) 


Cruz-Sáenz 
137 The Spanish Civil War and tl 


1e Creative Artist (3) Barnett 
NAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) 


Natov 
156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) 


Rowe 


"INAGEMENT SCIENCE 


pessors M.M. Wofsey (Emeritus), R.F. Ericson, G.I 
hoj * Vaill, J. Harvey, E.B. Adams, W.E. Halal 

Aggy, oti! Lecturers T. O'Connor, R.H. Walther, Z.A. Shavell 

[n ote Professors J.F, McCarthy, Jr., R.L. Holland, E.K. Winslow 


irman), W.W, Hardgrave, J.P, Coyne, E.H. Forman, S. Umpleby, E.W. 
ahn, J. Lobuts, Jr., J.H. Carson, L. Graff, J.D. Frame 


ton, Brams of study leading to the degrees of Bache 
UM Master of Business Administration, Master of Science in Information 
emg Technology, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public 


Witr ation are offered by the School of Government and Business Ad- 
tion (see pages 131-62). 


.. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, 


lor of Business Administra- 


107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) 


of behavioral science research and practice as related to 
management. Emphasis on the basic human processes which con- 
lig tribute to the functioning of organtzations. 


Lobuts and Staff 


ocessing. Assignments involve flow charting and 
Computer programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and 
lig are run on the SGBA computer. Laboratory fee, $25. 

mputer Programming for Information Systems (3) Coyne, Carson 
Co OL programming for business and government data processing 


*PPlications, For students already familiar with basic computer con- 
cepts, flow charting, 


and programming. Emphasis on practical com- 
pater applications in accounting and management information 
120 Ystems, Prerequisite: Mgt 118 or Stat 


97. Laboratory fee, $25. 
A, d mation Systems Development I ( 3) 
Sessment of the syst 


ipiPuter-based information systems, e.g., 


systems analysis and de- 
b Phases, Prerequisite: Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. 
121 pag TAtory fee, $25. 


A quation Systems Development II (3) 


Carson, Coyne 
er examination of the 


information systems development 


IW ee 


£ 
D e ES RET 


UU a o 


Qn” 
i he 


Pea CS a 
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process, including concepts and techniques for a 
introduction, operation, and maintenance 
mated information system Prerequisite: Mgt 1 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 

122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) 


study project, or field experience as 


local public or private organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 OF F | 


mission of instructor. 


Third Group 
200 Organization and Vaill, Adams, 


Management (3) Brown, R 
For designated students in the MBA program. 
to organizational concepts, management princip 


theory in public and private organizations. Evolution of me^ 


ment thought, functions, and practices, stressing 


approaches, general systems theory, and continge 


201 Contemporary Issues in Management (3) 
An advanced management course designed to e 
issues of organizations and management. Curre 
cent research findings will be analyzed. Topics 
social responsibility, government regulations, 


ployee participation. Prerequisite: Mgt 200 or equivalent. 
210 Individual and Group Lippitt, Har 


Dynamics in Organizations (3) 


For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in 
with human behavior in organizations. Theoretical and pe 


derstanding of the roles of interpersonal and 
management. Focus on individuals and groups 


tional settings. Intensive work group experience focusing OP ! 


research, and group analysis. 

211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues 
ethics, interpersonal relations, organizational 
problems. Problems in behavioral science resear 
210. 


212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey: 
Review of research, theory, and practice relatec 
human change. Students are provided the opportunity to 8 
learning in various settings and to demonstrat 


An independent or group-study project in information systems 


velopment which may involve faculty-supervised research, p! 
an intern systems analyst n 


consumerism, 


ssessment, selection | 


of a newly designed auto 


20 or permission "| 


Coyne, Cars" 


a ca 


Ericson, McCall 
oman, Halal, Lot, 
Integrative appi 
les, philosophy | 


present manage 

ncy management s 
Adams, Halal, Wi 
xplore contem ," 
nt literature "^ 
include produ "a 


vey, Winslow: 
dei i 
"LÀ 
"LI 
group dynami 


in various orf 
Wi 
such as autor jg 


change, and jte: M 
ch. prerequis 


i to the pry b | 


e compe we” 


various media. This course emphasizes the relations iP  inst™ 


theory and practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or pe 


v 
Mes rvey: 
Lippitt, Ha 1 


tor. 

213 Organizational Development: Concepts 
and Methods (3) 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of 
organizational structure, processes, and growth. 


tional change will be developed with a taxonomy 9 pre 
initiating action to further organizational development. 


Mgt 210, 212; or equivalent. 
214 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) 
Examination through actual practice, as well as 


person or group. Dynamics of the consulting pro 


rmission 


y! 

different coy 
dels 0 

Mode f methods | 


theory: 


of the helping process between one person or grouk be ex? 


cess W! 
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48 well as role differences in internal and external consultation. De- 
Velopment of skill in the helping relationship will be furthered. Pre- 
requisite: Mgt 210, 212; or equivalent. 

5 Conflict Management: Theory, Concepts, and 
Methods (3) 


Xploration of the wavs power is used in conflict situations. Stu- 
dents will discuss and experience ways to make conflict a creative 
rather than a negative experience. Methods of conflict resolution will 
e practiced. Conflict in the micro (person-to-person) to macro (sys- 
lem-to-system) level will be explored. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or per- 
" mission of instructor 
8 Computer Programming with Graff, Hahn, Coyne, 
usiness Applications (3) Carson, Forman 
Or designated students in the MBA program. Basic principles, 
lerminology, and organization of computer systems. Emphasis on de- 
Veloping a proficiency in the use of higher-level programming lan- 
Buage via computer solutions to production management and 
2p Accounting problems. Laboratory fee, $25. 
antitative Factors in Hahn, Forman, Hardgrave 
inistration (3) 
ürvey of quantitative techniques in solution of management prob- 
ems, Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
Areas for their application; use of the computer in solving such 
Models, Linear programming, probability, decision-making under un- 
Certainty, queuing and inventory models, simulation. Prerequisite: 
ine 202, 218, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $10. 
duction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Hahn, Forman 
Int, Applications (3) 
Oduction to probability theory and its applications in manage- 
tud. Science and operations research: foundation course for further 
Y of advanced probabilistic methods in operations research 
Ple spaces, conditional probability, common distributions, ran- 
E" Variables, simple stochastic processes. Prerequisite: Math 52 or 
Man, equivalent. (Fall) 
T thematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 
Te ch, aues and Applications (3) 
elated ^ and applied considerations of linear programming and 
methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear 


app, ming, Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of 
lcati 


Lippitt 


Ten ^ aboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

Surve ques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 

niques and introduction to contemporary operations research tech- 

Vento a including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, in- 
Method. ES queuing models and simulation. Applications ot such 

dy Spring) s models of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222. 


Ageing in Applied Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 

qui, modeling exercises in applied operations research. Pre- 
b d Mgt 223 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Bxamin tration of Research and Development (3) Frame, Roman 

lng rin of technological, political, and economic factors affect- 
li &D environment; operational aspects; management problems 
' 80vernmental, and industrial organizations; project selec- 


DEDERE 


-es m 


Ld e 
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tion, resource allocation, personnel, planning and control, measul® | 
ment and evaluation (Fall and spring) 

231 Project Management (3) Rom? | 
Specialized aspects ol project management, inc luding development® 
requests for proposals; propo ;al preparation; project selection, I? 
agement, and costing and project managers Project manageme 


x ; iect 
skills applicable in a variety of organiz tional settings where proje? 


are used to accomplish operational objectives 

232 International Science and Technology (3) » 
Technology transfer to advanced countries and LDCs; the techn? 
logical basis of trade; international licensing, patenting and co, | 

) developmen 


Frame; Rom? 


duction activities; science, technology, and- economic 

international comparisons of scit ntific and technological capabilitit | 
current global issues involving technology; global transfer of milito 
technologies; expert controls of technology. Prerequisite: Mgt 2 l 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) i 


u 

235 Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Frame, Rome 
An examination of the legal, organizational, personnel, financial ty 
keting, and production aspects of establishing and maintaining "7. | 
nology-based ventures. Special attention focuses on patent protec : 
financial resources, tax im | 


trade secrets, licensing strategies, 
Case studies 0 


tions, and venture management approaches. 
high- and low-technology ventures. (Spring) pr | 
239 Seminar: Administration of 
Research and Development (3) ith yw | 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing Wi 4j 
ous phases of research and development management. T te? | 
vary each time the course is offered according to the emerg o 
nology, current operational problems, and student interest. 
site: six to nine semester hours of research and development I 
ment or permission of instructor. (Fall) car 
240 Survey of Information Technology (3) Graff, Adams, rof 
Management-oriented survey of key areas in information tec "T 
including hardware, software, systems development, manageme 
the computing milieu. Prerequisite: Mgt 218. cars? | 
241 Information Systems Development and Application (3) | — ilo, 
An advanced course in information tec hnology, emphasizing Fre » | 
phies, principles, and practices common to the develop™ go 
application of information systems. Different approaches are of w | 
case study materials are evaluated, and the various TO gll 
technical staff are considered. Prerequisite: Mgt 118. 
spring) cof? | 
242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) < oce] 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information Pent 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equip soft | 
software development. Selection of computers and relate ro | 
and equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission O 
(Spring) Ai 
243 Management of Information Technology (3) 


Advanced course emphasizing principles, practices, pu preted 
Case studie» 


the management of information technology. ^ 
site: Mgt 240, 242; or permission of instructor (Fall) ad por? 

. $ ' 
244 Information Systems and Car " 
ca^ | 


Telecommunications (3) 


inei f omm 
Principles of telecommunications; ap . 


plications of tele 
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for the transmission of data communications to enhance the flow of 
information within an organization. Identifying opportunities for 
Applying technology in ways that will support the efforts of an 
Organization. Terminology, hardware and software considerations, 
and calculations necessary for the specification and design of tele- 
Communication systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118. (Fall) 

45 Data Base Systems (3) Coyne 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest 
techniques for developing and implementing an effective data base 
System. Topics include data base organization, creation, and main- 
€nance; evaluation criteria; standardization of data base systems; 
mMpact of packaged data management systems; and analysis of the 
current state-of-the-art in data base development. Prerequisite: Mgt 

ut Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

Orkshop in Data Base Systems (3) Coyne, Forman 

alysis and solution of complex information problems through com- 
mercially available data base systems; development of evaluation 
me Odology, comparison of implementation strategies. "Hands-on" 

*Xperience with at least four major commercial systems. Prerequisite: 

W Mgt 119, 245. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 
fo er-Level Programming Languages Forman 
E Information Systems (3) 

Se of major programming languages in information technology. 
| for each language include syntax and semantics, ease of 
teens. coding and debugging, documentation standards and main- 
ay, Ance, suitability for particular problem areas and projected users; 

allability of languages on large-scale through minicomputers. A 
gg Panative analysis of these language and conversion problems is 

IM discussed. Prerequisite: Mgt 118. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 
nee of On-Line Information Systems (3) Carson, Forman 
bus duction to the analysis, design, and implementation of on-line 

ess information systems. Topics include requirements analysis, 
ne, nal Specifications, file design, man-machine dialogue design, 
bu nse time requirements, user psychology, human channel and 

Yn er Capacity. Prerequisite: Mgt 244; Math 51, 52. (Spring) 

: Information Technology (3) Staff 

Sup nt trends in the design and implementation of computer- 

Orted Systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through 

‘sion with leading experts in the field and analysis of literature. 

8 Quisite: Mgt 240, 242, 243; or permission of instructor. 
yp Pring) 


cee Systems (3) Carson 
Moun of operating systems; role of the operating system in 
ey e allocation activities inherent in large-scale digital computers. 
quje cialized functions of these systems are defined, and logical 
Moers of each are specified, including data structuring, multi- 
"ttem; ing, I/O spooling, and job control. Commercial operating 
Will be studied as examples. Prerequisite: Mgt 120, 121. 


An in uter Applications (3) Hahn, Carson, Forman 
"depth i ; 

items ; approach to the understanding and use of microcomputer 

tics amo Principles of microcomputers and distinguishing characteris- 

MINE Various microcomputer systems. Students work individu- 

My the microcomputer system in the laboratory. Prerequisite: 


Oratory fee, $25. (Spring) 


252 Information Resources Management (3) 


264 GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) Umpleby, Adams, au | 


Mgt 261. ag" | 
270 Mathematics and Hahn, Forman, Graff, H i 
Statistics for Management (3) di and s | 
For designated students in the MBA program. Mathematic robl” 


75 Managerial Statistics I (3) Forman, Hahn, jen | 
ent. TOP y 

Statistical methods and their applicability to managem adl 
ssion gott 
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Adam | 
Concepts and tools for integration of information systems, manag” 
ment systems, and organizational systems. Information as a resoure® | 
cost and value assessments, budgeting and accounting structures, 
evaluation of information as a resource. Prerequisite: Mgt 200, 249 


rmo 


equivalent. 


253 Security and Privacy of Information Systems (3) Adams, Fo * 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing t 
philosophies, principles, and practices of security management in s| 

ı computer-based systems Risk ass% 


impact of privacy legislation or 
ment, state of the art measures, trends in the 
field, and roles of the various levels of management and technolog 


staff. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 240. ! 
, Ada% 


information secun 


260 Introduction to General Systems Umpleby, Ericson, 


and Cybernetics (3) fs 
i i nct? 
Analysis of fundamental general systems and cybernetic 60 
evolving in various branches of knowledge and academic discip a$ | 
emphasizing their transcontextual and interdisciplinary nature iy 
stability, equilibrium, homeostasis, feedback, regulation, equ í aii | 
self-organization, variety, uncertainty, redundancy, paradox, 


second-order cybernetics, and self-reference. | 


261 Fundamentals of General Management Ericson, Adan 
Umpl' 


Systems and Organizational Cybernetics | 
(GEMSOC) (3) je 
Dynamics of organization and management from à general sys | 
and cybernetics viewpoint. Translation of GEMSOC reses met! 
theory into the world of organizational behavior and mans 5 
practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 260 or permission of instructor. ump 
| 


263 Case Studies and Field Ericson, Adams, 


Research in GEMSOC (3) inf 
Investigation of existing organizational structures and Ohio 
management processes from a GEMSOC. standpoint. Op "a 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual co 
tive studies. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. pric” 


Literature review and current practice analysis; modeling = em df 
tion exercises. Continuous and discrete representations: sy yis 
namics, set theory, kinematic graphs, information theory. j 


tistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial Pg 
d linea” ica! y 


Applications of functions, elements of calculus an tis 
Introduction to probability, frequency distributions, sta P 
ference, regression, and correlation. 


packages in applying the statistical techniques. prerequ d 
and 218 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $25 Ha " 
276 Managerial Statistics II (3) Forman, Hahn. igde Bl 
Statistical modeling of management applications. Topics o yr 


r ^ " r " a 
tiple regression, analysis of variance, analysis of covar 
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design and forecasting. The student will learn how to utilize computer 
software packages for statistical modeling. Prerequisite: Mgt 275 or 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 

290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. Laboratory fee may be imposed, depend- 
ing on requirements. (Fall or spring) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth G 
rou 
Fourth v 


-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered -as 
emand requires. 


the q 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Staff 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, poten- 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institutional 
arrangements to meet the needs of society, (Academic year) 

328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations research, 
such as fuzzy set theory, catastrophe theory, or Markovian decision 
Processes, May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Mgt 228 or 
Permission of instructor. 

365 Research Seminar in Umpleby, Adams, Ericson 
GEMSOC Theory (3) 

Advanced seminar on recent advances in GEMSOC. Examination of 
the sources of systems concepts in traditional fields; extension of 
existing theory into new areas. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 
Philosophic and Policy Issues in Ericson 
Institutional Articulation (3) 

eed for greater institutional coherence of managerial decision- 
Making in an “only one world” frame of reference. Systemic articula- 
tion and metasystemic integration: the planned evolution of more ef- 
fective institutional forms. Institutional sovereignty, organizational 


Morality, and human values: the search for general systemic opti- 
Mality. Prerequisite: Mgt 365. 


Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Vaill 
Osophy of science as applied to research in administration. 
Opics include the nature and current problems of epistemology, the 
evelopment and role of theories, and the relationship between 
301 eory, methodology, and empirical data. (Fall and spring) 
*thodological Foundations of Lauter 
nistrative Research (3) 
amination of the process of social science research, Use of models 
and theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of research 
Questions, hypotheses, operational definitions, research design, 
Sampling methods, and data analysis approaches. Primary emphasis 
9n the development of dissertation proposals. (Spring) 


390 


| 
| 
| 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the general examination. 


repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors D. Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), 


R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn 

Adjunct Professor J. Eftis 

Professorial Lecturer C.F. Osgood 

Associate Professors W.A. Smith (Emeritus), D.R.K 
Green, M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, M.M. Gupta 


Associate Professorial Lecturers C.M. Chambers, Y. 


mezzi, A. Heidrich, B. Jamil 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.E. O'Brien, H. Be 
Lecturers B.E. Gammon, S. Dillman, T.F. Wolfinger 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathe 


Staf | 


May be 


Staf 


— 


H. Kenyon, C. Taam 


“Henney, 1.1. Glick, MD 


»iman 


partmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79 85. Math sh | 
a prerequisite to | 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, 
may be waived upon examination before registration.) 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum 
second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 


and mathematically related courses in such subjects 
nomics and engineering. 


of 24 semester ho 


106, 121, 123, 139 an 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Ru 


Akiyama, M.A. Monte | 


| 


matics (de 


ol 
urs ^ | 
d1% 


mu 


as physics, statistics 


the | 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mo 
matics (departmental]—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71 
2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, 


2. 79-85 


a prerequisit 


may be waived upon examination before registration.) 


3. Required courses in related areas: 
(a) Stat 189-90 


(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the 
ment advisor, from social and management sciences, engineering & 


sciences, or computer sciences. At least 12 semester | 


one area, and at least six semester hours must be chosen from € 


engineering and computer science, engineering administration, 


n 


e to Math 9 ! 


m 


ours must be chose? yg. l 


mecha 


curses ao 


bered 101 or higher. For courses in applied science, civil engineering. nica o 
pP | 


gineering, and operations research, see the School o 
Science Bulletin. 
4. Required courses in the major—a minimum 


second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, 


Master of Arts in the field of mathematics- Prerequisite: à 
with a major in.mathematics from this University, or an equiv 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. 


30 semester hours of approved course work, with or withou 


pass a comprehensive examination. 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in mathematic 


such as statistics, a physical science, engineering, or 


f Engineering an 


of 24 semester bo 
139, 140; 
or 


bachelor’s 


Students mus 
ta thesis. gn 


de 
alent com 


dA 


0 
A 


deg” | 


a 


moti 
of applied mathe fe! 


sora 
economics. 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. Course work is divided 
between mathematics courses and courses from one area of application—eco- 
nomics, engineering (civil, computer science, electrical, engineering administra- 
tion, mechanical, or operations research), physics, statistics, or urban and 
tegiona] planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are selected in 
Consultation with the relevant department. 

andidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semeste 

aPproved course work, including Math 299 -300 Thesis Research, and must 
ass a comprehensive examination. At least 15 semester hours must be in 
Mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours of these from second-group 
Urses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selected area of applica- 


9n. Theses are jointly supervised by the department of mathematics and the 
artment concerned with the area of application, 


jeandidates for the degree of Maste 


r hours 


r of Science must complete 30 semester 
of course work and must pass a comprehensive examination. At least 
Semester hours must be in mathematics Courses, with no more than six 


ster hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement. 


wllaster of Science for Teachers- Prerequisite: 


of ester hours or equivalent in mathematics co 

ath 31; experience in teaching mathematics 
Required: 30 semester hours of approved s 
es, including Math 168. 


Mie” of Philosophy in the field of mathematics- -Required: the general re- 

Ments, pages 89-91, 96-99. The department doctoral program committee, 
ike Consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be 
tin. to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Ex- 
hich 9n; (2) the two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, 
V sty Must satisfy the foreign language requirement; and (3) the four areas 
doct dy in which the student must prepare for the General Examination. The 

ral rector of Research when the 


A bachelor's degree; at least 12 
urses, including the equivalent 
at the secondary school level. 
econd- or third-group mathematics 


ig, à Program committee will appoint a Di 

eg as selected (preferably early in the Program) one of the following 

fait fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract differential 

Bw, CAS, functional equations, generalized functions, groups of operators), 

Ratio, representations, linear algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and inte- 

blo Ordinary and partial differential equations, theory of numbers, and 
8eneral topology, analytic topology, topological groups). 


à mitior of Arts in' Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
Reg ematics -Prerequisite: the education curri ulum, pages 111-12. 
h 


hus d: the mathematics optio 
3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with 
Several additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school 
te .SiBebra and high school geometry. (Fall and spring) 
ê Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and Staff 
equisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 


Choo] geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
" (Fall and spring) 


eneral Mathematics I (3) e 


Sic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mathematical 
Se, groups. (Fall and spring) 
the 


Bp, °°Vernment and Business Administration does not accept credit for this 


n and the professional courses listed on 


Morris and Staff 


Prep 


course 


= 
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staf | 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 

Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability an 
statistics, matrices (Fall and spring) 
30 Precalculus (3) 

Set theory, inequalities, basi analytic 
il, trigonometric, logarit 
or one and one 


Bari and Staf 
geometry, functions and reif 
exponential func 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; half years of hig 


r 
one year of high school geometry and one half v= 
to registration, new 


algebra and trig? 


hmic and 


tions. Polynor 


school algebra, 
of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior 
students must take a placement examination in 
nometry (Fall and spring) f 
31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon and $18 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentis# 
Arc length. Conic section 


and logarithms with simple applications 
(Fall and spring) 


Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent." f 
32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon and Su 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions Techniques, | 
integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; Peal 
coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. 
and spring) 
33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 


Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integr | 


Topics in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and 8P 
junghem 


41 Calculus for Economists I (4) " 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary trans 
dental functions; marginal analysis for functions of one V8 prt 
optimization of functions of one variable applied to economics. 


Kenyon and suf 


requisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* (Fall and spring) eo? 
42 Calculus for Economists II (4) ung. 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, inclu jl 
input-output models; partial derivatives; multiple intégrals; ma ion 
analysis for functions of several variables; optimization of i y 


of several variables applied to economics; infinite series. 


site: Math 41. (Fall and spring) 
t51 Mathematics for the Social and 


Management Sciences I (3) "M graph o 
Solution of systems of linear equations; notion of function; rd 


p Y 
function; sequences; differential calculus of functions of on T 
must i 


able; exponential and logarithmic functions. New students pall go? 
a placement examination in algebra prior to registration. 
spring) dst 
m : : i n 
+52 Mathematics for the Social and Glick 8 


Glick an 


499 


Management Sciences II (3) f "T. 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions a pul? 
variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrang as E 
pliers; matrix algebra, linear programming; difference egun rint 


mathematics of finance. Prerequisite: Math 51. (Fall an 


Second Group 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) itional fe | 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propos "T i 


A ; : ions 
predicate calculi, computability, topics from foundation 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by exami 
t Social and management science students with a strong r 
advised to take Math 31, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52 
take Math 41 and 42 


32, 
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matics. Open to sophomores with permission of department. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of 
the real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring, odd years, when demand warrants) 

104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) 

Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 
with other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. Prerequisite: 
two years of high school mathematics. (Spring, even years, when 
demand warrants) 

106 Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon and Staff 

Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bari 
Prerequisite: Math 122 


Staff 


and 139, or permission of instruction. (Fall, 

even years, when demand warrants) 

111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Stone and Staff 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differen- 
tial equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. 


(Fall) 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Stone and Staff 


Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equa- 
tions. Topics in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. (Spring) 

113 Graph Theory (3) Bari 

irected and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; 
Connectivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; 
Coloring problems. Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequi- 
t Site: Math 32. (Spring) 
722 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Katz 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (includ- 
ng polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permis- 
Sion of department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
1 (Academic year) 
ear Algebra (3) Lee 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quad- 
E and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math 

1. (Fall) 

124 troduction to Matrix Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 
Perations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector 
Paces, characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. 
ystems of linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic 
orms, Applications to economic, biological, and physical models 


Terequisite: Math 32 or 42 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
los Spring) 
Linear Programming (3) Katz 
qumplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality 
eres, post-optimality, the transportation problem, integer pro- 
am 


(0 ming, applications. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. 
1 fered when demand warrants) 


Pr uction to Boundary-value Problems (3) Gupta and Staff 
1 requisite: Math 111 or 142. (Spring, even years) 
jective Geometry (3) Staff 


Man Wisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered when de- 
Warrants) 
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Junghenn, Taam 

Uniform convergence. 5 
(Fall) 

Junghenn, Taam 

1 differential equation f eo 

Prerequisite: Math 139 0 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Topology of R». Continuous mappings. 
ferentiable mappings. Prerequisite Math 33. 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 

Contraction maps, implicit function anc 
rems. Integration theory. Fourier series 
equivalent. (Spring) 

141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Glick and suf 
Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, ti 
geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140. (Spring, even years, 
mand warrants) 

142 Introduction to Differential Equations (3) Taam and staf 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include e 
istence theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and apP 94 
tions to physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 1^ 
or permission of instructor. (Fall) " 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) GT 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct mi 
iterative methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matri $ 
Solution of nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximate vers 
sentation of functions, splines. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equiv "^ 
and some knowledge of computer programming. (Fall, even » " 

154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) CUR 
Numerical differentiation and integration. Solution of ordinary ent 
ferential equations. Introduction to optimization theory, visi!" 
techniques. Least squares and applications, data fitting. Prereq 


introductory differen 
when 


Math 153 or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) taf 
157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney km of 
c 


Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integration an visit 
residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. ered 
Math 139. (Spring) suf 
168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) ari and” fo! 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Scien® iol | 
Teachers, teachers for in-service training Or students reco "I | 
by the department of education. Critical examination of Se uisi 
school mathematics, curricula, techniques and programs. prered wat 
Math 31 and permission of instructor. (Offered when dem? 


rants) 4 gs 
181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick "m alit 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of ge. d 
bra, senior status as major in Applied Mathematics. ( 
year) gil 
191 Special Topics (arr.) for ore 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated 
Offered upon demand. sie | 
a | 


Third Group 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) mal. 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited t° abi | 


matics and applied mathematics majors with demonstrate 
Prior approval of instructor required. May be repea 
(Fall or spring) 

W 


" $ * : ; vear. Cow 
Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every y d ware? 


title alone are offered when, and with such contents, 


as deman 


ALGEBRA 


201—2 Modern Algebra I and II (3-3) 
Fundamental concepts of groups, rings, and fields. 


203 Modern Algebra III (3) 
204 Representation Theory (3) 
205 Matrix Theory (3) 

206 Topics in Algebra (3) 


ANALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
*211 Complex Analysis I (3) 

complex numbers; elementary functions; 

Cauchy's theorem; m 
and Laurent series; 
tion; the residue tl 
branch points. P 

212 Complex Analysis II 
Harmonic functions, 
functions, the 
Hurwitz's theorem, normal families of functions 
ping theorem; analytic continuation, 
Math 211 or equivalent. 
rants) 

213 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) 
Topics chosen from 
functions, 


*214 


S 
aq 
Fi 


ness 
dit 


(Fal 


potential theory 
asymptotic expansions; 
and WKB methods, 
method, dual and singular integral equ 
Or an undergraduate course in 
years, when demand warrants) 
Measure and Integration Theory (3) 
Lebesgue measure and integr 
measures. Absolute continuity; 
Product spaces; 
calculus, 

15 Introduction 
Topological 
metric space; 
erators; Hahn-B 
closed-graph th 
eigenvalues, eigenvectors, inv 
tors; operational c 

2 Tequisite: adv 

16 Banach Alge 
Gelfand theory of c 
tone-Cech compactification; 
Operators, spectral theore 
Terequisite: knowle 
functional analysis 

Pring, odd years, 
troduction to Ord 
tst course in ordir 
of solutions; continuity 
ions; properties 
s even years) 


to Functional Analysis (3) 
and metric s 
Normed and Ban 


eorem and interior ma 


MATHEMATICS 


379 


Katz, Lee 
(Academic 


Lee 
Lee 
Katz 
Staff 


Liverman and Staff 


integrals; 
aximum modulus and Liouville theorem: Taylor 
classification of singularities; contour integra- 
1eorem; continuation, multivalued functions, and 
rerequisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 


Henney and Staff 


partial fractions. Mittag-Leffler theorem: entire 
theorem, the gamma ft 


inction; 


The Riemann map- 
Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, even years, when demand war- 


Liverman and Staff 


and conformal mapping, special 
steepest descent, stationary 
Fourier and Laplace 


phase, 


transforms, Wiener-Hopf 


ations. Prerequisite: Math 211 


complex variables. (Spring, odd 


Junghenn and Staff 


ation in abstract spaces. Probability 
Radon-Nikodym theorem; measure on 
Fubini theorem. LP spaces. Prerequisite: advanced 


Taam 


paces; Tychonoff theorem: completion of a 
ach spaces; linear functionals and op- 
anach theorem; principle of uniform boundedness; the 
pping principle; Hilbert spaces; 
ariant subspaces, and projection opera- 
alculus of functions defined on the spectrum. Pre- 
anced calculus. 


d Special Theory of Operators (3) 


ommutative B 


Taam 


anach algebras; function algebras, 
application to the spectral theory of 
m for bounded and unbounded operators. 
dge of measure and integration, introduction to 
, and Tychonoff and Stone-Weierstrass theorem. 
when demand warrants) 

inary Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
rential equations; existence and unique- 
of solutions with respect to initial con- 
of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 
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241-42 Mathematical Foundations of 


COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS py 
261 Combinatorics (3) «theo 
relations, counting ti? | 


Stochastic Processes (3-3) 


218 Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Staf 
219 Partial Differential Equations (3) Liverma® 
Classical and modern techniques for the exact and approximate solu: 
tion of P.D.E.s. Separation of variables, Green's functions, variation® 
methods, Hilbert space methods. Prerequisite: advanced calculus 
(Spring, odd years) 
220 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3) Liverme 
221 Calculus of Variations (3) Glic 
222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupt? 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear systems 
and nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximations. Nume 
cal differentiation and integration. Eigenvalues and cigenvectol* 
Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and computer p 
gramming. (Fall, odd years) te 
223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gup 
Partial Differential Equations (3) ye 
Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential p" 
tions. Error propagation, convergence and stability. Finite iffere 
and finite element methods for partial differential equations " 
requisite: knowledge of differential equations and computer 
gramming. (Spring, even years) . " 
224 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Livery 
225 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Live sick 
226 Control Theory (3) cuf 
27—28 Introduction to System Theory (3-3) Ke! | 
229 Mathematical Programming (3) suf 
230 Topics in Analysis (3) 8 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) Gup 
232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) yunghe™ 


Generating functions, recurrence 
Selected topics. Applications to statistical S 
theory, design of experiments operations research, linea 
namic programming, network theory. Prerequisite: unde 

modern algebra and linear algebra (Spring, odd years) p | 


262 Graph Theory (3) 


r an 


chemical isomer% 


Electrical and other networks matroids ‘ 
structure, linear programming, Opt rations research, Markov off | 

Feynman diagrams, selected topics in graph theory from "e W” 

topics to problems currently of research interest. (Spr | 

years) gil 

263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) | 
LOGIC nas | 
271 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) form 
Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): oye o^ 

rules, semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, ovpdel- Henk 1 


guage, deduction theorem, compactness theorem, 


E a ‘s 
pleteness theorem, Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth 


mechanics, info dy’ | 
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theorem. First-order recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and un- 


| decidability. (Fall, odd years) 
272 Topics in Logic (3) Nelson 
TOPOLOGY 
: 281-82 General Topology (3-3) Kenyon and Staff 


General topological spaces, separation axioms, compactness and 
connectedness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete spaces 


(Alternate academie years) 
283-84 Topological Groups (3-3) Green 
285 Topological Vector Spaces (3) Junghenn 
287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) Glick 
288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) Glick 
289 Topics in Topology (3) Staff 
RESEARCH 
"295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
| May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
^ examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


M 
"ROBIOLOGy. GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Ag ssors R. Hugh, L.F. Affronti (Chairman), K. Huang, M. Reich, P.D. Kind 
late Professor G.V. Stokes 
igitor Of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
U aguja a major in biological or physical sciences from this University, or 
lowing alent degree. The undergraduate program must have included the fol- 
(gy mo arse or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 
Requires be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2 
Uno ed: the general requirements, pages 89-96. A total of 30 semester hours 
Ste w *24 hours of course work and six hours of thesis (Micr 299-300). The 
Rio». i Must include Micr 211 (if not taken prior to admission), plus Bioc 
ainin cr 277-78; and completion of the biostatistics tool requirement. The 
ith the © academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected 
®*Pproval of the department. 


ct ^ 
enr el Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general re- 
S comm S, pages 89-91, 96-99. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement 
ton in Sting biostatistics and by either passing a reading knowledge examina- 
ton” approve or German, or completing satisfactorily six semester hours 
Co rs E tool option such as electron microscopy. The General Examina- 
east four fields, two of which must be in microbiological disci- 
uio fields: clinical microbiology, determinative bacteriology, mycology, 

* Microbial genetics, microbial physiology, and virology. 


21 
a Microbiology (4) Staff 


tvey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and immuno- 
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logical concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221-2. 
or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. Labor* 


tory fee, $20. (Fall) 
Hug 


212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 


Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteristics of bact® 


ion, and control of bacteri! 


with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevent d 

diseases of man. Prerequisites: Micr 211 or equivalent Laborato® 

fee, $20. (Spring) af 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) = 
with emphasis on mammal 


Fundamental aspects of tissue culture, m 
f cell culture P^ 


cells. Specialized techniques and applications o 4 
ri : i icr 21 

cedures, emphasizing quality control practices. Prerequisite: Mict 
or equivalent (Spring) 
ye . > " f 
215 Parasitology (2) Turne, 


Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of impor! 


parasites in medicine (Fall) " | 
219 Scientific Writing (1) 5 
A basis for preparing theses, dissertations, and publications. 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) «m 
Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, me " 
lism, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22, Mict 
or equivalent. (Fall) T 4 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnés, 
The actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the struc. | 
and biochemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molec g | 
level. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. p id 
227 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) be 0 
The application of laboratory techniques and instrumentatió n 
topics covered in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite: Micr 220. 
tory fee, $20. (Fall) ront 
229 Immunology (3) ind, Aire, 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigone jg: 
bodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and -— 
mune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of ins | 


(Fall) Ju 
230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, AD | 


Emphasis on methods in serology, immunochemistry, 


te 
laboratories. Prerequisite 
g 


immunology that are used in research 


concurrent registration: Micr 229 or permission of instruct 


degree program. Laboratory om 


or. 


to students enrolled in a 
(Fall, odd years) Kin 
231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, ue 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial m 
theories of auto-immunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity» 9$ e 
hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discus? | 40 
vant aspects of immunobiology. For medical students; open of iw i 
ate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201§ or 229, and permission 


structor. (Fall) wo 
ae e" 
* Virginia M. Turner is Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parasitology in Mic robiology in the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. of M 
+ Gerald Eugene Wagner is Assistant Professor of Microbiology in the G.W.U. School p 
and Health Sciences y robio 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly is Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mi 


the G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
§ For description of Micr 201 see the School of Medicine 


and Health Sciences Bulletin 
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233 Virology (3) Stokes 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pre- 
requisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 

234 Virology—Laboratory (2) Stokes 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Micr 233 Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of bacterial 
nomenclature, development of bacterial classification based on rela- 
tionships, characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 212 
or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 

251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
For graduate students: open to medical students. Detection and 
identification of bacterial agents which cause diseases in humans. 
Comparative isolation and identification methods; emphasis on in- 
terpretation and significance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: 
Micr 212 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 

252 Medical Parasitology (1) Turner 
Lecture and laboratory course. The life cycles, epidemiology, clinical 
manifestations, pathology, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of 
medically important protozoan and helminthic infections. In the lab- 
Oratory, emphasis is placed on the recognition and identification of 
the etiologic agents causing disease through the study of living and 
Preserved specimens. For medical students; open to graduate stu- 
dents. (Fall) 

255 Clinical Virology (1) Huang 
eneral principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. For 

medical students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 212 

or equivalent. (Fall) 
erimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 

Ochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and 
antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Labora- 

2 lory fee, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring, even years) 

5 crobial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Urvey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic 

260 Principles. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Cellular Immunology (1) Kind 
dvanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Con- 
ent differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. 


257 


g erequisite: Micr 229, (Spring) 


inar: Microbiology (1-1) Staff 
293 Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
Pecial Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
295 and spring) 
Cona reh in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 


ent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for 


Tedit, (Fall and spring) 

esis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

Vanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


ex te to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
309 p amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ati 
Limited imp (arr.) Staff 


credit or of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


(Fall and spring) 
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MUSEUM STUDIES —GRADUATE PROGRAM ss _— 


Committee on Museum Studies 


J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews, R.L. Humphrey, M.P. Lader, B. Merge? 
R.K. Packer, C.R. Rose, M.S. Shapiro (Director) 


capacity: 
and fro? 


The Committee serves the Museum Studies Program in an advisory 
Its members are drawn from several departments of the University 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies 
This program provides students with a broad background in museum studies 
including a variety of specialized approaches to museum work, wit 
trations in museum administration, collections management/preventive conse" 
vation, and museum programs. ^ 

The Program is designed primarily to prepare students to work with his 
torical and scientific collections. Students whose principal career interests 
in art collections and galleries should apply for candidacy in the progra 
the Master of Arts in the field of art history with a concentration in muse 
training, offered by the Art Department. Students whose career interests " 
primarily in curatorial positions with ethnographic and archaeological materia 
should apply for candidacy for the Master of Arts in the field of anthropology 
with a concentration in museum training. Students whose career interests fot 
primarily in curatorial positions with historical materials should apply " 
candidacy for the Master of Arts in the field of American studies, with a © 
centration in museum training. Students whose career interests are in muse in 
education should apply for candidacy in the program for the Master of AS. 
Teaching—Museum Education, offered by the School of Education and Hum 
Development. ee 

Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must 7 d 
all general requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts | 
Sciences, including a baccalaureate degree with a major, or its equivalen" 
anthropology, art history, American studies, or natural science. In addition: 
student should have taken at least six credit hours in each of these fie ‘ust? 
at least nine credit hours in one of them, other than the student's undergra 


major, or must show equivalent preparation. 


re 

Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general ^, 
quirements, pages 89-96. The degree requires a minimum of 42 hours 9 e 
work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core sc gni 
for example, American studies, anthropology, biological sciences, geo p cow 
paleobiology, public administration, or an appropriate interdisciplinary es 
bination. At least 15 hours of course work must be in museum studies 3 oust 
in conservation, museum administration, and exhibiting. Six to 12 how des! 
be in a museum internship in the Washington area or elsewhere. © absnit * 
must pass a comprehensive examination based on course work and § 
research paper of publishable quality. In addition, the student must 
tool requirement by passing a reading examination in an approve 
language, an approved course in statistics or computer programming: 


approved courses. 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies (3) «ae. Topi? 
An introduction to the field and literature of museum studies: nig 
include: types and varieties of museums; governance an m 
tion; financial, human, and physical resources; collection® 5 ipyitiom 
ment; conservation principles and practices; programs, M j 


h conc | 


m fo | 
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education; interpretation; research, publications, evaluation; ethics 
and professionalism. 

216 Collections Management in the Collier, Russell 
Natural History Museum (3) 
General principles of collections management—preservation, storage, 
maintenance, and documentation of natural science and anthropo- 
logical specimens. Topics include storage hardware systems, environ- 
mental effects on collections, inventory control, registration systems, 
and data storage and retrieval. (Spring)) 

233 Materials and Techniques of Art and Staff 
Archaeological Artifacts: Inorganic Materials (3) 
A non-technical course for archaeologists, anthropologists, and art 
historians. Nature of the materials of objects of art and archaeology 
Physical properties of the raw materials, techniques used to shape 
them into objects, and the final structure of the objects. (Fall) 

234 Materials and Techniques of Art and Staff 
Archaeological Artifacts: Organic Materials (3) 
A non-technical course for archaeologists, anthropologists, and art 
historians. Nature of the materials of objects of art and archaeology 
Physical properties of the raw organic materials, techniques used to 
Shape them into objects, and the final structure of the objects. 


(Spring) 

265 The Small Museum: Selected Topics (3) 
Topics will vary. (Fall) 

270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sci- 
ences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of 
museum communication and education. Taught at the Smithsonian 
Institution. (Fall) 

291 Museum Internship (3) Shapiro 


Individual work experience and/or research experience in museums 
of the Washington area and possibly elsewhere. Each student should 
make arrangements with the Director. Museum internships are super- 
Vised by one (or more) member(s) of the cooperating museum staff 
in the area of museum management, conservation, exhibiting, etc. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, summer) 

295 Directed Research (3) Staff 
Individual research on special topics of the museum field. Topics 
Must be approved by the Director of Museum Studies. May be 

repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, summer) 

297 Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) Staff 
Special topics may be organized by the Museum Studies staff or by 
request of six or more students. 


ed Museum Studies Courses Offered by Other Departments 
SNSERV ATION 


Art Anth 292: Introduction to Conservation 
nth 293: Preventive Conservation Techniques 
An Anth 212: Advanced Conservation Techniques 
th 295: Research 


Art RATION 
217-18. Problems in Museum Work 
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MUSEUM PROGRAMS 
Art 209-10: Exhibition and Display Design 
Anth 264: Seminar: Museum Techniques 
Anth 291: Anthropology in the Museum 
Educ 311: Museum Audiences 


INTERNSHIPS 
Art 201-2: Museum Projects 
Art 271-72: Museum Techniques 
Anth 290: Advanced Museum Research 
AmCv 251: Museum Research and Education | 
Educ 312: Internship in Museum Education 


Professors G. Steiner (Chairman), R. Parris 

Professorial Lecturer E. Meyers 

Associate Professor N.A. Tilkens 

Assistant Professor R.J. Guenther At | 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M.C. Tolson (Piano), C.J. Pickar (Choral 
tivities), M. Garst (Piano), J.E. White (Voice) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer B. Feinstein pdf 

Studio Instructors J. Albertson (Guitar), F. Cohen (Opera), M. Fin 
(Violin), P. Fischer (Flute), K. Fleming (Cello), P. Gieseler (Voice) v 
Guenther (Organ and Piano), N.M. Irvine (Bass) S.K. Kim (Pian | 
C.W. King (Recorder), M. Kojian (Violin), A. Lee (Voice), L. Lip? h | 
(Bassoon), W.H. Mann (Flute), M. McNabb (Piano), R. Odmark (Fre. | 
Horn), R.J. Pallansch (Tuba), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), T. pereg l 


(Flute), M. Peris (Piano), S. Prussing (Voice), D. Rorick (Trumpet) gs 
Seidman (Harp), M. Sislen (Guitar), T. Wardlow (Percussion), $. We 
(Voice), R. White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone) 

re 
)—The following 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in music (departmental 
quirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 1 gs00% ' 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, six hours of applied music " 
minimum of four semesters in music ensemble groups. gor 
g I Jan. 


3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign 
(French, German, or Italian recommended). 151; 
4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101, 102, 103, 104, 131-32, 138, quat 
additional hours of applied music courses, Students preparing for T 
study or professional concentration in music may elect a further p theo”) 
specialization in music literature, theory, or applied music. (Mus ied 
majors must meet departmental requirements for proficiency in pet 
music majors must perform a complete public recital or the equi 
major solo performances.) " 
OF". 
Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree Pa Spi: ! 
requires demonstration of special advanced pre-admission training. s. 
tude. The 129-credit-hour program requires music courses as follo DU? d 
and 9, 5-6, 101-2, 103-4, 131-32, 138-39, 151, 199; 6 hours of ensemble OF ig ii! 
hours of other applied music courses; 15 hours of additional cours ats co 
area of concentration; and 9 hours of electives. The general requirem 
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sist 


Do of 45 hours of non-music courses, including 6 hours each of English com- 
4 sition, humanities, social science, and natural science courses, and 12 hours 
a foreign language. 


Master of Arts in the field of musicology Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
tutio & major in music, or an equivalent degree. Applicants from other insti- 
ns must present scores on the Advanced Music Test of the Graduate 
“cord Examinations. 
*quired: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The program of study 
— of 30 semester hours of course work including a thesis (six semester 


. 


o Master of Music in the field of music theory, music composition, conduct- 
E. applied music—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in music 
Oh th equivalent degree. Applicants from other institutions must present scores 
Rec, Advanced Music Test of the Graduate Record Examinations. 
ligated: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The required second- and 
1 d course work is as follows: 
hg n the field of music theory—Thirty semester hours of course work includ- 
esis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
» Or analytical techniques. 
ine n the field of music composition—Thirty semester hours of course work 
top be fe & creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared 
chest Ormance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with 
ty op ee! Accompaniment) including a theoretical, formal, and harmonic analy- 
1 e work. 
Tw the field of conducting—Thirty semester hours of course work including 
(six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
ibl *; or analytical techniques. The requirements also include acceptable 
onducting performances. 
li) T the field of applied music—Thirty semester hours distributed as follows: 
semester hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) 12 
lc T hours of music theory and music history and literature courses; and 
n thesis (six semester hours). The thesi i i i 
8 ste s). 2 is consists of a public recital and 
Un Ee before a designated committee (such a recital and performance 
Na p Tepresentative of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed 
*ssionally accepted artistic level), and delivery of an historical and 
thin fal lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated leader- 
an ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a written 
Some approved theoretical area related to the student's concentration. 


tive 


Bach 


magi Or Of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 


Reguineg requisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 


* the music option and professional courses listed on page 115. 
C THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


"ng 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Guenther, Parris 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord struc- 
2 Ear (Fall and spring) 
^ “Training I (3) Pickar 


lodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elemen- 
3 ary keyboard harmony. (Fall) 
Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Tilkens 
troductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of 
© materials and media. (Fall and spring) 
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Tilken 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
structures, and textures; aW 


Introductory study of musical forms, 

analysis of selected literature. (Spring) ; 

5—6 Harmony (3-3) Parr? 

Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progressio? 
part-writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 
satisfactory passing of placement examination. (Fall and spring) 

7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) Tilke” 

Introductory survey of the basic systems and style 


—— — 


z r 
s of music in t 


major cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa. "1 
8 History of Jazz (3) be 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz | 
from its origins to the present. (Summer) skal 
9 Ear-Training II (3) Pic" | 
(Spring) 
Second Group 
101-2 History of Music I (3-3) TI | 
Development of music in the Western world from the early Ch 
era through the Baroque (Academic year) ke? | 


103-4 History of Music II (3-3) x 
Development of Western music from the Classic period to 
present. (Academic year) int! 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) 5 T; 
analysis © 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, 
representative works. 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 5 aly 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, 8D 
of representative works. 
peinst 


121 The Opera (3) 


1 ta 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of represen 


works. qik” 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) koybo 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the 
literature from the 16th century to the present. part 

e 


131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) 


"T 
writing and analysis "^. ! 


Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal á 

preludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5 -6 or ed 

(Academic year) par? 
133-34 Composition (3-3) 

(Academic year) past 


135 Counterpoint (3) 


Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techni 
(Spring) 


137 Orchestration (3) . 
Instrumental scoring. (Spring) part? 


ques. 


138-39 Form and Analysis (3-3) ica] liter? 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musica 
(Academic year) gie 

151 Conducting (3) dure* as 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal proce actio? 


" : pr 
sis, and interpretation of selected musical literature; P 


conducting. (Fall) 


160-61 Electronic Music (3-3) Meyers 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical 
principles. (Academic year) 

173 Pedagogy (3) Staff 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in a selected area. 
See Schedule of Classes for specific area. (Spring) 


199 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified 
music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Third Group 

203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Guenther 
(Fall) 

205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 
1750. 

206 Music of the Classic Period (3) Guenther 


Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century 
schools through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Guenther 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schu- 
bert through the 19th century. 

208 Music of the 20th Century (3) Guenther 

The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 

20th century. (Spring) 


231~32 Composition (3-3) Parris 
May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 


37 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenther, Parris 
(Fall and spring) 

38 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Tilkens, Guenther 
Music History (3) 
Fall: Handel; spring: Mahler. 


"ee Independent Research (3) Staff 
-52 Advanced Conducting (3-3) Steiner 
199... (Academic year) 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) : Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
MUSIC 


Peat PPlied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be re- 
Mug pot Credit. 
» 52, 53, 54, 55 and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not re- 
LN a Supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual 
1, One. Tequite a supplementary fee, as follows: 
ù lem Semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, 
2 Tw tary fee, $75. 
^ ^. Or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a 
Supp) PPlementary fee, $150. 
ly Mentary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the 
erent fo of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are 
Malton OU offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Music 
etails. 
"id qti PPlementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music 
: e undergraduate music majors. 
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13 Voice (1) 
14 Voice (2) 
15 Organ (1) 
16 Organ (2) 

17 Violin (1) staf 


E. Guenther 


First Group 
Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and six 
hours a week for two-semester-hour courses. 
11 Piano (1) staf | 
12 Piano (2) 
Staff 


18 Violin (2) suf. | 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 
21 Viola (1) Parnss 


22 Viola (2) i 
23 Cello (1) Fleming 
24 Cello (2) 

25 Bass (1) Irvin 
26 Bass (2) 
27 Flute (1) staf 
28 Flute (2) ‘ 

29 Recorder (1) Kins 
30 Recorder (2) 

31 Oboe (1) p. White 
32 Oboe (2) 

33 Clarinet (1) wright 
34 Clarinet (2) " right 


35 Saxophone (1) 


36 Saxophone (2) T paid 


37 Bassoon (1) 


38 Bassoon (2) o jns 


39 French Horn (1) 


E e 
a are g. Genii | 
Ies — 
a Ha naa 
tod un 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. prered 


audition before director (Fall and spring) stein”! 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) apri"? 


Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. (Fall and pick” ) 


53 Chorus (1) ite: 8 


Preparation and performance of choral liter 
tion before director. (Fall and spring) 


ature. prerequis 


PATHOLOGY 391 
54 Chamber Choir (1) Pickar 
Small vocal groups and chorus participation. Prerequisite: audition 
before director. (Fall and spring) 
55 Band (1) Wright 
Concert band, stage band and brass ensemble. (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 


artmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. 
ylequired practice: six hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and 12 


E" 8 week for three-semester-hour courses. In addition, three-semester-hour 
tses include master performance classes and recital preparation. 

111 Piano (1) Staff 

112 Piano (3) 

113 Voice (1) Staff 

114 Voice (3) 

115 Organ (1) Staff 

116 Organ (3) 

117 Orchestral Instrument (1) Staff 

118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 

119 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 

120 Classical Guitar (3) 

153 Opera Workshop (1) Staff 
Preparation and dramatic performance of operatic literature. Pre- 
requisite: audition before director. (Fall and spring) 


Thing Group 


5 Organ (3) 


217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


RA 
SIHOLOGy. GRADUATE PROGRAM 


fessor, H. 
Ociate 


Sidransky (Chairman), F.N. Miller, S. Bloom 
Professors S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative), Y. Al-Doory, 


borate of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science (Medical 
es Technique) are described in the School of Medicine and Health 
Bulletin. 
dl of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one of the 
Moy egrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine 
Sctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). 
, applicants with other backgrounds in the life sciences 


tj, "rg pie general réquirements, pages 89-91, 96-99, including 48 semes- 
at th approved graduate course work. One year of experience in path- 
niversity Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a 

4 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experience 


SEL —» 1 


xau e 
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must satisfy the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying 
body, i.e., the American Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the Ameti 
can College of Veterinary Pathologists in the case of the D.V M., and the Amem 
can Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S 

Research fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pathol 
cardiovascular pathology: 


203-4 Pathology (4—4) staf 


- : k " ! $ 
General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ p | 
tems: correlation with symptoms and physical signs Gross 8 


: x wet ds Jl- 
microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited ent? 
202, 203, 204, 205; or equivalen 


ogy, veterinary pathology, biochemical pathology, 
and nutritional deficiency pathology. 


ment. Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 
Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203 (Academic year) 


Al-Doory 


220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) tic 
Lecture and laboratory course covering pathogenic fungi, myc? 
diseases, and their clinical aspects. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

) A]-Doorl 


222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) ical. 
Study of the opportunistic fungal infections and their serologi 


clinical, and therapeutic aspects Emphasis on identification 0 


and evaluation of laboratory findings (Spring) a 
256 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) Abrahae 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, imm nologic, and patho ich 


. r : whi 
mechanisms determining the course and morphological changes V* 4 
terial and revie 


occur in infections. Analysis of human case material s 
à 903. 
te: Micr 211 and Path 20 | 


Orenstein, Abraha 


assigned sele cted readings Prerequis 


257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in 


Pathologic Diagnosis (3) ctur?l 
Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastru oot | 
changes associated with human disease states Emphasis On pat? | 


mission electron microscopy as a diagnostic tool Prerequisite! 

203, 204; Anat 260, 261 ploo® 
258 Organ System Pathology (5) aloe 
study of human pathologic material re die 
The organ systems $ "^ 
Organ systems m 

renal, repro ol 
rmissio? 


Gross and microscopic 
major diseases of specific organ systems 
will be rotated annually depending on demand 
covered include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, 
tive, and respiratory. Prerequisite: Path 203, 204, and pe 
instructor. (Fall and spring) staf | 
276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) 
Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology: 
and spring) stall 
283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Pr 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credi 
full-time. Open to limited number of graduate students, 
mission. Kent 


286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) 
Course will focus on the important disorders that m e of P^. 
human fetus and the newborn infant. Emphasis on the TO (pris 
cental abnormalities. Prerequisite: Path 203 or equivalent mA 
chool of M 


erequisite: path i 

four-wee a ths 

t for six | p 
wi 


= 
= 
? m9 


* Andreas Andrew Abraham is Associate Professor of Pathology at the 
cine and Health Sciences. 


G.W.U. 8 
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295 Comparative Pathology (arr.) Zook, Jones,* Montalit 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including studies of 
domestic, wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training materials 
and participation in training sessions. Graduate students receive five 
semester hours of credit for each four-week full-time period. Pre- 
requisite: Path 203-4. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May.be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

MIARMACOLOGY —- zai 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A. Straw, P. 
eel F.P. Abramson 
®ssorial Lecturer J. Axelrod 
*Sociate Professor R.J, Anderson 
Sistant Professors B.L. Bean, N.A. Brown 
M 


C! of Science in the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
ing} Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have 
qw» the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 


tn eM 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54. A course in physical chemistry is also 


ER. 
yj Quired: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including Bioc 221—22; 
201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 299-300. 


D 
Mie tor of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general re- 


Regents, Pages 89-91, 96-99. 
therapy. n fields: biochemical pharmacology and toxicology, cancer chemo- 
olecrta evelopmental pharmacology and toxicology, endocrine pharmacology, 
Co] r pharmacology, neuropharmacology, neurotoxicology, genetic toxi- 
ab, E cardiovascular pharmacology, pharmacokinetics, pharmacology of drug 
' and Physiological disposition of drugs. 
1 Group 
14 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
eneral concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of 
Some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including con- 
traceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, head- 
ache, and cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues 
Telated to development and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug 
advertising, generic versus tradename drugs, drug use in sports, 
rug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequi- 
115 Sites, Limited enrollment. (Fall) 
onmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn 
Sychological and sociological bases of recreational and other non- 
Sm Medical use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of 


teg y Robert Jo i 1 i 
JU, 8 J ct Associate Professor o y (C ive Pathology) a 
Rip U, Schoo} nes is Adjunct Associate Prof r of Pathology (Comparative Pathology) at 
e J. Mon of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
"Wt. Dali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative Pathology) at 
Choo] A 8y 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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drug action on both the brain and peripheral organ systems, lege! 
and societal implications of and reactions to the nonmedical use ® 
drugs, prevention and treatment of drug dependence. Lectures an 
discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system stimulant? 
and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drug* 
There are no science prerequisites (Spring) f 

158 Drugs and Their Actions (2) Klubes and Si#® 
Introductory pharmacology course. Drugs, the basis of their thers 
peutic and toxic actions and their fate in the body. Admission y 
permission of the instructor. (Spring) 


Third Group 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 
and Toxicology (3) 


Basic principles of pharmacology, 


Cohn and staf 


^ (a 
including drug receptor inter? 


tions, structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membr 
phenomena, cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admis 
by permission of the instructor (Fall) a staf 
R , " 
205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn a 4 bio 


Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs am jte: 
logical systems as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prered d ol 
Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or approv 
department. (Fall) staf 
207 Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) Bean and ten 
Physiology and pharmacology of cardiovascular diseases, hype o 
sion, heart failure, coronary artery disease, arrhythmia. Mechanis 
action of drugs used in the treatment of cardiovascular diseases 
requisite: Phyl 201 and Phar 201, 203, or 205. (Spring) otal 
215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) Cohn and hoo! 
Offered off campus primarily for teachers, counselors, pe 
administrators. Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions com 
ing the physiological and psychological effects of narcotics, cer 
nervous system stimulants and depressants, alcohol, and hallu 
genic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial factors leadin 
cent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; preven 
trol, and treatment of drug abuse. (Fall and spring) 5 
220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) Brown and 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environ gis 
and genetic factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular me 
of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203. (Spring) k a staf 
222 Genetic Toxicology (2) Williams* 8n? pwA 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction 9 thes? 
damage and repair in vitro and in vivo, and the sequelae O gigs | 
processes in cells and mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, yer piot 
cell toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis, prerequisite? 


tion, 


| 


221-22. (Fall) prov? 
224 Devel tal Toxicol o 
evelopmental Toxicology (2) aln rodut? 


The effects of exogenous agents on the processes of 1 ffects 
and dui bald ion. Toxic € pt 

and development and their mechanisms of action. con 

the gametes, embryo, fetus, and neonate. Prerequisite OT 

registration: Phar 203, 205. (Spring) Anders? 

226 Neurotoxicology (2) 

Mechanisms by which chemicals produc 
F argar the 
* Jerry Randall Williams is Research Professor of Radiology and of Pharmacology » 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


e toxic effects ° 


ow | 


tissue at the subcellular, systemic, and behavioral levels, Effects of 
chronic and acute exposure. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


Phar 203, 205. (Spring, odd years) 

230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course 
is offered. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Straw and Staff 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by 
laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) 

256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) Mandel and Staff 


Current theory on drug actions, especially chemotherapeutic agents, 
at molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the 
cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, 


protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter 
action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring) 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. 

: (Spring, even years) 

259 Readings: Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Klubes and Staff 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205. (Spring, odd 
years) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Staff 
Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 
mechanisms of action of various hormones (Spring, odd years) 

209 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Straw and Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the 
Course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical 
alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological fac- 
tors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or permission 
2 Of the instructor. (Spring, even years) 
harmacokinetics: Principles and Abramson and Staff 
Applications (2) 
description of compartmental and physiological models of drug 
ISposition, Problem-solving to obtain rate constants, organ clear- 
ances, etc., from experimental data. Examples of drug disposition 
D exemplifying various pharmacokinetic approaches. (Spring) 
anced Topics in Pharmacology Anderson and Staff 
and Toxicology I-II (1-1) 
€ctures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, 


p armacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, 
np laboratory techniques. (Alternate academic years) 
vanced Topics in Pharmacology Anderson and Staff 
Toxicology III-IV (1-1) 
279 § Ntinuation of Phar 275-76. (Alternate academic years) 

Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 

280 3 offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
pel'Opharmacology (2) Anderson and Staff 
Undamental principles, Electrophysiological and biochemical tech- 
niques, Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous 
System. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical 
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basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent 


(Spring, even years) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) staf 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Scien 
degree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group taf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 8 A 
Doctor of Philosophy gene 


Limited to students preparing for the 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) tf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 8 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


May be repeated fot 


PHILOSOPHY Ss —— 


University Professor P.J. Caws 

Professors T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Schlagel (Chairman), R.S. French 
Associate Professor W.B. Griffith 

Assistant Professors R.P. Churchill, J.D. Moreno 
)—The follow! 


d 
71-72, 79-85. (Students sia 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy (departmental 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in san" the 
the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences 8 


natural and mathematical sciences.) ourses 
2. Required courses in related areas—six semester hours of literature © c, r 


selected from Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, 


Spanish (Clas 71, 72, or Eng) 191-92 recommended); six hours selected |. 
art history, music history, or religion; six hours in history (Hist 3 


a minimum of 30 semester hours 155; 8 
3 selected from Phil 121, 151, jected 
semester hours selected from Phil 131, 132, 162; 6 semester hours "elected 
from Phil 172, 192, 193; plus one additional course rec ommended 


hy 


mended) 
8. Required courses in the major 
ing Phil 111, 112, 113; 6 semester hours 


ende? 


asd m 
it is recom ctor 
ours of introdu 


from the graduate seminars in philosop 
For students expecting to continue in graduate school, 

that they include in their program of study 12 semester h 

French, German, or Greek language courses dios 

18 semester hours, inc eg 

50, or 3 hours Sect 
12 hours 9 s 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 
6 hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113 without Phil 
from the same group of courses with Phil 50, plus 
philosophy courses 3 

: jlos 

Master of Arts in Special Studies with an area of concentration in philo tiv 

rogram which brings the n up” 


and social policy—An interdisciplinary | ; ear 
historical, and analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry tO gree ir 
contemporary problems of social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's compl?! 
an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have ple 
a 


the prerequisites to graduate courses : are 8V 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. Two options or approu 
at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 24 semester hours 


graduate course work plus the successful completion of a thesis, © 
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"un of 36 semester hours of graduate course work which does not include a 
- AII Students are required to take four courses selected from the fol- 
Dg: Phil 198, 231, 242, 271, 272. Phil 205 is open to all students; it is re- 
he d of those with insufficient background in philosophy, as determined by 
The partment. Phil 299-300 is required for students electing to write a thesis. 
la Temainder of the course work in both options must include a majority of 
heoved Courses in the arts and sciences. Other courses may be selected from 
School of Education and Human Development, School of Government and 
inj tt Administration, and School of Public and International Affairs. Each 
idate must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination based on the par- 
ar interdisciplinary composition of the stude 


ve : nt's program of study. Prospec- 
pu, didates should consult Professor Roderick French, director of the pro- 
ls Group 

41 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Staff 


Same as Clas 'Engl/Hist/Rel 41. Basic ideas of western thought from 
early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian traditions. Representative 
readings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, creation stories, 
Scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography. To be 


taken in conjunction with Engl 13. (Spring) 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) Churchill 
eduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition 
Of fallacies and practical applications of logic. (Spring) 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Staff 
*eadings from major philosophers and study of philosophic posi- 
tions from Plato to Sartre. (Fall and spring) 


"osophy and Literature (3) Lavine 

; osophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existential- 
‘tsm, and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the 
Works of Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, and Koestler. 

to, (Spring) 
ast Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 

in Interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 
Slve and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 


n Problems of East Asia. 


im 
“U Histo 


Hist TY of Ancient Philosophy (3) Churchill 
" Story of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
12 Hist: (Fall) 


d of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill 
^ ory of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
1131 Scartes to Kant). (Spring) 
~a -Century Philosophy (3) 
TODean philosophy 
: Manticism, Fichte, 
lye: (Fall) 
aa - c (3) 
to atic study of the principles of valid inference with attention 
mene lopment of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of 
A ents, and to the elementary theory of formal systems. (Fall) 
Mh, : Geogr Course offered by the Philosophy, East Asian Languages and Literatures, 
Y and Regional Science, History, Political Science, end Religion Depart- 


Lavine 
from the Enlightenment and Kant to German 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, and Nietz- 


Griffith 


D CON Va 
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127 Theories of History (3) Lavit 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, linear progressi¥® 
historicist, Hegelian-Marxian dialectical, cyclical (Vico, Spem eh 
Toynbee), and social-scientific (Comte, Weber). Contemporary pro 
lems of historical knowledge. Same as Hist 127. (Fall) 

131 Ethics (3) Griff 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realizatió 
conscience, existentialism. Applications to contemporary proble? 
(Spring) 

. " y 

132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavi? 


Social philosophies from Locke to contemporary 


(Spring) 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) Church 
Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human z 
gression and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternativ 
war; doctrine of just war. (Summer) arci 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Ch 


Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and p^ 
prudence; special emphasis on the relationship between law ^. 


morality. (Fall) 
chis. 


151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) ; igin ip 
An overview of the growth of scientific rationalism from its OMB) jJ 
mythopoetic thought to the present, with emphasis on conce, s 


and methodological developments. Comparison of the cosmo gll 
frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, and contemporary physics. 
152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, 
perception and independent reality, the role of language 1n | 
edge, and the meaning and criteria of truth. (Spring) ore. 
162 Aesthetics (3) Ms 
Nature of aesthetic experience as related to artistic appr 
criticism, and creation; artistic representation as à kind of sy? 
symbolization. (Spring) More | 
172 American Philosophy (3) # | 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, 


o| 
the problem | 


and Santay”* 


representatives of American thought. (Fall) Mort 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) piloso 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American P # 


; Y| 
logical positivism and British ordinary language philoo tar, gi 


represented by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, 
(Fall) ci 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 0108 | 
Turn-of-the-century intellectual crisis and Husserl's phenom cer LA 
movement; the phenomenological existentialism of Heide d 
Sartre; existential Marxism in Sartre and Merleau-Ponty; " 
of Ricoeur and Gadamer. (Spring) por 


197 Contemporary Ideologies and Utopias (3) in pus 
A philosophic analysis of recent ideologies and utopias T jp 
the United States, and Asia: the sociological, psycholo yer ture P 
and intellectual origins of ideologies; their theoreti 
their practical functions; the relation of ideologies to < ult | 
the significance of the diffusion of ideologies to ns " 
ideologies and the problem of value-relativity. (Fall) jos 


198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) d appli? 
Philosóphic issues relating to theory, methodology: 8” 
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of the social sciences, Analysis of one major contemporary social 
scientific project. (Spring) 
199 Readings and Research (3) Staff 
| (Fall and spring) 
| 


| Third Group 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
| Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems 
(Academic year) 

205 Selected Schools and Problems (3) Staff 
An advanced review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealism, and 
pragmatism, with particular attention to controversies regarding prob- 
lems of method, epistemology, and social and political theory. Recom- 


mended for graduate students who have majored in fields other than 
philosophy. (Fall) 


| 216 Seminar: Kant (3) Schlagel 
Critique of Pure Reason. (Fall) 
221 Seminar: Logic of Social Choice (3) Griffith 


Formal analysis of contrasting arguments justifying social choices: 
the appeal to welfare optimization, or to fairness of the social de- 
cision procedure. Special focus on Arrow's Impossibility Theorem. 
(Spring) 

231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) Griffith 
Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of ethical and eco- 
nomic theories with special focus upon the issue of income distribu- 
tion in the United States. (Fall) 

235 Ethics and Business (3) Griffith 
Business practice in the light of ethical theory: corporate power and 
citizenship, advertising approaches, competitive practices, white col- 
lar crime. Cases and incidents. (Spring) 

242 Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) Churchill 

philosophical investigation of moral and legal rights in the Ameri- 
an tradition, the importance of claims of right and entitlement in 
Policy issues, and the ways legal institutions define specific rights 


y limiting or giving effect to our duties and liberties. (Spring) 
1 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 
. Selected topics. (Spring) 
32 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
2 Critica] examination of selected problems or theories of knowledge. 
Ral d and Nature in Public Policy (3) French 
elatio 


ation of philosophical conceptions of man and nature to national 
Policies of growth and development in selected periods of American 
27 istory. (Fall) 

erican Philosophy and Mental Health Policy (3) Moreno 
Dalysis and application of philosophical modalities to conceptual 
Problems in menta] health care as related to the construction of a 

309 Social Policy. (Spring) 
sis Research (3-3) Staff 


NON SCIENCE 
Chemistry 
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PHYSICS 


Professors H.H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 
(Chairman), D.R. Lehman 

Adjunct Professor L.C. Maximon 

Associate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, EP 
Harper 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.J. Coyne, N. Khelil, R. Eaton III, MT. 
Shams, W.D. Lee 

Assistant Professor J.R. Peverley 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.I. Haftel, J.T. Broach 

Lecturer M. Lutzky 


— — 


ar = ing 7 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics (departmental)—The following * 


quirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33. 
3. Required courses in related area—Stat 97 or EE 51; Math 111-12. 
4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165 
168, 195. 


66, 46^. | 


The follow 


Bachelor of Science with a major in physics (departmental) 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 33. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 1, 2, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32 
3. Required courses in related area—Stat 197 or CSci 100; Math 111-12 
4. Required courses in the major—Phys 106, 127-28, 151-52, 163, 164, 1 
plus one of the following: Phys 161, 165, 167. 


| 
Minor in physics—Required: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; Phys 163 and 164 or appror |) 
substitutes from 100-level physics courses. | 


Master of Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree ™ | 
a major in physics at this University, or an equivalent degree. requi 

1. The Master's degree program with thesis—Required: the general MT 
ments, pages 89-96, and 30 semester hours of course work in physics: , phys 
ing Phys 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22, 233, 299-300; plus one of the following: 
224, 225-26, 231, 243, 244. 

2. The Master's degree program without thesis—Required: the 
quirements, pages 89-96, and 36 semester hours of course work in P 
mathematics including Phys 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22, 233; plus one of the 
ing: Phys 224, 225-26, 231, 243, 244. 

A reading knowledge of a foreign language, or the successful 
Stat 197, with a grade of A or B is a tool requirement. 


gener?l " | 
hysics i 
follo" 


f 


0 
completi" 


general I" | 


ne 0 4 A 
e t 
mo of " | 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Required: the 
ments, pages 89-91, 96-99, and the successful completion of 0 
following tool requirement options: (a) two foreign language rea 
tions or (b) one foreign language reading examination and comp 
197 with a grade of A or B. 


s e, el 
Research field: nuclear physics: theoretical studies on the structure 4 jote" 


magnetic interactions and scattering of few-body systems at low | 
mediate energies. fa" 
in 
T E ont with a teachif | 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development v 


$ ; 
in physics—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-184 on pag? d 


Required: the physics option and the professional courses list 


PHYSICS 401 


Departmental prerequisite for second-group courses—Bachelor of Arts: Phys 
13, 14, 15, 16; three semesters of calculus; and consent of a departmental ad- 
Visor, Bachelor of Science: Phys 1, 2, 14, 15, 16; three semesters of calculus: 

Consent of a departmental advisor. Phys 106, 127, and 151 are exempt from 
se prerequisites. 


Ndergraduate departmental advisors: W. Parke, N. Khatcheressian, M. Taragin 
raduate departmental advisors: D. Lehman, F. Prats 


ASTRONOMY 
First Group 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) Hobbs 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles 
underlying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for 


nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. (Academic 
year) 
11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) Hobbs 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 
Second Group 
121 Modern Cosmology (3) Hobbs 


(Formerly Phys 21) 

Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from 
astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black 
holes, antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. 


RYsicg 
Pitat 


1 General Physics I (4) Parke, Peverley 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2!/s hours). De- 
velopment of conceptual principles underlying modern physical 
knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat, and light, including the clas- 
sical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, and 
Optics. Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or 
concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $20. 

2 General Physics II (4) Zuchelli, Eisenstein 
ecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory -(2*/2 hours). Topics 
Ocusing upon present understanding of the physical universe and 
Character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes considera- 
tions of electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity theory, wave- 
Particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, and subnuclear particles. 

Terequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $20. 

3 Genera] Physics I (3) Parke, Peverley 
ame as Phys 1 without laboratory. This course may not be taken 
Js udents who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan to enroll 

ys 1. 

4 Genera] Physics II (3) Zuchelli, Eisenstein 

ame as Phys 2 without laboratory. This course may not be taken by 

Students who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan to enroll in 

13 ys 2. 

General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) Peverley 
€ Opment of basic principles of classical mechanics including 
ics and dynamics of rigid bodies and simple fluids, wave motion, 
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! 

4 geometrical and physical optics. Prerequisite: two years of colleg 
preparatory mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6 — 

14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khatcheressi@® 

recitation and laboratory (2 hours) Physical pri. 

sics utilizing tools of calculus 

| equilibrium phenome 


Lecture (2 hours), 
ciples of mechanics and thermal phy: 
Topics emphasized are vector calculus, 
i kinematics, Newton's Laws, conservation of mass, momentum 9 
energy, rotational motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macro" 
scopic and microscopic properties of ideal »s, the laws of thermo 
dynamics, thermal properties of solids and liquids prerequisite" 
Phys 3 or equivalent; Math 31. Laboratory fee, $20 
15 Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory 
aspects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include static 
fields, Coulomb's Law, Gauss’ Law, electrical potential, capa * 
and dielectrics, electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law: "m | 
day's Law, Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromag” 
waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent; Math 31. Laboratory fe& 
16 Modern Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory ( 
approach to the basic principles of quantum theory. 
wave-particle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's 
ciple, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nu 


gi 


Taragin, peverley 
2 hours). Introducto | 
elect! | 
citan® 


2 hours). Eleme 

Topics ine 

exclus : 
clea 

lar 9 


actions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecu tot! 
solid state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Labor? 
fee, $20. 
Second Group a | 
106 Energy and the Environment (3) Lebm | 
(Formerly Phys 6) n 
) ton 


Consideration of energy resources and their utilizational im 
environment from a physical viewpoint. Topics include: the ard ” 
for energy, the cost of energy, nuclear fission-radiation Baz g 
humans, pollution due to energy sources, transportation 
and waste, and energy converters. Prerequisite: high schoo 

127-28 Physics in the Life Sciences (3—3) 
(Formerly Phys 27—28) 
Principles of physics applied to biological systems and to ™ pio” 
instrumentation, including ultrasonics, circulation dyna gjati” 
energetics, optics in medicine, applications of IR and UV T° + i 
medical transducers, particle radiation in medicine, models at 
brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equiva res 

151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (3-3) Taragin, Khatchet ted 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to resea " gs 
niques and use of specialized instruments. Laboratory 
(Fall and spring) 

161 Mechanics I (3) 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. 
servation laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, sma 
elements of Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. pergo” | 
162 Mechanics II (3) P 


¢ 

's. laws 
Newton $ , 
AI] vibration 


Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fl lasti 
strain tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, ela " 
ideal and viscous fluids. "mu 
: 1 en 
163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) EXC elec? 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum 0 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 


170 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) 


164 Thermodynamics (3) 


netic field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of 
crystals and other media, dispersion. 

Taragin, Parke 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, re- 


versible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase 
changes. 


Zuchelli 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor 


calculus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, 
basic circuit theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. 

Harper 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern 
quantum mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the 
Structure; primary emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathe- 
matical realization; careful consideration of the laboratory results to 
Which the theory is a response. 


Harper 


Xplicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety 

of problems in atomic, molecular and nuclear physics. Quantum 
statistical mechanics developed with applications in solid state. Em- 
phasis on explicit evaluation of solutions and the techniques re- 
quired. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent. 
Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibra- 
tional and electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, 
electronic states in metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties 
of solids. Elementary methods required such as quantum mechanics 
and normal mode expansions are developed as needed. 


Lehman, Prats 


Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of 
nuclei and their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, 
Nuclear forces, and nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics 
include the deuteron, n-p scattering, the optical model, the shell 
model, the liquid-drop model, beta-decay, fission, and fusion. Pre- 


185-96 Tequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor. 


IM 


t 


Undergraduate Research (3-3) Staff 
esearch on problems approved by the staff. For the B.A. option 
emphasis will be placed on advanced laboratory experience. For the 
- Option, the two semesters will involve advanced laboratory ex- 


Perience and applications of computers in the solution of physics 
Problems, respectively. 


Me & departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all 


201 


72 Inter 


P courses in physics. 
disciplinary Science (4—4) Levy, Merchant, Parke 
oint offering of the Departments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
E Physics. A treatment of scientific methodology and knowledge, 
oA Principles and facts. Designed to provide a basic understanding 
öt ae natural sciences and of the nature of science itself. Overview 
tion e known fundamental principles developed in scientific observa- 
Syst of the physical universe. Fundamental principles are applied to 
ems of increasing complexity, with emphasis on physical, chemi- 
' and biologica] systems. Students enrolled in natural science pro- 


al E May not take this course for credit. Prerequisite: high school 
Bebra or equivalent. 


PHYSICS 403 
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: 211 Advanced Mechanics (3) Bergman 
| Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: varit 
} tional principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulati) 
| canonical transformations, classical perturbation theory. i 
| 212 Special Relativity (3) Zuche? 
| Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physi 
space and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point partic? 
| covariant form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principle 
relativistic quantum equations. , 
213 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisensl& 


Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic field theory " 
vacuum and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boum 
value problems, multipole expansions, induced polarizations, 
dependent fields, frame dependence of the fields, gauge transfo 
tions, radiation fields. is 
214 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Bergmann, Fisenst&” | 
and Radiative Effects (3) j 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion of charges, | 
given electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges 
variant methods developed and used where suitable. Specific top | 
include radiation by moving charges, spectral decomposition ig | 
integrated flux, angular distribution of radiation, radiation rea 
and anomalies. ts | 
221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) the 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon | 
developmental principles involved. Operators, representations s 
transformation theory. Schrödinger and Heisenberg pictures, aragi 
momentum, perturbation theory, scattering theory. (Aca 
year) f 
224 Statistical Mechanics (3) Bergo 
Study of classical and quantum equilibrium statistical me mio 
Kinetic theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to ex dist? 
principles of statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: do% 
bution functions, H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's PP yr 
canonical ensemble, grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases psl 
acting gases, cluster expansion, virial expansion, an 
matrices. pob” 


225-26 Laboratory (3-3) sem ! 
Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $20 per 
(Academic year) po” 


231 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) of 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon tion 9 
tal nature of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formula phot” 
field quantization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect 4 
electric effect, electron-electron scattering, pair creation and 
tion, indices of refraction, divergence difficulties. = 

232 Quantum Field Theory (3) p 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantize tions 
and Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion Té 
renormalization program. n gia? | 

233 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehm& men ctlo™ 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear 
pion physics and weak interactions. bbs T 

243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hob?” 
and Binding (3 ory? 

ba. ysis of the binding of 


Atomic structure of solids and anal 


| 
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Crystalline forms and symmetries, 
heats, sound and optical propag 

244 Solid State Physics: Electronic 
Processes in Metals (3) 
Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors c 
tronic states allowed: binding, specific he 
transport phenomena. Independe 
body aspects are discussed. 

250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem: group theory 
and symmetry principles in physics; differentia] manifolds applied to 
physics; electric states and superconductivity; gauge field theories; 
dispersion relations and unitarity in scattering theory. May be re- 


atomic vibrations and specific 
ation, crystalline defects. 


Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 


letermined by the elec- 
ats, magnetic properties, 
nt particle approximation and many- 


peated for credit with permission of graduate advisor. (Fall and 
spring) 
291 Seminar (1) Staff 


Lectures on special problems in 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 
examination. May be repeated once for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


physics. May be repeated once for 


Staff 

Philosophy general 
(Fall and spring) 
Staff 

be repeated for 


Py, 


—SSIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), M.E. Tidball, M.M. 
os Sidy, M.J. Jackson 


As Ociate Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
Sistant Professor J.K. Kelleher 


pastor of Science in the field of physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's de- 
the 1 lo major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included 
Ii s, owing Courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 


the , red: the general requirements, pages 89-96. In addition to the thesis, 
Ours of required work includes Phyl 201, 205, 212, 221, 298. 


Wit of Philosophy in the field of physiology—Required: the general re- 

LI ents, Pages 89-91, 96-99. The program of study includes a major field 
Yslology. a subfield (see below) in Physiology, and a minor field outside 

Of req logy leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours 
» 205 Course work leading to the Cumulative Examination includes Phyl 
Resen, 712, 221, 298, 396, 397. 

y arch fie s and areas of study: applied physiology, cardiovascular physi- 

phe lular Physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, 
Ysiology, renal physiology, and respiratory physiology, 


"uy, mental Prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
, Physiology numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 221, and 212. 
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Second Group 
191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 


Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate 
students who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may re- 
ceive graduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribe 


by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent 
of instructor. Open to Columbian College students with the approve 


of the major advisor. (Fall) 
Third Group 
201 Physiology (8) staf 
Cellular, organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Pre 
10 


site for graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; 
221 or Phyl 205, or consent of chairman of department. Open to 
Consortium students only with permission of department chairman 
(Spring) 
205 Cell Biophysics (2) Jackson, Kellehe? 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms 
interconversion and utilization of energy in animal cells. A reqU ^. 
course for graduate students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisitt 
BiSc 11-12 or equivalent, and consent of instructor. Open to studen 
in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with the approv® 
the student's major advisor. (Fall) taf 
Neurobiology (3) S a 
Same as Anat 212. An integrated survey of the structure and — 
tion of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstratio 
and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) dy 
Seminar (1) Cassi 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work ted: 
cussed, experimental design and scientific deduction evalu& js 
Topics to be announced. Content differs each time the course 
offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) sid 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Ca 
Regulation (2) 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base bal 
plication of these principles to scientific situations. okso 
260 Membrane Physiology (2) Ja 
Weekly lectures or seminar. Systematic review of the factors wit | 
determine the movements of water and solutes across simple C 
membranes and complex epithelial barriers in animal tissues: 
requisite: Phyl 205 or permission of instructor. (Fall) cksot 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Ja uo 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroe 
and extra-mural speakers. An approved paper requ 
semester hours of credit. May be repeated for cre it. 


spring) Kennel 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) pysiol P 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular P syste 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and rena 
(Fall) 

268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and walker d 
Biochemical Aspects (2) e? | 
Joint offering of the Biochemistry and Physiology Dep gc 

Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiolog! 


21 


to 


22 


[e 


. in 
nterologY: ^ «wo 
ired foi and 


of muscle contraction. Prerequisite: 
chemistry and physiology, 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology 


Selected topics in contempo 


or permission of the department. 

and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 

rary neurophysiology, including methods 

of data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in 
movement and behavior and Sensory processing. Open to students in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science with permission of 
instructor. (Fall) 

270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) C. Tidball 
Lecture one hour a week, practical experience at student's con- 

venience, Orientation to processing analog and digital signals on 

mini-computers. Programming in assembly language as well as a 
high-level language of the student's choice. No previous computer 
experience necessary. (Fall) 

271 Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) C. Tidball 

Lecture 1 hour a week; practical experience at student's convenience. 
Programming of physiological simulation will be learned by writing 
8 series of simulations of increasing complexity. Prerequisite: Phy] 
270 or equivalent or permission of instructor. 

272 Reading and Research in Simulation 

of Physiological Processes (3) 
eadings in physiological simulations 
iscussions at regular intervals. P 

Or permission of instructor. May 

295 Research (arr.) 

By special arrangement with individual 
mately four clock hours in the laboratory f 
credit. Content differs each time course 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) 
Guided review of selected areas of 
Student's graduate program. Prere 

299-3 Phyl 221. (Fall) 

00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 


"un Gro 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 
Limited to s 
examination. 
and 


C. Tidball 


and their evaluation. Informal 
rerequisite: Phyl 271 or equivalent 
be repeated once for credit. 
Staff 
staff members. Approxi- 
or each semester hour of 
is offered; may be repeated 


Staff 
physiology appropriate to the 
quisite or concurrent registration: 


Staff 


tudents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology 


This course 

nt for Part II of the Cumulative General Exami- 
nation in Physi , i 

397 De n Physiology (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


aring for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


ot the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and 
Spring) 


3 ; 

99 s Ssertation Research (arr.) Staff 
imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
Credit, (Fall and spring) 


ae 
“lavic Languages and Literatures. 


PHYSIOLOGY 407 


an introductory course in bio- 
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POLITICAL COMMUNICATIONS E = 


Committee on Political Communications 


P. Robbins (Chairman), W.C. Adams, R.S. Freni h, S.R. Lichter, J.S. Morgaii 
W.M. Reynolds, J.R. Thiel 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program 
in political communications leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
following requirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements on pages 71-72, 79-85. Majors in this field at | 


^ ` « - e 
advised that among the courses listed below, SpDr 49, 133, and 143 can b 
counted toward fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in si 
humanities. The prerequisite courses in statistics can be counted toward t 


requirement in the natural and mathematic al sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses: 
(a) Stat 51 or 53 and 97 or 105 
(b) PSc 1 or 3 and 2; Econ 1-2. the 
(c) SpDr 1, 49 or 143, 133 (SpDr 143 and 133 are recommended for 
sophomore year). 
(d) Jour 71-72. 
(e) Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, and 151 (Psyc 151 is recommended for the sopho 
year). 
3. Required courses in the major (45 semester hours): 
(a) PSc 101, 120; three courses chosen from PSc 104, 111, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 122, 124, and Hist 134. 
(b) Jour 111; two courses chosen from Jour 137, 139, 145, 146, 150, 151. P" 
(c) SpDr 134; one course chosen from SpDr 112, 121, 126, 141; one COU 
chosen from SpDr 145, 149, 175, 176. l 
(d) PSc/Jour 128, PSc/Jour/SpDr 129, Jour 198, PCm 199. 


mor? 


112, 114, 1 


191-92 Field Experience (3-3) 

Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political 
Students will spend at least 12 hours a week during the se 
an approved agency or office performing practical work in the 
ject under the general guidance of a faculty advisor. 

199 Senior Seminar in Political Communications (3) sg aoe | 
Limited to majors in political communications Selected reading 
discussion with possible field work in the professional subjec" 


. a Hon 

communica ip 
es 

m ub 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ee 

Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc (Chairman), B. Nimer, 
H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr, B. Reich, Y.C. Kim 
Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 

Professorial Lecturer R.G. Stevens E C 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau, D. Kling™ 
McClintock peetitf 

Assistant Professors M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, J.R. Henig, C. gyct 
S.S. Smith, S.R. Lichter, H.B. Feigenbaum, C.C. Joyner, W. ! 
D.A. Bositis 


org’ 
A. Gy g.) 


Adjunct Assistant Professor G.R. Kieval w 
The foll? 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental)— | 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: "m 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. othet 


ciences, 


2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social s$ 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 409 


Political science, to include six hours of history 


Welve semester hours of introductory foreign 
Strongly recommended, 


3. Required course 


or six hours of economics. 
language and statistics are 
s in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group political 
Science courses, including a distribution requirement which consists of six 
Semester hours from each of the following groups: Group A (political theory 
and methodology) PSc 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. Group B 
(American government and politics) —PSc 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 


120, 122, 124, 129. Group C (comparative government and politics) —PSc 130, 131, 


ie 165, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183. Group D (international politics, 
aw, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161 178, 182, 184. 


f the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104, and it is 
tecommended that this course be taken as early in the student's academic 
Program as possible, 

Very major must com lete 
(Ps J I 


a proseminar or, if eligible, 
€ 196, 197, 198, 


or 199) in the junior or se 
include 


an Honors Seminar 
nior year. A maximum of two of 

Se may be ; Such courses do not satisfy the 
stina tment's group distribution requirements. A 200-level course may be sub- 
and m for the proseminar requirement with the permission of the instructor 
e undergraduate coordinator. 
Wish" Department also offers a m 
9 concentrate in public 

as follows: 
Semester hours in 


dina student's program 


ajor with a public policy focus. Stude 
policy must distribute the 


3 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, D: PSc 104; 
policy-oriented courses to be 


Rated selected from a group desig- 
U by the program advisor; and one policy-oriented proseminar. 
toward. 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may be applied 
toward a degree. No more than six hours of such courses may be credited 
Stud the Major; these courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement. 
tecej ents in the 90-semester-hour degree program (see pages 80-81) must 
ve 


t Srades of A in at least 18 semester hours of second-group political 
"X Courses, 


tudes tts may apply for graduation with Speci 

„must fulfill the general requirements (see 

Cal science honors seminar in which an i 

With distinction, The project is reviewed by a Departmental Honors 

- To be eligible for enrollment in an honors seminar, students must 
Politica] 


ev Science majors, have successfully completed PSc 101, and have 
Pse 1 ed a QPI in the major of at least 3.5 


nts who 
ir 30 hours in political 


al Honors. To qualify, the 
page 50) and take at least 
ndependent study project is 


01 as juniors or at least 3.3 as seniors. 

_ May not be taken concurrently with the honors seminar, 

Ino ; 4» 1 ^ 
Political in politica] science —Required: 15 semester hours of second-group 
fi te Science courses, including a distribution requirement of one course 
hoy ^w Of the four groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 9 semester 

lá Other Social science courses is also required. 

Ste : " Sh r = , 
LC be Arts in the field of political science Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
"ttyit E a major in political science from an 

, 


accredited college or uni- 
rgraduate scholastic standing. 
pages 89-96, and either a reading 
^ guage or a specified level of knowledge in 
elg » Or tw, à i Lu o: : 

ct n 3 es in a cognate discipline, Students may 
Work, n of th f " 


à 8: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate course 
ip bleti a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours), and the satisf, 
ect On of 


an equivale ig > 
quired. J -spa alent degree, and high unde 


actory 

ds se- 
Mas va -D. program; or (2) 33 semester hours of 
Weta t8 tse work without a thesi 


atisfactory completion of a 
Under pP hensive Examination in four subfields selected from those 
the -D. program. 


SSS 


- ——— Raf 
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230, or 240 during the 


All students must take one course chosen from PSc 200, 
the approva 


first semester of graduate study. The course selected must have 
of the coordinator of graduate studies. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of political science Students of outstand- 
ing ability are admitted to the doctoral program upon re ommendation of 
departmental graduate committee and the concurrence of the dean of 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Required: The general requirements, pages 89-01, 96-99. Each student mus! 
complete a General Examination, which covers a major and minor field of study: 

PSc 200 and 201 are required of all students unless they demonstrate know” 
edge of the courses’ subject matter by passing a waiver examination. 

Each student must choose a major and minor field of study from four prin 
cipal subject-matter divisions. Each subject-matter division has several sum 
fields of study from which the student, in consultation with an adviso? 
constructs a program. A major field of study consists of three subfields: * 
minor field of study consists of two subfields r 

The subject-matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory and methodo 
ogy (analysis of Western political thought, analysis of Marxist and Mari 
Leninist thought, and scope and methods of political science); (2) comparativ? 
and foreign politics (comparative political analysis, regional comparative rt 
tics, and domestic politics of a specified major political system); (3) iat 
national relations {international politics, international law, international vi 
ganization, regional international relations, and foreign relations of à specifi 1 
major political system); and (4) American politics (American political pror 
national policy-making process, American constitutional law and judi o 
process, science policy, and state, local, and urban politics). Quantitative 5 
litical analysis may be used as a subfield in any of the subject-matter divisio 

e 

Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or their equivalent) are prerequis!! 

to all second-group courses in political science. 


First Group 

1 Introduction to Comparative and Gyorgy: So 
International Politics (3) 

Comparative and international political systems; 


true 
emphasis 0n f g of 
tures and processes of major foreign governments a 


nd the fo 


basic ideologies. (Fall and spring) way? 
2 Introduction to American Purcell, LeBlanc, th 

Politics and Government (3) Morgan st 

Structure, powers, and processes of the American political 

(Fall and spring) Licht? 


3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) 


Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in the 


world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, òn 


È 


influence and nature of political institutions. May be ta | 
with joint registration in Hum 3. (Fall) pacit! l 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated en" 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to & comp t 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization an 
problems of East Asia. . 
Second Grou itis 
roup Kim, smith: Bo? sj 


101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) olitics 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of pris 
government, empirical methods of research. (Fall an 
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102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Smith, Bositis 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis 
of political behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and 
aggregate), and data analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, Klingman 

odels and case studies of public policy formation and changes, 
techniques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implications 
of alternative policy-making frameworks. (Spring) 

105 Political Theory: Major Issues of 
Western Political Thought I (3) 

Oundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. (Fall 
and spring) 

106 Political Theory: Major Issues of 
Western Political Thought II (3) 

®oretical roots of modern political order and disorder—Machia- 
Velli to Rousseau. (Fall and spring) 

107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) 

Ssues of modern political thought as seen thro 
Sentative thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, 

" thought. (Fall) 

08 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 
ntensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern 
communism. Emphasis on the careers and ideas of leading figures: 

109 arx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Spring) 


Linden 


Linden 


Linden, Wolchik 
igh major repre- 
liberal, and radical 


mocratic Theory (3) Staff 
Ssues of recent democratic thought and theory, particularly in re- 
u ation to the contemporary American political process, (Fall) 


rican Political Thought (3) 
itical thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as 
u Seen through major representative writings. (Spring) 


tate and Urban Politics (3) Henig 


Omparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies 
u Of state and urban political systems. (Fall) 
aute and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 
uslected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on 
a > : : 
ys Cond metropolitan settings. (Spring) 


Onstitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 


eparation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regula- 
115 Us. (Fall) 


Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 


Us. Morgan 
Ue ppe tical and civil rights. (Spring) 
: American Presidency (3) Wayne 
n 


of th ation of the politics of presidential selection, the authority 
formul contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for 
forme ating public policy, and the influences of personality on per- 
117 papi Ce. (Fall and spring) 
Ba ^ inistration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
Polit; Concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic 
118 Legisl © policy formulation and implementation. (Spring) 
Thee ve Process (3) Deering, Smith 
on ele: Structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis 
e Cont party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in 


ti ext of executive-legislative relations and interest-group 
es. (Fall and spring) 


= 
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119 U. S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and govern 
ment policies. Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in 
legislative and executive branches. (Fall and spring) 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 


Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting 


Staff 
and political 


campaigning. (Fall) 
122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on 


the political systems, Discussion of public policies for support, use, 


and control of science and technology. (Fall and spring) 

124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Henig, Deering 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substance 9 
various issues in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, €00 
nomics, education, energy, the environment, poverty, and health. 
(Fall and spring) 

129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 
Examination of the impact of television on 

nature of coverage of political issues and campaigns, 

Same as Jou? 


Lichter 

American politics 89 

society, the 

dynamics of selecting and presenting news stories. 

SpDr 129. (Fall and spring) 

130 Comparative Government and 
Politics I (3) 


Comparative political analysis with primary focus 


Feigenbaum, McClintock 


on the princip?! 


states of Western Europe. (Fall and spring) ik 
131 Comparative Government and Gyorgy, Sodaro, wolchi 
Politics II (3) the 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis 0n ng 


(Fall and spf 
Nau, Joy?^ 


environments 
envi risti’ 


Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe. 
140 International Politics (3) 

International actors, international and domestic 

foreign policy, global and regional patterns, general characte 

of foreign policy. (Fall and spring) puk 
142 International Organizations (3) Nau, Stam 

Development and operations of the United Nations, regioni and 

ganizations, and functional international organizations. Fa 

spring) 

oyne 


144 Public International Law (3) trends 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and 


(Fall and spring) Ji 


146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) the 
actors that determine gll 


Constitutional, political, and international f , 

formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy: 

and spring) A wis 
149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, majo? 

Impact of military considerations on US. foreign policy rary as 

problems in national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, mi 


sistance, regional security problems. (Fall) starb 
com 


161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) “a 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the Europ 


mon Market, and U.S.-European relations. (Fall) cys 


165 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) s, g9* 
Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures 
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mental systems, and international position of the Eastern European 
states within the Soviet system. (Summer) 

168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Relations with U.S., Europe, Third World, China; international com- 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between 
domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) 

170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) Hinton 
Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Japan 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 
(Fall, odd years) 

173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in 
the domestic and international politics of the Indian subcontinent 


and of mainland and insular southeast Asia. (Fall, even years) 
177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. (Fall) 
178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 


Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
East. (Spring) 


179 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli 
foreign policy. (Fall) 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Lewis 


Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Libya, Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


(Spring) 

181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of 
non-Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) 

182 African International Politics (3) Nimer 


Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of 
frican relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: 

PSc 181 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 

Political processes and institutions in Latin America, particularly 
exico, Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Cuba. Emphasis on issues of reform 


1 and revolution. (Fall) 
84 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
-§.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and or- 
"187 don, foreign policies of selected states. (Spring) 
hternship: Political Behavior (3) Deering 


Study of political behavior through internship experience with Con- 
8Tess, executive departments or agencies, politically active private- 
Sector groups, political parties, or electoral campaigns. May be re- 
"16 Peated for credit with approval. (Fall and spring) 

ternship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig 
Y of urban political and policy-making processes through as- 
Signment to an urban-related political or governmental office. Pri- 

^ Fay for senior urban affairs majors. (Fall and spring) 
nternship: Legal Process (6) Love 
e lega] system and its role in promoting socíal change. Readings, 
group discussions, and work with lawyers and third-year law stu- 


Wan. dents (Fall and spring) 


Tequires departmental approval. 
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190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) sul 
(Fall and spring) 

*191 Selected Topics: International Affairs (3 or 6) sid 
Examination of selected problems in international relations. 
and spring) ul 

*192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) y 
Examination of selected problems in political science. (Fall 
spring) 

*193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Heal 
Readings, research, and class discussion on selected topics im urbe 
politics and policy-making. Primarily for senior urban affairs majo% 
(Fall and spring) stf 

*196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) 

Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. ul 

*197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) 8 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. "4 

*198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 8 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. "i 

*199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) | 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. | 

Third Group ii 
200 Scope and Methods of Linden, Smith, Bos! 
Political Science (3) E "P 


* Admission requires departmental approval. 


Introduction to the discipline and profession, analysis m 
parison of some approaches to political inquiry, and emp 
search design. d (Fall and spring) F posi 
201 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Smith, | 
Techniques of social science data analysis. Emphasis on using o 
puters for statistical analysis in political research. No P 
experience with statistics or computers required. (Fall) itis | 
202 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) Smith, eo” 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying aeh | 
phasis on such methods as causal modeling, analysis of V 


regression analysis, and simulation. (Spring) : Kling” l 
203 Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, poli | 
Reading and research on systematic methods of public | 


analysis. (Spring) 

204 Methods of Legislative Research (3) desi? | 
The process of empirical research: construction -of research 1 d 
data collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will inclu m 
tent analysis, survey research, and analysis of institutional Lind? ! 

205 Readings in Political Theory (3) med 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, which 
basic problems and questions of political theory. (Fall) pind? | 

206 Topics in Political Theory (3) in 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and ring) 
tation of selected concepts and schools of thought. (SP ol 

207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden. ro | 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the evelo 
pre- and post-Marxian socialist thought. (Fall) ut, Lo l 

208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Ellio c 
Readings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism and its 
from Lenin to the present. (Spring) 


| mn 
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411 State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
Omparative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and 
Policies of state and urban political systems. 
12 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 
Analysis of public policy issues confronting state and urban govern- 
ments; emphasis on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of 


Past and present programs in such areas as housing, education, 
POverty, and crime. 

"4 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) Morgan 
Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law and politics. 
(Fall, even years) 


415 Judicial Policy-making (3) Morgan 
Ole of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. 

ü Upreme Court and civil liberties issues. (Fall, odd years) 
erican Presidency (3) Wayne 


ersonalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with 
aad emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-making. 
all) 

a Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
tructure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particu- 
ar emphasis on the politics of formulating and implementing public 

igh clicy. — (Spring) 

Sislative Theory and Behavior (3) Deering, Smith 
Cory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis 
on member-constituency relations, individual and collective decision- 
making, party and committee activities, executive-legislative relations, 
and interest-group activities. (Spring) 
rican Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) LeBlanc 
ature and functions of political parties, with special emphasis on 
arty influences on electoral behavior and congressional decision- 


paing. — (Fall) 


Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Staff 
Urces and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. 

Qo (Spring) 
Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
ational and international policy issues which arise from the inter- 
mena between scientific and technological development and govern- 


activity. (Fall) 
In ence, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
*nsive examination of selected public policy issues with significant 
of ilic or technological aspects. Prerequisite: PSc 222 or permission 
Dstructor, (Spring) 
Mestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
ts is ysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 
en, In Political Economy: 
Ane nic Policy Analysis (3) 
0 ysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. Offered 
TN campus only. 
es in Political Economy: 
nomic Policy Process (3) 
Ous e, E analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of vari- 
239 conomic pressures on policy outcomes. Offered off campus only. 
and arative Government Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 


Beam ities I (3) 


ation of basic approaches to comparative politics. (Fall) 
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231 Comparative Government Kim, McClintock, Feigenbau? 


232 Gomparative Communist Systems I (3) 


233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 


and Politics II (3) " 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparati 
political analysis (Spring) 


wolchik 


! : : n 
Comparative analysis of the political history and contempole 
political processes of communist states, with emphasis on the Sov 


wolchik 


history and contemporāli | 


Union and Eastern Europe. Same as Hist 232 (Fall) 


Comparative analysis of the political 
political processes of communist states, with emphasis on am 


and Cuba, and non-ruling communist parties. Same as Hist 
(Spring) 

234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) "1 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comp 


240 Theories of International Politics I (3) 


242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) 


: x x sy* 
tive perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary y 


tems of West Germany, France, and Britain. : 

Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical 

normative, with emphasis on actor theory. (Fall) yine l 
I 


1 Theories of International Politics II (3) 


Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical 
normative, with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) po | 
Nau, Sum. | 


Collective security, law, and the politics of international Of 


tions. (Fall) pil 
243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) Nau, Stay 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics of interné | 
organizations. (Spring) ef 
244 International Law I (3) Joy? 
Readings in selected areas. (Fall) ef 
245 International Law II (3) Joy” 
Research in selected areas. (Spring) porce! 
246 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) 


247 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 
248 U. S. i i icy- i é 
National Security Policy-making (3) | poli’ 


249 U. S. National Security Policy (3) 


25( 


Ris "^ 
252 Science, Technology, and World Order (3) e impact of y a ! 


Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis 0 cess | 
foreign policy. Particular reference to the decision-making p 


and policy execution (Fall) puro”! 
t 


^ . ne i N ups 
Research and readings on U.S. public opinion interest gr? P 


influence foreign policy. (Spring) gap 


Executive organization and processes for nationa 
making. Attention to relevant theoretical approaches. ( Le $ 


Sapin god | 
arms control 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g. stance: 


disarmament, regional security problems, military a$$ 
(Spring) 
) Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) ! 
. : ^ í ons: 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world reg! NP 
Intensive reading, discussion, and research on th 
and technology on world order, in particular on th 
new global politics is replacing traditional or nation- 
(Spring) 


laim cs 
p state poli? | 
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258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) 


Sodaro 
Analysis of the 


internal evolution of the Community Party and its 
Tole in the Soviet system from its origins to the present day. Same 
as Hist 258. (Spring) 
260 Western European Politics (3) Feigenbaum 
Xamination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, 
West German, and Italian political systems, comparing their institu- 
tional and behavioral adaptations to the problems of advanced in- 
" dustrial democracies. (Fall) 
81 Politics of the European Community (3) Stambuk 
Toblems in Western European politics, with emphasis on supra- 
ational political processes and selected policy outcomes in the con- 
text of the European Common Market (Spring) 
Mmunism in Non-Communist Europe (3) 
amination of non-rulin 


tween these p 
Parties, 


263 Sodaro 
g European communist parties; relations be- 
arties and other ruling and non-ruling communist 
284 International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy and Staff 
ajor historical, political, social, and regional factors which have 
Shaped the inter-war, World War II, and post-war evolution of 
astern Europe; emphasis on foreign relations with outside powers 
265 and on regional East-West contacts. (Spring) 
Vernments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy and Staff 


Comparative study of Eastern European states: 


political, social, 
®Conomic institu 


I tions; emphasis on domestic conditions and problems 
28 of individua] Eastern European countries. (Fall) 
Reedings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
In 


(Fai gs in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics 

777 San. 

R Viet Government and Politics (3) 
esearch seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic govern- 
nt and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or 

Ln Permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Beet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
pera! problems and policies of the USSR, with emphasis on the 
Od since Khrushchev. Relations with other communist states, 


Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 


(Springs Powers, other countries, and non-ruling communist parties. 
EM Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe, Elliott 
to E evelopments in military policy and strategy with attention 
ntra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet mili- 
(Pal Policy, Significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 
Moligo spring) 
ho dits of the People's Republic of China I (3) Hinton 
Uction to the substance of and literature on contemporary 
o Poli Sse politics, Discussion and reading. (Fall) 
Resear of the People’s Republic of China II (3) Hinton 
Ct. Seminar, Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese 
Np ents; Presentation of student papers. (Spring) 
Obj en Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) Hinton 
Ui 


Chi es; formulation and implementation; the People's Republic 
» Power ^ as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be great 
3 Y ~ (Spring, even years) 
Regeg ments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Purcell 
ch and selected readings as basis for analysis of structure, 
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problems, and policies of the governments of selected countries 


particular reference to India (Spring) 
275 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hinto 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional sta 


(especially China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional poW 
(especially the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.). (Spring, odd years) 


276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Ke | 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies ¢ | 
Japan, North and South Korea (Fall or spring) idi 

277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Ree | 
Readings .and research on selected problems of the governmel | 
and politics of the Middle East. (Fall) 


278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 

Readings and research on the regional and internation 
of the Middle East. (Spring) 

280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Dis 
Readings and research on selected problems in the governme 
politics, and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) T 

281 Topics in African Politics (3) en 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of A 
domestic and international politics. (Spring) : took 

283 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClin ny 
Readings and discussion on politics in Latin America, partie og 
Mexico, Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Cuba. Emphasis on issues of re 
and revolution. (Fall) tock 

284 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClin the 
Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations 8 
foreign policies of selected states. (Spring) gul 

285 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) mint 
Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Hist/Rom 287. Interdisciplinary se nes? 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key od 
May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of ins 


Reid | 
al relatio | 


(Fall and spring) gte | 
286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) guf | 
287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gu 
288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) | 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gil 
289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) | 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gei 


290 Colloquium: Middle East (3) . t 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Middle a 


fairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fall an pint 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Pand sP 

affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. alla 
292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of ins 

Eastern European affairs. Admission by permission 0 the 

(Fall and spring) E | 
297 Reading (3) 

Limited to master's degree candidates. 

structor required. (Fall and spring) 


0 
Written permission 
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298 Research (3) Staff 
Limited to master's degree candidates, Written permíssion of in- 
structor required. (Fall and spring) 
298-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Fourth Group 
301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) Staff 


310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) Staff 
340 Advanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
350 Advanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) Staff 


397 Advanced Reading (3) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 

20 examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

9 


Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


SRTUGUESE 


St Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SiROLocy A 


Cuore T. Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.E. 
E jon ell R.D. Walk (Chairman), R.K. White (Emeritus), A.D. Kirsch, 
Dp aS (Emeritus), V. Kirkbride (Emeritus), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, 
(Ros Silber, J. Miller, C.J. Lange, A.J. Caron (Research), F.L. Schmidt 
Winer ge L.A. Rothblat, M.L. Meltzer 
fess Professor R.F. Caron 

ci Stial Lecturers R.K, Kahn, S.L. Cohen 

+ ate Professors C.E, Tuthill, R.H. Tanck (Research), S.A. Karp, R.W. 
Adine 10m, P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, S.K. Green 

Ocio 5Sociate Professor D.G. Kleiman 
Ini, "€ Professorial Lecturer J.K. Harper 
Tofessors S. Hashtroudi, L.R. Offermann 


a Training Staff 
Professor J. Borriello 


deel p Glnical Professors LM. Zimmerman, J.W. Cummings, ME. 
Bache) : 


E um, P.D. Daen, D.A. Evans 
bo) Arts with a major in psychology (departmental)—The following 


' The ~~ must be fulfilled: 
E Prere, nera] Tequirements as stated on pages 71—72, 79-85. 
qd g, visite Courses—seven or eight semester hours selected from Psyc 
R 
ui i 
fy re Courses in related areas: 


è uw Semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first-group 
Py it thematics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate study 
(b) 9 ^8Y Should elect Stat 53.) 


Mester hours selected from American civilization, anthropology, 


ag. 


siad niu cita cna Lue M gn 
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and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 1 
of which six hours must i 
itical scien 


economics, geography 
151 recommended), political science or sociology, 
from one of the following: anthropology, economics, history, pol 
or sociology. If a student takes more than six hours in any one departme" 
the excess will be credited to electives 
4. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours in second-group psy 
chology courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the followit 
groups—Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Grouf 


Psyc 101, 129, 131; Group D: Psyc 110, 112, 132. " 
it is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as s002 
possible for assistance in planning their programs of study. "m 

a 


Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemp les 
graduate study are reminded that most graduate schools require knoW 
of one and sometimes two foreign languages. 

To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student 
general requirements (see page 50), take an honors seminar 
complete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with distinction. 
point average in psychology required for graduation with Special Ho 


must ful 
(Psyc 197) “i 
The g% 
nors Í$ d 
t : t 8 
Minor in psyċhology—18 semester hours are required, including psyc 1 of 
at least 9 semester hours of second-group psychology courses. Stu ents sti 
sidering graduate study in psychology are advised to take Psyc 5 or 6, 8 pt 
bution of courses from categories A, B, C, D above, Psyc 196, and an eleme 
course in statistics. 


gl 
Master of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of p 
lor of Arts with a major in psychology at this University, or an eq "of 
degree. Admission to the program is limited; preference will be given 
who plan to continue toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree. ued y 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. Of the 24 requi o 
mester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in t M 
psychology courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; six may "m1 
related fields approved by the department. For detailed requirements th 
the chairman of the department. d 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the des 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted rom : 
disciplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate KTA 
to prepare for graduate study in psychology. Qualifying scores on theo 
Analogies Test and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examina 
required for admission. 
Required: the general requirements, 
satisfactory completion of the tool requirement; (2) Psyc 


NBA 

pages 89-91, 96-99, including Ly 405 

202, 203—547 qj 
a 


and (3) the satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examination an ! 
Field Examination. d org" 
Areas of study: clinical, developmental, experimental, industrial an 
zational, and social psychology. y 
0 
Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to, Sg 0 | 
courses in psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waive 
permission of the instructor. uld peg” | 
Students electing psychology courses in the freshman year shoe a 
with Psyc 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psy® | 
freshman year. 
"1 


First Group 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


spring) 


(ral a 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4-4) 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) 


105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) 


108 Humanistic Psychology (3) 


110 p. 
112 p 
115 
117 


c 
118 N 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
to understanding behavior; 


tion to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: memory, human 


(Academic year) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Tuthill, Tanck 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motiva- 
tion, personality development, social and cultural factors, and as- 


sessment and description of personality emphasized. 


(Fall and 
spring) 


Kirkbride, Tanck 


ation; emphasis on learning 


Brandt 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the 


The contributions of psychology to educ 


socialization process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 
Second G 


roup 


Silber, Holmstrom 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of malad- 
justments and mental disorders. (Fall and spring) 


Karp 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of 
the physical environment and mental health. Lectures and student 


field research projects, (Fall) 
Phillips 
gard to advertising, buying 


al pressures, and mass per- 
(Spring) 


Consumer behavior and attitudes in re 
habits, consumer action groups and soci 
Suasion. Lectures and field work. 


Mosél 


Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role 
Of consciousness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, ex- 
istential and phenomenological PSychology, the new mentalism. 
(Spring) 
erception and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 
Oncepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; 
emphasis on the growth and development of perception, cognition, 
and language. (Spring) 
Sychology of Adolescence (3) Staff 
Sychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, 
With emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such 
Problems. (Fall and spring) 
Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
Dtroduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information 
theory, generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures 
in the perception and learning of language. (Fall and spring) 
Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) Walk 
nciples of perception as applied to art. Theories of Arnheim, 
Son, Gombrich, and Goodman as related to art and picture per- 
*Ption; study of cross-cultural research and research with children. 
*uropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic. structure 
and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory 


Processes, learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall 
d spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 421 


Walk, Hashtroudi 
An experimental approach 
individual and class experiments per- 
formed. Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their rela- 


information 
processing, learning, and motivation. Laboratory fee, $10 per semester. 


422 
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119 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and large 
social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and 
organizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion 
Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is provided to attend a group 
dynamics workshop, which is recommended but not required. Enroll- 


ment limited. (Spring) : 

121 Psychology of Learning (3) Hashtroud 
Theories and issues related to basic learning proce 
nants of behavior. Emphasis on current research using both 
and animal subjects. (Fall) 

122 Psychology and Human Rolations (3) silbe 
Understanding human relations and T-group techniques 
an on-going T-group within the course itself. For junior and 
undergraduate social science majors; open to others with perm 


of instructor. (Summer) 
129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Popp% 
emphasis on their application 


Survey of personality theories; 
problems of individuals. (Fall and spring) 

130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Kas? 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 


sses as determi 
hums? 


by evolviný 
: senio! 
issio® 


$125 


Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those of , 
Goffman and various writers on minority liberation, bearing pe 
the implications for individuals and society of various appro8 jot 
to psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behav 
modification. 
131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Holmstroj 
common uses in 


Survey of psychological tests and their more 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Mê 


fee, $10. (Fall and spring) gdt 
132 Socialization in Childhood (3) ed P 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shap? p 
terms of social judgment and self control; internalization 0 
trols, assimilation of societal values and parenting procedures: 


ganized by focus on issues according to developmental level. it 


135 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) cho 
Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psy ss 
analysis, focusing on the meaning of dreams and the uncon ys 
function of conflict and defense, infantile sexuality and the or and 
conflict, development of the ego, theory of anxiety and neurosis: 


the death instinct. (Spring) rma? 
144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) offer per 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to proble tion gn 

iv 


sonnel management, supervisory leadership, employee mo 
productivity. (Fall and spring) pop?” 
150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) ces o^ 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influen ond! 
males and females in the development of sex differences: 
differences, gender identity, differential socialization of ale Í 
daughters, masculinity/femininity, cultural evaluation 0 
female roles. Survey of relevant psychological theory. 
empirical research and hypothesis testing. p cree? 
151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Popp vaio 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition. racial ® | 
role-behavior, communication, small-group processes, an 
tudes. (Fall and spring) 
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184 Psychology of Criminology (3) Silber 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; 
Personality of criminals and of psychological processes affecting 
behavior. (Fall) 

156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social 
determinants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, 
ases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare 

188 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) Green 
Sychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on per- 
Sonal variables, relevant theoretical approaches and effects of at- 

1 traction on other behavior. 

8 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 

Ctures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychological 
Processes in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place 


Of animal experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring) 
ciples and Techniques in Neuropsychological Rothblat 
earch (3) 


troduction to basic anatomical, physiological and behavioral tech- 
Diques used in neuropsychological research to explore relationships 

tween the brain and behavior. Admission by permission of in- 

7 Structor, Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

cal Psychology (3) Levy 

An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical 

Psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics 
Ig qrreduisite: Psyc 101, 131. (Spring) 

ttitudes toward Death and Dying (3) Staff 

*Ploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences 

sociated with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors 

18 and seniors, 

ndent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 

tunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. 

to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be 

M 9 with the sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. 

102 Field be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

ES Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel 
or Psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a week 
Sng mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting. 
ing ents registering for this course must have prior approval of the 

I gy ictor. (Fall and spring) 

Senis and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell, Rice 
^ T Capstone course which includes a survey and integration of 
paycha O? viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of 
lp ology majors. (Fall and spring) 
Selecto minar in Psychology (3) Staff 
Mester topics in psychology which change from semester to se- 
191 (in ended primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 
m Credit *pendent research) in the senior year. May be repeated for 


Oppor 
en 


Cond t Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 
ücted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, includ- 
Pattie performed by members of the class; emphasis on student 
Pation. May be repeated for credit. 
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Third Group 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students 
special permission of instructor 
202 Psychological Research Methods and 
Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite: graduat? 
psychology, and an element 


in psychology, except by 


Abravanel, Holmstrom 


standing, a laboratory course in 
course in statistics. (Spring) 
203-4 Experimental Foundations 
of Psychology (3-3) i 
Required of doctoral students in psychology during first year 0 
study. Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psy p 
physiological processes; sensation and perception (Academic ye 
206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) i 
Review of techniques especially relevant to researc h in clini 
Scaling methods, r 


Hashtroudi, Rothblat and staf 


personality, and social psychology 
techniques, introduction to the use of computers in dat 
Prerequisite: Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring, odd ye 
207-8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy, Silber, Me 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department 0 " 
chology. Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes 
terviewing, psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two" d 
laboratorv—diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $10 P 
semester. (Academic year) ell 
209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) C are 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motiva 
systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from s 
approach. (Spring) Levy 
211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and the 
through a variety of individual procedures. Material 
mission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 


212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Jf 
Methods of personality assessment, primarily the Rorschac™ 


er) 
terial fee, $10. Admission by permission of instructor (Summ 
213-14 Seminar: Developmental Abravanel, Brandt, 
Psychology (3-3) logi" en 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psycho a no 
phasis on perceptual and cognitive development; consider gol 
the development of social awareness and of genetic- 


research and theory Joc? 


t 
ir assess, 
fee, 


growth processes. Psyc 214: current 

ceptual, cognitive, and social development; intensive study of 

research problems. (Academic year) pron? 
215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) "T | 

Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in re psy’ 

of personality and psychopathology of children. prerequis py 

207-8 or 211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other "s l 


chology. admitted by permission of instructor. Material fee, 

216 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) : tellig? 
Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of M y 
and personality; clinical use and evidence of validity. free 
terpretive principles sought. Human figure drawings and 
ings as examples. Admission by permission of instructor: gilb” 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 


eutic 
Introduction to theory and technique P 


of psychother& 
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proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional 
and others. Original sources surveyed. (Summer) 

219 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 
Social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and or- 
ganizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion 
Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is provided to attend a group 
dynamics w orkshop, which is recommended but not required. Enroll- 


ment limited. (Spring) 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Miller 
Study of selected problems of psychopathology. (Fall) 
121-2» Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) Borriello 
For graduate students in the clinic 


al.psychology program. Open to 
'rmission of instructor. Psyc 221: 
approaches; Psyc 222: supervised experience 


Others if space permits and with pe 
Survey of group therapy 


With therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 221: Psyc 219. (Aca- 
demic year) 

| 223 Seminar: Learning (3) Hashtroudi 
Selected topics of current research interest 


in the psychology of 
» earning. (Spring) 


Seminar: Child Psychotherapy (3) Staff 


eory and practice of insight-oriented psychotherapy with children 
| Class observation of an ongoing treatment case, Supervised treat- 
ment of a child in a practicum setting. Permission of instructor re- 
| quired for all students except graduate students in the child clinical 
| ag (Tack. — (Spring) 
26 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Brandt 
and Adolescence (3) 
Or graduate students in psychology; open to others with permission 
9! instructor, if Space permits. Exploration of major topics concern- 
} ng Psychopathology in children and adolescents; discussion of 
nosological issues with emphasis on theoretical and research litera- 
P ture, 
7-28 Sem; 9p 
minar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kahn 
For Sraduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, with 
| Permission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs and 
*?mànds on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied upon. 
229 erequisite: Psyc 218. (Academic year) 
| „unar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
| Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with 


ran on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. 
a 


| 


231 
elopment of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mosél 
Uantitative techniques and principles 


á zation, and evaluation of personalit 
esearch anc 


used in construction, stan- 

y and ability measures for 

Sure 1 practice; quantification of human judgment for mea- 

and ment purposes, Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements 

282 Boo an elementary course in statistics. (Fall) 

Emp y chology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holmstrom 
4 theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Kris, 


apaport, Kernberg, and others. Assessment 


asis on 
e ' 

ad i 
dressed, primarily with refere 


and treatment are 
nce to investigations of borderline 
» &ràcterologica] disorders. Permission of instructor required for 
?34 Udents except those in clinical psychology. (Spring) 
Devel, ! Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosél 
Pment of classica] axiomatic-deductive theory underlying ma- 


426 


23 


7-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3) 
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jor notions in the construction and evaluation of psychologie# 
tests (Spring) 

235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) Mille 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; opem Y 
others, with permission of instructor, only if space permits Surve) 

emphasis 9 


of issues and techniques in community mental health; 3 
educational systems and community mental health issues. Prereq 
site: Psyc 219. (Fall) 

Meltze 


Application of psvchological principles and findings to a wide sper 
PI js 
»sycholog 


trum of human problems. Professional issues facing the Į ‘oh 
offering services. Participation in the development, implementats 
and evaluation of applied psychological services and proje 


(Academic year) 
silbe 


240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) 4 
Examination of current research and theory in psychopatholog 
(Spring) staf 

241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3) at 
Family dynamics and their implications for assessment and tre Í 


ment. Special emphasis on the role of research in the process 4 
evaluation of family systems and family therapy. Enrollment ep 
to advanced doctoral students in clinical psychology. (Acad 
year) Mille 

243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) m. 
An introduction to classical and modern psychoanalytic theory y 
research. A review of Freud's central works, focusing on ct 
studies and their role in theory development. Emphasis on ins 
theory, with comparisons to contemporary studies of dreams, ath” 
observation, male and female personality development, psyc 
ology, and related topics. 

244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) » 
Basic functions and techniques of organizational managemen qi 
sign, control, direction, and decision-making—examine fro 
viewpoint of behavioral science. yos! 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) d p? 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation 8n up 
ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, prit 
supervisory leadership, formal and informal organization 


mary ob de 


sign. (Fall) 1 gar 
246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Most p» 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance evalua an 


i perio geli” 


ployment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
ratings, and assessment centers. Consideration of federa 
in employee selection. Includes practicum, coh? 
248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational eff re 
design of valid -diagnostic instruments; implementation o (p | 


strategies; establishment of program-evaluation criteria: "T 
even years) Mo, ! 

249 Organizational Behavior Modification (3) ; incip” ' 
rived PT Cor | 


Application of operant and other experimentally deriv tions C^, | 
to changing individual and group performance in organiza e £ ! 
tingency management and organizational development: oroe 
proaches to intrinsic job motivation based on covert rel 


theory. (Spring—alternate years) 
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250 Human Resources Development (3) 
An examination within a psychological systems perspective of the 
requirements for integrating employee assessment, placement, train- 
ing, and motivation modules into a unified human resources develop- 
ment program, Emphasis on models and techniques of organizational 
development and the utilization of key organizational factors to 
determine content of the program. 
51 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 
urrent research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, 


Social interaction theory, interpersonal processes, group dynamics, 
group conflict. (Fall) 


52 Research Methods in 
cial Psychology (3) 
Selected methods such as public opinion polling, attitude scaling, 
interviewing, content analysis, naturalistic observation, field re- 
Search or laboratory experimentation. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
minar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
Perimental study of small groups, group climates, interaction 
Process analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individual and 
25 group processes. (Spring, odd years) 


| Tuthill, Poppen, White, Green 
| 7 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, Green 

vanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, re- 
! arch, or problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic 


25g anges each semester. (Fall and spring) 


Se, 


ar: Attitude Change (3) Tuthill 
Review of recent research literature on attitude formation and 
ange. Examination of theories of attitude change and experimental 

283 findings, (Spring, even years) 
Valuation Research (3) Rice 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of social in- 
lervention and service programs, especially those in mental health. 
Pecification of program goals and effectiveness criteria; measure- 
tie: Problems; experimental and quasi-experimental designs; po- 


cm. problems surrounding evaluation research. (Spring, even 
ars) 


Select. Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Cled problems in research relating the brain and behavior. In- 
pendent topics each semester such as sensory processing, brain 
» tion. pment and behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system func- 
"Tony 
Emph ar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
E asis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of 
p^ onality study. (Fall, odd years) 
Synther’ tive Psychology and Ethology (3) Caldwell 
Psychol" of the principles and findings of ethology and comparative 
T 98y. Examination of the theories and findings of Lorenz, 
inves and Jakob von Uexkiill in the light of recent experimental 
"nes ' Sations, ^ (Fall, even years) 
Analy; Neuropsychology I (3) Rothblat 
ing to is 0 , experimental and clinical findings from studies attempt- 
Derg ize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis 
Meg, "P Ual and cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of 
theo, ity and neurological techniques, clinical description and 
cal Consideration of major neuropsychological disorders, 
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mechanisms underlying recovery of function and potential for m% 
habilitation. Graduate students in fields other than psychology 89 
mitted by permission of the instructor : 
282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) Levy 
Examination of important psychological 
ment of human brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries such 8$ 
the Bender-Gestalt, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead: 
Reitan Neuropsychological Battery, and Luria's Neuropsychologi@® 
212, 281, and permission of the in 


procedures for the assess 


Tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 211, 
structor. af 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) St 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in ? 
specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. 19 
dependent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


and spring) " 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) Coh " 
Examination of current theoretical models and research. (SpriP 


odd years) walk 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) log! 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psycho 
of perception and perceptual development (Spring) 
staf 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) f 


Individual library or experimental research 

staff member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring 18 gll 

member prior to registration. May be repeated for credit. (F 

and spring) staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group taf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) majo! 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ring) 
field examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Eu. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed 10 

be repeat 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


i 0 
under supervision 
cul 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS — CHR 

> ae Ie Ae t - - M 

Professors D.S. Brown, W. Sommers (Emeritus), S.R. Chitwood, M 
Harmon, N. Beckman 

Professorial Lecturers H.M. West III, B.T. Pitsvada pin 

Associate Professors B.L. Catron, A.E. Merget (Chairman), S.J. Tole 


C.W. Washington, L.H. Truong, W.C. Adams 
Assistant Professor K. Newcomer ste! 
Mas 
Programs of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees pier by 
of Public Administration and Doctor of Public Administration are 131-82 
the School of Government and Business Administration (see pages 1 
Third Group grooth l 
205 Introduction to Public Administration Brown, Harmon, | 
and Management (3) jstratlo® 
i s 
Provides frame of reference for study of public adm the ul 
e 


Historical development, contemporary approaches, TO 
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lic manager, Ethics and norms, 


administrative responsibility and 
Public interest, M 


anagement in the public sector. (Fall and spring) 
gislative Management (3) Tolchin 
nalysis of Congress as System; examination of its 
internal administration and its role in formulating policy throu 
egislation. Executive-legislative relationships, staffing practices, 
udget processes, leadership, rules and procedures, oversight func- 
? Ons, and the management of foreign policy are examined. (Fall) 
13A inistration in the Federal Government (3) Tolchin 
Titical analysis of the structure and administration of the federal 
Sovernment from both à managerial and political perspective. Empha- 
ŝis On executive branch organization, integration, and coordination, 
38 well as current trends in government regulation, accountability, 
T iind effectiveness, (Fall and spring) 
and the Public Administrator (3) 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a 
| Society, Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, 
Mrisprudential dimensions of American l 
8 to convey understanding of the law as a legal and moral force 
tig puting and constraining public decision making. (Spring) 
Sderal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
alysis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the public 
| Private sector, Specific problems involvin 
) ue Systemic failures, d 
icts, reform efforts, 
) pon, Emphasis 
tg Pring) 
| The r: Development Administration I (3) 
ver, ature of underdevelopment. 
elop 


€d countries. N 
Systems, The 


a management 


gh 


Chitwood 
democratic 
historical and 
aw. This broad perspective 


g presidential manage- 
ejudicializing the regulatory process, policy 
legislative oversight, and economic deregu- 
is placed on new solutions. Same as BAd 216 


Truong 
Specific problems of less de- 
ational cultures and political and administrative 


w he giving of assistance: types of foreign aid; problems of 
| 2g orking With aid givers. (Fall) 
Prop a: Development Administration II (3) Truong, Brown 


ity from óne coun- 
© another, Political and administrative development. Unilateral 


a mi dtilatera] approaches, The role of the innovator. Strategies of 
| up histrative development. (Spring) 


tion Theory and Catron, Harmon, Washington 
Ae Plc Sector (3) 


| "ati So Organization theory 


try vem Of the transfer of administrative capabil 
an 


with special focus on public organi- 
tar current issues in organization theory; decision-making, the 
ational environment and the changing nature of organizations 


in 
Mehano -industrial society. (Fall and spring) 
Anal 


el Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) Brown 
B ce Of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. 
Dtoac acies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Ap- 


Public ^: lo policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
xy Pal an Bahizations; influence and control systems. Future trends 
ad Spring) 
Serial Leader 


hat ‘the ship in Complex Organizations (3) 
Stidance manager must know and do to provide leadership and 
“clude in large, complex public organizations. Subjects explored 
tj aO às to Program planning and the supervision and dire 
rganizational objectives 


Basi p ersonne] Administration (3) 


» legislative and judicial background, 


Brown 


tion of staff 


Truong 
and currently 


vx am mem m 


———— 
m pa 


x 


242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in 


URSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` 1 1 ice 
significant practices in personne 1 administration in the public servio 
Roles of recruitment, selection, wage and salary administration en 
ployee development ind other personnel function (Fall) 


2 Current Issues in 


Public Personnel Management (3) al 
f r pei 1el management problems in governme™ 


Analysis of major p« I 3 
lab« relations, aff it ction for equal employ" 
OpI ict of legislation a court decisions on trends ” 
personn „s, and other continuing problems (Spring) . 

we 


Seminar: Manpower Planning, 

Development, and Utilization (3 oli 
Examination of public and private manpower trt nds problems, Pj 
cies, and programs Exploration of approat hes to the analysis , ; 
rograms. Analysis of impact 9 e 


idministration of mar wer p 


nomic, political, and cial factors on manpower (Fall) gi 
Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Frame, ROM 

Human Resource Planning (3) E 
Addresses human resource problems arising from automation ip 
other technological changes. Evaluation of these developments, 2 


. x r! 
government, business, and educational organizations, and thei 


plications for productivity, employment, training, 


iu 
, : i i n 
Analysis of economic, political, and so ial factors influencing P 


and private human resource policies. (Spring) suf 
Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) cot | 


ues in public sector labor relations: "1 


t, scope of bargaining: 


Principles and current iss 
later” 


lective bargaining and the merit conce] 


sentation elections, unfair practices, grievance procedures, 


ism and the management process o 

washing"? 
Examination of state and local governmental structures e £5 | 
hin the federal system, their revenue of 


x k e i 
mitations, and the alternatives available to encourag E” 


tration to meet public and private demands. 


ping? 


tions, their place wi 
their li 


and spring 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Beckman, was the ® 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes Tae fod | 
ministration of intergovernmental policies and programs in talo 
eral system. Legislation, roles and responsibilities of feder®” ati? 


eo 
regional and local systems will be examined from both th 


Mer 
Dd 


in, 
racy qp 
of democr arti 


and practical vantage points. 


Taylor 


Administration (3) 

Review of the basic theory and principles 
American system of governance. Analysis of the nature o " S 
tion in a pluralistic society, including the characteristics, "m 
namics of citizen-based organizations. Exploration of effec tio? 
ods or models by which citizens may contribute to adminis 


(Summer) Met | 


248 Financing Local Government (3) ;« ]ocal pr 
Analysis of the theory and practice of public finance In" al axtl y 
ments. Includes the financing of services through municip® peve” 

f other ! 


intergovernmental funds, debt instruments, anc " 
sources. (Spring) wash! 
249 Urban Public Policy (3) 


Examination of selected national policies an 


| areas and governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban 
Systems and their relationship to the social, political, and economic 
Context. Against the background of urban politics and administration, 
areas of health, education, welfare, manpower, transportation, and 
Ousing will be addressed. (Spring) 
51 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Urvey of the basic 
menta] budgeting; 
udgeting: 


Merget, Pitsvada 
concepts, principles and practices in govern- 
interrelationship of planning, programming, and 
their role in the management process. 
| ^2 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 
Ntensive analysis of the 

"pplied to the public 

Sovernment agencies 


(Fall and spring) 

Merget 
concepts and principles of economics as 
sector and the analytic techniques used by 
for planning, allocating, and managing scarce 


| resources in the implementation of public programs. Topics discussed 
| include benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, productivity, and 
2s : Performance measurement (Fall and spring) 
3 Publi 


| € Financial Management Within Federal Agencies (3) Staff 
| htensive analysis of the concepts, principles, and general practices 
: f nancial management within federal departments and agencies, 
SCusing on the interrelationships of financial and program functions 
tn irawing on the several financial disciplines of budgeting, ac- 
28 unting, and auditing (Spring) 
licy Formulation and Administration (3) 
ge native, analytical, and decision-making models of the policy proc- 
hti: Impact of economic and political factors on public policy formu- 
9n and implementation. (Fall and spring) 
niey Analysis in Public Administration (3) 


ene Pts and issues in public policy analysis. Theoretical problems 
countered in policy analysis, The 


role and limits of analytic tech- 
kh in the development, implementation, and evaluation of public 
a cy, (Fall and spring) 
yin ar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Black 
term Mpact of science and technology upon public administration in 
(Spri; of both administrative practice and national policies. 
E" ng) 


Harmon, Tolchin 


Catron, Newcomer 


E Program Evaluation (3) 

Co. practice of program evalu 
conside 10n of scope and limitations of cti 

amina E economic, political, social, and administrative factors. 

ation of methodological considerations for design, data col- 

i AR » analysis, and dissemination. (Spring) 

Critic y Public Policy (3) 


Newcomer 
ation and evaluative research. 
current practice in evaluation 


A Catron 
®Dprog analysis of topical issues in public policy, using a case-study 
Mpa = * Specific issues covered will vary. Designed principally for 

» 260 or 26 ents in the last half of their program. Prerequisite: PAd 

9 31, 5, or permission of instructor., (Fall) 

Zine eee Materials Management (3) Sherman 
tog 279, 

à Sy, lent and Contracting (3) Sherman 

* Gove un BAd 280. 
8 ent Cont ini i Sherm: 

y ame as BAd am ract Administration (3) Sherman 
icing ang Negotiat; 

Sam gotiation (3 S 
* às Bag v (3) herman 
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285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Same as BAd 285. 

288 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) 
Field research and approved internships on sel 
pects of public administration, 
ment problems arising in gove 
institutions. Open to Masters stude 
toward the degree program and wit 
ordinator. (Fall and spring) 

289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3 
A review of the diverse concepts and methods in public adm 
tion; an analysis and integration of the salient p 
managerial, and leadership values and issues in imple 
policies. Open only to MPA de 
of study; serves as a capstone seminar to the M 


rnmental agencies and related 
nts upon completion of 9 


menting 


PA program. 

and spring) 

Experimental course offering; new course topics and teac 
ods. May be repeated once for credit. 

295 Research Methods (3) Adams, 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data $0! 
gathering, research models and designs. Critical evaluation 
search studies. Emphasis on application of research metho 


ected issues an 
including speci icy and man 
including specific policy an publi 
hous 


rn 9 


wl 
48 


h the consent of the inte 


olitical, eco! 


gree candidates in their final sem 


Shermé? 


gif 


noni 
pubis 
est?! 
ge 
g 


290 : EY : 3 ion (3 j 
Special Topics in Public Administration (3) Ji pel” 


d% 


Newco 


of f 


ds to 


icy questions. (Fall and spring) N woot | 
e | 


296 Statistical Applications in Adams, 


Public Administration (3) 
Use of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and pro 
uations. Emphasis on interpretation and use of statistics. 
ment of basic statistical competency; frequency distribution, $ 
central tendency, variability, correlation, probability, regre 
puter assistance. Prerequisite: PAd 295 or permission 0 
(Fall and spring) 


Supervised reading in selected fields within public 4 d 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeate 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosoph 


san siy 
sion: oe | 
s 


pstra | 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (9) o | 
dminP 2 [^ 


credit. gt! 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) j al ge | 
gi 


ology in public administration. 
300 Thesis Research (3) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and ar the 
the demand requires. They are open to other graduate students 8 


tion of the department or the instructor. $ 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector m 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3) framewo gi 
e theoretical alu 


An analysis and critique of alternativ v 
describing, understanding, and predicting the natures jems 
actions of American public and private institutions. te ins 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and p 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. 

323 Seminar: The Large and Complex Organi $ 
Unique problems of large, complex organizations: P egget 
and mixed. Emerging concepts and theories. Selecte 


e offe 


f^ 


f 
zation (3) pic, p | 


373 Seminar: Public Administration and 
American Political and Social Institutions (3) 
Supervised in-depth study 

fields and of research meth 

374 Seminar: Trends in Public 
Survey of contemporary 
public administration theo 
Present influence of logical 


odology in public administration. 


| existentialism and phenomenology. 

| 377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) 
| Interdisciplinary approach to foundations of public policy with focus 
| on theoretical problems of social action. Interrelation of theory and 
Practice. Decision and management as human actions. 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students prep 
general examination, M 


Catron 


398 Staff 


aring for the Doctor of Public Administration 


e ay be repeated for credit. 

: 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

| Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be re- 
Peated for credit. 


REDIOGICAL sciences GRADUATE PROGRAMS - 


W ttee on Radiological Sciences 
SE 


Ckelman (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, J.B. Levy, R.C. Reba, §.0. Schiff 
è Graduat S e Pie, i : 
it leading ^ chool of Arts and Scie nces offer 


field the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
Whose E radiological sciences. The 


program is directed by a committee 
mbers are drawn from the Departments of Radiology, Pharmacology, 
Applic and Biological Sciences 


Should have a baccalaureate degree in chemistry, 
fp : Or the b " : : : 
Ph lologica] Sciences. Graduate Record Examination 
pi ate pr Bree applicants and recommended for M.S. applicants. The under- 
Ysi : 9gram must have included two semesters each of organic chemistry, 
Mais = Mistry, ang general biology, and one semester of quantitative 


s an interdepartmental pro- 


physics, phar- 
S are required 


field of radiological sciences—Required: the general 


emester hours required for this program 
"dog, ad 190; Bioc 221.22: Phyl 191; Stat 127 


; ; RSci 201, 220, 221, 230, 
pr ., 203; and six hours of RSci 299-300. 
To 3 
eil sel Philosophy in the field of radiological sciences—Required: the 
80; Bing Zhents, pages 89-91, 96-99. The 


program of study must include: 


i Ba : RSci 201, 220, 221, 230, 240, 241. and 
En Acto, nd 236; and Phar 203. The tool requirements may be met by the 


0 i : pe 
ne fore; ™pletion of an approved course in statistics other than Stat 127 
anguage or a course in computer programming. 


+ 221-22; Phy] 191; Stat 127 


LOGICAL 
SCI 
My ENCES 


Aa dt and Radio-chemistry (3) 

Cove Oduction to the structure of matter and radio 

Pdiati, "OnCepts of radioactive decay 
With matter, radiation dete 


active decay. 
and growth, interaction of 
ction and measurement, statis- 
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Merget, Washington 
of contemporary literature in selected 


Administration Theory (3) Harmon 
normative and epistemological issues in 
ry and practice. Analysis of the past and 
positivism, behavioralism, humanism, 


434 
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tical considerations, tracers in chemical applications, radioactiv? 
decay processes, and nuclear models. 


220 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) 


221 Preparation of Radiopharmaceuticals (1) 


An introduction to the chemistry and mechanism of action of radi? 
labeled tracers used in clinical nuclear medicine including the € pi 
istry of technetium, indium, and the halogens and radiopharm& 
ticals for specific organs and organ systems such as lung, bone, bos? 
marrow, heart, kidney, and liver 

A laboratory course taught in conjunction with RSci 220, involviss 
the preparation of radiopharmaceutical kits used in clinical nue 
medicine. 


230 Radioimmunoassay (2) 


240 Chromatographic Techniques (3) 


241 


A review of the current methods used in radioreceptor assay s 
radioimmunoassay. Topics covered include iodination, antisera pre 
ration, separation of bound from free antigen, solid-phase an 
systems, methods involving labeled antibodies, extraction am 
centration of hormones from physiological fluids, and mathemé 
treatment of data and automation. 

An introduction to separation sciences with emphasis on separati? 
equilibria, diffusion and mass transport, operational aspects of 8 
tion, chromatography, characteristics of individual separation me, 
distillation, gas-liquid chromatography, solvent extraction, 
liquid chromatography, crystallization, ion-exchange separation P e 
esses, liquid-solid adsorption chromatography, and quality assu | 
Laboratory: Chromatographic Techniques and 

Quality Assurance (1) 

Laboratory to accompany RSci 240. 


| 


250 Seminar in Radiopharmaceutical Chemistry (1) 


260 Special Topics in Radiological Sciences (2 or 3) 


uf 

Invited lectures by research groups in radiopharmaceutical ches | 

aihe 

Selected aspects of radiopharmaceutical chemistry. Content, radi” | 
each time the course is offered. Emphasis on the chemistry 0 

nuclides at low concentrations. | 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 


(Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit. 


CHEMISTRY 


9 
2 


221 
222 
233 


Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) 
Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) 
Organometallic Chemistry (3) | 


35-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) 


51—52 
257 


258 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) 
Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) : 
Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chem! 


stry Y 


PHYSIOLOGY 


191 
201 


Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) 
Physiology (8) 


| PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology and Toxicology (3) 
/ 256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
275~76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1-1) 
| 277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1-1) 


HOLoGy 


167 Radiation Biology (3) 
06 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 


NOCHEMISTRY 


221-2» General Biochemistry (3—4) 


V'ATISTICS 
127 Statistics 


SUGION 


"fessors R.G. 
A iltebeite] 


$905; 
OCiate Professor D.A. Altshuler 
Sociq 


Ssis te Professorial Lecturers E.S. Jospe, M.L. Gross 
tant Professor S.A, Quitslund 


Chelor of Arts with a major in religion (departmental)—The following re- 
1, ments must be fulfilled: 
"teet ^ Seneral requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
le np the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satisfy 
tpg ements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
2 Pret mathematical sciences.) 

3, Mor Ulsite courses—six hours from among Rel 9, 10, 59, 60. 
Qul » Tequired courses in related areas—(a) six semester hours in studies of 
h six Other than American and English (preferably a foreign language), and 
AR Semester hours in either literature, philosophy, or history. 

tuy ured Courses in the major—thirty semester hours including at least 
1 One e hours of upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen 
li tiẹ Of the following religious traditions: Judaism (Rel 103, 107, 113, 114, 
“tion, 174, 184), Christianity (Rel 104, 105, 

uy be 9. India (Rel 157, 158, 159, 160, 162). 
ust ing PPTOved as substitutions for advanc 
EN ude Re] 101 and at least one 
hong Ptures, New Testament, E 


for the Biological Sciences (3) 


astern religions, Western religions. 
SO thesis course (Rel 191) is available for eligible students, 
tg depended that students include the study of foreign languages in 


the biblical aduate program, including Hebrew for those specializing in Judaism 
New p, Studies, Greek for those specializing in early Christianity (including 
ident, ament), Sanskrit for those specializing in the religions of India. 
EN expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study French or 
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Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), D.D. Wallace, Jr., AJ. 


» 
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—— 
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a minimum of 18 semester hours in religion, of 
The minor program will be de 
Rel 101 is recommend 


Minor in religion—Required: 
which at least 6 must be upper-level courses 
veloped in consultation with the departmental advisor 
for all participating students. 

Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor ol 
University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required 24 semester hout 
of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third-groU? 
religion courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related field outside 
the Department of Religion as approved by the department. The Master's Com 


» i i ^ n 
prehensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis research must I 
the Old Testament; 


Master of Arts in the field of religion 


Arts with a major in religion from this 
the general requirements, pages 89-96. Of the 


one of these three fields) selected from the following: p 
New Testament, history of Christianity, Judaism, history of religion in Americ 
modern religious thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religio 


in French or German, is requi 
hose thesis 


A reading knowledge examination, usually 
however, Hebrew or Greek is acceptable for those students w 


is in the Biblical field and Sanskrit or an Eastern language for those W 
thesis area is in the history of religions. 
Master of Arts in the field of religious education—Prerequisite: the deg 


of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion from this University, or an eq 


lent degree. The undergraduate program should have included the follow" | 
courses or equivalent: Anth 2; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; SpDr 1 or to 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96 Of the 24 semester up 
of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in thirty 
religion courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field outside 

Department of Religion as approved by the department. T 
Prerequisite! 1 
ity: 
tabl? 


Master of Arts in the field of religion and medical care 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion from this Univers 
an equivalent degree; (2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) acceP gs 
academic work required of entering medical students who have not ea Ce 
bachelor's degree, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicin® y 
tain courses in this program are offered only through off-campus centers 0 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. d con 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The program of study is 
sists of 36 semester hours of approved course work with or without ? sic! 
Students must elect course work covering four fields selected from n ! 
pastoral care, religion, sociology, psychology, health care administratio J 
medicine. The course work in these fields must be distributed as follo jc) 
semester hours each selected from two fields and at least six hours in 5 fil 
pastoral care. The Master's Comprehensive Examination must cover three cop 
selected from the list above, one of which, as approved by the dept gostio” 
must be outside of the Department of Religion. Sup: rvised clinical € 
may be offered as a tool subject in lieu of the required reading 
examination in a foreign language. 


: 80 
Master of Arts in the field of history of religions _Hinduism—(C% gs QW 


of Universities program). Prerequisite: the Bachelor of Arts degree n asia ® 
University with suitable background in the study of religion of Sout à 
an equivalent degree. tudy e 

Required: the general requirements, pages B9 96. The program of a up? | 
sists of 24 hours of course work (exclusive of thesis) selecte fro to. ! 
division and graduate courses of member universities of the OP four © d 


determined by the Department of Religion, including a sequence histo” g 
in the literature of the Hindu tradition and one course in method in follows 
religions. The Master’s Comprehensive Examination must cover ‘a y? 
methods in the study of religions, thematic comparisons between 
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| 

tradition and at least two other religious traditions, 

and a special field in Hindu tradition 
foreign language, usually in French or German, will be re- 
a student must take at least two semesters of either Sanskrit or 
addition to the 30 hours of required courses for graduate credit. More 
complete information regarding courses and requirements is available from the 
Program advisor, Professor A. J. Hiltebeitel, Department of Religion. 


sophy in the field of American religious hist 


including at least one 
. A reading knowledge 


Doctor of Philo 


i ory (offered in 
Operation with 


» the Department of History) Required: the general require- 
mats, pages 89-91, 96-99. The General Examination must cover four fields 
ncluding two from the De 


partment of Religion (history of religion in America 
y or European Christianity since 1500) and two from 
tory (generally American social history and one other) 


either early Christianit 
partment of His 


First Group 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testa- 
ment) with consideration of development of religious ideas, institu- 
tions, and outstanding personalities. (Fall and spring) 
10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the 
Purpose, dominant ideas, 
Proach, structure, 
(Fall and spring) 


Religion and the Human Search fo 
raditional religious concepts, 


Jones 


Jones 
standpoint of occasion, 
and permanent values. Emphasis on ap- 
and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 

r Meaning (3) Yeide 
language of contemporary religion 
amidst modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the 
place of religion in today's society. (Fall) 
eligion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) Yeide 
umination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of 
religious perspectives as stimuli and barriers to socia 
niques for maintaining social values 
23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) 
Xploration of important practices 
ern times; study of people and 
ackground. (Fall and spring) 
1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) 
ame as Clas ‘Engl/Hist/Phil 41. Basic ideas of western thought from 
early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian traditions. Representative 
Teadings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, creation stories, 
Scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography. To be 
59 Rej" conjunction with Engl 13. (Spring) 
“8lons of the East (3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary st 
Primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Into, (Fall and spring) 


His Slons of the West and Near East (3) 


l change; tech- 
and seeking change. (Spring) 

Altshuler 
and beliefs in classical and mod- 
texts that confront tradition and 


Staff 


Hiltebeitel 
atus in historical context of 
Taoism, Confucianism, and 


Wallace 
Ch tory of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Tudaism, 
tistianity, and Islam, including modern developments. (Fall and 
h Spring) 


t Asia— Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Facul 
i An Interdis 


ciplinary course, introducing the student to 
M ttd, 
e eee menta] co 


Conomícs 


ty 
a comprehen- 


urse offered by the Departments of Religion, East 


Asian Languages 
» Geography and Regional Science, History, Philoso 


Phy, and Political 
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sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 


problems of East Asia. 


Second Group í 
Ste 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religio? 
Analysis of different ways in which religious phenomena can be 8p 
proached. Readings and discussion of some of the epoch-mak 
books in the development of the study of religion. (Fall) f 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslu? 
Development of the prophetic movement in Israel; cultural, © f 
nomic, literary, and religious dimensions; elements of lasting vali 
in the prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets. (Fall) j 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslum 
Jesus with critic? 


and teachings of 


Comprehensive study of the life 

attention to sources. Quest for the historical Jesus. (Spring) 

105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quits 
first-century religious and 80° 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, ey 
conditions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and jour? 


of Paul, Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. (Spring) le 
107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Altsht 
Readings of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgi 


works in English translation. Methods of literary and histo ctf 
analysis introduced and applied. Individual research proje 


(Fall) i 
111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) riltebell 
Religious themes and images of the 
cance in literature: e.g., Indo-Europe 
traditions; Greek epic and drama; Dante, 
Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett. we 
113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Ajtsb? of 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destructio aC’ 
Jerusalem in 70 CE canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenis™ iss! 
cabean revolt, growth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment Use o 
Rome in context of Eastern and Western political currents. ; god 
primary sources, especially the Bible, Josephus, and rabbinlé | 
noncanonical writings. el 
114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Anl 
From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religio "m 
sponses to destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinkin gn ? 
of Bar Cochba; rabbinic and patriarchal responses to Ro 1 
thority; Tannaitic and Amoraic Judaism in Palestine and Baby gst 
mystical and folk religion phenomena preserved in art and lite yt | 
115 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) à &, | 
History of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life s d | 
cation of the ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpret? po 
scripture; Jewish philosophers, mystics, sects and messian 
ments. (Fall) spot 
116 Judaism after Emancipation (3) Al wit | 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews be inn. 
catalyst of their political emancipation. Responses to be gpri»? 
modernity among Jews in Europe, America, and Israel. yi 
Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) y the Chris 


Nature and principles of Christian life as dev 


» hero and their cultural $ tive 
an, Biblical, Babylonian na afi 
Milton, Dostoevsky: 


eloped b 
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community; problems of personal conduct; 
Social, and economic institutions. (Fall) 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) 
eological approach and systems of 
theologians and/or theologic 
iberation theology. 

28 Western Mysticism (3) Quitslund 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected 
Mystics in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (Spring) 

edicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Yeide 
otal care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for pa- 
tient and physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in 
13 ealing, religious prespective on issues in medical ethics. (Spring) 
e Land of Israel and the Growth Staff 
143 of the Western Religions (6) 
y Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Wallace 
Acient World (3) 

ise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, 
Philosophy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco- 

I4 Oman world to A.D. 500. 
cr eval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 


Tistian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes, 
and philosophers. 


1 , 
t Religious Currents in the Renaiss 
Tansformation of Western man’ 
(Fa) from the end of the M 
1 A 
“Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
lit anges in Christian life and thought since 1700 as seen in theology, 
era al life, and religious institutions. (Spring) 


[Jw ture, politic -a 
imons, agner 


application to family, 


Quitslund 
a selected number of modern 
al movements such as process theology, 


ance and Reformation (3). Wallace 
s understanding of his identity and 
iddle Ages to the Age of Reason. 


Sam Pological Approaches to Religion (3) 


D à] ? às Anth 155. 


Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) 


Hiltebeitel 
Bh Speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, 
Uy ügavaq Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. (Fall) 
Stu - Indian Literature and Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 
Bran, ? of foundational texts of Hinduism, especially Rig Veda, 
ing, nas, Mahabharata, (including the Bhagavad Gita); attention to 
Em lism's archaic and seminal themes. (Spring) 
à Plogies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 


Men Te of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy 


Cosmo] ndu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian caste, cult, 
lip, logy, and Spiritual ideals. 
On sm (3) 


Hiltebeitel 


[d evelopment, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and 


lam B impact on the Near East. 


Ori 
1 logo. development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and 
Rg li its impact on the Near East. (Spring) 
Religion o0 in the History of Religions (3) 
h World. ^x Symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of the 
^ arious theoretical analyses. (Spring) 
Growth ^^ American Culture (3) 
9! religious bodies 


Gross 


Hiltebeitel 


Wallace 


and institutions in relation to American 
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| culture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the con 
| temporary religious scene. (Fall) 
174 American Judaism (3) Altshulet 
Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporaly 
Judaism. Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including x 
sponses to Israel, diaspora, the Holocaust, family and community 
l dynamics. (Spring) i 
181 Women in Western Religion (3) Quitslun 
Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image a 
role of women in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration © 
the Biblical experience, the sexual qualifications for religious office 
use of male-female images and languages, and contemporary issues 
(Fall) 
184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) Josp* 
Basic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and application 
those principles to all strata of life from interpersonal relations 
to the religious realm. af 
191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) st 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates 
religion. (Fall and spring) 
Third Group on 
J 


209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3—3) critt 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological 
cism. (Academic year) let 

213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) Albo) 
Selected topics. (Spring) stall 
*216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) vel 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an appr? 
center. Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry igs | 
viewed and evaluated in a peer-group context. Offered as the de 
warrants. suf 

*217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) sson! 

Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and Pag 
identity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral metho 
skills. Offered as the demand warrants staf / 

*218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (II-A) (6) sis o 

Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphae ajos 
group work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific con 
methods, work with persons with special problems. prerequis 

Offered as the demand warrants: gil 


216 and 217; or equivalent. 
*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) eview d 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and "à vel | 
ams, and de | 


administrative procedures, design of pastoral progr 
ment of pastoral theology. Offered as the demand warrants. yd! 
222 Seminar: Ethics (3) 

Selected topics. (Spring) yell! ! 
*223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) gical 

Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and 

related issues. Offered as the demand warrants. 
*225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) m late 

0 


Conceptual models of development of young adults fr P 


> Tne ee "d : 
Summer Sessions a^ 


* Offered through the Division of Continuing Education and 
centers for students in the master's degree program in the field of religion e 


ado" 
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| cence; special problems of educ 

tional choice, marriage 
emotional, and 


ational and milit 
and the family, 
religious development. 

persons and groups. Offered as the deman 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicis 


ary experience, voca- 
and physical, intellectual, 

Encounter experience with 

d warrants, 

m in the Modern World (3  Quitslund 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 
1800—doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecur 


nenical. Empha- 
sis on 20th century. (Fall) 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) 


Historical and topical study of the deve 
Such areas as Christology, 


238 Seminar: Conte 
Selected topics. 
262 Seminar: Histo 


Quitslund 
lopment of important ideas in 
ecclesiology, and death 


mporary Judaism (3) Altshuler 


ry of Eastern Religions (3) 


Hiltebeitel 
Selected topics. (Spring) 
271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National 
Period. (Fall) 
273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present 
391-9) Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
299. Investigation of special problems. (Academic year) 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


R 
NANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Ag °50rs J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo (Chairman), J.A. Frey, J.F. Burks 


1 ciate Professors M.A.B, Coffland, P.G. Sáenz, G. Ludlow, S.R. Barnett, 
Age. aT, J.M, Thibault 
Sista 


nt Professors G.P. Huvé, J.E. Hicks, M. Cruz-Sáenz 


lg’thelor Of Arts with a field-of-study ma 
tr i Ure, (2) Spanish language and literature, 
Oo sn üPproved combination selected from two of the preceding fields—The 
1,» 8 Tequirements must be fulfilled: 


The 
ite penera] requirements as stated on pages 
an 


jor in (1) French language and 
(3) Spanish-American literature, 


71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
al advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 


meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
atical sciences.) 


urses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; 


Quire epartment 


ments for 
2 d mathem 
No re Wisite co 
3 Quivalent. 
t Real 
4, 2 


or Span 1-2, 3-4, 
oged introductory literature courses—Fren 51 -52 or 9 


1-92, or Span 51 

The pared for the major: 

Pitt Oe Specific program of re 
8 


CN 


quired courses. The st 


udent, however, is 
ing *?monstrate a knowledge of his or her field in 


breadth and depth 

tain t ig COmprehensive examination at the end of the senior year. A pro- 

lon. Span tured às follows: Fren 199-200 for French language and literature 
99- 


200 for Hispanic language and literature majors. 
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s—Required: 6 semeste 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literature 
1 hours selected from 


hours of French or Spanish 51-52 or 91-92; 12 additiona 
among French or Spanish courses numbered 9 and above. 


Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French literature, (2) Spanish literature 
(3) Spanish-American literature, or (4) an approved combination of Spanish an 
Spanish-American literatures—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the appropriate field from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96. The program of study com 
sists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent v0 
six semester hours), or, with the approval of the department, a student 
elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved cov 
work without a thesis. 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance literatures Required: th 
general requirements, pages 89-91, 96-99. There are four fields: French liter* 
ture; Spanish literature; Spanish-American literature; and any approved cot 
bination of French, Spanish, or Spanish-American literature. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with teaching pelt : 
in French and in Spanish—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 14 “os | 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the professi? 

courses listed on pages 115-106. 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advan 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun “ipno 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon com le 
of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 
visite : 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prereg red 
all courses in French, from Fren 9 and above, except for courses offe 


English translation. 


First Group d suf | 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) Burks p of | 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University aati 
completion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, COBY) york 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language 
tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Fall and SP 
3—4 Second-year French (3-3) Thibault a0 ven o 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University gi 
completion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, ry. P5 
in modern French prose. Oral practice in language laborat © 
requisite: Fren 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
spring) and gil 
6 Second-year French (6) Thibault 8^. | 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive CO pettet ” | 
covers material of Fren 3-4. Prerequisite: Grade 0 or | 
Fren 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring) é "mL : 
9 Contemporary French Conversation (3) Huv à att 
Emphasis on self-expression in a controlled situation. SP ajar: i 
tion to the acquisition and active use of a flexible voca jual 
and written reports and exercises. Prerequisite: Fren 
(Fall and spring) 
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10 French in Written Context (3) 


Study of voc abulary and syntax Dist 


Positions, and translations 
equivalent 


ussion of texts, reports 
into French Prerequisite 
(Fall and spring) 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) 
For graduate students preparing for reading examir 
demic credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of 
plus University Center fee (Fall and spring) 
51-52 Survey of French Literature (3-3) Thibault, Frey 
Readings in French literature from the Middle 
Lectures, readings, and informal discussions 
60 Contemporary French Civilization (3) 
Study of contemporary France 
economic and social life, 
Character. Class 
slides, films, ta 


(Academic year) 
Ludlow 
political, 


population and 
of texts supplemented by 


as seen through its cultural, 
its geography, language, 
lectures and discussion 


pes and records. Conduc ted in English. (Summer) 
91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) Thibault 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary 


criticism; application of 
principles of explication de texte 


to selections from prose, drama, and 
poetry from the Renaissance to the present (Academic year) 
‘cond Group 
103 Oral French With Emphasis on Pronunciation (3) Huvé 
e sounds of French: 


elements of phonetics. 

and conversation with attention 

Prerequisite Fren 10 (Fall) 

108 Advanced French Grammar (3) 
Compositions, drills, 
site: Fren 10. 

109 Advanced Frenc 


eadings 


Exercises in reading 
to accent, rhythm, and 


intonation 
Thibault 


dictations Translations into French. Prerequi 


(Spring) 
h Conversation (3) 
and discussions based on 
Oral and written reports. Prerequisite 
110 Advanced Written French (3) 
tudy of voc 
1 (Spring) 
Advanced French Conv 
Overnment, Politics, a 
'SCussions and c 
Emphasis on voc 
1 Summer) 
Tench Literature of the Middle Ages (3) 
Iterary history and development of ideas. Readir 


Emu lyric, satire, and drama. An 
Titicj - 
129 p, cism. (Fall) 


Huvé and Staff 
French culture and 
: Fren 10 (Fall) 
Huvé and Staff 


asis on stylistic devices. 


civilization 
abulary and syntax with emph 


ersation: The Language of 
nd Economics (3) 

Juestions based on recent articles from the press. 
abulary, Pronunciation, syntax, and translations. 


Huvé 


Cruz-Sáenz 
igs in the epic, 
alysis of texts and discussion of 


tench Literature of the Renaissance (3) Burks 
tose writers of the Renaissance-from Rabelais to Montaigne; poetry 
"w Poetic theory in the Renaissance from the Grands Rhétoriqueurs 
12 » the Pléiade. (Spring) 
th entury Classical Theater (3) Burks 
12) (Spring) 
123 Th "Century Prose and Poetry (3) Burks 
She 18th-Century Novel and Theater (3) Ludlow 
Rtv of the major French novelists and dr 


amatists of the period. 


Lach asis on the works of Marivaux, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, 
os 


' and Beaumarchais. (Fall) 
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Huvé and Staff 


, com 
Fren 9 or 


Burks and Staff 


1ations, No aca- 
three credit hours, 


Ages to the present. 
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j 124 The 18th-Century Enlightenment (3) Ludlow 
The contribution of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau 
European and American thought of the period , 
| 125 Topics in 19th-Century French Literature (3) Fre} 
| (Spring) I 
126 Topics in 19th-Century French Poetry (3) Thibau 
127 20th-Century French Literature I (3) coi 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to 1930. Chronological exam 
tion of authors and movements. (Fall) nd 
128 20th-Century French Literature II (3) Coffla^ 
from 1930 to the present Chronolog! 


Fiction, poetry, and drama 
examination of authors and movements yl 

130 Correspondences between Art and Literature (3) Thiba E 
Expression of common preoccupations in diverse media. Reading 
slides, lectures, and informal discussions. Topic to be announce 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Summe y 

133 Seminar: French Literature (3) p 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repes 
for credit. (Fall) 

151 Cinema and Literature (3) riba 
Interaction between film and literature; d ng? 
applications to film and literary genres 
May be repeated for credit. (Summer) 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Burks an "m 
Required of all majors Conferences and group discussions. ( 


demic year) 


Third Group staf 

202 Théme et version (3) agio! of 

Limited to graduate students; open to others only by permis en? 

the instructor. Required of all graduate students in the field of ros 

language and literature. Analysis and translation of selected Pad 
alternating between French and English; designe to 

precision and « larity en 

213 Medieval French Literature (3) Cru the 

in the Schedule of Classes. Study gf 

atin beg is de 


modern French from its L r 


aesthetic theories 4” 
Selected films and re8 


passages, 
students to write w 


Topic to be announced 


origins and development of n tin 
through Old and Middle periods. Some knowledge of La ing) 
sirable but not necessa! May be repeated for credit. (SP Si 
i " e.» v . " P " uz 
214 Seminar: Special Topics in Medieval Cr 
French Literature (3) ep 
Schedule of Classes, May be 


Topic to be announced in the Sch 


po% | 
h Literature (3) a "T. 


T T Ht 
tor credit. 


221 Special Problems in 16th-Century Frenc 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 

for credit putt | 

229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Franc? 9 
Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, P d 
England p 

231-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) dro? 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the 4 
search papers and report Academic year) pi 


234 17th-Century Nondramatic Literature (3) 
Study of the poetry, novel, and philosophical wt 


and Classical period 


tings oft 


241 The Age of Enlightenment in Europe (3) Ludlow 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of 
France and Europe. Emphasis on the relations among French, 
| English, and German thought. Readings in English and French. 
242 Seminar: the French Novel and Theater Ludlow 
| in the 18th Century (3) 
Major 18th-century French novelists and dramatists and a comparison 
of their work with that of some English and German writers of the 
period. Readings in English and French 
244 Special Problems in 18th-Century French Literature (3) Ludlow 
Topic: Anglo-French literary relations, 1660-1800 May be repeated 
for credit. (Spring) 
253 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Literature (3 "Thibault 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit 


258 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Poetry (3) Frey 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall) 


264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Thibault, Coffland 
Topic: fall—studies in literary criticism; spring—narrative voices and 
new directions in the 20th-century novel. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

265 20th-Century French Theater (3) Coffland 
Survey of the development of the theater from 1900 to the present. 
(Fall) 

266 20th-Century French Poetry (3) Coffland 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explica- 
tion de texte approach, (Fall) 

295 Independent Reading and Research in Staff 
rench Literature (arr.) 

For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
Peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
209. T 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 


Q Group 
tance Washin 
hij, "nd 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central com- 
"tron 9n which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students 


m one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship 
Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing 


8ton University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 


to pp Olger Institute 

"Romane Or these courses should consult the chairman of the Department 
301 ce nguages and Literatures 

8 olger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) Staff 
Opics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be re- 
Peated for credit provided the topic differs. 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

Sertation Research (arr.) Staff 


mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
Credit. (Fall and spring) 
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ITALIAN 
First Group af 
1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and St 
A vear course; credit toward a degree at this University given op 
completion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation conversatio? 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language laborato 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Academic year) aff 
3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and S! 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given 0 
completion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar review, compositio? 
reading of modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilizatio® 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2. Laboral? 


fee, $17.50 per semester (Academic year) ff 

9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Coffland and Sl 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructo" 
(Academic year) - 

11 Italian through Opera (0) Chamber 
Conversational Italian presented through excerpts from operas ‘ 
their libretti. Pronunciation and grammatical principles, vocabu dit 
and conversation. Tuition will be charged at the rate of one c 


hour. (Summer) 


Third Group 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) ilos 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor 0 h 
phy degree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE 
First Group Rod? 
31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) (act 


Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language 
demic year) 


site t0 


SPANISH J 
fered , 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequi 
courses in Spanish, from Span 9 and above, except for courses o 


English translation. 


First Group 1 gs 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) Hicks or n” 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University E gatio” 
completion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conve paton 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in aou la 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Fall and spring) 5 
3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) Hicks a A 
A year course; credit toward a degree 
completion of Span 4. Conversation, gramm 
reading of modern Spanish prose. Oral practice i 
tory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 pe 


ar review, co por 
uage , 
n lang 2 some! 


(Fall and spring) 4 and sts | 
6 Second-year Spanish (6) Hio cove 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course spa 
better in 


material of Span 3-4. Prerequisite: grade of B or 
Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring) 
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9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hicks and Staff 
Conversation, composition, voc abulary, and syntax. Prerequisite: Span 

4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


12 Spanish Conversation and 
Composition (Intensive) (6) 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Span 
9-10 (Fall and spring) 

20 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Azar and Staff 
Spanish Conversation (3) 

Intensive conversation organized around specific contemporary 


topics; illustrated by periodical material, films and interviews. 
(Summer) 


49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks and Staff 

For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No aca- 
demic credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of three credit hours, plus 
University Center fee. (Fall and spring) 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) Barnett 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lec- 


Hicks and Staff 


51-52 


tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic 
year) 
91-92 Explicación de Textos (3-3) Sáenz 


Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American lite 


rature. 
Method demonstrated and practice 


d on selected passages. (Aca- 


Mazzeo and Staff 


evelopment of writing and speaking skills. Emphasis on diction, 


Srammar, and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent (Aca- 
emic year) 


Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) 
urvey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. 


119-20 


Cruz-Sáenz 
(Academic 


12.. year) 
1-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 
125... Span 121: poetry and drama; Span 122: prose. 
24 rvantes: Don Quijote (3-3) Azar 


e Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction 
125, (Academic year) 
ern Spanish Literature (3-3) 
98e, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analy- 
3 of texts, collateral readings, lectures on literature and history. 
ro. (Academic year) 
ntemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Sáenz 
a Ose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, 
130 ollatera] readings, lectures on literature and history. 
De, Modern Spanish Essay (3) Mazzeo 
evelopment of the Spanish essay from the 16th through the 20th 
es es; emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis 
133 p, texts, collateral readings, and lectures. (Summer) 
p, nist Authors in Hispanic Literature (3) Mazzeo 
evelopment of feminist themes in Hispanic literature. Class analysis 
Tepresentative works with readings in Spanish or in English 
(Summer) 


Mazzeo 
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151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) Robb 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collate 


readings, and class analysis of texts " 
155-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) peo 
Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the la 


part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral readings, reports, 
class analysis of important works 
Rob! 


157-58 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) ol 
Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary pê "" 
Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis of import 
works (Academic year) i 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic Barn? 
Language and Literatures (3-3) Acr 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. ( 
demic year) 
Third Group m 
215 Seminar: Medieval Language and Literature (3) Cruz- id 
ay be repe? 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. M 
for credit. 

221 Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) ith th? 
Cervantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations w Jit 
other novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing r 
in literary fiction. (Fall) I; 

224 Seminar: "La Celestina" (3) 

(Spring) A 

225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3) 

231 Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3) 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors 
with subsequent literary movements 


242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) à ate” 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. o 


readings. Problems of origins and development Mast 
244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) of rope 
Development of Naturalism in 19th-century Spain. Analysis 0 ther* 
sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibafiez 8D 
(Fall) part 
246 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3) » workt 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós "spi! 


literary movements of the second half of the 19th century. gáv 
248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) a98 t0 o 
Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1 
present (Spring) 
250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) xpres 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of e 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) . analysis 
Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; 8 


commentary on the texts gée” f 


252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 
Development of the Spanish novel since 1939 3) 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) fro » 
Poetic trends studied in selected poets and groups of P the P 
Modernists through Post-modernists and Vanguardists to 


p$ 
and works; relations»! | 


(Fall) 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


255 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century 
Spanish-American Theater (3) 
Trends in modern theater with emphasis on Mexico, Central America, 
Puerto Rico, Chile, and the Río de la Plata area. 

256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Robb 
Study of the emergence and development of the “New Mexic an Nar- 
rative" through the works of Yáfiez, Rulfo, Arreola, Fuentes, Leñero, 
and others 

261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story Robb 
and Essay (3) 


The Spanish-American short story 


and essay as artistic forms; se- 
lected modern short story writers 


and essayists (Fall) 

264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) Robb 
The "New Spanish-American Narrative" studied in the novels and 
Short stories of Borges, Bioy Casares, Cortázar, Vargas Llosa, García 
Márquez, Carpentier, Cabrera Infante, and others. 

266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3) Robb 
Alfonso Reyes- essayist, poet, narrator and complete literary hu- 
manist 


studied in his various prose and poetic works. (Spring) 
287 Seminar: 


Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Anth/Econ /Geog /Hist 287, and PSc 285. 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Staff 


Spanish-American Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts de 
299... peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


gree. May be re- 


Staff 
r (Fall and spring) 
Ourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students 


preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
3 examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
Credit. (Fall and spring) 


cn! 


Germanic Languages and Literature 


SIC | 
Slavic Languages and Literatures. 

vice. 

Aaj 


Aj — LEARNING PROGRAM* 
a PROGRAM 


tistan, Associate P 


Staff 
May be repeated for 


rofessor L.J. Lear 
Palme, ' "ofessors H. Nashman, N.C. Garner, D.J. Lynn, G.J. Povar, P.M. 
LN er : 

ct : 
XLP, Love (Coordinator) 


1 
at Urban Legal Services (6) 


Fi Love 
bed work combined with academic study of major concepts and 
— underlying the urban legal system. Field placements (16-20 


by the Division of Experimental Programs. 
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hours per week) in appropriate law-related organizations. Admis 


by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
152 Issues in Education and Human Services (6) 


N 


Exploration of the effects of education on society and vice V 


gio? 


ashmð 


erst 


opportunities for experience, study, and service (16-20 hours 


week) in public, private, museum, hospital, 

centers. Admission by permission of instructor. 
153 Issues in American Health Care (6) 

Field work combined with academic study of present 

health care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, 

of health care, ethical issues, health education, consumer iss 


(Fall and 
Povar al 


and community educa 


spring) 
id Lym 


Ameri 


delivel! 


ues, & 


Field placements (16-20 hours per week) in appropriate heal 


lated activities. Admission by permission of instructor. 
spring) 

154 Independent Study (3 or 6) 
Field work combined with 
ments and complementary academic program of study, 
supervision of an appropriate f 
tract" with the agency, the faculty member, and the 
Program. Admission by permission of instructor. 

155 Issues in Managing the Arts (6) 

Studies in the purpose and operation of t 
Washington. Weekly seminars and placement in an in 
arts organization (16-20 hours per week). Discussion topics 
the process of communication between artists and the pU 


tern$ 


aculty member. Students must 
Service-Learm 
(Fall and 5P d 

Gam 


(Fa 


Lov? 
Jace” 


jons 


he arts organizat 

hip in? 
focus °, 
plic, 9 


government, and the business community. Open to students jn! 
demonstrated interest in the arts and the maturity to perfo 


responsible position in an arts organization (Spring) 
158 Society and Aging (6) 

Exploration of the challenges posed by the rise 

our population and the significant increase in the 


in the media 
number 


Les! 
d 
de. 


Americans. Field work combined with academic study o 
of these changes on political and economic institutions and i 


tural values. Admission by permission of instructor. 


spring) 
159 Women and Public Policy (6) 
Field work combined with academic study of policy issues 
20 hours per week) in local an 


women. Field placements (16 ; 
nce public policy 


women’s organizations which work to influe 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


ff 
d nà 


alo” 
set 

tio 
Ada 


700 SERIES— 
COURSES IN GENERAL AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES s^ 
> i t im To. co 


Three sets of course numbers have been designated to identify neW 


sponsored by this program in Columbian College, the School o 
Human Development, the School of Government and Business Adm! 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the National Law Cen 
701 (General Studies) 
721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) 


770s (University Professors) 
lescriptio 


Educa 
te mio 


ion 
"d 


ter: 


of 0, | 
of the imps 


| 


In each case, the course title is completed by a brief c int rest? Th | 


of the individual course. 700 Series courses change frequently: 
dents should consult the Schedule of Classes for the current $ 
courses are listed with the other offerings of participating departm 
descriptions appear in the section on the 700 series. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


The 701 number designates courses taught by individual faculty members. 
They explore topics not normally included in departmental offerings, or utilize 
Insights and methods from disciplines in addition to those usually identified 
With the Sponsoring department. The 721 number designates upper-level 

which faculty from two or more departments investigate a topic 
wh ual academic interest. Courses numbers in the 770s are taught by scholars 


9 hold appointments as University Professors. The program is coordinated 
ough the Division of Experimental Programs. 


3INO-SOVIET STUDIES 
See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


SLA 

S IC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 

lofessors rr p. Yakobson, C 
esearch) 


soCiate Professors G.A. Olkhovsky, I. Thompson 
ij! ant Professors M.F. Miller, R.M. Robin (Visiting) 
Sistant Professorial Lecturer S. Ficks 


ndchelor Of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature (field-of- 
1 y or departmental) -The following requirements must be fulfilled. 
| $18 general requirements as stated on pages 71—72, 79-85 


and gi requisite courses—Slav 5-6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent; 


A. Moser (Chairman), N.N. Natov, W.W. Rowe 


av 91-92, 
Piek utred for the major: i 
pecte Study major—By the end of the senior year the student will be 
fd to have a good command of language skills and a 


era entals of Russian structure, as well as 
Year j Te and culture. The passing 
inp, required. The department p 

aration 
b Part 


grasp of the 
a good foundation in Russian 
of a major examination during the senior 
rovides a proseminar to assist the student 
for the major examination. 

mental major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course work in the 
Bage qa t of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: Lan- 
Ue 2 to 15 hours chosen from Slav 9-10, 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 125; Culture 
Russia Wlization—six hours chosen from Slav 161-62, 172; Literature in 
Ting X hours chosen from Slav 141, 142, 151, 152; Literature in English 
A stude, 9X to nine hours chosen from second-group courses. 

Won €nt who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, 
ling, Passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 
Boy, 88 Or ] 


iterature courses, as well as up to six semester hours of second- 
Urseg 


hi, ror Of Arts with a major in Russian literature and culture—in trans- 
1, The d-of-study). "The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

2, Preno aera] requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. 

Mlay oy Courses—Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equivalent; 


t ; 
pap of ^ end of the senior year the student will be expected to have a good 
hera] üssian literature 


and the principles of literary criticism, as well as a 
pattatign "ledge of Russian culture and history. The passing of a major 
Ainge to uring the senior year is required. The department provides a 
tpo, dent assist the student in preparation for the major examination. 
lap, PaSsin Who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, 


bye or an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 


erature courses, as well as up to six semester hours of second- 


lit 
es, 
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Master of Arts in the field of Russian language and literature—Two areas d 
concentration are offered: Russian literature and Russian language 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian languas? 
and literature or Russian literature and culture—in translation from this U 
‘ee. A student planning a concentration in Russi? 
examination and must have 


: p 
cquaintance with Russi? 


versity, or an equivalent degr 
language must pass a Russian language entrance 
general knowledge of Russian literature and an 
history and culture. A student planning a concentration in Russian literal! 
ge f Russian literature, an acquaintance wir 
i] proficiency in the Russian langue 
examination 
All candidates must pes 
German, or a Slavic language othe! 

completion © 


Examinall® 


must have a general know! 


Russian history and culture, and a gener: 
] istrated by the passing of a Russian language entrance 


the general requirements, pages 89-96. 


15 a 
«ledge examination in French, 
an language proficiency examination upon 


ourse work; and a Master's Comprehensive 


reading ] 
than Russian; 
15 semester hour: 
Additional specific requirements are 
{ enters n in Russian language 24 semester hours ol approved coU 
10 semester hout 
The following courses are accepta, 
Slav 152, 181, 186, 211, 212-1% g 


work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) OI 


approved course work without a thesis. T 
for the satisfaction of these requirements 
218, 220, 225, 295; and Slav 101, 103, 104, with a translation project 
sultation with a faculty member "n 

Concentration in Russian literature: 24 semester hours of approved u of 


work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) or 30 semester ho Te 
i ; 
Courses must include Slav 


ll 


e 


approved course work without a thesis 
and at least 18 hours of literature 


ing fit? 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teachi 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. ge 116 


in Russian 
Required: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on p& 


Os van 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted ad nig 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun “omit 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon 


tion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course: 


First Group s Mill? 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Y akobson, m 
Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pron mest 


fee, $17.50 per * 


Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory 
(Fall and spring) 
3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson gi 
Intermediate course in Russian la 
of high school Russian 


uage. Prerequisite to S 
Prerequisite 


1-2 or two years f 

Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 

5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) 

Classroom (7 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Beginners' 1 

in the fundamentals of Russian Prerequisite to Slav 6: 

Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Academic year) Mill? 

9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and 
Composition (3-3) 

Listening comprehension; 

Slav 4 or 6, or permission of instructor 

11-12 Individualized Beginning Russian (3-3) of 

13-14 Individualized Intermediate Russian (3-3) $ 

31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) 


Beginners' course in the fundame 


oral and written practice. 
(Academic y 


ear) ouf 


pronunci? 


ntals of grammar and 
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| Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. 

11-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) 
Beginners' course in the fund 
Prerequisite to Slav 42: S] 
sufficient. 

47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) Staff 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no Russian 
who wish to acquire a reading knowledge of the language. No aca- 
demic credit for graduate students. 

49 Russian Reading (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations 
No academic credit for graduate students Prerequisite: Slav 47 or 
equivalent. (Summer) 
51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) 
Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
Per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. 
Soviet Civilization (3) 
Survey of the 


91-92 | 


Staff 
amentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
av 41 or equivalent. Offered if enrollment is 


(Summer) 


Moser 


n Olkhovsky 
Soviet Union's past and present development. Lectures 
iscussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) 
ntroduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 
»mergence and development of Russian litera 
the 19th and early 20th centuries 


Moon Group 


101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) 


epresentative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and 
Current publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or 
10 Permission of instructor. (Fall) 


ientific Russian (3) 


Moser 
ture and ideas during 


in English. (Academic year) 


Ficks 


Ficks 
epresentative readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary 
Scientific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in- 
Structor (S ing. ev 7 
: opring, even years) 
104 B 


usiness Russian (3) 
Study of Russian business vocabulary 
e Soviet context. Prerequisite: 
109. Structor (Spring, odd years) 
dvanced Russian Convers 
eveloping proficiency 
av 10 or equivalent. 


Ficks 
and concepts of business in 
Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in- 


ation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 
in oral and written expression 
(Academic year) 
Pecial Problems in Russian Grammar (3) 
Study Of selec ted 
Practical use, p 
128 Dstructor. 


Prerequisite 


Thompson 
areas of Russian grammar emphasis on their 
rerequisite: two years of Russian or permission of 
(Summer) 


loevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) 


Sou Natov 
io t" and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, 
Lao: aesthetic ideas His influence on Russian and Western literature 

141 Ran discussions, and reports- -in English. (Fall) 

Reads =" in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) Rowe 
Sian ing of representative prose texts of the 19th century—in Rus- 

142 Re ~ Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 
Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) Rowe 
Slan ng of representative lyric poetry of the 19th century—in Rus- 


Terequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 
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454 
Most! 


143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) 
the 19th and 20th centuries 


Study of representative novels of 
English. 

151 Readings in 20th-Century Prose and Poetry (3) Nato! 
Reading and discussion of representative prose and poetry of th 
20th century—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivale?! 
(Fall, odd years) 

152 Russian Drama (3) Nato, 
Readings of the most representative plays of the 19th and 2» 
centuries. Reports and class discussion—in Russian. Prerequisll' 

(Spring, even years) 


Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent 
156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) Row’ 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy 
impact on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, an s 
room analysis of his major works—in English (Spring) W 
161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovs ý 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient eo 
to present—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. (Acade 
year) J 
165 Modern Russian Literature from the Na 
Revolution to World War II (3) Th 
Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930% an 
impact of the revolution and civil war on writers and liter? 
Lectures, discussions, reports—in English. (Fall) tof 
166 Modern Russian Literature from World War II Na 
to the Present (3) ge? 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years. The “thaws,” new 
eration of writers, and new trends in literature of the 1 608 
1970s. Lectures, discussions, reports—in English (Spring) KJ 
172 Soviet Dissent (3) kho? d 
Examination of artistic and intellectual dissent since the p 
Stalin; underground press, songs, plastic arts—in English. ( P 
181 Russian-English Oral Translation (3) Ikho ipt 
Training in the special skill of oral translation from Russia? 
English. Prerequisite: Slav 109-10, or equivalent. Nato 
186 The Russian Short Story (3) por“ 
Development of the Russian short story since 1800. Lectures, equ 
and class discussion—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 9-10 or € 
lent. (Spring, odd years) sif 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
Third Group mps” 
211 Russian Phonology (3 Thome 
í gy orary 
Linguistic analysis of the phonology of standard contemP (Fall 


sian. An appropriate knowledge of Russian is required. mps 
212 Russian Syntax I (3) T s 
Linguistic analysis of the syntax of simple sentences in sear 
contemporary Russian. Lectures, discussion, indepen ent Te 
in Russian. (Fall) romps”) 
213 Russian Syntax II (3) T oda 
Linguistic analysis of the syntax of compound sentences 3n ^ 
contemporary Russian. Lectures, discussion, independen 
in Russian. (Spring) 
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214 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) 
Survey of modern methods, techniques, and materials for teaching 
Russian as a foreign language. Examination of textbooks, classroom 


observation, practice teaching. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of 
Russian language. (Spring) 


215 Russian Historical Grammar (3) 
An analysis of the historical development of Russian 
morphology, and Syntax. An 
required. (Fall, odd years) 

218 History of the Russian Literary Language (3) Moser 
The development of the norms of the Russian literary language from 
earliest times to the present. An appropriate knowledge of Russian I 
is required. (Spring, even years) [ 


220 Russian Stylistics (3) Natov f 


Analysis of various styles of contemporary Russian from the point 


of view of vocabulary and structure—in Russian. (Spring, odd 
years) 


Thompson 


phonology, 
appropriate knowledge of Russian is 


Moser | 


ui | Í 
224 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) Moser i Ri 
Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to the end of " T 
the 18th century. Appropriate knowledge of Russian required. E 
225 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time (3) Natov | San 
Pushkin's predecessors: Pushkin's poetry and drama: Lermontov, the 
heir to Pushkin's poetic tradition—in Russian. (Fall, odd years) 
253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Natov 
Study of leadin 


g Russian critics and their role in the devel 
Of Russian literature: the 


in Russian 


opment 
emergence of various literary schools— I: 
(Spring, even years) 
254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) Moser 
iscussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia 
of the 18605. Reading knowledge of Russian required. (Spring, odd 
years) 
255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian 
terature (3) 
Study of representative works since 1900; 
Value—in Russian. (Fall, even years) 
29 dependent Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
9r students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- | 
2 Peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
"300 esis Research (3-3) | 
all and spring) 


Natov 


their artistic and social 


PHM R.W. Stephens, LH. Cisin, R.G. Brown, 
Assan: " ^Éngermann, R.A. Wallace, P.L. Stewart 


T.F. Courtless, Jr., 


Chairman) 
iq [ j 
Anniston Professor J.L. Tropea 
ki tofessors T, Dietz, R.S. Frey 
c 
D elo : gro t í 
k tajong of Arts with a major in sociology (departmental)—Three categories 
cet Te offered (a) general major; (b) general major with a special I 
ittas In crime, deviance, and justice: (c) eenccal ajor with a special 
oy ntratio e, deviance, and justice; (c) general major with a specia 


1 ef in public policy. Options (b) and (c) require departmental ap- 
top’ The Se ollowing requirements must be met: 
Wut penera] requirements 


as stated on pages 71-72 
9Partmental adv 


1-72, 79-85. (Students must | 
isor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying i 
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the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natur? 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas 
ing related social science fields: anthropology, 
political science, or psychology. 


4. Required courses in the major 


12 semester hours in one of the follow’ 
economics, geography, history 


Soc 101, 140-41, 149; general majors: f 
additional semester hours in second-group sociology courses; conc entratiof 
135, 136, 137, 139, and one additional secol 
policy: Soc 120, 122, 128, 19^ 


in crime, deviance, and justice: So« 
group sociology course; concentration in public 


and one additional second-group course in so« iolo 


The follow 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice (departmental) 


ing requirements must be fulfilled: t 

1. The general requirements as 71-72, 79-85 Students e 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfy 
the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the na 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1. 

3. Required courses in related areas- 
and 154. 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 135, 
three additional second-group sociology courses 


stated on pages 


Anth 156, Phil 142, PSc 115, psyc Í 


i os | 
136, 137, 139, 151 (9 credits) P 


3 


Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of course work, includi 
Soc 1, a basic course in either theory or methods, and nine hour? yo 
electives in courses at the 100 level or higher are required There 8 eo 
categories of minor: (a) a general minor; (b) a special concentration 1n - ot 
the areas of concentration offered by the department, such as public poli n 
crime, deviance, and justice. Option (b) requires departmental approve” 

students wishing to minor in sociology must seek departmental advising: l 


i 
Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s dep? 
with a major in sociology or in an approved related field T the 
Required the general requirements, pages 89-96 With the approva "m 
advisor and of the Graduate Education Committee, students may elec p s | 
the following programs: (1) at least 24 semester hours of graduate Wor gaste?” 
thesis (equivalent to six semester hours), satisfactory completion of a tho! 
Comprehensive Examination in sociological theory and social research m of 
and an oral defense of the thesis proposal; or (2) at least 33 semester d 
graduate course work and satisfactory completion of a Master's Compre pst 
Examination in sociological theory, social research methods, and o rk, co» 
tive special field (deviant behavior, politic il sociology, sociology of les pow 
Fifteen semest ec" 


parative social change, health policy, and social policy). i 

of elective courses must be interrelated in a logical way to form à $ 

zation; 8 hours may be taken outside of the department. fa y 
Y atis r4 


In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates most licy ne 


complete Stat 105 or its equivalent. Students majoring in social poli os gp | 
additional statistics course; Stat 118 or 221 is suggested. All can h gen 
six hours pen 
six hours CROP ggf 


), and SD jolo 


select from the graduate sociology courses as follows: 
sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239 are recommended), 


social research methods (Soc 230 and 231 are recommended) 
chosen from one special area (deviant be 
of work, comparative social change, health policy, 
must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading 
tion in one foreign language, by satisfactorily completing 
option, or by satisfactorily completing the graduate course wor 


S 
havior, political socio didi" 
and social policy? p^ 
e 
knowledge iive to? 


E 1 
the qu option: 


SOCIOLOGY 457 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of sociology—Required: the general re- 
quirements, pages 89-91, 96-99. Students must complete from 30 to 36 se- 

l Mester hours of graduate course work, and from 12 to 18 semester hours 
9 issertation research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master's degree. 
of €nts must include in their program of study Soc 332 and 6 semester hours 
M Sraduate course work in each of the following: sociological theory, social 
Search methods, and two substantive specialties, at least one of which must 

e Chosen from among those offered by the Department of Sociology—deviant 
avior, political sociology, sociology of work, health policy, social policy, 

eral Runparative social change. Students must satisfac torily complete the Gen- 
Subst xamination in sociological theory, social research methods, and two 
thine tive specialties. Students must also fulfill the tool requirement by 
One d any two of the following options: a reading knowledge examination in 


opti reign language, the quantitative tool option, or the graduat 


e course work 
‘On, 


e Partmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite 
PL Soc 181 and 191. 


"int Group 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) Staff 
eneral principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 


sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 
(Fall and spring) 


2 Major Social Issues (3) Staff 


ritical examination of selected social issues in contemporary 
American society. (Fall and spring) 


to all sociology courses 


Group 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Stephens 
n exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 
lo 1930, with emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concepts 
and theories, (Fall) 
Sociology and Public Policy (3) Dietz 
Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the ap- 
1 Plication of the sociological perspective to public policy. (Fall) 
ases in Policy Analysis (3) Dietz 
Sociological analysis of topical issues in public policy (e.g., educa- 
tion, health, energy, welfare). (Spring) 
edical Sociology (3) 


Social facto 


120 


Stewart, Brown 
rs and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 


Physica] and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, 
c organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 
a 


1 P 
" Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
An analysis of the relationships between religion and society. Topics 
omy e the emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as 
1286y religion and cultic groups. (Fall, odd years) 
Tban Sociology (3) Frey 
Uni Sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the 
'5; urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of 
s (FP m. ecay, crime and deviance, political competition, and revolt. 
27 È 
c Pulation Problems (3) 


= Stewart, Dietz 
mposition of popul 


ations, trends in population growth and popula- 


ee a 


F 


eee 


—— 
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i tion pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of 
| migration, population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 
128 Comparative Urban Sociology (3) Frey 
i Processes of urbanization outside the United States; contrasts be 
| tween socialist and non-socialist approaches to urban development 
urban communities in the Third World and their problems. prerequ 
| site: Soc 126 or permission of the instructor. (Spring) 
129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Stephens 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups } 
society, particularly in the United States; nature and range of pro 
lems; analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) 
130 Class, Status, and Power (3) Stephen 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for particip? 
tion, education, and social mobility in American society; inte 
national comparisons; analysis of public policies which affect thes 
distributions. (Fall) j 
132 The Family in Modern Society (3) Steph? 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, Pia 
marital relationships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirem Í 
and old age. Special emphasis on development and maintenance 
interpersonal relations. ei 
133 Socialization and the Life Cycle (3) Wallace, Tropi, 
Sociological approaches to the learning of cultural values 89 gis 
havior from childhood through adolescence and adulthood. Empho. 
on the relationship of socialization to selected groups, institutio 
social control, and change e8 
135 Youth and Delinquency (3) Courtless, Troi 
Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting -— 
difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's 
systems of control. (Spring) ples 
136 Criminology (3) Tropea, Co J 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the developmen jons 
operation of criminal law and various social and legal institu 
in urban society. (Fall) Trop?! 
137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtless: Speci” 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. "E 
emphasis is placed on study of the sources of and challeng 
the legitimacy of law. (Fall) urte” 
139 Deviance and Control (3) Tropea, Cor gss 
Analysis of the development of primary deviance through Pievio” 
of socialization; analysis of the creation of secondary ing pis 
through collective definitions and responses, within vary 
torical, political, and social contexts. (Spring) sain piel 
140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) Cis! gy: go 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in socioloßg 1% 
141: advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 1: 
(Academic year) steph” 
143 Social Movements (3) (fad 
behavio 3, o 


General survey of the various forms of collective d sli K 
panics, riots, social movements, etc.), and a more etalon od 80 
the genesis, development, and decay of social movements 


s 
"m 


revolutions. (Spring) nge 

149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Le it 
Systematic study of contemporary schoo 
both European and American; evaluation of scient 
of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. (Spring) 


: jologic® o 
ls of no E trio 


151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) Staff 


Developing a comprehensive perspective on sel 


requisite: 24 semester hours selected from economics 


tical science, psychology, and so iology. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Fall and spring) 
152 Problems of Urban Social Systems— Staff 


Supervised Field Work (6) 


Accompanies Soc 151. A maximum of 24 hours a u 


> spent 
in service-research efforts by placement in the D.C., 
area (Fall and spring) 
153 Poverty in America (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 153 
155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) Wallace 
The roles of women and men from social structural and social psy 


chological perspectives. Analysis of gender roles in the work 
gender control in social structures, and how gender roles influence 
Personal identity 
160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) Brown, Stewart 
Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and 
national perspectives Topics include considerations 
abortion, murder, funeral customs, genocide, and 
death in literature and philosophy (Spring) 
Major Social Processes (3) Staff 
Analysis and examir 


181 


ation of various processes in sox iety of 
importance to the field of sox iology, e.g., social conflict, socialization 
SOcial change, etc Topic changes each semester: may be repeated 
for credit. Admission by permission of instructor, A laboratory fee of 
$5 may be charged. (Fall and spring) 

Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
Analysis and « 
of sociology. 


general 


191 


‘valuation of recent developments in the general field 
Topic changes each semester: may be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
195 Research (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected under 
Sraduate students with promising academic records. Before students 
are permitted to register for Soc 195, they must submit a written pro- 
Posal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member of 


the department who will be directing their research. (Fall and 
Thing Spring) 
Group 
203 Social Organization (3) Wallace, Brown 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives. An examina- 
tion of empirical studies which utilize different theoretical perspec- 
aves. Recommended for students offering sociology as a supporting 
204 gy , (Fall) 
Verview of the Research Process (3) Cisin 
reg amended for students who lack undergraduate preparation or 
ent study in the methodology of social research, and for students 
ering sociology as a supporting field. Not open to graduate stu- 
ents in Sociology except as a deficiency course. (Spring) 
o tical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 
ogical theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social 
System. 


stabij; Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political 
ility, conflict, and change. (Fall) 
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ected social problems 
through lectures and readings. Topic changes each semester Pre- 


history, poli- 
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Wallace, Yeide 


approaches to the study © 
and contemporal) 


be examined. Among the topics to be conside 
and modes of religio?! 


220 Seminar: Sociology of Religion (3) 
Analysis of theoretical and empirical 


religion as a social phenomenon. Both classical 


contributions will 
are secularization, new religious movements 


organization (Spring, even years) 


225 Theories of Social Change (3) 
Review of sociological writings on modernity 
North Atlantic societies, its consequences for third world socie 


ap? 
Lengerm be 


its emergence in 
ties 


and its future. (Spring) : 
226 Comparative Social Development (3) Fre 
Analysis of major issues in the sociology of development, urbani? 
tion, and modernization. Among the issues to be considered 4 
political development, education, sex roles, urban growth, am^ 
welfare and change, and public administration. (Fall) «eif 
230 Sociological Research Methods (3) er 
Systematic survey of sociological researc h strategies and review e 
1 ; with only 95 


the literature in this area. Recommended for students 05 
isite: Stat * 
rerequisite: 


undergraduate course in research techniques. | 


or equivalent. (Fall) cis? 
231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) ted 
Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research ^. 


niques and of new developments in the methodology ind 
search. Prerequisite: Soc 230, Stat 105, or equivalent. (Spring 


a s ce 
232 Qualitative Methodology: Stewart, walle 


Doing Field Research (3) stings 
Practical application of data collection methods in natural = pas’ 
observation, participant observation, and field experience. ge 


on implementing research projects using these methods for P 
e? 
235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3 Wallace, Tt 
Sociological theories on relationships between education an am 
itical, social, and cultural character of society: eet 
s as educational -— 
structures, an P 


of developing empirically grounded theory. 
(3) 


economic, pol 
nation of social factors relating to such topi 


ment, the changing functions of educational 


of teacher and student. (Spring, odd years) m 
238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) Leng? asi 
800s to the 1920. M 


Development of sociology from the early 1 

analvsis of the classical theoretical statements. (Fall) alla? 

239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann, ools of 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary sch sis of 
sociological theory in Europe and America Advanced analy 


theoretical perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238. (Spring) stew” 
240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) E psi 

Review of major theoretical and empirical developments 1y patio 
study of work an c 


iology; varying approaches to the 
(Fall) stews 
241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) gove™ 
ations relative to work in industry: isio” 


Theory of complex organiz 
xamination of basic 


processes such a8 igati” 


m 
: ; x : f a 
making, recruitment, allocation of authority, informal org 
and interorganizational relations (Spring) gtewi 
242 Seminar: Medical Sociology (3) 
Sociological analysis of cultural, social, 
factors in occurrence and care of physical and m 


(nt, and business; e 


and social PY gest 
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they function in the community, the hospital, and in interpersonal 
relations; study of the social struc ture of health care services and 
interplay of the various health professions. (Spring) 

252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) Frey 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the applicability 

of a sociological perspective (for example, views on social systems, 
roles, formal organization, power, stratification, decision-making, 
social values) to the policy process. (Fall) 

254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design, 
ation research of 


Frey 

and practice of evalu- 

social experiments, and of simulation and techno- 
logical forecasting Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 
of instructor (Spring) 

256 Selected Topics in Social Policy Analysis (3) Staff 
A sociological perspective on selected policy areas, including urban 

Planning, education, family, aging, health, affirmative action, law en- 

lorcement, and economic development. Particular policy areas will 

be rotated year by year. Course may be repeated for credit. 
Law and Criminology I: Search for Courtless, Tropea 

the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 

> Same as Law 475(2). (Fall) 

261 Law and Criminology II: Society's 
esponses to the Criminal Offender (3) 
ame as Law 476(2). (Spring) 

203 Seminar: Law and Society (3) 

Selected probl 


252; or permission 


*259 


Courtless, Tropea 


Courtless 
ems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis 
? 9n the organization of legal decision-making processes, 
85 Selected Topics in Criminal and 
Juvenile Justice Policy (3) 
evelopment of a systematic perspective on policies affecting the 
Juvenile and criminal justice systems. Topics will include adjudica- 
tion, disposition, diversion, and sentencing. (Spring, even years) 
The Sociology of Aging (3) Brown 
™pact of current demographic changes (size and composition of the 
aged Population) on the existing structure of American society. 
(Spring) 
Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) Brown 


Dalysis of the bases of the social status of the aged 
Society, the 


(Summer) 
Courtless, Tropea 


281 


in American 
impact on older people of characteristic situational 
d anges in later life, and societal responses to those impact areas 


a ned as social problems. (Fall) 

Tinciples of Demography (3) Stet 

same as Econ 290. 

adhods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 
e 


às Econ 291. 


Staff 


ent study and special projects. Before permission is granted 
Stud 295, the student must submit a written plan of 
will) for the approval of the staff member of the department who 
[F e directing the research. May be repeated once for credit. 
qas all ang 


NY spring) 
Tegist 
ett n for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for 
4 the Notomatt# equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of the 
aL 


aw Center Bulletin. 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 

332 Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3) 
Development and critical review of students’ 
the objectives of aiding conceptualiz 
design. Consideration of the interplay be 
Prerequisite: at least three semester hour 
and graduate methods. May 

351 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 

Intensive investigation of special topics in 
peated for credit. The following topics 
demand requires each fall semester: (1) 
inference in social research, evaluation rese 
ence, etc.; 
industrial sociology, etc. 

352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 
Intensive investigation of special 
peated for credit. The following topics will 
mand requires each spring semester: (1) 
of important 
themes such as £ 
as svmbolic interactionism, gener 


ciety—the sociology of law, theories of deviance, 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the 
examination. May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


eee -—— E dl 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SCA 


Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives (Chairman), J 

Associate Professors M.S. Castleberry, L.A. Tsantis, 

Assistant Professors R.N. lanacone, A.J. Mazur, 
Snider, G.L. Harbin, M.B. Freund 

Instructors M.T. Bailes, J.M. Helm (Research) 


Programs of study in special educat 
Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Human Development, and Doctor of Education are 
Education and Human Development (see 


Second Group 


101 Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching Role: YT 
Implementation of the Resource Room (3) P 
Instructional experiences designed to refin 
tencies essential for successful operation 
teaching model. (Fall) 


zation and developing reseni 
tween theory 
s each of graduate 


be repeated for cre 


sociology. 
will be offered 89 74 
Social Research—968 7. 
arch, philosophy 


(2) Sociology of Work—work and public bureau 


theorists such as Marx, Weber, 


social change, social control; import 
al systems theory; (2) Law 


Doctor of Philosophy 
(Fall and spring) s 
0 


.R. 


ion leading to the degrees 
Master of Arts 1n 
offered by t 


pages 101 -31). 


e the insigh 


sul 


suf 


research projects wil 


and metho 
theo” | 


dit. gu 


May be m 


of 5? 
craci* 


suf 


re 
topics in sociology. May 
he 0 


be offered as dy 


Sociological Theory—* y 


Parsons; impor 
ant schools A 
an 5 


and related y | 


. May be repeated | 


O 


Shotel 


N.J. Sobel fi 
er. Hunter. ! 
d 


of pacho y 
Educ roi 0 


M” 


i 


ts and p 
of the compl | 


102 Practicum: Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Mazur 
Methods and Materials (3) 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students 
observe and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by 
the instructor. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189. Material 
fee, $50. (Fall) 
103 Practicum: Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Mazur 
Creative Programming (3) 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming 
of the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 190. Material fee, $50. (Spring) 
160 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
Elementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 
An investigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of 
Psycho-educational assessment, informal and formal assessment, 
clinical experience in informal assessment, application of diagnostic 
findings to instructional recommendations. 
168 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: Bailes 
Etiology and Symptomatology (3) 


Causes and symptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in 
the mainstreamable child. 


170 Dynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) Mazur 
Discussion of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful inter- 
187 action with children. (Fall) 
788 Sign Language and Deafness (3-3) Donnels and Staff 
Same as Educ 187-88. 
189 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation Bailes, Mazur 


for the Special Needs Child in the Regular Classroom (3) 
upervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study 
of children with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 
1 SpEd 102. (Fall) 
90 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum Bailes 
of Special Education Services (3) 

Servation and participation in various special education settings. 
mphasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs 
of various special education models. Must be taken concurrently 
197-9, With SpEd 103. (Spring) 

Pecial Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individua] or group study or research under the guidance of staff 
members. Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission 

199 y Permission of advisor. (Academic year) 

Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6) Mazur 
Upervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention pro- 


Bram. Student teaching with children identified as needing special 
education se 


si rvices. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admis- 
200 p> by permission of the instructor. (Spring) 
Sychosocial Development of Young Staff 


Ceptional Children (3) 
à 8 re ationship between psychosocial development of the excep- 


o child and psychosocial development in general. Admission by 
h TMission of instructor. 


(Fall, alternate years) 


201 
reduction to Special Education (3) Staff 


ey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special educa- 
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tion and to help them become aware of the various education! 
modifications necessary to accomodate children in a school pro 


(Fall) dí 
220 Selected Topics in Special Education (3 or 6) 2 

Courses on topics relevant to special educators offered to select 
groups. 
Accessing Community Systems 
for the Handicapped Child (3) ity 
Overview of health, social, and educational services in the commum, 
Provides an understanding of how best to integrate the handicapP 


child. 

Special Education in the Regular Secondary Classroom: suf 

Legislative Issues and Concerns (3) i 

Issues relating to interpreting and monitoring compliance with vis 

lation addressing the needs of the handicapped in secondary scho? | 

Emphasis on practical strategies in response to the mandates ' | 

current legislation. 

229 Vocational/Special Education Assessment for 
the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student I (3) 
Individual study of methods and materials used in academ 
ment, including formal and informal testing to determine achieve 
learning styles, process disorders, diagnostic information, 
readiness, and functional life skill attainment. Material fe& 


Freund 


i) 
N 


N 
M 
N 


er 
Ianacone, Hust 


ic asset 
ment: 
ori 


(Fall) ter | 
230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of Ianacone, He | 
the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student II (3) j for? 
Investigation of the vocational assessment process, including ag, aod 
and informal systems to determine vocational interests, aptitu 
employability skills. Material fee, $20. (Spring) gil 
231 Selected Vocational/Special Education 
Methods and Materials (3) gra 
Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and prof ades 


for the secondary school level handicapped person in 
career, leisure, and occupational skill areas. (Fall) tet | 
232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) Tanacone ter pro” 
Practical experience at employment and training sites whic JJ | 
grams in the areas of pre vocational and vocational training. suf 


233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) modifi 
Examples and practice in designing, implementing, andi corri 
academic, career education, pre-vocational, and vocation& | 
for the handicapped. (Fall) guf 

234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) plems: asf 
A weekly seminar which addresses the experiences, pro ken co 
concerns encountered during the internship. Must e | 
currently with SpEd 295. (Spring) g 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in | 
Vocational/Special Education (3) petter gr^ 
Programming options, rationale, and resources used to spring) 
persons with handicaps in the job placement process. ( sil | 


236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) rocesse? | 
Introduction and analysis of current proce p d 
in the career development and vocational pre | 
with handicaps. (Summer) 


jures and f pe 


paration 


260 Developmental Assessment of 
Oung Exceptional Children (3) 
Ctures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 
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281 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Tsantis, Castleberry, 
for Young Exceptional Children (6) Harbin, Shotel 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strate- 


Sles and materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing 
teaching materials, classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with 
Professor. Taught at a demonstration site. Requires eight hours a 
282 Week in service. (Fall) 
Seminar: the Education of 
Sung Exceptional Children (3) 
eekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns 
countered during the internship for the education of young ex- 
Ceptiona] children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Ad- 
283 Mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Staff 
Child: Development and Etiology (3) 
urvey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with 
Severe disabilities. Lecture and field experience. (Fall) 
e Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Staff 
s thods and Techniques (3) 
weeclalized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children 
285 Clini Severe disabilities, (Spring, even years) 
ind ical Experience with Multiply Handicapped Ives, 
p DeVelopmentally Disabled Young Children (3) Castleberry 
minary field experience designed for students with limited ex- 
Rome in early childhood special education. Supervised experience 
vwd for program articulation. Three-week intensive involve- 
285 in an early childhood special education setting. (Summer) 
Yous velopment of Language in Staff 
Introduce ceptional Children (3) 


Tsantis and Staff 


en 


of ion to the study of language acquisition and the application 
and arent research on language of handicapped children. (Fall 
287 Th Summer) 


AS Early Childhood Special Educator: 
aey of Roles and Services (3) 
nation of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood 


Spec; 
m dal education; emphasis on the historical, legal, and philosophi- 
I Spects of e 


Tsantis, Freund 


arly childhood special education. (Summer) 
Chil evelopment of Young Exceptional Freund and Staff 
An in de with Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 


Children oe examination of the development of young exceptional 
the specific nature of handicapping conditions. Lecture 


289 Mul E visitations, (Fall) 


Castleberry and Staff 
Seminar ducation (3) 
PeVChologing ving student presentations focusing on sociological and 


tionshi Constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal re- 
p aterial fee, $25. (Fall) 


270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and 


273 Seminar for Special Education Ives, Castleberry, 
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staf 
Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the develop’ | 
ment of readiness skills in special education. (Spring, alterna 
years) 
The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for the Exceptional Child: Theory and Practice (3) 


Theory of, and field experience in, interdisciplinary team functioning 
(Spring) 
Shote 


Freund | 


_ 


Strategist Intern (3) 

Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concern 

encountered during special education/early childhood strategist 

ternship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required. (Spia 
ob? | 


288 Psychoeducational Characteristics of the Seriously 


289 Curriculum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally 


Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) 
An in-depth examination of relevant diagnostic categories, P 
social development issues, and the nature and needs of the seriou 


disturbed adolescent. (Fall) : v 
0 


cho | 
" sly 


Disturbed Adolescent (6) M 
Design and implementation of appropriate educational and manned | 
ment plans, under the supervision of the instructor in a fie d-b 
practicum experience. (Fall) gobe! | 
f 


290 Control and Management Techniques 


for the Young Exceptional Child (3) T: 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential p i 
fective classroom management. Admission by permission 


structor. (Spring) gold 


291 Education of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


Adolescent: An Integrative Seminar (3) unity 
Exploration of relationship between theory and practice, m 
total course work as it relates to professional interdisciplin8!f 
pects. (Spring) gs% 
292 Professional Internship in Education Tsantis, Freund, an | 


of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) al i 
Supervised internship in the education of young exception® con | 
dren. A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be t& " 
currently with SpEd 262. (Spring and summer) pert? 
293 Professional Internship for the Special Ives, Castle pot? 
Education/Early Childhood Strategist (6 to 9) Frew versi | 


Supervised internship in strategist role, emphasizing 
multi-dimensional aspects of a special education/early rent | 
program. A minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Concur 
rollment in SpEd 273 required. (Spring) gob! 


294 Professional Internship: Service to the Seriously 


Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (6) 


d 
; xte? 
Full-time placement as a psycho-educator in a residential oF e 


day-care site. (Spring) H tl 
295 Professional Internship in Janacone | 
Vocational/Special Education (6 to 9) naan ado | 
Supervised internship in the vocational/special educatio iti di | 


the diversified, mu ing 


lescent handicapped youth, emphasizing 


sional, and inter-agency cooperative needs for such prog 
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minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently 
with SpEd 234, (Spring) 
296 Philosophical, Legal, and Practical Issues in the Shotel 

Implementation of Public Law 94-142 (3) 
Historical and legal perspectives that have led to Public Law 94-142, 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and the 
consequences of this act on public school service delivery systems. 
Emphasis on the present and future impact of this law and its in- 
terpretation on the regular class teacher and administrator and on 

" their roles within a public school system. (Summer) 

37-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Pro- 
gram and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permis- 


sion of advisor, May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
03 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Staff 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, 


administration, and development. Surveying local needs; program 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 
Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) Cottrell 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique 
problems of doing research in special education. Procedures and 
Sources for obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of 
Instructor. (Fall) 
306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Castleberry and Staff 
eory and Practice in Special Education (3) 
eoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the 
early childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents of 
30 andicapped children. (Spring) 
Instructional Processes in Special Education: Ives 
€ Trainer of Trainers (3) 
€view of the instructional processes as they affect education and 
Special education, including the university and staff development 
Perspective; opportunities for practice in needs assessment, program 


€ and actual instruction. Admission by permission of instructor. 
all) 


304 


34 . * 
: Sychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with ^ Tsantis and Staff 
ehavior or Learning Difficulties (3) 
e range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the child who pre- 


Sents psycho-social and related learning difficulties. Admission by 
34 Permission of the instructor. (Spring) 
conSultation Skills in Special Education (3) Shotel 
9nsultation models from organizational development, organizational 
Psychology, and mental health applied to in-service training for 
Coo personnel and facilitating appropriate programs for 
eci 


350 Chi] al child in the public schools. (Spring) 
d Identification and Assessment: The Process of Staff 
Ring Appropriate Educational Intervention (3) 
aap administrators/supervisors to information relative to the 
cappi tonal child. Examines etiologies and symptomologies of handi- 
ment © conditions, developmental norms, identification and assess- 
351 Semina. ses: and individualized educational programming. 
Syste ar: Developing School/ Community Support Staff 
Provida Models for Effective Service Delivery (3) ; 
3 experiences that facilitate effective service planning for the 
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i à E ; à s of 

í handicapped child through the examination of existing models. : 
family intervention, Curr ulum adjustment, and special educatio 
service delivery suf 


352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 
in Planning Service Access for the Special Child (3) 
| Reviews the responsibilities of their existing roles 


0 
with regard « 
the legislative and judicial branches 0 


requirements generated by 
government (Summer) 
360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the 
Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) bj 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development i 
and application of interdis¢ 
260 or equivale? 


Tsantis and staf 


assessment programs; interpretation 

plinary diagnostic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 

and permission of instructor. (Fall) Ives 
370 Attitude Change and the Access Process for the Special 

Child: Individual Ability to Change (3) "T 

Applies specific psycho/ so« ial constructs germane to successf tion 

man interaction to the professional milieu of the special € uca 


consultant/administrator. (Fall) 
Fourth Group ciel 
401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (3) iw 


Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member: E 


tensive study and discussion of an area of common interest and 

informal environment providing for the exchange of idea i 

optimum potential for personal and professional growth. dm 

by permission of instructor (Spring) $ 
453-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6-6) inis 

Supervised professional internship in college teaching, admin. gi. 


tion, supervision, OT private agency function. Each internsblP a. 
vidually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor 
demic year) ghot® 
480 Evaluation in Special Education (3) ducati 
Application of educational evaluation models to special e ph 
situations. Special consideration given to the work of Haines, yicati" 
Scriven, Stake, Stufflebeam, Taba, and Tyler. Practical 8P 
of the theoretical models will be stressed. (Fall) gho 
490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) devel? 
Provides an opportunity for selected graduate students tO args 
refine, and demonstrate their skills and abilities in 8 mission 
setting with fellow students and department faculty. 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 6i 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Fifth Group $ 
701 Experimental Course (3) suf 
721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) 


SPEECH AND DRAMA  — 
———— i= Av 


Pathology an pet 
{ Director 


Professors J.W. Hillis (Dire tor of Spee h-Language 
ology), L.S. Bowling (Chairman], W.M. Reynolds 
Communication), L.S. Bielski, G.R. Herer A paug» J 

Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, c.W. Line 
Thiel : 


i 
i 
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Assistant Professors N.C. Garner, S. Keller (Director of Forensics), B.W. 
Sabelli, A.G. Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Acting Director of Drama), W.A. 
Pucilowsky, B.R. Williams, C.E. Scala, S.L. Murray 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturers L.B. Beck, J.D. Schafer 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic art (departmental)—The following 
quirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
Consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
© requirement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
natural and mathematical sc iences.) 
Prerequisite courses—SpDr 1, 11 
tou tured courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group 
"ses outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the major 
Visor (including 12 semester hours in dramatic literature 
tong ered courses in the major—SpDr 114, 151, 152, 153, 165-66; 18 addi- 
Semester hours in second-group drama courses. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental)*—The fol- 
Wing requirements must be fulfilled: 
e general requirements, as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. Students should 
the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
wd Tequirements for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the 
ral and mathematical sciences ) 
Terequisite courses—SpDr 1, 11, and 49 or 110 
E com. courses in related areas—18 semester hours in a single subject 
Advisor Side the Speech and Drama Department as approved by the major 
I aired courses in the major—SpDr 75, 133, 134,.137 or 138, and 1 
‘rg pro of second-group courses (three hours must be in a theory course) 
om the areas of radio-television and film studies, and/or from spesch 


hai Unication, drama, and speech pathology/audiology as approved by the 
Jor advisor. 


consult 


Therchelor 0 


f f Arts with a major in speech communication (departmental)— 
ollowin 


: 8 requirements must be fulfilled: 
Consule eet! requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85 (Students should 
e Tequire departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
Natural E for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
: Prere mathematical sciences.) 
3. Re quisite courses—SpDr 1, 11. 
Philos Guired courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or 
bject Y as approved by the major advisor; 18 semester hours in a single 
Major advis Dutside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the 


k Regn: 

hour sed Courses in the major—SpDr 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester 

Proveg by hoo d-group courses in the Speech and Drama Department as ap- 
e major advisor. 


Ba 

Che] 

hd audio] Of Arts with a non-professional major in speech-language pathology 
1, Ogy (departmental) The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


quu genera] requirements, as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. Students should 
tat equine, ePartmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 

wal ang €nts for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the 
` mathematical sciences.) 


lon t 
© th 
is major may be on a selective or space-available basis 
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attend a Folger Theatre Group production, and perform scenes from 


the plays. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Summer) 

110 Interpretation (3) 

The study of literature through performance 
poetry, and drama. (Fall and spring) 

111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the communication process ir 
organizations; practice in interviewing, 
and speeches for special occasions. Primarily for nonmajors. 

112 Persuasion (3) Keller 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion focus 
ing on theory and practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-prey 

ise model while considering factors of image, support materi » 
emotion, audience analysis, and style. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or pe 
mission of instructor. (Spring) on 

113 Voice for the Theater (3) Jacobs 3 
The practice and application of voice production "m 
skeletal alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emp | 
is placed on individual awareness of the process of voice produ e 
and its application to dramatic texts. Prerequisite: SpDr 11 and P 
mission of instructor. (Fall) ps08 

114 Introduction to Acting (3) Jaco 
Basic techniques of concentration, 
character analysis. (Fall and spring) et 

115 Scene Study: Classical Realism (3) Gar? 

jn early zoth-centut 


(Formerly Acting 1) 
Principles of role development, concentrating € 
material by playwrights such as Chekhov, Ibsen, and Shaw: 44 and 
rent registration in HKLS 115 required. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 
permission of instructor (Fall) Gar? 
116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) 
(Formerly Acting 1I) pusint** 
Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage Slad? 
concentrating on material by contemporary playwrights suc missi” 


and Simon. Concurrent registration in HKLS 116 required. instruct | 


Wade 


Interpretation of prose 


Reynolds | 
1 business and professions 
small group communicatio? 
i all) 


in four ar? 


imagination, improvisation» 


by audition. Prerequisite: SpDr 114 and permission of 1 
(Spring) 
117 Audition Techniques (1) selecti?" 


The course examines all aspects of the audition process: ding 
and rehearsal of audition monologues, handling of cold rea 
Prerequisite: SpDr 114 or the equivalent. (Spring) gta 

118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) tion 
Development of skills in the phonetic ‘phonemic transcrip c ff 
syntactic analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. (Spring) 

119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) -5 for 0% 
Development of skill in precision treatment techniques 4 ers © ! 
munication disorders. Emphasis on accountability of ee A 
clinical and educational services for the communicative 
capped. Prerequisite: Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent, an x 
of instructor. (Fall) pil 

120 Advanced Study of Clinical Procedures is | 
for Communicative Disorders (1 to 3) es rem eg 
Seminar on problems encountered in clinical practice 2 pate | 


^ « : ` : i ca 
tion of communicative disorders. Staffings of active 
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from clinical and educational settings. Development of hardware and 
software programming skills for treatment of communicative dis- 
Orders. Term project required for graduate students. Concurrent 
clinical or educational placement required. Prerequisite: SpDr 119 
or equivalent. (Spring) 

121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Reynolds 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small 
groups; methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequi- 
site: SpDr 1 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

122 Scene Study: Verse Drama (3) Garner 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue, con- 
Centrating on material by Shakespeare, as well as modern verse play- 
Wrights such as Maxwell Anderson, T. S. Eliot, and Christopher Fry. 
Terequisite: SpDr 114 and permission of instructor. (Fall) 

123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Garner 

rinciples of role development, concentrating on material from the 

English Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century play- 
Wrights. Prerequisite: SpDr 114 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

26 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 
tudy of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identifica- 

tion, use of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argu- 

mentative speaking. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or permission of instructor. 

(Spring) 

Forensic Practice (1-1) Keller and Wade 

Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be re- 

Peated for a total of four semester hours of credit. Admission by 

129 panon of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 
13 Same as PSc 129, 
9-Television Performance (3) Staff 

Oduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effec- 

tive, non-dramatic media performance (i.e, announcing, moderating, 

Newscasting, etc.). Prerequisite: SpDr 1, 11, or 110. (Spring) 

g oadcasting in America (3) Thiel 

tudy of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting. 


a 
1 
g Radio Production (3) Williams 
müroduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communication 
Em emphasis on the design and production technique of a 
ww of radio programs. Lecture (2!/s hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
S» *"quisite: SpDr 75 (for radio-television majors) or permission of 
135~5 Tuctor, Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 
Thee Workshop (1-1) 
Sry and practic 
Sion of instruct, 


1 


127-28 


Lichter 


Intr 


Williams 
e in radio station operations. Admission by per- 
or, after one semester of satisfactory participation 
hours è activities, May be repeated for a total of four semester 
137 bs credit. (Academic year) 

Study writing (3) Thiel 


for Se Practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing 
75 (for x television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and SpDr 
è odd via 10-television majors) or permission of instructor. (Spring, 
388 
writing. à 
Intensa titing: Selected Topics (3) Wade 


and film en Y and practice of a specific genre of radio, television, 
riting. Topics may include adapting the literary text, series 


M 


13 
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and serials, and anthology drama. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, SpD' 
75 (for radio-television majors) or permission of instructor. (Spring 


even years) 

141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Keller 
Communications factors involved in negotiation and conflict resolu 
tion. Use of models and simulations to explore prominent-solutio® 


approach to conflict situations. (Summer) ds 
143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynol 


Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in all 
Western world from the classical period to the present. a 
even years) 

144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to th 
present day, interpreted in terms of issues and movement* 


(Spring, odd years) d 

145 Introduction to Television Production (3) Thie 
Basic course in television production techniques and skills. DUE. 
ing, script-writing, graphics, and other aspects of television pro gis 
tion. Extensive practice in working television equipment; empha 
on various in-studio projects. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2V* how! 
Prerequisite: SpDr 134. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) qhid 

146 Television Directing (3) gti: 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. and 
dents are expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio, of 
electronic field production equipment and in the developmen sr 
television programs from original concepts to final productions: and 
ture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Prerequisite: SpDr 14 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) willian 


147 Innovations in Television Communication (3) d 
Examination of current and future trends in electronic comm and 
tions, with emphasis on both broadcast and non-broadcast I8 n. 


television, including technology, programming, industry structures 


public policy. Prerequisite: SpDr 133. (Fall) ia 
148 Television Production (3) Wis 
Close examination of the role of the producer in the te rode 


industry. Emphasis on the creative and executive aspects 0 


ing. Prerequisite: SpDr 145. (Fall) illias 
149 Communicative Effects of Broadcast Programming (3) à p 
Theories and research pertaining to issues, controversies, pn 
lems of cultural conditioning in American broadcast prog" 


ing) 
Prerequisite: SpDr 133 or permission of instructor. (sprints 
151 Stagecraft (3) m” | 
cU 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and prach 
construction, rigging, and scene painting. (Fall and spring m 
152 Fundamentals of Stage Lighting (3) " 


(Formerly Advanced Stagecraft) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and 


execution of lighting for the theater. (Fall and spring) cana 


154 Directing (3 q^, 
eee of script analysis, casting and rehearsal toc 

Prerequisite: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee $15 ie 
156 Make-Up Design (3) 

(Formerly 1 credit) 

Theory and practicum in the art of make-up design, 
thesis, mask making, latex. (Fall) 


; n 
practicu™ i 


f 
including p 
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157 Stage Management (1) Sabelli 


Fundamental study of stage management with emphasis on practical 
production work, as well as theory. (Fall and spring) 


158 Theater Architecture (1) Sabelli 
Study of general principles, theories, and styles of theater architec- 
ture. (Spring, even years) 


163 Musical Theater (3-6) Sabelli and Jacobson 
Growth of American musical theater Development of all its compo- 


nents: libretto, dance, composition, lyrics, and the overall fabric of 
production. (Summer) 


105-66 History of the Theater (3-3) Jacobson 
An examination of the development and growth of the theater from 
its beginnings to the present. SpDr 165: Greek through Restoration 
SpDr 166: the 18th century to the present (Academic year 1979-80 
and alternate years) 

171 Language of Cinema (3) Staff 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the compo- 
nents of film structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, 

lalogue and mise-en-scéne. Admission by permission of instructor 
for non-majors. (Fall) 

Film Directors and Styles (3) Staff 

xamination of influence on major film directors of twentieth-century 
art movements: German expressionism, Soviet constructivism, sur- 


172 


realism, neo-realism and structuralism. Comparison of film narrative 
with styles in dramatic and visual art forms. Prerequisite: SpDr 173 

1 or 192, (Fall) 
73 History of Cinema (3) Staff 
n examination of motion picture history in terms of socially struc- 
v tured narrative from Griffith to Godard. Same as Art 173. (Fall) 
Special Studies in Film (3) Staff 


in intensive study of film structure as exemplified by the work of a 
17 Single director or film genre. Prerequisite: SpDr 173 or 192. (Spring) 
? Political Image (3) Staff 
analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in 
m and television to visualize political ideology. Admission by per- 

17 mission of instructor for non-majors. (Spring, even years) 
ilm as Fact and Fiction (3) Staff 
Comparison of structural differences between documentary and 


ction film in order to study how each presents different versions of 
192 reality. (Spring, odd years) 
`e American Cinema (3) Staff 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the 
Student 


to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express 


= evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films 
the conte 


i xt of American culture. Same as AmCv/Art 192. 
193 (Spring) 
E Design (3) Sabelli 
aga menta] study of scenography, including drafting, rendering, 
195 Costy P Perties, and model construction. (Fall) 
me i c ~i , eur 
Undame Design (3) Pucilowsky 


erin ntal study of costume design, including drawing and ren- 
mae techniques through specific projects. Laboratory work in cos- 
19g Construction. (Fall) 


Ingependent Study (1 to 6) oo 


Ddent research and special projects. Open only to under- 


{ 
i 
| 
j 
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graduate students in their senior year. Before students are permitte 
to register for SpDr 196, they must submit a written proposal of be 
staff member who will 


plan of study 


directing the study and of the 


and obtain approval of the 
department chairman. 


Third Group de 
SpDr 268-290 and 295 are for Master of Arts candidates in the field of spe 


language pathology and audiology other students may be admitted by per 
mission of the department 
213 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobso? 
An advanced study of vocal production and interpretation for d 
actor. The work will focus on stagi dialects, and the articulation 
interpretation of Shakespeare's plays. Prerequisite SpDr 113. 


(Spring) , 
215-16 Acting: Scene Study (3-3) Jacobs? 


Scene work in modern, classic and other nonrealistic drama. t 

mission by audition. Both courses may be repeated once for crel 

Recording fee, $4 (Academic year) ; 
| - gabeli 


250 Advanced Scene Design (3) is on th 
asi 


advanced student designer, with emph . 


Preparation for the p 
individual development of rendering techniques, technical rations 
traditional script analysis, and origin ıl scenographic interpreta 


(Fall) pel 
251 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) Sa 
Exploration of all styles of traditional 
raphy. Admission by permission of instructor. 
252 Advanced Costuming (3) ring) 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. CP 
253 Problems in Costume Design (3) Pucilowa 
The study of pattern drafting and draping methods based on hist ctio? 
costumes through lecture and classwork. Basic millinery constr? 
and design. Prerequisite: SpDr 195 (Spring, even years) pel 
255 Lighting Design (3) visio 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theater and tele 
Prerequisite: SpDr 152. (Spring) Cart 
256 Directing Seminar (3) pert? 
Problems in directing plays y be p 
for credit. (Spring) gif 
257 Modern Trends (3) —7 " 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, litera 
production. (Fall, even years) gts 
258 Theater Management (3) 
Theory and practice in theater managem 
and house management. Admission by 


nog 
and contemporary sce 
(Spring) 
Puc 


from selected periods. Ma 


x ofi 
ent: promotion strict 
permission o 


(Fall, odd years) pucilowss} 


ol 

ues 
climate, and production tech gg 
SpDr 165-66. 


261-62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) 
Detailed study of the culture, 
significant periods of drama. Prerequisite: 
year) 


6) 


267 Interdisciplinary Study of Communication Disorders y* coy | 


Individual study of philosophies and processes pertinent tor 
cation disorders. Admission by permission of instruc 
and spring) 
268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1-3) ent of co? 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation an treatm 
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munication disorders. May be repeated for a total of three semester 

hours of credit (Fall and spring) 
9 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) Herer 
Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and opera- 
tion of hospital, school, and other community programs for the 
communicatively handicapped (Spring) 
Audiological Evaluation of Children (3) 

Study of the development of the sense of hearing 
Causes of auditory deficits and audiometric 
Measure hearing in children 


270 Bowling 
underlying 
techniques used to 


(Summer) 


n à ali 
Developmental Disorders of Speech Production (2) Regne ll 
Valuation of persons with speech articulation disorders; test 


271 


€monstrations, oral peripheral examination; special segments on 
evaluation and treatment of velopharyngeal dysfunction (including 
27 cleft palate) and cerebral palsy. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
? Disorders of Speech Articulation (3) Hillis 
Onsideration of speech articulation disorders from physiologic, 
acoustic, perceptual, linguistic, and learning points of view. Review of 
tteatment methods and programs. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 
D guage Disabilities in Children: Identification and Staff 
lagnosis (2) 


view of current theoretical approaches to evaluation; a diagnostic 


Model to facilitate evaluation and interpretation; review of available 

gandardized tests; observation and testing experience. Laboratory 
Bp». (Fall) 

R Buage Disabilities in Children: Remediation (3) Staff 

view of current therapeutic models; use of diagnostic information 

nd designing a remedial plan; monitoring progress; coordinating 

angua 


Do Be remediation with classroom and additional resource sup- 
lane’ experience through monitoring ongoing language remediation. 
275 g ratory fee, $7.50. (Summer) 


or and rhythm. Review of historical and current methods 
276 g, treatment. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
an Fluency Disorders: Theory and Research (3) Hillis 


eration of Stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and 
from developmental, linguistic, 
oints of view 


erential Diagnosis 


physiological, and psycho- 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Summer) 


of Acquired Language Linebaugh 


8i 
277 Ocia] p 


ory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 


Review oye of Acquired Language Disorders (3) Linebaugh 


affecti he nature of acquired language disorders and factors 
Proache Patient performance; consideration of specific treatment ap- 
27 Ment, L,p And methods for assessing recovery and efficacy of treat- 
"Molton gna OTY fee, $7.50. (Spring) 
ovt. Disorders: Differential Diagnosis Linebaugh 
Methog, went (3) 


assessing motor speech disorders and their physical and 
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acoustic characteristics; approaches to the treatment of the dys% 
thrias and apraxia of speech. Laboratory fee, $7-50. (Summer) "1 

280 Functional Voice Disorders (3) Regt 
Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal mechani 
acquisition of knowledge and of clinical educational skills in pmo 2 
ing speech evaluation and treatment for persons with functio 
voice disorders. Programs for the remediation of these voice p 
lems will be covered. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 

281 Organic Voice Disorders (3) 
Acquisition of knowledge and clinical/educational skills in 


tment for persons with organic voic 


speech evaluation and treat 
orders; special inclusion of management of laryngectomized pe 


Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) -— P 
283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) p 
Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and tiot 
reading, including development of lesson plans and their applic ot | 
in resolving communication problems of acoustically-handictf 
individuals. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) yi 
284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) B det! 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory dist ut 
gib 


emphasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelli "I 
Clinical implications, tests demonstration and practicum. Labo lr 


fee, $7.50. (Fall) p 
285 Hearing Aids (3) Bet. 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic eff q 
urements; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative t 
ciency; procedures for selection and clinical evaluation of h gd 1 


aids; counseling of the patient. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spr 

286 Special Auditory Tests (3) B , 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for gent 
tiating conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, or i qnt? ( 
ing functional hearing losses. Clinical application of tests 4” 
pretation of results. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 

287 Auditory Processing (3) Bow ` 
Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory percep’ g dif | s 

in identifying gg | | 


methods and procedures used 


comprehension; 

orders of auditory perception and comprehension. Labora ! 
7.50. (Spring) powt” 

288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) 1 ating YY E 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evalu’ eg 


ctual po g 


social and emotional behavior as well as the intelle rin 
those with impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (SP 
289 Impedance Audiometry and Middle Ear Function (3) diol 
Development of skills in impedance audiometry and aU fel) 
assessment of middle ear function. Laboratory fee, 7.50. pre" | 
290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) din 
Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing chil la | 
diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational port 
treatment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation: st | | 
fee, $7.50. (Summer) f 
292 Seminar: Communicative Disorders in School Children (arr), A 
Variable topics concerned with provision of reme ore May | 
hearing, language, and speech handicapped school chi aeni pabo” | 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instr’ 
tory fee, $7.50. (Summer) 


STATISTICS 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
295 Independent Research in Speech-Language Staff 
and Hearing (arr.) 
90-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
'ATISTICS 


D. Kirsch, J.L. Gastwirth, D. Krueger (Research), S.W. Greenhouse, 
E Singpurwalla, M. Halperin (Research), R.T. Smythe, L.J. Wei 
eroria] Lecturers J. Bailar III, J. Kullback, K.M. Wolter 
Ee Professors R.E. Thomas, J.M. Lachin III (Research) 

late Professorial Lecturers P.P. Biemer, W. Rutiser, N.J. Kirkendall, 
iacob, R. Abbott, T.C. Teeples 
"i nt Professor P. Thall 
Slant Professorial Lecturers P. Wirtz, J.S. Wu 


Bachelor 0 


le f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied statistics 
Partme 


| Compute.” mathematical statistics (departmental), statistics w ith an option 
tment er science (departmental), or computer and information systems (de- 
v al)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
Mult the a requirements as stated on pages 71-72, 79-85. (Students should 
require epartmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
‘iences,) ments for meaningful initiation into the humanities and social 


» Pr ME 
Uter "requisite courses for all majors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 (except com- 


* (a) Ren ormation systems majors); Stat 97 or equivalent. 
7, 11 a courses for the applied statistics major—Math 124; Stat 106, 
: Urges in 758, 189-90, plus three approved second-group courses in statistics. 
eign hee Computer science and some field of application are recommended. 
) nage is not required for this major.) 
“Math qaot red Courses in related areas for the mathematical statistics major 
conduc,’ 139, 140, 157; Stat 106, 117, 118, 157-58, 189, plus three approved 
t Russian > Courses in statistics; two years of introductory French, German 
eld of ap ' Or equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics, and some 
. (c) : ication are recommended.) 
cience Aülred courses for the statistics major with an option in computer 
“cond. — 113, 124; Stat 97, 106, 114, 117, 118, 157-58, plus three approved 
tajor, bu Same in statistics. (Foreign language is not required for this 
tay’ aquired mended for students planning to go to graduate school.) 
Nee ie for the computer and information systems major— 
1 Urge ; Stat 106, 114, 121, 133, 134, 142, 189-90, plus three approved 
2 145, 166, 167, 178, 179. (Foreign language is not required for 
lt is recommended for students planning to go to graduate 


or ure a 
A majors balanced program, departmental approval of electives is required 

Vut, PES w 
ent, ho seek Special Honors in statistics should check with the De- 


Mor | 
in “3% 
L Gener atistics— 


2, i . 
Op iep Plieq m (with calculus): Stat 91, 117, 118, 157, 158, and 97 or 197. 
"and 97 op To without calculus): Stat 53 and 105, or 111 and 112, 118, 187 


——( 
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$ 
3. Computer science minor (with calculus): Stat 97, 106, 114, 121, 133, ples 
one approved second-group course from those applicable to the computer 8 


information systems major (see [d] above). 


Master of Science in the field of applied statistics or Master of Arts in th 
field of mathematical statistics—The program of study consists of 30 sem , 
hours of course work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the department 
approve a program of study consisting of 24 semester hours of course wor 
plus a thesis, equivalent to six additional semester hours. Candidates must ple 
a written Master's Comprehensive Examination and must fulfill the tool 
quirement by passing either a reading knowledge examination in an accept) 
foreign language or an examination in computer language. For prerequisites 
additional requirements, see below. 


M 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics- Prerequisite: a bachela 
degree with a major in applied statistics from this University, or an equi 
degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent required pe 
those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. Under © " 
circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with the Dep "m 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including Stat 
Courses are selected in consultation with the advisor. 
Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics- -Prerequisite: aio, 
lor's degree with a major in mathematical statistics from this Univers sit! 
equivalent degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent Und? 
courses, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. pe 
certain circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with 
artment. 
- Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, including Stat 201-2 y 
217-18. The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consultatio 
the advisor. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematical statistics 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statis 
University, or an equivalent degree. "— of ^ 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 96-99. A minim rivers 
semester hours of course work must be taken in residence at this tio 
before the General Examination may be completed. The General cov 
consists of two written parts, each followed by an oral examination. etio 
mathematics and probability and may be taken after successful come. n " 
Stat 259-60 or 273-74. Part II may be taken after the successful comp 
the remaining core courses (Stat 201-2, 217-18, 257-58, 263-64, 26 ent 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor. The tool requirem yw 
be fulfilled by passing a reading knowledge examination in one 
guage and an examination in computer language. ther. 

Research Fields: Biostatistics, design of experiments, information oe 
multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability, robus analy 
sampling, statistical inference, stochastic processes, and time sé 


iste" | 
Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prered 
first-group courses in statistics. 


First Group 2o m wei ane si 
*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics o tribution” ` | 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency &i$ pe d 
SLT ee (u 
* Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours 
of the five may be applied toward a degree. 
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scriptive measures, probability, probability distributors, sampling, 
estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation, index 
numbers (Fall and sprng) 

“53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hy- 

^ potheses, regression and correlation (Fall and spring) 

91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Lilliefors 
Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, de- 
Scriptive measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and 
correlation. (Fall and spring) 

197 Introduction to Computing (3) Staff 
Computer and programming concepts; algorithm development. High- 
level language programs written by students will be run on the Uni- 
versity computer. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

Second Group 

103 Sampling in Accounting (3) Bright 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques to business 
decisions and to auditing; simple and stratified samples; cluster 
Samples; opinion polling. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 

105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation 
techniques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: 
Stat 53 or equivalent, and satisfactory performance on a placement 

106 gratination. (Fall and spring) 
omputer Programming (3) Thomas 

evelopment of advanced computing ideas using a high-level lan- 
guage. Emphasis on careful design and implementation of programs 
Using "structured programming." Prerequisite: Stat 97 or equivalent. 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

usiness and Economic Statistics I (3) Thomas, Thall 
b atistical methods appropriate for applications in economics and 
112 usiness, (Fall) 
Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Thomas, Gastwirth 

Ontinuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression, 

"Square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used 


"111 


oe and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 
ng 
114 
Data Structures (3) Jacob 
ET and file systems. Linked lists and trees. Basic structure of 
ing ihe operations, creation, updating, sorting, merging, search- 
retri inkage, hashing. Introduction to data processing, storage, and 
117 ES Prerequisite: Stat 106. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 
sis o i 
Lect: f Variance (3) Staff 


experi, (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of 
iments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 


8 
fete: and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 
118 Roc 8. — (Spring) 
Bression Analysis (3) Staff 


Ur 
je RT 91, 111 
Credit * May be p> an 


d 127 are related in their subje - 
> t matter, and credit hours for only one 
Will not © applied toward a degree. nue : 


given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197. 


ours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation 


Irae te mes ctum a 


482 


153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) tic 
minis 


*Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and 127 are related in their 
of the five may be applied toward a degree. 


121 Survey of Programming Languages (3) 


*127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) 


145 Compiler Design (3) 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTIC IN 


and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hoi 


theory; simple, partial, 
selected from Stat 51, 53, 91. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and mod 


es 
Structured and non-structured languages; list-structured language 
manipulation languages; interpre 


pattern matching and symbol 
Prerequisite: Stat 


and interactive languages variable binding. 
Laboratory fee, $25 Spring) 
i (9I gt 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


Same as Econ 123. 


Greenhouse, Lach 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to 
biomedical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability 
tions: binomial, Poisson, and normal, Data analysis, inference 
experimental design. (Fall and spring) m 
; tables, including esi 
gression. Prerequiti : 
$25. (Spring sil 


Analysis of multidimensional contingency 
tion, tests of hypotheses, and log-linear re 
118 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 


133 Computer Organization and Assembly Language (3 j 
p rg y Language (3) — mid 


Data representation and arithmetic; computer structure à 
Assembly language; addressing te! 


language; computer architecture. 
niques; file input and output. Study of an actual small comP 
Prerequisite: Stat 114. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) ste! 
134 Operating Systems (3) 
dynamic pro^ or 


Techniques for handling simultaneous processes; 
activation; synchronization and mutual exclusion; semapho pit 
erating system design methodologies; abstract data types; p 
kernels. Memory management; memory hierarchy; paging "m 
procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 133. Laboratory fee, $25. (SP n 


142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3) ve 
utability: uy 


Finite state automata. Turing machines and comp F 
Turing machine; computable and noncomputable functions yip if 
problem; computational complexity. Formal grammars 8n rop? 
lationship to automata. Prerequisite: Stat 114; a course in 
tional calculus. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Lexical analysis 


Grammars, languages, syntax, and semantics. ode f 
i F [r 


bol tables; context-free language parsing techniques; 
tion. Prerequisite: Stat 142. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deter’ gati 
of gene frequency; the Hardy-Weinberg law; effects p mul 
migration, and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci 8 Y^ 
allele models; inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem ipd 
selection; stochastic models of changes in gene frequen on ed 
methods of direct product branching processes and diffus! W 
it 


methods. 
L 


math 
postulate: entran 


Probability distribution, Bayes' theorem and 
te: one 


expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisi 
in algebra y 
] 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) " othesis | 
yP ail 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, 
pours {oF 
subject matter, and credit 
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Tegression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential 
and integral calculus (Academic year) 

159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian in- 
ference. Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, 
or equivalent. 


160 Mathematical Statistics for Economics Students (3) Staff 
Preparation for Stat 275. Prerequisite: differential and integral cal- 
culus, (Spring) 

166 Design and Development of Software (3) Staff 


Design techniques; structured programming; code reading; stepwise 
refinement; top-down design; information hiding; coupling and co; 
esion. Development of a multi-component software project by stu- 

1 ents. Prerequisite: Stat 114. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 

67 Artificial Intelligence (3) Staff 
epresentation of knowledge: notational systems such as logics, 
Programming languages, trees, and networks; LISP. Search strate- 
8les; heuristics: production rule systems. Algorithms used in AI; 
natural language processing, vision, manipulator operation, theorem 

178 Proving, problem solving. Prerequisite: Stat 114. Laboratory fee, $25. 
ata Base Systems (3) Stafi 
equential file processing; random access storage. Hierarchical, net- 
Work, and relational data models. Data normalization; data descrip- 
tion languages; query facilities. File and index organization; inverted 
ur Data integrity and reliability; computer security. Prerequisite: 

179 " aboratory fee, $25. 


Imulation and Modeling (3) Staff 
"Screte simulation of real-world systems. Simulation techniques and 
anguages; queues; event-driven simulation systems. Analysis of al- 
gorithms; predicting system performance; queuing theory. Prerequi- 


si e i 
te: Stat 114; some statistics. Laboratory fee, $25 


Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Staff 
relatio and cross-correlation, spectral analysis, coherence, transfer 
autores linear filters, seasonal adjustment, mean square regression, 
gressive moving average models, forecasting, Box-Jenkins 
lods, spectral analysis of variance, and signal detection and dis- 
i gn methods. Prerequisites: a first course in statistics, calcu- 
183 Inte a oratory fee, $30, (Fall) 
Eais Statistical Laboratory: Staff 
Dplicats Computing Packages (3) 
Solution M of program packages (e.g. Biomed, SPSS, SAS) to the 
e, iba multivariate statistical problems. Basic concepts in data 
ration/manipulation, analytical technique, and interpretation 


1. ud. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 
187 Oratory fee, $25. 


181 


Crim 


Probleget Sampling (3) Staff 
equi s of Sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 
Weng olent. (Fall) 
Star metric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 
1p UNspecif Q Merence when the form of the underlying distribution is 
9-90 Me o^ Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Combing ical Probability and Applications (3-3) Staff 
Pendence na analysis, conditional probability, stochastic inde- 


Probability distributions, random variables, laws of large 


j 
| 
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numbers. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. (Ae 
demic year) 
> staf 


3 Questionnaire Design € 
estionnaires 


Principles and procedures for developing effective qu " 
mail, telephone, and personal interview surveys. Prerequisite: Stat 
or equivalent, or permission of instructor. (Spring) ul 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 8 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) " 
*197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thom 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer j 


statistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging: 
running programs on the digital computer in the University ol 
puter Center. Prerequisite: Stat 118; or Math 32; or permissio 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

Rutis” 


198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) 


Third G 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


20 


Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating it 
tems, nonnumeric programming compiler techniques. Prered st 
Stat 114 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. May 
peated for credit. (Spring) 


roup cul 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient tribh” 
hypothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distr ir 
tion. Prerequisite: advanced calculus or permission of ins 
(Academic year) taf 
5 Data Analysis for Policy Decisions (3) use ol 
The framing of questions of importance in policy and the o 
existing data bases to answer these questions. Laboratory 2*7 gi 
Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. May be repeated once for ts 


206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) 


215-1 


(Formerly Factor Analysis] cien 
Application of multivariate analysis to data of the social D sis 
Techniques covered will include factor analysis, cluster or 1! 
discriminant analysis, and other topics. Prerequisite: Stat mtu 
and prior permission of the instructor. Not open to graduate 
in statistics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Summer) Ste 
6 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3-3) j 
(Formerly Stat 165-66, Multivariate Techniques) dimensi?" 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multi edicah ^ 
research data from the behavioral, social, biological, Math 9 
physical sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58, 8n " 


Laboratory fee, $18. (Academic year) 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) thesis 05, 
a 


Advanced theory and application of general linear hypo" Math 
perimental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-4 


(Academic year) 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) prove g 
Applications of advanced experimental design to researe or 1f, 
in behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat duat? 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Not open 10 ul 
dents in statistics. (Spring) 5 | 

223 Bayesian Inference (3) ith applicati? 


Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, w t 201-2 
the classical problems of statistics. Prerequisite: ta 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197. 
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225-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3-3) Staff 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to bio- 
Medical investigations. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Alternate aca- 
demic years) 

231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 


A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 
242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Gastwirth 
Economic Analysis (3) 
Applications of advanced theory to economic data 
Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 
TOperties of distribution and characteristic functions, probability 
bounds, large- and small-sample theory, order statistics. Prerequisite: 
25 Stat 157-58 or 201-2. (Alternate academic years) 
Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) Smythe 
asure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability dis- 
tributions, sequences and sums of random variables, conditioning, 


imit theorems, martingales. Prerequisite: Math 224 or equivalent. 
(Alternate academic years) 


157-58 


2 : i ‘ 
61 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) Staff 
ald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of se- 
262 quential experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Spring, odd years) 
Nonparametric Inference (3) Staff 
103-64 coop when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified. 
pics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Lilliefors 
Ipo aation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, 
: elihood ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowledge, 
anon theory. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. (Alternate aca- 
emic years) 
Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Greenhouse 
ests of si 


tor cor penance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and vec- 
ent's cotta multivariate normal distribution, generalized Stu- 
Perequi, «o multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. 

a years) site: Stat 201-2 or 257-58; Math 124. (Alternate academic 
74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) 
Undamenta] notions 
nctions, recur 


Smythe 
of Markov chains and processes, generating 
esses, birth rence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson proc- 
kid Si and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189- 
=2 or 257-58 (Alternate academic years) 

Maron I: Introduction (3) Staff 
equatio Ting of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. Single- 
n models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for test- 


275 


to! ap onomic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduction 

equivalent 509 equations problems, Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 

Matrix tho. 9r permission of instructor. Recommended: a course in 
276 Econ sory. (Fall) 

B on II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Staff 

conomic me of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. 


MINS 275. mg simultaneous equations systems. Prerequisite: 

ethods i z 

Joint onthe Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Ting of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. 

ethods, such as regression, curve fitting, and index num- 


Seer m 
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bers used to summarize and analyze economic data. Prerequisil® 
Stat 111 or equivalent (Fall and spring) J 
281 Time Series Analysis I: Foundations (3) 5 
Basic structure of stationary time series 
spectral representations, linear filtering, mean square estimatiom 
Finite Fourier Transform, laws of large numbers, autoregressive mg 
ing average processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 and 259-60 or 2 
(Spring) wf 
282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) y^ 
Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of dl 
potheses, regression, discrimination filtering, spectral analy 
variance. Prerequisite: Stat 281. staf 
283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) 
Application of the University computer to complex stati 
lems on an individual study basis. Admission by permission ? i 


Differentiation, integrati? 


stical P 


structor. Laboratory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only 
permission of the Department. (Fall and spring) ltt! 
285-86 Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3-3) w 
Admission by permission of instructor. wolis 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Tm 
Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite popula jc 
Simple, stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special put 
including super-populations and randomized response. Prerequ 
Stat 91 and Math 32 or equivalent. (Academic year) gte 
289 Seminar (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) guí 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 
Same as Econ 290. tel 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ 291. ou 
295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) gif 
297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) sul 
298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) suf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Same as Econ 378. suf 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) hy g^? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of PhilosoP 5g) | 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sp" sul 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) eated y 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be reP 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


UNIVERSITY COURSES - —— 


University Professors M. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws "T w 
ed scholars and ary m 
h the approva deg, 
may be taken to satis y op 
"Professor is red 


University courses are offered by distinguish 
hold appointments as University Professors. Wit 
ment or program, appropriate University courses 
program requirements. Permission of the University P 
cific courses are listed in the Schedule of Classes. 
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URB NAL PLANNING 
SAN AND REGIONAL PLANNI 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman), S.S. Fuller 
Ssociate Professor S. Greene - cues 
*s0ciate Professorial Lecturers A. Kreimer, R.F, Kirby 


Ssistant Professors D.E. Gale, M J. Enders 


Siting Lecturer O.T, Carr, Jr. 


A Program leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, 
Which Provides preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and 
‘teas of Specialization in planning as components of programs leading to the 
degrees of Master of Public Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, 
and Octor of Public Administration, are offered by the School of Government 

Business Administration (see pages 131-62) 


Second Group 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) Greene 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban as 
and design applied to community problems. Survey of agaa role 
in developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems. 
(Fall - 

154 E of American Urban and Regional Planning (3) Enders 

xamination of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, and new 
directions of American planning concepts, as well as the social and 
Political forces which shape the character of planning in the United 

tates. The roles of institutions, politicians, planners, and the general 
Public in the planning process. Particular emphasis is placed on 
urban planning at the local governmental level. Prerequisite: junior 
standing, Not open to graduate students of the Department of Urban 

Thing and Regional Planning. (Summer) 


201 Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning (3) McGrath and Steff 
ntroduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban and re- 
“pee Planning. Discussion of trends in pote pus om the influences 
Of technology and social change. (Fall and spring 

202 U Planning Theory (3) Gale 

Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of urban 

8towth and change, theories of the planning process, the role of 

Politics in the planning process, and roles of the planner. Prerequi- 


203 Site: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
fundamentals of Urban Design (4) ner 
annin 


8 and design studio to develop and apply planning methods 


and graphic techniques, principles of land use and urban design; 
analysis of factors affecting community development and change. 
Pen only to candidates for the degree of Master of Urban and Re- 
Saal Planning, Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or per- 
3Slon of instructor. (Spring) 
2 pring 
- d Development Planning (3) McGrath 
Selected 


Problems in urban and regional planning: applications of 
zoning, urban renewal and special programs available for the imple- 
sentation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permis- 
208 x of instructor. (Fall) E 
R àn Transportation Planning (3) Kirby 
lationships between land use and the movement of goods and 
People in Urban areas. Transportation planning principles, policy 
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problems, methods for analyzing demand and systems for urb? | 
travel; roles of public agencies and private interests in the plannist 
and development of various modes. Prerequisite: U&RP 201. 
(Spring) 

210 Urban Development Economics (3) Full 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationship? 
among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of 
national economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land develo 
ment policies; basic studies and methods of economic analysis: 
requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent; U&RP 201. (Spring) 

212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis (3) pul 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast por 
lation, employment, income and economic growth and develop" 
Includes time series, index numbers, survey sampling and ques cu 


naire design, shift-share, and case study methods Prerequisite: 
51 or equivalent. (Fall) guf 
215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and 


Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region toril 
sis of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation 0 ma 
to faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team am 
vidual planning projects. Studio course. Laboratory fee, 

requisite: U&RP 203. (Fall) rollt 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) 41 analys , 


Multidisciplinary study of the methods of region 

process of regional planning; development of projects of plati” 
scale requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and plan form 4 9 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 Lut 


or permission of instructor. (Spring) god 
232 Urban Environment and the Planner (3) urbs? e 
Exploration of the relationship between people and their orf. 
vironment; emphasis on the role of the urban planner. Then pt 
search, planning methods, current issues, and laws ex 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) | cg 
240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) eders! ast 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of f w? 
state governmental functions and programs affecting urban atio” 
and development policy. Planning functions in the evolving res, pr 
ships among units of federal, state, and metropolitan agen 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) pol 


251 Housing and Community Development: 
Concepts and Methods (3) iples 5 

An examination of the basic theories, concepts, princi m ci! 
analytical methods for managing the planning proc housing id 
i ts is, sis 

Housing supply and demand conditions, market analy$ aly 
pP! C £ i and impact 4 


inventory methods, community facility plannin 

commercial revitalization, and neighborhood theory 8n all) 

Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (F cal 
252 Housing and Community Development: 

Case Studies and Applications (3) 

The application of theory and methodology to contem 

and community development issues Examination of 2 adapt sg 

and programs, community facilities, redevelopment an dies 9? jn 

use projects, and the role of the private sector. Case p (SP 
trips. Prerequisite: U&RP 251 or permission of instruct 
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255 Urban Housing (3) Fuller 
Examination of the building industry, housing market characteristics, 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing, federal pro- 
grams, technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation, Prerequi- 
Site: U&RP 201. (Summer) 

256 Neighborhood Dynamics (3) Gale 
Residential location decisions as they affect land use in metropolitan 
areas. Middle class, elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effects 
Of discrimination, dislocation, condominiums, and historic preser- 


vation. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Sum- 
mer) 
257 Fiscal Policy and Urban Planning (3) Gale 


Consideration of municipal fiscal conditions and their implications 
for urban planning. Examination of capital projects financing, tax 
Policy and land use, and fiscal impact analysis of urban develop- 


1 Ment. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
51 Community Planning and Design: 
Concepts and Methods (3) ovn 


nvestigation of perceptual, social, physical, and aesthetic factors in 
Planning and design. Emphasis on interaction of users and the en- 
Vironment, principles and process of community design, visual analy- 
sis, evaluation and implementation techniques. Prerequisite: U&RP 

26 203 or Permission of instructor. (Fall) 
2 Community Planning and Design: Greene 

ase Studies and Applications (3) 

anning and design studio; application of community design princi- 
Ples and process to typical problems of community change and 
development. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 261 or per- 


283 E" of instructor. (Spring) 
x munity Preservation and Design Studio (3) Greene 


meu disciplinary studio class: application of the techniques and 
munit S of historic preservation, urban planning, housing and com- 
proble, development, community design, and other disciplines to 
ie of revitalizing urban areas. Surveys, inventories, analyses, 
be ation of proposals, and presentation to faculty and cooperating 

i E Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission 
278 a ructor. (Summer) 

Joint Architectural History (3) Staff 
egional pin’ of the American Studies Program and the Urban and 
can archit anning Department. Basic stylistic developments in Ameri- 
emphast ecture from the 17th through the 20th centuries, with special 

Sis on the applicability of style recognition to buildings and 


nei ^ 
car abOrhoods in urban America. Architecture as evidence of Ameri- 
777-78 ori ural history and guide to historic preservation. (Fall) 
Tic : 
Ttt ire reservation (3-3) Staff 


and the ay of the Urban and Regional Planning Department 
its literat merican Studies Program. The preservation movement and 


and itio Review of current experience, preservation practice 

of histor ques. Emerging aspects of historic preservation. Examples 

activities. < cultural and humanistic values affecting preservation 
90 Special T toe as Hist 277-78, (Academic year) 

Experimental in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Staff 


Tepeated l offering: new course topics and teaching methods. May 
once for credit, (Fall or spring) 
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490 . 
295 Research Methods (3) n 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in comm inf 
development. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and md 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and 
Regional Planning (3) 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research 
ology. (Fall and spring) sul 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


and methot 


philosophy 


Fourth Group sh 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral d 


demand requires. They are open to other graduate 

the Department. woo! 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Chi 

Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 


An analysis and critique of alternativ 


describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, valu # 
institutions. Problems: Fo! 


students, and are offered 8 ^ 
students at the discretio 


fot 
e theoretical frameworks "| 


actions of American public and private -— 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private inst 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) qi 
is 
Admin be 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business May 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) $ 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) í publi 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor e ll o? 
Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


spring) 


WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM — 77 
Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer (Coordinator for Academic Affairs) 
Adjunct Assistant Professors E. Bloomfield, S. Leader 


Committee on Women's Studies abet $. 
V.R. Allan, E. Bloomfield, M.M. Cassidy, C.W. Conable, S.E- 
Leader, P.M. Palmer, S.J. Tolchin, R. Wallace og” 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinaty Pii 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a - £ 
in Women's Studies, directed by the Committee on Women's studies | reso 
ing upon faculty from various departments within the university 8P y 
persons in the community. of oo 
Women’s studies seeks to examine and integrate the contributions cont, 
lished academic disciplines to an understanding of the historica to eve ur 
porary role and status of women, and to provide training necessary o y clos 
and formulate equitable public policy for women. Each student wil interes” d | 
with an advisor in designing a program to meet individual researc a 
professional goals. Prospective candidates should consult with t 
the Women's Studies Program. gullet 
^ ; 
entration in Women * cy, i 


jve 
d college °F univ ours” 
s to graduate co 


Master of Arts in Special Studies with a conc 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredite 
dents are expected to have completed the prerequisite 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 491 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-96, and 36 semester hours of 
op Work, with or without a thesis. At least 21 hours must be taken 
3 and sciences departments. WStu 220, 225, 240, and 241 are required for 
Students; WStu 283 and 295 are required for students who do not elect a 
E WStu 299 300 is required for those who elect a thesis. Of the remaining 
mp Tee it is required that four be conc entrated in one other department 
Padas, Economics, Sociology, or Public Administration, and that one be a 
e-level methodology course. All candidates are required to pass a 
Aster'g Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement 


220 Perspectives on Women (3) Palmer 
Research and theory from the social sciences and humanities as they 
influence the concept of public policies on women at work, in 


families, and in education. (Fall) | 
221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) Staff 

Socialization and the educational system, work and the economy, 

sexuality and the family, health and life cycle issues. Problem identi- 


fication in these and other areas; introduction to current research. i 
Prerequisite: WStu 220 (Fall) iu 
225 Feminist Theory (3) Staff | 
eoretical foundations of feminism in the U.S. Theories and pro- | 
Posals for change currently espoused. Although focus is primarily on 
eminism of contemporary white America, some third world and 


24 European thought will be considered (Fall) 
omen and Public Policy (3) Leader | 
ystematic analysis of public policy formation at the federal, state, 


and local levels as it relates to the status of women. Strategies for 
Change and impact of the women's movement. Team and individual 
Tesearch projects on executive decision-making, legislation and its 
241 Implementation, and political party structures (Spring) 
omen and the Law (3) Bloomfield 
egal Status of women Emphasis on marital status, employment, 
media, education, health services, crime, and the Constitution. 
(Fall and spring) 
25 om : n 
en, Literature, and the Arts (3) Staff 


mtem as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, themes, 
nguage, patterns, 


Particula = ns, and symbolism in works by and about women E 
eminist - attention to the woman as artist and the development of | 
260 cam criticism. (Spring) [iis 
Tóin A the American Work Force (3) Palmer TIE 
Studies its of the American Studies Program and the Women's IH 
abor m qam. Multidisciplinary analysis of women's role in the ^ UM 
women's = and historical changes in that role Societal view of . Hi} 
Women Bro in the home and outside it; interrelationships of M 
tionally a gm out of the work force; women's contributions, tradi- l 
(Spring) nd during national crises; class, race, and ethnic differences. 
270 Seminar: Selected ics (3) : 
Investigation r Topics (3) i | Staff 
Women, E: prm current policy issue of particular concern to 
System consideration of women's status in a particular social 
80 Inge d (Fall and spring) 
May ^ ent Study (3) Staff 


e > 
soring eed for credit. Arrangements must be made with spon- | 
283 Practicum in Woon prior to registration 
in Women’s ies (: 
Study of ie oh Studies (3) 


Palmer 
anging status of women through supervised assign- | 
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ment to public and private agencies engaged in education, counselié 
political action, and research. Placement arrangements should 
the semester prior to registration for this course. 
284 Practicum (arr.) Palme 
295 Independent Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) sul 
Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval ol! 
written proposal required. w 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) S 


YIDDISH _ Eat $ Act —— 
See Classics. 
ZOOLOGY _ 533 ae am 


See Biological Sciences. 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Education and Human Development 
School of Government and Business Administration 
School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


“atoline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
*A, 1 


Erre | j c Fen i 
N Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
toy * 1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
M er LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ruth » 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 
w Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
Richa * 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 
ytd Tian Barrett, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
n 5999, Amherst College; M.B 
tet ponlversity 
C . " 
BA m Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
Perry B ı M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs. Otwin, Professor Emeritus of Special Education 


Ci * Rutgers— The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, 
Joby vets University e 
nati ithrow Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Inter- 
sa dona] Law 
ur Ed M.A, 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 
BA, 4 Ward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
, ttelty ' M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington Uni- 
be de neam 
p, A. th Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
aul ; Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 


B.A, T wsi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
1955, Camp Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D 
sley Th ridge University, England 
BS, 5 Omas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education 
hang” of Nebraska ate University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, Univer- 
8 
ar =! , > 
i m Qd. Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
tidge 1^* 1938, Ph.D, 1949, George Washington University 
QA 1912, MA Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
atles Willi * 1913, Ph.D, 1922, Columbia University 
MA Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
nA llen Col 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
‘S. 1037 eman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ceon 3 | Madison ox fessor Emeritus of Educa 


ege; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 


"S tation Onner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Ad- 
' Us, 
"d Crane pulltary Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
“A. 19, M.A. 2D essor Emeritus of English 


» Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Conin o Ilinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wis- 


-A. 1932, Harvard"University; D.B.A. 1972, George Washing- 
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Milton Charles Devolites Professor Emeritus of Health Services Adm 
stration 
B.A. 1938, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Baylor University 

James Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
B.A. 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (8 


perimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University : tio 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administra 


B.S. 1958, University gf Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago i log 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbio 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, 
versity 
Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in C.E. 1930, LL.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics vui 
B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, 
of Wisconsin 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Herbert Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Dr.Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 
Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration up a 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B A. 1941, Harvard University; 
University of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University i 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics yaive | 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, 
Michigan d ryi 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European Histo ori 
Emeritus of the Division of University Students; University HE c" 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph. 
University; L.H.D. 1975, Mount Vernon College tional pf 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educa 


chology s“ 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George washingt 


George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics p 
B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1933, George Washington Unive 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics universi 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia 
1934, George Washington University g 
John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics chicagoi 
B.A. 1922, Litt. D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of : 
Yale University ^ | gducotio" 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physica 
Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology t souther® 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University 9 
Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University r 
Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg 


w 
Johns Hopkist 


p 


» 
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William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Arc haeology 
E BA, 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
ug 


ene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Ad- 
ministration 


B.A, 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


Muriel 
B 


Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 

935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 

nce Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

H "A 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University j : 
ward Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomatic 


Flore 


r BA. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 
anz Henry 


Michael, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 
stern History 
hen Sica] Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 1933, University of 
0 A ; : 
bert Hamilton Moore, Professor Emeritus of English 
Edit » 1934, M.A. 1938, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 


BA izabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
n, * 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George Wash- 
zw University 
T Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
* 1991, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
B Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
a 1941 


s 7 Jniv 1 h 1966, American 
x hiveraity Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D 


Oma ° * 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 
BA 8 Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Cay] y; 1929. D.M.S ` i 


He * 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
Ba, an Pfuntner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
: M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
BA ise Ro bins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Blake » American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944 George Washington University 
B.S. 1927 oot, Professor Emeritus of Education 
W , Monmouth 


ton, py, Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
inini n 1915, Johns Hopkins University 

Ofessor Emeritus of Education 

Werk at Alba, University of New York, City College; M.A. 1937, State University of New 
liam Arth y; D. 1955, New York University 

wM. 1041, M ur Smith, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

aldo “A. 1947, Syracuse University 

Bye 107 mers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 

i M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 

ens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 

e State University; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 


' Pom m, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
to riffit Ona College; Ph D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Qe “A. oy, Ohio Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
me i, Pr tate University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
lta Roo Una, or Emeritus of Geology 
BA kwooq enna 


Ronal, 1931, Ma, Lelford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


ha niversity of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Kap, "1935, Yale Unison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
Bg i dreq mad Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 

* Wag, Montana ne. Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
ate University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
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Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 

B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English "n 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, 
University 


Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science l 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


ACTIVE* 


Robert D. Abbott, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics pest ! 
B.S. 1972, Western Michigan University; M.P.H. 1974, M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, Un 
Michigan | 

Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 


Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology avers 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, U 
California, Berkeley ^ H 

Jeanne Vermilyea Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, d 


B.A. 1948, Russell Sage College; M.A. in Ed. 1972, George Washington University and 
Arvil Van Adams, Research Professor of Education Policy 


Economics Em" 
B.A. 1985, M.B.A. 1966, Memphis State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, 


Kentucky i 
Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Professor of Management wii 
B.S. 1955, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. In Ed. 1957, Georg? 
University; Ph.D. 1974, American University » ation 
William Clayton Adams, Associate Professor of Public Administ? 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington Unive f 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology universiti 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke 
C. Michael Aho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1971, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1978, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Yoshio Akiyama, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
M.A. 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy 96s mad 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 199^ 
University 


John D. Albertson, Studio Instructor in Guitar 
B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 


pe 


y 
niversity, the Voronin g 
the UniversitY p tho 
embe: 


* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the U 
for Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, 
Treasurer, the Director of the Student Health Service, and the m 
college and school faculties. 


FACULTY 


, icine) 
' (Laboratory Medi e) 
iate Professor of Pathology (Lab D. 1954, Louisiana State 
ASSOC d — ; of "xas 1 1 
IELA -Doory, Associate Profess eee a 
‘©. 1945, Universi yo E : cal College 
hiversity and Agricultural and oF of nately nies i 
SS oO t nivers 
rank Duane Allan, Professor Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State 
B.S, 1947, M.S, 1949, University c ; 
Cultural and Mec mn d Lecturer in History Ph.D. 1987. Georee Waal 
Dean Conrad Allard, Profess A. 1980. Georestoum DANA 
B.A, 1955 Dartmouth College; M.A. 1959, 
ington University inglish ins University 
"., Professor of English , Johns Hopkins 
lin Gage Allee, jr, F pacar R Lor AE D om - 
"A. 1939, M. - 1940, George Was f wopolog, ia 
Cathe Ex Assistant Professor of Mar à ion. University of Illinois 
rine en, 4 SSI! ye, Maryland; M.A. 1972 1 es 
sp. “* 1909, St. John's College, rele ite Professor of Re 0 | t 
David Aron Altshuler, 1880! "n D. 1977, Hebrew Union Colleg 
B, " M.A. 1971, Brown University; " E - Finance 
tederick Amling, Professor of Business 
B t 


s “Wallace ege am versity 1957, Univers o 

enn 1949, M i Uni ity; 

Baldwin Wall College; M.B.A. 19 1 Ph.D. 1957, Uni ity of 
Sylvania 


n sS of Art 
ES eri Anders, rite Professor of Art — 

B. - 1970, iversity of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, ia aant og} 

becca ~~ o dnbie Associate —— 

BA, 1971, Coe College; Ph.D. 1975, Gregan - T Genetica 
W, French Anderson, Adjunct Professor as Cambridge University 
B.A, 1958 ‘D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. - T up leo 
illiam A. Anderson, Assistant Professor of E 
B 


rnell University : : i 1 of 
E Me emo p D of History; Assistant Dear 
Very Delano Andrews, Associate Profes: 
th 


; sciences i lvania 
t Graduate School of Arts P = Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsy 
A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, 
nnig 


services 
; or in Health Servic 
iruli Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
* Andrulis, Assis 
administration 
Bs, 


iversity of 
T 7 P.H. 1976, University 
" Ford i ty; Ph.D. 1973, University of Texas; M 
* Fordham Un versity; P! 3, $ 
Y wene in Anatomy and Anthropology 
hh @wrence Angel Professorial Lecturer in Ar nj 
R "- 1036, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University SEES i el 
uth Claude Ansel, Assistant Professorial vectu 
if A 197, M.F.A 1980, George Washington University 
teph Paul Ans 


Rj “A. 1971, Knox c 
‘card 


Lei o Anzola- 


i > in Art 
ell, Assistant K roiessorial Lanoe d 
s 
ollege; M.F.A. 1975, George Wa 


p de d 
1 1 Kinetics an 
Betancourt, Professorial Lecturer in Humar 
p Sure Studies 
D "Arch, 1969, Cornell Unversity 
aie] A 


: ;eology . J it 
Ppleman, Professorial Lecturer in Ge Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
hae. California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Jusiness Administration 
asa : Árnaoot, Professorial Lecturer in Bu els 
S^. 1990, niversity of Cairo: Ph.D 1970, University « 
pph Asc eim, Professor of Economics 
M “A. 19 
Mi 


rersity 
Harvard Univers 
tie] ' University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954 

e 


BA n Atkin, Assistant Professor of History 
De 2 * Sarah L 
vig 


^ 'ale University 
üwrence Coltege; M.Phil 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale Un 
ynn Atkins, Professor of Biology ia ia Si a AER 
957, University of Texas; M A. 1963, East Texas Sta s 
od fessorial Lecturer 
'CIenee* )Tessoria r [| 
in lrod, Distinguished Professor of Science: Pr 
Bg, pa Maco] 


> Ph.D 
i k University; P! 
Se Sn ek cy coleg: a dave of Caen 

utn "wm, George Washington University; Sc.I , 


academic year 1982 


-83. 
è spri 


ng semester 1983. 
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AM. Attallah, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1967, Alexandria University, Egypt; D.E.A. 1971, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1974, Geotf 
Washington University 

Ines Azar, Associate Professor of Spanish 
M.A, 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology | 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P-A+ 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of 

John Bailar III, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics " 
B.A. 1953, University of Colorado; M.D. 1955, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, American Un! 


Marcia Thomas Bailes, Instructor in Special Education 


Nevada 


B.S. 1974, Syracuse University; M.A. in Ed. 1976, George Washington University F un 
Higgins D. Bailey, Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetics and LeS | 
Studies oo | 
B.A. 1952, Eastern Washington State University; M.A. 1962, Ed.D. 1966, University of | 
fornia, Berkeley ! 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry | 


B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; 


School of Education and Human Development "L 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic Uni 


America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University eric 
Lois W. Banner, Visiting Associate Professor of History and Am 
Civilization jl 
B.A. 1960, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia Uni i 
Judith Banister, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978, Stanford University d At 
Michael M. Barch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Service | 
ministration | 
B.S. 1972, M.A. 1974, University of Southwestern Louisiana | 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor of Mathematics ot, d 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, ph.D. 1 | 
Hopkins University | 
Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish ot M | 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 195 
sota 
Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art i collet | 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New Yor ] 
Oswego 1 tion | 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Assistant Professor of Business Administra ove 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 197% | 


Assistant Dean of P" 


8, University 


of Michigan m 
James Richard Barth, Professor of Economics ( New d | 
B.A. 1985, California State University at Sacramento; M.A. 1967, University O 
Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University h | 
Elio Lee Battaglia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Photograp y | 
B.J. 1958, M.A. 1968, University of Missouri 1 iences 
William A. Bayse, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sci | 
B.S. 1958, Roanoke College; M.S. 1973, American University | 
Barbara Louise Bean, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1970, University of Surrey; Ph.D. 1976, University of London A ;encé | 
ensic 5@ | 


DeLawrence Beard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in For 
J.D. 1970, University of Baltimore; LL.M. 1977, Georgetown University d pram } 
Lucille Bluso Beck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech an | 
B.A. 1971, Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Marylan "I 
Sylven Seid Beck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education of New | 
B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City Univers 
City College; Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
William H. Becker, Visiting Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
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Norman Beckman, Professor of Public Administration 
sA. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; 
N a.D. 1957, Columbia University 
anman Behravesh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S, 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of 
Pennsylvania 
nry Beiman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A, 1947, M.A. 1949, University of Wisconsin 
oe Ben Ezra, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Ott 8. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington University 
© Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Rich * 1949, University of Vienna 
gard Lewis Bernknopf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
lee 8i 1970, Ph.D. 1980, George Washington University 
heward Bielski, Professor of Speech 
Pau] vm Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
Y hilip Biemer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Phili » 1972, M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Texas A&M University 
"f Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Services Administration and 
Health Care Sciences; Dean of the Medical Center, for Administrative 
airs 
Pol, in M.E, 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensseleer 
uy ore Institute 
BS ack, Professor of Business Economics 
Sh CX Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
E n Bloom, Professor of Pathology 
laing 1085. M.D. 1960, New York University ` 
aine Blo f . : or n — y : 
BA. ,,00m ield, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women’s Studies 
Western Reserve University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


nio 7, Case 
ae Renee Blount, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

4, American University 
Blum, 


BA 
Eliot 
BR Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


LA, 
Php, A City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University; 
left * Florida State University 


ey B i s , GE 
15. elumenfeld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


atence , University of Pennsylvania 


- 1999, Bohn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
argare t m State University; J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 
B.A, anley Boone, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Ph.D, 1977, Ones mettngn University; M.Ed. 1970, University of Florida; M.A. 1975, 
orri ote e University 
D B.A, m; Wo, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
àvi 4 1 ^ 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
€ Assistant Professor of Political Science 
% eoa University; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Southern Illinois University 
BA. in pon evel, Professor of Education 
. oulie, re in Ed. 1958, Ed.D. 1983, George Washington University 
U “A. 1967, North o ssociate Professor of Economics 
sarolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 


: Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Omas Eli » Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


versitat Harvard Ge Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
Geo, LU of Californi = Versity; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, Uni- 
Or Tha, Los A 
Be Rob ngeles 
B ert Bo 


.8, zzini, A i 
L 1961, Ph, 1, Associate Professor of English 
inda Bra 1971, Georgetown c f Eng 


n « 
Ba. 1903 dt, Associate Professor of Psychology 


urs : 
Ba Well Breer, e: M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 
148, Eastern Minnis (D eS50r of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


niversity; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
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David W. Breneman, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1963, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1970, University of California | 


Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education "1 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 
George Washington University 

Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa 1 

Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Pres! | 
dent for Academic Affairs d 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University 
Texas 

* A. D. Britt, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 

James Thomas Broach, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1969, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 

John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Carolina 

Stuart Lee Brodsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics i 
B.S. 1964, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University inetic 

David Michael Brody, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human 1 


and Leisure Studies 


B.A. 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 1961, University of Virginia rvices 
Michael George Bromley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Se 
Administration 


B.S. 1968, Medical College of South Carolina 
tAlison Spence Brooks, Associate Professor of Anthropology 

B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
David Alan Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Art 

B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 

B.A. 1938, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse Untversity 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor of Education 

B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia Uni 
Kenneth Michael Brown, Assistant Professor of Biology 

B.S. 1973, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 
Nigel Andrew Brown, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

B.S. 1973, University of Leeds; Ph.D. 1977, University of Surrey 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology caro? 

B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North es | 
Carol Elder Bruce, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scient | 


versity 


B.A. 1971, J.D. 1974, George Washington University 

David Brusick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 

Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations : 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D, 1968, American University . é studies 

Elisabeth Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisur 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 

James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 

John Robert Burns, Assistant Professor of Zoology vore?" 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M 
of Massachusetts 

Martha Burns, Professor of Education University 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State 


Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology ale 
1963, Y 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 


,S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963. 
t On sabbatical leave academic year 1982-63. 
* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1982. 


Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
p B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
Ve George Callas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Ge A, 1949, M.A. 1955, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Tard 
B 


Caprio, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
^ 1972, Williams College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, University of Michigan 


A 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Albe * 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
ert Jason Caron, Research Professor of Psychology 
Ros “AY 1949, Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
e Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
Oliver Tt Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago : 
Cerald poer, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Planning 
B. incent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
Thomas F, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University à 
BA E rank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
Barbara Mum Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University a 
tot ilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civili- 
A. at and in Art History 
John H Ci Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
B.S, in karson, Associate Professor of Management Science 
Ceoffre C; 1909, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
BA. A arter, Assistant Professor of English 
e Mull ambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, | mney of Pennsylvania 
M. (Gey aney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology 
Michael San! 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
BA. 1 Pott Castleberry, Associate Professor of Special Education 
Boe ertty niversity of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 
Da Lacey Catron, Associate Professor of Public Administration 


» Grinnell : . 7: b 
ersi; ell College; M.A, 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Uni 
Peter M 9f California, Berkeley 


Qe ^. Caws, University Professor of Philosophy 


a es Bl; ^ niversity Of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 
ga 33. 1000 ae Cecil, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
00 Y ' M.S, 1966, ph D. 1969, West Virginia University 
Sung C i 


isu a, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
B.A, re Stu ies 


er Alber ul ""——. University À 

Mia weet Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 

: es McKa, 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University ; ‘ 
S. 1002, MS Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
lonath tty "S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Alabama; J.D. 1976, George Washington 


an 
Ba, mer taves, Associate 
‘Ste tty ty University of Ne 


Dhen R : 
PA. 1002, "eed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 


ID. 22, Un 
n. 1, Geor ly of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California; 
e p ashington University 


au 4 
bait 19, Churchill, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
ag bert Cisin * Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
Aster, 8%. New yer, TOfeSsor of Sociology 
€ Evarist CI. University; M.A, 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 

feyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B , Lect : 1952, Columbia University 
m. University of 57 in Health Services Administration 
"bois Of Detroit; M.B.A. 1971, Xavier University 

cal leave aca 


demic year 1982-83. 


Professor of Chinese 
w York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Columbia 
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Charles Frederick Cleland, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Wabash College; Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Sandra Lynn Cline, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1971, Western Maryland College; M.L.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
Anthony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London 
Joseph Francis Coates, Adjunct Professor of Public Affairs 
B.S. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1953 Pennsylvania State University 
Vary Taylor Coates, Adjunct Professor of Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Frances Ethel Cohen, Studio Instructor in Opera 
B.F.A. 1953, Bennington College 
Neil G. Cohen, Assistant Professor of Business Administration "UN 
B.A. 1963, Olivet College; M.B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; D.B.A. 1975, University 
Virginia 


Stanley Lee Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University rvioes 
Steven Bruce Cohen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Se 
Administration — 


B.A. 1973, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, 
of North Carolina 


Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology esnins? 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1901, George w 


University 
James Coldsmith, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 
Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 
Robert Long Combs, Assistant Professor of English " 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Caro 
Bruce Edward Committe, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.A. 1974, University of West Florida; M.A. 1978, University of Alabama 
Drew K. Conger, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1951, Wellesley College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Patrice Connerton, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1975, M.A.T. 1977, Georgetown University 
*Joseph John Cordes, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Constance Christian Costigan, Assistant Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education yawes! 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syra list™ 
Raymond Leslie Courage, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journ 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Michigan 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology , 94 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University ° 


Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed 1978, Temple University 
Carl Daniel Cox, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 

B.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
J. Joseph Coyne, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America ? 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Scie 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
rer in Anthro 


Marguerite G. Crabtree, Assistant Professorial Lectu Univ 
B.A. 1974, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1979, George washington 


Studies 


nce 


logy 
pouty 


* On sabbatical! leave fall semester 1962. 
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Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of 
and of Anthropology 
The 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D 
godore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Q A, 1952, M.A.T 1954, Harvard University 
* Edward Crum, Assistant-Professor of Health Services Administration 
M * 1967, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972 University of Kentucky 
Mi P.H, 1973, Columbia University 
ichèle Schiavone Cruz Sáenz, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan 
Ro "Á. 1971, Connecticut College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, University of P 
nald Crystal, Adjuhct Professor of Genetics 
Jon “A, 1962, Tufts University; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
athan Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of } 
Man, * 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
a us Falkner Cunliffe, University Professor 
DH 194, M.A. 1946, B.Litt. 1947, Oxford University; M.A 
rtl L. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; D.H.L 1979, New England College 
y adt Beck Cunningham, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
“S. 1948, Northwestern University; J.D. 1954, Miami University; M.S. 1971, George Washing- 
to yiJ y 8 
n University 


American Civilization 


1978, University of Iowa 


guages 


ennsylvania 


'sychology 


1963, University of Manchester; 


Co 


ills Deutsch Daen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
E ; City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1960, Adelphi University 
BS ! David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Bs, 999, Nebraska State Teachers College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D 1947, 
Umbia University 
tthur : 


BA. Howland Darling 


: ; Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
3, M.B.A 1967 


University of Pennsylvania Ph.D 
Darr, Professor of Health Services Administration 


Sc, ~ Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnesota; 
Ker J 3, Johns Hopkins University 


B'a ^ Datel, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
Phil; * 1973, Mills College; M.A. 1978 j 
netic ardner Davidoff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Ki- 
Ba. o nd Leisure Studies 
Udrey p * M.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
BS. Iose. Davis, Professorial Lecturer in History 
Herbert » Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs onn Davis, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


1 
Stt, y . Villanova University; M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina University; Ph.D. 1974, 
R niversity 


C 
Ba pe Ollett Daviso 
lime 1937, Princeton Unive 


1974, University of California 


George Washington University 


Louisiana 


n, Professor of European History 
rsity; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Associate Professor of Journalism 
niversity 


n Ba. € In, Adiunct 
hri Op ' "vashington U 
Ba, CR eering, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

R Santa Barbara sity of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, Universit 


nd : £ : : 
Ling 1029, v,Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
da Gr versity of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 


Tega; 198), s, DePauw, Professor of American History 


y of California, 


P. arlet tthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Ogie S On Calver Dickens, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Bio- 
Thr ti Clences 


^ M, 
Dietz" 1909, George Washington University 
Suga. 8t so? Assistant Professor of Sociology 
à » Kent Stat r ^ 98. Finder ade ut » 
Nah i e University; Ph.D. 1979, U niversity of California, Davis 


l ; 
zu, Tann, Lecturer in Mathematics 


tOr Sabha “versity; M.S 1973, Oregon State University 


emester 1982. 
eave Spri 


ring semester 1983. 
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Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Business Administration 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
University 


Douglas S. Dixon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.D, 1971, University of Virginia 


John K. Donaldson, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in English à 
B.A. 1956, University of Rochester; M.A. 1957, Middleburg College; M.S. 1980, George? 


University 


Robert Paul Donaldson, Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.A. 1964, University of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D 


1971, Michigan statt 


University 
Linda Anne Donnels, Lecturer in Education A 
B.S. 1970, Ohio State University; M.A. 1976, Gallaudet College 
Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; 
of Maryland 
Eugene Eli DuBois, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1960, Hillsdale College; M.S. 1962, Boston University; 


Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics | 


Ph.D. 1977, Universi | 


| 


Ed.D. 1967, Wayne State univers! 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 

Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration d 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1968, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University 


Maryland 
John Joseph Dziak, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1964, Seton Hall University; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Elizabeth M. Earley, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1953, Chestnut Hill College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Tulane University 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration itl 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American Unive 


Robert Eliot Easton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.A. 1962, J.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Russell Eaton III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, Miami University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Ellen W. Echeverria, Adjunct Instructor in English 


B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969, Middlebury College ces 
Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological soe "m 
Ph.D. ] 


B.A. 1960, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; ) 
versity of Connecticut 
William Henry Eddy, Lecturer in Special Education | 
B.S. 1969, St. Cloud University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University » an 
David Lee Edgell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetic | 
Leisure Studies us 
1970, Indis? | 


B.S. 1961, University of Kansas;,B.A. 1968, American University; M.A. 
versity; Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 


Martha B. Edmondson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1969, Ohio Wesleyan University; M Ed. 1972, Rutgers—The State University adju 
John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and 


Professor of Mathematics 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M 8 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.8. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Adel El-Ansary, Professor of Business Administration 
B.Com. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt; M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohi 
Marlene Kay Elbin, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 
Robert Moore Eldridge, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington university 


Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 


vari 


. in C.E. 1958, Columbia 


o State University 
dies 
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Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and Interna- 
tional Affairs 
B.A. 1953, E 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of Culitcenis, rne "s 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education: President of 
Universi - - 
B.A, cow Ae State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 
1948 


, University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby 


A D. 71, 
ollege; LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 19 
Georgetown University 

Wan 


da Kay Ellis, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


B.A, 1967, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A. in Ed. 1978, George Washington 
University , me 
Michael J. Enders Assistant Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.S, 1966, M.S 1968, M.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1979, Clark Universi y 
Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management = 
B.A, 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana Univer: ty 
Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
A 


* 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
Audrey Jane Evans, Lecturer in Art Therapy m 
D BA. 1971, Keene State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington f Pavel 
°rothy Alita Evans, Associate Clinical Professor of Psyc 20 ogy 
B8, 1 + University of Illinois; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Southern Illinois niversity 
Tace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
ut 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota tA 
se Evans Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.F.A, 1939, M.A. hoe Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins Deiveritg. 
Obert Kent Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology ; 
D B.A, 1965, University of Illinois; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Ange s h 
Snald Frank Eversmann, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Healt 
ices Administration 
as, 1967, Cornell University; M.B.A. 1972, Southern Illinois University "EM 
rea Helen Farbman, Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
».1974, M.A. 1978, University of Maryland 
loseph Fehrenbach, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
a sional Science 
a A. 1974, University of Delaware; M.A. 1977, University of Georgia ; 
m y B. Feigenbaum, Assistant Professor of Political Science m 
uA 1971, niversity of Virginia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University o > 
Bs Angeles 


Setnicg Fe 


instein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 


Reynold’ Smith College; M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University 
B. us 4 Cre re i Rare E State University; Ed.D. 1974, 
Sima Prva State University : : 2 
Dip 8, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
“tha Piel Bato i i i Civilization 
Ba, 1 eld, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Jona » Bryn M 


awr College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia University 
BB e D. Fife, Associate Professor of Education 
Ed. 1905, Univer 


19 sity of Massachusetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New York at Albany; 
Nico i 75, Pennsylvania State University 


W Ser Descu, Professor of Chemistry 


D. 1975 ' University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 
Mary Ba 4 George Washington University i 
p, PM. ioe Findley, Studio Instructor in Violin 

ela e MM. 1966, D.M.A. 1974, University of Cincinnati 
b, 4. 1w» Uerty-Fried, Instructor in Education 
& Ed.S. 1974, University of Florida 


Nelo 1, M.Ed. 1974, 
ischer, Studio Instructor in Flute 


Mug, Plerson F 
4 University of Iowa; Mus.M. 1970, University of Michigan 
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Elizabeth Ann Fisher, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Sadie Fishman, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1974, Maryland Institute College of Art; M.A. 1975, George Washington University: d 
Allan Kress Fitzsimmons, Associate Professor of Geography and Region 
Science d 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, California State University, Northridge; Ph.D. 1975, University 
California, Los Angeles 
Keith Allan Fleming, Studio Instructor in Cello 


B.M. 1973, University of Maryland; M.M. 1977 Ph.D. 1979 
Marilyn Fleming, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1954, University of Illinois; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
John Raymond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1966, University of Baltimore 
Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1981 University of Kans? : 
William Robert Fonda, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


*Ernest Harvev Forman, Associate Professor of Management Science m 


Catholic University of America 


B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, 
Washington University r 
Thomas Mark Fortuin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic S6! 
B.A. 1967, J.D. 1971, Columbia University 
John Davidson Frame, Associate Professor of Management Science | 
B.A. 1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 


Michael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art T | 
f Art; M.F.A. 1978, George washing? 


B.F.A. 1973, The Maryland Institute, College of 


versity 


Douglas Carleton Frechtling, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 


John Eric Fredland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Richard E. French, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Oklahoma E 0 
or, Divisió 


Roderick Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy; Direct 


Experimental Programs 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School; S.T.M. 1965, 
logical Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Maxine Benjamin Freund, Assistant Professor of Special Education ag 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973 Ed.D. 1981, George Washington Univ 


Thomas Freund, Research Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1947, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1952, Catholic University o 


John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 1 Amari 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University © | 
phd. d | 


union T^ 
f America 


R. Scott Frey, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1973, Northwest Missouri State University; M.A. 
Colorado State University 


Gary Ira Friend, Lecturer in Business Administration | 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1979, George Washington University y 


Stephen Souther Fuller, Professor of Urban Planning "m 
B.A. 1982, Rutgers—The State University; M.C.P. 1904, University of MississipP?* 


Cornell University ning 
Dennis Earl Gale, Assistant Professor of Urban and Regional e ard »-€ 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Boston University; M.Ed. 1969, 
sity; M.C.P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accounting "mE af 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1904, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; CP 
of Virginia 


1976, Drake University; 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1982-83. 
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: Linda Lou Gallo, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 

R B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963 Ph.D 
| obert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

B B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 

enson EF. Gammon, Lecturer in Mathematics 

B.S, 1940, University of Virginia; M.S. 1947, Case Western Reserve l niversity 
Obert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
N ‘A. 1949, M A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 

athan Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Drama 


C B.A, 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1960, University of North Carolina 
arl 
B 


eton Theodore Garrett. Associate Professor of Pathology 


"A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1968, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D 
Wisconsin 


1969, George Washington University 


1977, University of 


Marilyn Mangold Garst. Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Michi) : University of Southern California; Mus.M. 1964 Indiana University; Ph.D. 1972 
Joseph Le Miete l niversity 2 
BS hie Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 
" » Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1983, Columbia University 
"Aj Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
Alfonso ES M.F.A, 1960, University of Illinois 
Bs. i eiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Lyng ı University of Michigan 
ae Harpster George, 
posure Studies 


* 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 
shadar, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


B 968, B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
*A. 1975, Harvard University 


Phu 

ylli e i , 
H wand anor Gieseler, Studio Instructor in Voice 

BA Frank Gillette, Jr., Associate Professor of American Civilization 
Leon Ch Ph.D, 1970, Yale University 
Professor of Hospital Administration: Associate Dean of the 
a Government and Business Administration 
lowa "^ Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, University of 
TUce YW; 

Bg, Willard Given, 
Ay 


ahsas State 


Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and 


M.B.A 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
University; M.S.F.S. 1975, George Washington University 
B BPA, we Man, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
* Syracuse University; M.F.A. 1975, American University 
E Bg, 1943 olom Glassman, Associate Professorial Lecture in Art 
dmung * Harvard University 
B.A, 10a 0 x*eazer, Jr., Visiting Professor of Education 
I Harvard Uni versity of California, Los Angeles; Ed.M. 1943, Temple University; Ed.D. 1953, 
tj : don ty 
a : 1 ; 
Le P4. 1953 je Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
"OR. cc; Johns Hopkin 


ne Go db 5 University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
n 1934, cem, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
lo D, 1950, Ad University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1938, New York University; 
y oldbis Washington University 
Ry, P4. to, gy att, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
WIS anle * Edward's University 
“A. 1084, Coe e Oldfarb, Professor of Economics 


aa L. Gold la University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
Vis 199 weStein, Professor 


' of Bio j 
ork PARR College; M5, 19 f chemistry 


B oll 61, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers—The State University 
Chany pio a Associate P 


rofessor of Anthropology 
| University o 


S ance G f California, Berkeley 
ba vices Ad ordon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health 
to. Des Ministration 


of Colorado; Ph.D. 1971, Washington University 
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Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science of 
B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
versity 


Lois Graff, Associate Professor of Management Science P. 
B.A. 1984, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M.B.A+ 


University of Illinois 

Florence George Graves, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. in Ed. 1968, University of Texas; M.A. 1978, University of Arizona 

Dahli Gray, Instructor in Accounting 


B.S. 1971, Eastern Oregon State College; M.B.A. 1970, Portland State University At 
William D. Greaf, Assistant Research Professor of Health Services 
ministration 


B.S. 1967, Butler University; M.B A. 1974, George Washington University 
Marvin David Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
*Gusan Kay Green, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, Michigan State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Loyola University of chicas? 
Mary Ita Greenbaum, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1956, University of Maryland; M.C.A.T. 1978, Hahnemann Medical College 
Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. in Bus. Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University 
Sherwin Greene, Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
B.Arch. 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics wor 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, Georg" 
ington University 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 


B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 


William Byron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
A. Ray Grimes, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 Oklahoma State University 
Max Lugene Gross, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion vie 
B.S. 1962, Iowa Stat A. 1971, America® a 
em 


of Beirut; Ph.D. 1979, Georgetown University ag 
Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Mon om 


B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B. 


University of Science and Techn logy; M. 


Washington University m 

Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art nop” 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns | 
versity 


Joseph Grunwald, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1943, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia University 


Fileen Morris Guenther, Studio Instructor in Organ and Piano — nm s 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University 

Roy James Guenther, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph 
of America 


Jack Guidone, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Murli Manohar Gupta, Associate Professor of Mathematics 4i 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1909, Ph.D. 1971, Univers ig 
wan, Canada litical So 1 

+ $ : J 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Pou oie, 79" 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of 
Ph.D. 1943, University of California, Los Angeles 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics popki” 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns 

John T. Hack, Professorial Lecturer in Geology ; 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, Harvard University 


D. 1979, Catholic 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963. 
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Eleanor Martha Hadley, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


Nei A. 1938, Mills College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
eil Blaine Hadley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
ministration 


AA, 1940, University of Northern Iowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor University; M.S. 1962, Arizona 
State Universit 


b y; D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Odert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 

Mi "A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D, 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
ichael Ivan Haftel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
'S. 1965 Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D, 1969, 1 I 


E, William Hahn, | 


B Associate Professor of Management Science 
Willi, 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
"yes Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
Max * 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
x Halperin, Research Professor of Statistics 


27,1940, University of Omaha: M.S. 1941, 
rth Caro ; 


m 

i ; = , 

a fessor of Business Administration 

Glori * 1966, M.B.A, 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University | 
SS L. Harbin, Assistant Professor of Special Education l 
TN M.Ed. 1972, Ph.D ity of North Carolina | 

Iter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science n 

] hn * 1959, Princeton University; D.Engr. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 

BA ardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 

A. 1945, 


niversity of Pittsbur 


Jniversity of Iowa; Ph.D. 1950, University of 


Indiana University 1980, Univers 


M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
i imt Harmon, Professor of Publi Administration | 
und p tah State University ; M.P.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
B.g. ies atrick I larper, Associate Professor of Physics 
John K ' niversity College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972. Purdue University 
B.A nc Harper, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychol gy 
torge W, University of South Florii M.S. 1969, University of Tennessee; Ph.D. 1976 
Jeffrey ashington University 
Bg 1005. 718, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
]o Franci » New York University; J.D. 1968, Syracuse Unive rsity 
le BS. 194 ürrop, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


ngton University 


ty i ' Mount Mary College; M.F.A. 1976, George Was! 
BBA tvey, Professor of Management Science 
Sh Hae Ph.D 1963, 1 re 
ash i 

Ba. ala troudi, 


Ston » American 
Rich Y Brook 


Jniversity of Texas 


Assistant Professor of Psychology 
University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1978, State University of New York at 


ard a 
B.A, neatlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
Myron E : “A. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 
Admin win Hatcher, Visiting Assistant Professor of Health Services 
Bs, m Station 


en 2M. : 

D SCD, 1977, 7.2908: University of Toledo; M.S.E. 1972, 
clan Chae” Hopkins Univ ersity 

Oli Hay es Haun, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
D na. Que yn, Associate Professor of Economics 

Ona] Sen's University, Canada; Ph.D 1972, 
“48, Professor of Human 
Uni, Ki Tofessor of Medicine 
Nivers, 128 8 Colle " 
Jing, potty 8e, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
A Ba, ms Heddeshe 

Most ' Coe Con 
38.4 


University of Michigan; M.P.H. 1975 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies and 


Í | 
imer, Professor of Education | 
eidrich *g6; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University | 
902 ' Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


cal | ~ Washington University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1978, University of Maryland l 
eave 
Abbati, x 8 


ave a 


Pring semester 1983 
cademic year 1982-83 
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James T. Heimbach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 


tration 
B.A. 1966, Haverford College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 Purdue University ; 
James T. Heisler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administratif 
illinois Instit 


B.A. 1968, University of Michigan; M.A. 1970 DePaul University; Ph.D. 1974, 
of Technology 
James MacMaster Helm, Research Instructor in Spec ial Education 
B.S. 1973, College of William and Mary; M.A. in Ed. 1978, George Washington University 
Jeffrey R. Henig, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Dagmar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Gilbert Richard Herer, Professor of Child Health and Development 
Audiology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 


Susan Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 
Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English 


B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, Univ 


and 


ersity of North Carolina 


*Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History aiii 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1906, George W 
University 


James William Hillis, Professor of Speech obio 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, 
University | 

Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accounting 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 


tAlfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago ation 

Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and Intern 
Affairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 

Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Health Service 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 


. pea tion 
2S Administ 


Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1 

Carol H. Hoare, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964, University of North Garolina 


Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics virgini 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of 


Harold A. Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1957, M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, University of California, Berkeley 


Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science, get 


B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1980, Texas 


Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University m 


Dennis Howard Holmes, Associate Professor of Education universiti 
B.A. 1962, California State University, San Jose; M.A. 1971, Wayne State 
1978, University of Southern California 


Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 


977, Princeton 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1982-83. 
t On leave of absence fall semester 1982. 
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| William Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
l BS. 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Davis 
| oria Lyon Horrworth, Professor of Education 


er 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University, 
* orthridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 


James O. Horton, Associate Professor of American History and Civilization 
"A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A, 1970, University of Hawaii; 


Nich D. 1973, Brandeis University 
olas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
| E =. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 


mand G. Howe, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
of * 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1976, Catholic University 
America 


a d à; S 
ula Howie, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


U * 1969, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A. 1975, George Washington 
Th niversity : 

0) i : à r ; " 
ngs Richard Howie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Was » Frostburg State College; M.Ed 1967, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1972, George 
Chin gton University 
! B 8-Yao Hsieh, Professor of Economics 
Kun * 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Mn Huang, Professor of Microbiology 
Victori 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
la 


l Cerami Huc kenpahler, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
H s les 
0 

p der Howard Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Maxwe * Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1978, George Washington University 
ute Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
ag, istration 
e bs » Ph.D, 1973, University of Virginia 
B, MÀ Hufford, Associate Professor of Botany 
Rudolph H *A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
B.S. 1048 ugh, Professor of Microbiology 
Edwin PM Ctm State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University of Chicago 
B. au ullander, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Joby tery ennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Iowa State 
n Paul 
BBA, iue, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Obert Le " niversity of Notre Dame; J.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Ba, m» Alumphrey, Jr., Professor of Anthropology 
f BED University; Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 
Al 8. 1950, M » Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
ain »** 1962, University of Idaho: Ph.D 1971, Colorado State 'rsity 


Bs, y allis Hunter, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Tard *Ed. 1974, Pe ) 


aul H nnsylvania State University; Ed.D. 1980, University of Illinois 
N^ 1963, iia Assistant Professor of French 

` Nic is University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
mp9, Ms o lanacone, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
No Orda "3. 1971, State 


University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, University of 


Unir " 
University 
, 


an M 
B, ur " 1 
Rita jel? Mus nae, Irvine, Studio Instructor in Bass 
bs 1 Ves E M.Ed. in Mus.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 
* 1953 ' Professor of Special Education 


Unive: x 
Davia p Utiversity Y 9f Pittsburgh; M.A, in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D 1971, George Wash- 


; oto ^ ! 
UD, Ww. Walle Professorial Lecturer in Education 


lla College: "el s s > 
^ Geo " oMege; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, 
uvm - Washington University 


0! 
ab; 
Sence fall semester 198 


— 
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Studies; Visiting 


Kenneth T. Jackson, Banneker Professor of Washington 
Professor of History 
B.A. 1961, Memphis State University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Chicago 
Michael John Jackson, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1953, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University 
Robert Joseph Kassel Jacob, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1972, M.S.E. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gym 
cology 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 
Basharat A. Jamil, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics "T 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, University of the Panjab, Pakistan; Ph.D. 1976, City Universi 
New York Graduate School and University Center 
N. Richard Janis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Kristine M. Jensch, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, Columbia University; M.A. 1979, George Washington University an of 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Professorial Lecturer in Education; Associate De 
the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions wo 
Ed.B. 1958, University of Wisconsin—Whitewater; M.A. in Ed. 1960, Ed.D. 1967, Georg? 
ington University 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 


Kurt Edward Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University peist” | 
Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and 
Studies d 
universit! 


B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa; Ed.D. 1980, 
North Carolina at Greensboro 

Patricia Ann McHale Johnson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1964, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1980, American University 

Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy oss 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D, 195% 
of Michigan 

William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington — 

John Penman Jones, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1961, Florida State University; M.S. 1969, Troy State University 

Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 

Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal ý 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University , $5 A 


Jeffrey Harold Joseph, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


ministration 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University; J.D. 1973, University of Balti 
versity of Pennsylvania 


Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 


ys!" 


more; 


M.A. 1963, Georgetown University ‘once 
Christopher Clayton Joyner, Assistant Professor of Political sae or vini 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1977, Univers 
Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics George V 


Ph.D. 1971, 


B.S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; 
University p 

Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology — ggggrsltf! 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George 
1957, Pennsylvania State University 


washington 
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ssistant Professor of Business Administration 
jeorge Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964 


Daniel R. Kane, A 
! B.S. 1953, ( 
University 


illiam Michael Kane 
and Leisure Studies 


Georgetown 
, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 


a 1009, Note A iooni iiti University; M.S. 1970 University of Utah; Ph.D. 1977, 
St niversity of Oregon 

s. 

Phen Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology 


Res University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 
, arch; Ph.D, 1962, New York University 


rofessor of Mathematics 


y University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University; 
964, University of Maryland 
2 Stewart Katzman, Assistant Professor of Busin 
"^9. 1955, U arsit 1 le I 74, DI 1981, G 
Sam ^ University of Louisville; M.B.A 1974, D.B.A. 1981, G 
Ty Kavruck, Professor of Education 
Ed. - M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950, 
Warre; 954, George Washington University 
E n Joseph Keegan, Professor of Busine: 
Riche 2 M.A. 1059, Kansas State Unrreicit 


sed Oliver Keelor, Profe 


S. 1956, 
Ph.D. " Cit 


Marvi 


ss Administration 
M 1 


J.A. 19€ D.B.A. 1967, Harvar 


ssorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and I eisure 


| Th 


^ les 
out 2050, M A. 1963, California State Univers ty, Long Beach; Ph.D. 1974, University of 
Joann n California 
e 
ag K. Kelleher, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Thomas r St. Louis University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Boston Univer 
S, loso, po CiS Kelleher, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Si iences 


99, Fordham 1 r 


iversity 
p ler, Assistant Professor of Speer h 
Uge M.A. 1989, Ohio State 
e x ; 
malter Kelly, Jr., Professor of Education: Dean 
BA, tion and Human Devel pment 
Joh tina * MDiv. 1962, Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1909, Ph.D. 1971 
n Wh 
B 


MA. 19 z leld Kendrick, Profes 


University 


hool of 


University of South 


R 37, M ssor of Economics 
Obert E 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955 George Washington University 
BA, umet Kennedy Jr., Professor of European History 
Neon ' Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1985, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis Uni- 
ty 38. 1945 lec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
Robert W "2. 1947, University of Birmingham i 
e) 195 üyne Kenny, Profe 


^ Í ssor of History 

b Chic, versity of Texas; M.A. 1957, Un 

en Gahn; 

$ ; 

na A ibriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
wit enyor 1900, Case Western Reserve University 

Ma MEM Ph EN Professor of Mathematics 
"dot Starr x 1954, University of California. Berkeley 

Nos t eaae aD, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
" ri ^ en College; M.A. 1966, San Francisco State University 
A. 1960, M a cheressian, Associate Professor of Physics 
K eli] “A. 1963, George w 

Bs : ' Associate Profe 


ty of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963 University 


ashington University; Ph.D. 1968, University of Virginia 
^ssorial Lecturer in Physics 


iver,’ Cairo U " 

Ger “rsity Si niversity; M.S. 1965 Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974, North Texas State 
B.A, 19, aPhae A 

Suy 1975, E Kieval, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Political Science 


lversity: M.A. 19 DM. n ig 


; lio Instr Pi x 
` ructor in Piar 
thatan Sat, University, Kore 
"bat, à ^ 9f Music 
ve Spring se 


10 


a; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College; Mus.M. 1951, 


mester 1983 
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*Young Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology and of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
Carleton W. King III, Studio Instructor in Recorder 
Mus.B. 1969, East Carolina University; Mus.M. 1976, University of Maryland 
James Cecil King, Professor of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Michael King, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University o 
Ronald Franklyn Kirby, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban 
Regional Planning 
B.S. 1963, B.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University « 
Nancy Isner Kirkendall, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Margaret R. Kirkland, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1969, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1977, Georgetown University 


Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 


B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Peter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History T 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Los 
Devra Gail Kleiman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology . 
B.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1969, University of London 
David Klingman, Assoc » P 'ssor of Political Science 
id Klingman, Associate Professor of Political Science E sors, Me 


B.A. 1966, University of Texas; M.A. 1967, University of Wisconsin; 
State University 


Philip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology m d 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1902, 
of Minnesota 


Charles Boynton Knapp, Visiting Associate Professor of Public Policy 

Economics 

B.S. 1968, Iowa State University; M.A., Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin geri 
Paul LeRoy Knight, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health | 

Administration 

B.S. 1973, M.A. 1975, George Washington University ics P 
Mark R. Knowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Serv 

ministration 

B.S. 1962, Boston University; M.P.H. 1970, University of Pittsburgh : tant pe 
Robert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology; ASSI? 

of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina of 

pol 


Maritta Koch-Weser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthro 
Ph.D. 1975, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms Universitaet, Germany | 


of Adelaid 


Marilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy consin 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wi 


Miran Haig Kojian, Studio Instructor in Violin 
M.M. 1966, Catholic University of America n 
Randall Enil Koran, Lecturer in Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1973, Florida Technical University; M.S.P. 1976, Florida State University jences 
Louis Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sheetal 
B.S. 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia sic $7 
John Theodore Kotelly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Fores 
B.A.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; J.D. 1967, Georgetown Univers z cation 
Anthony P. Kowalski, Associate Research Professor of S 
Human Development o 
B.A. 1957, St. Mary's College; M.A. 1966, Fordham University; 
versity 


s 


Ph.D. 1977, we 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1982-83. 


Edith Kramer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 
oan Krash, 


A Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 
Al 0l ise, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, American University à 
cira I. G, Kreimer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
Planning 
E m University of Buenos Aires, Argentina; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, 
Ke eley 
t Krell, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Dean K 54, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 
B. sueger, Research Professo 
n Mec 1942, University of Chicago; M.S. 1959, Columbia University 
‘A P4. Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
` » Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 
My Paul 


Indian 50, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.A. 1956, Seton Hall University; M.A.T. 1961, 
J " a University ; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin 


rye rofessorial Lecturer in Statistics 
jit K 55, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 
Pap mar, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Fredo, 1968, University of Chicago 
BS. tick harles Kurtz, Professor of Act ounting 
195» 8 Om. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A 
hn > ke of Maryland 
Ba, Oka, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics 
Ite x 1967, Bro 


wn University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


PA 8, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
; "Diversity of Maryland? M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Wa 


ag. tion Lachin 
85, Tulane Unive 


Me 
vin Paul Lader 
Du; 199, M.A. 107 
mmy [rt 
Lee : 
BPA, itake, Associate Professor of Photography 
n J » Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 
tation nde Professor of Psychology; Vice President for Adminis- 
) esean 
Joan, 1965, Duk ch 


? Univers 


onomics 
hington University 
III, Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
rsity of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 
Assistant Professor of Art 


1973, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, University of 


: e anouett ity; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 
IN? 7, Uny © Adjunct Instructor in Anthropology 
icho as ersity of Minnesota; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
D BA, y 1 napas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
niel el College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 
tration aulenberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 


900, 
2 ipm 0f Wisconsin 
u^ ms, ,"Büter, Professor 


Platteville; Ph.D. 1973, Iowa State University 


hi M, Institu of Business Administration 

LN Ors} te for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1982, M.B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, 
aot Ala fornia, Los Angeles 
= 190 Php vine, Associate Professor of Physiology and of Neurology 
lma Zz 7900, University of Chicago 


Ba S^. Lavi 
Wi, n. Ragan’ Elton Professor of Philosophy 


ny e 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
Ray 1065, PY Lawbaugh, Profe 


“A. 1907 ssorial Lecturer in Journalism 
wie Pj t Laws, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Missouri 
se 1053, on, Assistant j j 
my Wdoin Coi Professorial Lecturer in Art 


Ra atthe *86; M.A. 1955, New York University 
$ w : 
rn Berea cone, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
!Qiaibbatigar } 86; M.S. 1902, Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
“abba eay 
tical leave academic year 1982-83, 


Pring semester 1983, 
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Linda Jane Lear, Adjunct Associate Professor of History; Assistant P 
rector, Division of Experimental Programs we 
B.A. 1962, Connecticut College; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D, 1974, George 
ington University 

Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs » 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.A. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 

William Louis Lebovich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, Brandeis University; M.A. 1974, Boston University 

Ann Lee, Studio Instructor in Voice or 
B.A. 1956, Seoul National University College of Music; Mus M. 1959, New England 
servatory of Music 

Davis Lin-chuan Lee, Assistant Professor of Chinese p. * 
B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 
Georgetown University 

*Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 

W. David Lee, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1963, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Virginia 

Young-Ho Lee, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administration ft 
B.A. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Seoul National University; D.B.A. 1981, George Washington 

Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics "T 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of T 
Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


Sar Levitan, Professor of Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, 
University 

Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 


Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University r 


Marvin Monroe Levy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
B.A. 1971, City University of New York, Brooklyn College 
*Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting 
B.A. 1938, University of Western Ontario; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 
John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand 
William H. Lewis, Visiting Professor of International Affairs P 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1900, American Uni ? A 
Aaron Liberman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


ministration 
B.A. 1965, Baylor University; M.S. 1966, Indiana University; M.A. 19 
of Iowa 
Samuel Robert Lichter, Assistant Professor of Political Scie 
B.A. 1969, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1977, Harvard University nig jon 
, ^ ; ° : i trati | 
Marilyn Louise Liebrenz, Assistant Professor of Business Admin 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Michigan State University 
pot | 


Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics | 
o 


cas 


i 
D.Phil. 1964, Oxford University 


o5, Ph.D. 1974 


nce 


tate 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan $ 
Edward R. Lilly, Assistant Professor of Education 

B.A. 1967, Morgan State University; M.S. 1971, City University 0 

Ph.D. 1976, University of Connecticut :nistra Í 
S. Donna Lind, Associate Professor of Health Services Adminis 

B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University 


{ New york. ay 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1982. 
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| Car] Arne Linden, 


litical Science 


DA. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, George Washing- 
on University 


Ro : 
| y Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology 
‘5. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A 


i University 
Taj TR : ^ : 
ag William Linebaugh, Associate Professor of Speech and Associate 
search Professor of Medicine 

John ey Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 
B . Link, Assistant Professor of Economics 

"=. 1978, University of Ilinois 


D 

| "Md C. Linkowski, Professor of Education 

Calvin PM :B. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo y 

| of cm ington Linton, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian College 
BA, I and Sciences 

] 8 Wis Li * George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

» Pnick, Studio Instructor in Bassoon 

Cordon Leet ee” Institute of Baltimore 
BS, 4 eslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 

| my of Nebraska, ‘my Lu" Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1947, University 
Mag Philli -D. 1959, American Uníversity - 

! “ap George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 
BA, or of Engineering and Applied Science 

lohn x ' "nlversity of Montpellier; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 

ean nl Jr., Associate Professor of Management Science; Assistant 

BS. 105 : e School of Government and Business Administration 

Norm” * Fairmont State College; M.A, in Ed. 1065, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington Uni- 
Schone Loeser, Professor of Business Administration: Dean of the 

y DA, wm Of, Government and Business Administration 

Jo orti *B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

wet pner Logsdon, Professor of Public Affairs and Political Science 
llla. . avier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 

Division mcis Edward Long, Professor of Economics; Dean of the 

Se^ 1048, MÀ Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 

vitia ; Li » Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Ben.” 190, Phy origo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
njam; adelPhia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975, Widener College 


A, avid Lourie, Assis SS Tr in / 
Lela pm. atihan Colles Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


Associate Professor of International Affairs and Po- 


1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins 


— m 


XDerj Ove, Instructor in Clinical Law; Assistant Director, Division 
ME menta] Programs 

: ard U p. : PR 
tohn eon University o rY; M.Ed. 1975, 


Ow S 1 " 
| M.A = Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
. » George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 


Qn ' “8s0ciate Professor of French; Assistant Dean of Colum- 


Olle 
Xe te Ier Arts and Sciences 


a Alfreq Lo University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada 
Morton ' Colgate RAE Assistant Professor of Education 


. Le h tsity; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
“3951, Ciy "eCturer in P j 

BON ity University of N hysics . I . 

Ba nce L New York, City College; M.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
ttal Wheeling ous: Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


"On ptc *86; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
cal 


Virginia Commonwealth University; J.D. 1979, 


lea 
led academic year 1982-83. 
Pring semester 1983, 
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James Hunt Maddox, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
Lynda M. Maddox, Assistant Professor of Business Administration ave 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois v 
James Mahoney, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.F.A. 1958, Philadelphia College of Art 
Wendy Maiorana, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 


B.A. 1981, American University; M.A. 1976, George Washington University E tio! 
; Administ 


Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Business ist 
Assistant Dean of the School of Government and Business Admin 
tion, for Undergraduate Programs "T. 
B.S. 1052, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1989, D.B.A. 1973, George w 
University 

Patricia Sarah Maloof, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology i 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Uni 
America 

Barbara Katz Mandel, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1972, University of Rochester; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 

Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 

Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Instructor in Flute 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Music á poret” 

Sigmund Herbert Manne, Associate Professorial Lecturer M 
Sciences of 

< » ; 1 n rsity 
B.S.S. 1948, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Unive 
Ph.D. 1962, New York University 

Raymond Manning, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1950, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Miami 

Edward Marasciulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1950, University of Miami ‘on 

William Margrabe, Assistant Professor of Business Administratio 


B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago " 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor of Education — ™” 

Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State Univ 

Yale University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College y 


Michael L. Marlow, Assistant Professor of Economics i isti 
B.A. 1975, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978, Virginia Polytech 
alis™ 


State University 
Judith Perlman Martin, Associate Professorial L 
B.A. 1959, Wellesley College in 
Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ! | 
and Regional Science 
B.A. 1985, Vassar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University n 
Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accounting Notre pamti 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of : 
1955, State of New Jersey 
Leonard C. Maximon, Adjunct Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell Univ ersity á 
81 


Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthe ology ay 
B.S. 1940, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth U 
Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Amy Jo Mazur, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages, gy, 3964, 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, 
University 
David McAleavey, Assistant Professor of English à 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University $ Ad 
John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Busines 
B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 


ecturer in Journ 


FACI 


` 
Cynthia McClintock, Associate Professor of Political Science 


B.A, 1967, Harvard 1 niversity; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1976 
“ssachusetts Institute of T echnology 


*nneth Frederick Mi Clure, Professorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 
N "5 1931, M.S, 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
Na . 

d McDermott. Instructor in Accounting 
L "5. 1973, Ohio St i 


te 1 
State Ur 


versity; M.S. 1978, Syracuse University 
um Elaine McDevitt, Le 

p,Patrick McGill 
Dorn Ch D Georgetown University + " 

BA. warles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban I lanning 
Margaret " Dartmouth College; M.C.P. peg Harvard University 

BS, 4 McIntyre, Professor of Education 


D versity; he State University of New York at Buffalo: M.A 1944, Northwestern Uni- 
o 


cturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


m li 1903, George Washington University 
ettus Patrick McKelvey, Assistant Professor of Health Services Ad- 
sdnistration 
M.A i pr Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.S. 1970, University of Maryland; 
D CA, 1973, George Washington University 
ari t hir 
Muy M cNabb, Studio Instructor in Piano 
Davia r 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 
avid L M ; 


BA, 19 CNicol, Professorial Lecturer in Economic: 
melio Harvard Universit M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Massachusetts Ir e of Te 
Biola’ Glen McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences and of 
BA osica] Sciences 

Richard "V University of Evansville; M.S. 1985, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
BS. 1974. Meese, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

x niversity of Michigan; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Wisconsin 


r e , . 
„arles Meiners, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
ag istration 


5 


hnology 


Georga “A. 1956 Rockhurs J , 
J : $t College; M.B.A. 1964, University 
Pet Washington University ' 
er ein " y 


Ba, 105 p’ Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing 
Lo thesota Hamilton College; M.A 


aurett 
Ba, a Melbour 
] 1979, orge W, 


of Michigan; D.B.A. 1974, 


1961, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


ne, Lecturer in German 


ashington University; M.A. 1972 Catholic University of America 


Q3 ng yp Melnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
hri "^ 1961, University of Virginia 


eF ; T e 
BA aga, OSter Meloni, Adjunct Instructor in English 


Ms, iopo Wells c : 
"S, ollege; P “ee ttere 197 Jniversitv o m 
1981, American ey 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, Universi y of Rome; 


sity 
Sciences ett Melson, 
Male Denison Un 


B, ee M 
lam A, 1953, went 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 


lversity; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Zer, Professor of Psychology 
Maryland College; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 


i rofessorial Lecturer in Geology 
State University: M.S. 197 


1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of Illinois 
9, Ms. 22 A SSOCiate Professor of Biology 


Ba atthey | niversity of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers—The State University 
Astig pre Universi fergen, Professor of American Civilization 
Eliz, ty of Novada; M.A 1960, Ph.D 
1967 M erget A 
t ’ , 
us. sat Holyoke Con 


leave academic 


1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Ssociate Professor of Public Administration 


ege; M.P.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 


— — 
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Carl Ronald Merril, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lectut? 
in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Nancy Warren Merritt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1973, University of Georgia; M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 
Michael Ray Metzger, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Oklahoma Ph.D. 1979, Stanford University 
H. Emerson Meyers, Professorial Lecturer in Music 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology 
mental Health sh 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
*James Miller, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
Lenore Donfia Miller, Curator, Dimock Gallery 
B.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University Y 
Lillian Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Art and American Civilization 
B.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1902, Columbia University 
Mary Fetler Miller, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1064, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 


Akbar Montaser, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


and Enviro 


B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State 1 niversity d patt 
Marco Antonio Montemezzi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
matics 


B.S. 1949, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1973, American University 
Karen Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 

B.S. 1957, University of Maryland; M.F.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Terry William Moody, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry . pork 

B.S. 1972, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, University of a md 
Dorothy Jones Moon, Assistant Research Professor of Healt 


Administration k 
d l Is yor™: 
B.A. 1973, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. 1975, City University of New 
College 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education ^, american Un it 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, m! 


s siness 
Michael John Moran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Busine 


tration 

B.S. 1975, University of Bridgeport; Ph.D. 1980, Pennsylvania Sta 
Jonathan David Moreno, Assistant Professor of Philosophy p 

B.A. 1973, Hofstra University; Ph.D. 1977, Washington University d public A 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science an i 

B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University à Geroni (| 
Malcolm Harold Morrison, Associate Professorial Lecturer Pe. paver 


B.S. 1905, McGill University; M.A. 1967, Boston University; M P.A. 


Michigan; Ph.D. 1974, Brand University mics gt 
i i f i ; ;ono 
Thomas Keith Mort ssociate Professorial Lecturer In a 1975 v» 
B.A. 1967, St. Louis University; M.B.A. 1969, Washington University; ph. 
of Maryland 
James Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 


Charles Arthur Moser, Professor of Slavic 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 


te University | 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1983 
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Oses, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 


Ja Bs, 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University 
mes L, Mudd, Ass 


: sistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
i R 2 1973, University of Kentuch 
| Nonald 
Bs, 


icky; M.S. 1979, George W ashington University 

Raymond Mueller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
R 1909, U.S, Naval Academy 

Obert p 

B 


: hillip Multhauf, Adjunct Professor of History 
S. 1941 


sity of Ca Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Univer- 


alifornia, Berkeley 


Jo ^ 
| aA Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B 9 k- 


Shar LL.B. 1950, LLM. 1952, George Washington University 
Y Lee Murray, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
B. of Speech-Language Pathology 
of Kane’ University of Oregon; M.A 1969, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 197 


e0 
pard Nadler, Professor of Education 
iud 1948, M, 


Honey 


8, 
adin 1958, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
^W Nadeshda N 


M.A, atov, Professor of Russian 
: Univers Ph.D, 19 


41, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Union; Ph.D. 1969, 
ty of Michi iis 


gan 
i Richard Nau 


n , Associate Professor of Political Science 
as 4. Affairs 


University Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 


na Lou: ; 
BA, 0e Kasten Nelson, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
avid Nel, „A. 1956, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
B.A, "n, Professor of Mathematics 
th p ^A. 1940, Ph.D, 1946, University of Wisconsin 
B B.S; 1971 comer, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
en in |) "is 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of Iowa 
Ba. meet. Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
ary Eliza E 3953, University of Chicago 


B.A, 1095, A Norton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
et Ovak, 1838, University of Michigan i . 
Ro 1957. Ms. aach, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 


ward + Southern Tli 
ha, p dward O'Bri 
St 1967, M.A 1 rien, Ass 


nois University 


; istant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Phen O'Brie ay. University of Ilinois; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
The 1900, St, Pe Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
ong Con cis College: Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
ven, Us, xt Pro essorial Lecturer in Management Science 
Robert g "val Academy; M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanford Uni- 
Ba, Dlewart 
Raya 8 Univer dark, Studio Instructor in French Horn 


da 4 Kurt O Chigan; M.M. 1972, 
MERIDIE 


Niversit 


Catholic University of America 


r, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


Ba. ws fferm " Y of Jerusalem; M 


a A. 1978, Ph.D. 1979, University of Chicago 

n, Assi 

Univar’ State Unis ASSistant Professor of Psychology 

UN nly “sity of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 


A 197, Uise O Yel : , ; 1 
Georga 5 Mary Wase Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B “an 8ton College; M A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University 
"i. MA. n5 DOVSky, Associate Professor of Russian 
leg Versity of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
fall Semester 1982. 


72, University 


ersity S. 1950, City University of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1982, Columbia 


8 Nashman, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
tudies 


and Interna- 
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Charles O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences » 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Universíty; M.S. 1961, M.C. 1904. 
versity of Richmond; Ph.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Comm 
University 

Jan Marc Orenstein, Assistant Professor of Pathology " 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State University of New 
Downstate Medical Center 

Charles F. Osgood, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Haverford College; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 

Tiirker Ozdogan, Associate Professor of Ceramics w 
Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George wWashingto? 
versity trati 

Harry P. Pachon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis 


B.A. 1967, M.A. 1968, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1974, Claremont 


School 
Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 


Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accounting and Quantitative Methods m 


B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los 
D.B.A. 1963, Harvard University 
Robert John Pallansch, Studio Instructor in Tuba s ai 
Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Assistant Professor of Women's Studies 
of American Civilization 


B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University of 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education; Associate Dean 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions mad 


B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1907, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse 
Yoon Shik Park, Associate Professor of Business Administration wyi psa 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, Fairleigh Dickinson Univers 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University . ces i 
Ronald H. Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien tll 
B.A. 1972, Kent State University; M.S. 1975, American University; Ed.D. 1979, 
Southern California h Se 
William Axel Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Healt 
Administration 
B.S. 1945, University of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, University of Cal 
1962, George Washington University 
Richard Parnas, Studio Instructor in Violin and Viola 
Robert Parris, Professor of Music , pg. m MOP 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1940, University of Pennsylvania; B9 


ifornia, Berkeley: 


1948, Juilliard School of Music 
Gail Paster, Assistant Professor of English 

B.A, 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University Stu jes 
Donald Clark Paup, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 

B.A. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University gcienct? 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Associate Professor of Health Care 

"Medicine, and of Health Services Administration 

B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 
David Leo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biologica 

B.S. 1960, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


: 

science : 

R 

Eldor Olin Pederson, Associate Professor of Geography and i 


Science calitornl* 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington; C.Ph. 1909, Ph.D. 1974, University of 


Joseph Pelzman, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 


Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Instructor in Flute d 
Malinee Peris, Studio Instructor in Piano Royal n ud 
Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, r 


Music ; 
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Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
38. 1046, M.S, 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George W tshingtor 


Wid Andreas p 


University 
B eterson, Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 
eX 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968 
| 74. Harvard University; Ph.D 
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George Washington University; M.P.A 
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- " 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D 
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Paul g ' M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
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] A, 1966, State Sir 
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"s Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psyc hology 
Universit, Central Missouri Sta 


te College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949, 
ich Y of Minnesota 
Ba, Eb Ipps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Dante » Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
ames Picci :soci rial Lect Biological 
So; icciano, Associate Professoria ecturer in gical 
Clences 


Bg, 1 and Adiunct Associate Professor of Genetics 

erin ' M.S. 1969, Ph.D 1973, George Washington University 
BMus $ Jones Pickar, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
0; . 74, niversity of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington University 
BA. t Pickard. Profes 


f ial I 'cturer in Geoeraphv anc vonal Science 
M? x »Oriai Lecturer 1 zé srapny gPlOnai ociel 
Jack » M.S, 1949, University of Wisconsin: Ph.D 1954, Syracuse University 
Tren Pi 


BS. 1049 m.s :STCe, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
Alfredo G L8. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1904, University of Kansas 


Mini uido Pieruccini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
Bag tation 


^ 10 
^ — University of Omaha; M.B.A. 1963, Lehigh University; D.B.A. 1974, George 
"hard hy Utversity 


hit, 1955, Mane’ Pitsvada, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
MA. 1 R ; Associate Professor of English 

He “rvard Universita” College; B.A, 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 10965, 
ag a Pollack 

Pa py e 

n p ; 

bn 1969, cepen, Associate Professor of Psychology 

Ñ er Pro University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Very? B.A, Tofessorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
ail ju PAD. 1982, University of Arizona; M.A. in Govt. 1941, 

Udith p 


» Researc 


h Professor of International Affairs 
ty University 


of New York, City College; M.A.LA. 1968, George Washington 


George Washington Uni- 
* American University 
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w icing Assistant 


Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
fy, 1972 
Q ot Vernon Onell University; 
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tion Prager, Assistant P 


University of Michigan; M.D. 1977 University 


rofessorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


v Univer, i 
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ity of Maryland; M.S. 1964, New York University 
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Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics j 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of M 
Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Instructor in Voice 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 
William A. Pucilowsky, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 
Charles William Puffenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Eva Maria Pulgram, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Vanderbilt University 
Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; 
Wisconsin 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 


David Ramaker, Associate Professor of Chemistry - 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of 


Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law a 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1049, M.A. 1957, Col 
versity; Ph.D. 1960, American University 


Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Educgtion v 
Ph.D. 1955 


5 


Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, 
versity of Iowa 

Roger Neil Rasnake, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Cornell University 

Robert W. Read, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences itt d” 
B.S. 1958, University of Miami; M.S. 1961, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1968, Unive 
West Indies, Jamaioa 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English parve 
B.A. 1941, Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 

Philip Norman Reeves, Professor of Health Services Administration 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University ight” 

Admin! 


Martin A. Regalia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


d 
Ph.D. 1949, Universiti 


tion : A 
B.A. 1972, University of Santa Clara; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Wiscons 

Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech , 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 

Harald Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences wos 


B.A. 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, Geo 
University " 
R : ; airs yo 
Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Ape 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, 


Virginia 
Melvin Reich, Professor of Microbiology i e . 
B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. xw 
State University A | 
Frances Catherine Reid, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English. yall 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown Univers in H 
Mildred Myers Reynolds, Associate Professorial Lecturer 
Services Administration w. 196% 


B.S. 1952, Indiana Central University; M.S. 1955, Butler University; M.S. 
University of America; Ed.D. 1978, George Washington University 
William Martin Reynolds, Professor of Speech 
" J : Kew ity of Florida 


B.A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Univers . Econo? 
turer A: 
1 
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University 


Stephen Anthony Rhoades, Associate Professorial Lec 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, American University; Ph.D. 1971, University O 


Leo Paul Ribuffo, Associate Professor of History 


B.A. 1966, Rutgers—The State University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale 
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rofessor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of the 
p aduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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serve University 
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1974, University of Mict 
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Ann mi * 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 
BA. êS, Assistant Professor of English 


Washin b Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, 
LN n University 


BA. to OBEY, Assistant Profe 
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a t J "M. 1978, Georgeto 

Xs 1 eSt Roper, Adjun 
avig ' “ransylvania Universi 
BRA n Rorick 
Amarica 73, M.F.A. 


George 


ssor of Accounting 
1971, George Mason University; 


J.D. 1974, George Washington 
wn University 


ct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
ty; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
» Studio Instructor in Trumpet 


Col 1976, Carnegie-Mellon University; D.M.A. 1979, Catholic University of 

in 
Minist iu Rorrie Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Ad- 
“A, 

tol * Beloit College; M i 
Ñ usch 8 -A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Iowa 


Rose, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art and Anthropology 


n Swe, 
A ar pee College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
hey t Kent 9. Stein, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


tat : 
e University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
«S, 


LES Osewat ‘ 
LM 2980, M — Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
niversity of New Hamp 


n : 
aa apy OSsiter-Ravenscrort. Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art 
lam 1072; p, 


shire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University | 
uke y | 
Y ha Ce Allen Eme M.A. 1974, George Washington University | 
"lle pe MA. iw; blat, Professor of Psychology | 
LT i «4-2. 1908, University of Connecticut 
Ni tt wick Rowe J 


: Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 

R i M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard 

Owe, Research Professor o 
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University 


f Russian 
i Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
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Dean 


David Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant 
Universit 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York 


Illinois 
George F. Russell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 


B.S. 1974, University of Maryland 
William Rutiser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University df 
ssociate peon 


at Albany; Ph.D. 1908, 


Professor of English; A 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, » hington University 
Roger Duane Rutz, Assistant Professorial Lecture 
tion 
B.S. 1974, M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1979, University of Nebraska dmit 
John L. Ryan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Services A 


tration 
B.A. 1953, Regis College; M.H.A 1955, St. Louis University polii” 
Robert Warren Rycroft, Assistant Professor of Public Affairs and 
Science | 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Oklahoma 
Raymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1955, Iowa State University; M.S. 1971, George Washington University 
Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama md 
B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University: 
M.F.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History | 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University | 
James Minor Sachlis, Associate Professor of Business Adminis 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish " 
Licenclada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 


of Maryland | 
ecturer in Forensic sd 


George Max Saiger, Associate Professorial L 
B.A 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, Albert Einstein College of Medicine ) 
Studies 


Anne Dana Sailer, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
B.F.A. 1974, Webster College jth 
essorial Lecturer in Hea 


tration 


Michael Edwin Samuels, Assistant Prof " 
Administration pepe . 
B.A. 1964, Guilford College; M.A. 1972, George Washington University: ^ 
versity of North Carolina t nd 

Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs "irf 
Science; Dean of the School of Public and International Affa m | 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University pathol 


Christina Emily Scala, Assistant Professor of Speech-Language 9 
B.A. 1964, M.Ed. 1968, American University "X 
Judy D'Amico Schafer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ! 


Drama 
B.A. 1972, M.S. 1973, Loyola College ics "m4 
Moses S. Schanfield, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genet p. gn 


B.A. 1900, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1969, Harvard University: , 
d 


of Michigan 

Richard M. Scheffler, Professor of Economics city univer! 
B.S. 1965, University of Vermont and Hofstra University; M.A- 1967, 
York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1971, New York University 


Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology knoxville 


B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, 


Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
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| Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Professor of Genetics i 
| B.S, 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers—The 
| State University 
atilyn Strauss Schmal, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
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B lgton Taos Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, George Wash- ! f 
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Mus. Ie Seidman, Studio Instructor in Harp ‘i 
Ruth 0, Ser *veland Institute of Music; Mus.M 1970, Northwestern University i. 
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Ap iveniry “Neeley College; M.A.T. 1966, Harvard University; M.A. 1975, George Washington 
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Versity of New York, City College; M.A. 1962, Ph.D 1967, Northwestern 
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am À 
H Bs, tin a Tariq Shams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
-D. 1978, George Washington University s 

Ministrat; amwell, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
Mini’ 1 lon 


Chae] S Oberlin College; J.D, 

Can Ci... Piro, Assistant Professor of Museum Studies and of Ameri- 
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1967, Columbia University | 


1974, Ph.D. 1980, Brown University 
rkey, Professor of Economic History | 
Versity; Ph.D. 1958. Johns Hopkins University 


ll, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
Selaer Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A., 1962, Ph.D 1969, University of 


Drexel University; D.B.A 1981, George 


» Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 


^ ey News” of Texas; LD. 1973, 
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Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
Nancy J. Shoebel, Clinic al Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1974, Tusculum College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Jay Robert Shotel, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 
Robert George Shouldice, Professor of Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Martin Sicker, Professorial Lecturer in Gerontology ga 
B.A. 1965, Long Island University, C.W. Post College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New 
for Social Research 
Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, 
Sino-Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology r 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, universi 


Michigan tion 
Stanley C. Silverberg, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra 
B.A. 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 


Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology | 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 


Thomas D. Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


Institute d 


B.A. 1964, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago ini” 
Amar Jit Singh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services A 

tration 

M.S. 1967, University of Birmingham; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Case Western Reserve T) 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Researc 


Statistics s. 15) 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M9' 
Rutgers —The State University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
Myrna Carol Sislen, Studio Instructor in Guitar 
B.A. 1970, American University 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy je pol 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Califo 
Claudia Smigrod, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1971, Alfred University 
Arthur Hall Smith, Associate Professor of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington U 


Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry p, 1984 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph 
Washington University 


Charles C. Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology al phd: 
B.S. 1963, University of Texas at Austin; M.S. 1967, University of HoustoP' 
University of Texas at Dallas 

Clarice R. Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 

Daniel L. Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journa 
B.F.A. 1973, Virginia Commonwealth University 

George Wilson Smith, Professor of Education and of 
B.A. 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Mary! Fo 

Joseph Thurston Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer 


Sciences 
M.D. 1952, University of Alberta 


niversity 
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| Inda T, Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
| N FA, 1975, Florida International University 
| ancy Brown Smith, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
“A. 1973, University of Maryland: M.F.A. 1975 Ge 


Paul lbert Smith, Professo 


orge Washington University 
rial Lecturer in International Affairs 
‘S.F.S. 1949, - 1957, Harvard University 
Smith, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
d State University; Ph.D. 1980, University of Minnesota 
^, Professor of Statistics 
College; B.A. 1965, Oxford Univers 


‘chard Saxon Sne 


ity; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford Ur 


niversity 
^ ll, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
J ne R, B.S. 1949, Ph.D, 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 
BA Oberta Snider, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Jean, -in Eq, 1968, M.A, in Ed 1971, Ed.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Ty Ellen Snodgrass, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
iy op pe Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, Univer- 
North Carolina at Greensboro 
| “ancy 


Y Joan Shore Sobel, Associate Professor of Special Education 

1078 966, niversity of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed.D 
Mich ' American University 

Polit Joseph Sodaro, Assistant Profes 
aa ical Science 

l Universe” Fordham University; M.A. 197i 
Srae] Gr 


ssor of International Affairs and 


0, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia 


Bg xs SOTY Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology 

1985 H bi City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; Ph.D 
Henry Sr Tew University, Israel 

Arts olomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 

BA. M Sciences 

Universi, CY University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1980, New York 
Tho Versity y 

Mag À i 

Studios P8Ster, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 

BA 


A, 1 
E ne College; M.A. 1963, Northeast Missouri State University; Ph.D. 1967, Uni- 
r i 
dmini Fairfax Sou 
Bom, tation and of } 


Univer, * Universit 
Ja Ba” Australia 


a i ad Le 
susiness Aduna Distinguished Visiting Professor of Government and 


thby, Associate Professor of Health Services 
lealth Care Sciences 
y of Melbourne; M.P.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monash 


1 . 
' Ge 
barto Or, 


1969, Edgecliff College; Dr.Pub.Serv 
Up ^ College Sshington University; LL.D 


ge of th 1970, University of Cincinnati; LL.D. 1972, Dun- 
lego. 1973 Sprin © Holy Cross; D.H L. 1972, Bryant College of Business Administration; 
Vet p OHL. 1975 eld College; LLD, 1975, Galland, College; D.H.L. 1973, Russell Sage Col- 


Oyola College; D.H.L. 1978, Westminister College (Pennsylvania) 
, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ate University; M.D. 1972, University of Kansas; J.D. 1979 University of 
Dple i 
Bs yS , à 
S, tse Un blegler, Associate Professorial Le 

athe ari ersity of Maryland; M.A, 195 
Mop” 971, maa SPolarich Ad 

Ount Saint Agn < 


a Stas: 
Bg. &jic, , 
Lone Im, Uniy, Assi 


cturer in Biological Sciences 

9, George Washington University 

junct Instructor in English 

es College; M A. 1975 

eri Slant Professorial Le 

y of Novi Sad, Yugoslavia; 
' Stanfar 08S, Professor of H 

RS University; M.A, 
* 19 P ; ; 

56, Ph.D, i061, fessor of International Affairs 
* a 


na Unive rsity 


, Columbia University 

cturer in Forensic Sciences 

Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland 

uman Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University 
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Ronald W. Stanton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1973, Waynesburg College; M.S. 1975 Nest Virginia University 
Carol Buchalter Stapp, Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B., 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
*George Steiner, Professor of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Christopher Willie Sten, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Visiting Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 
George Christopher Stephens, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology m. 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1958, University of North 
Richard G. Stevens, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Phyllis Langton Stewart, Professor of Sociology "L 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1902, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, U 
California, Los Angeles 


Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1967, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 


Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 

*James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 

Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; Dr. rer. pol. 1957, University of Vienna 

Esther C. Suss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1969, M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 

P.A.V.B. Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
M.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1966, University of 


Choy-Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 


John Alan Talbot, Instructor in Accounting i 
B.A. 1972, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1974, University of Maryland 2 A 
Business 


James Maxwell Talens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
niversil 


istration 
Roland Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology gg 


wi sconsin 


HS. in E.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.B.A. 1972, J.D. 1975, Temple U 


B.A. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington " 
Vito Tanzi, Adjunct Professor of Economics b m 

B.A. 1951, M.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, 

versity 


Morton Frank Taragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr..1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University alism 


Barbara Christ Taylor, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
B.S.]. 1957, Ohio University 
Thomas Clinton Teeples, Associate Professoria 


B.S. 19660, M.S.A. 1971, George Washington University ] gy v 
Geza Teleki, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropos Statt 


B.A. 1987, George Washington University; M.A. 1970, Ph D. 1977, Pennsy 


Douglas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics ad 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington 


| Lecturer in Stati 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1983. 
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M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Florida State University 


Thibault, Associate Professor of French 
Licence és Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 
1976, University of i 


1965, Academie 
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Coy, Noi 
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niversity 


Catholic University 


1961, University of Freiburg 
Lecturer in Business Administration 
M.S. 1968, Air Force Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1975 


Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 


orge Washington University 


Associate Professor of Russian 
orgetown University 


of America; 


de Paris; Ph.D 


Ph.D. 1975, 


sorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


ity; 


77 
7 


M.D. 1961, University of Mississippi; M.S 


vm mpson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
ia H » Kalamaz 7, University of Michigan 


ompson, Lecturer in Anthoropology 


rofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Columbia University 


1974, 


fessor of Business Administration 


1974, Trinit 
(Indiana); D.Sc. 1977, Cedar 
9, Goucher College; Litt.D 


ennsylvania State Univ ersity 


, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1 


Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology; P 


1980, Regis College; Litt.D 


ate Professor of Music 


College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Professor of Education 


ge; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological 


ity; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 


fessor of Genetics 
M.D. 1963, New Yo 


rk University 


Me rofessor of Public Administration 
wr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, New York 


Assistant Professor of Music 


Rochester 


ate University; M.A. 


977, Jewish Theological Seminary 


rofessor 


M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University 


1959, University of Wiscon- 
y College (District of Columbia); HH.D 
Crest College; D.Sc. 1978, The University 


1980, College 


Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 


1938, University of Missouri; Ed.D. 
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Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State Unive 
Washington University 

Robert P. Trost, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.M.E. 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 197 7. University of Florida 

*Lem Hoang Truong, Associate Professor of Public Administration » 
B.S. 1960, National Institute of Administration, Vietnam; M.P.A. 1968, Ph.D 1971, Univ 
of Southern California 

Linda Albertson Tsantis, Associate Professor of Spt cial Education a 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1970, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1974, George Washington Unive 

Colin M. Turnbull, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, B.Litt. 1957, D Phil. 1964, Oxford University 

Mortimer Darling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, University of 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 

Alan D. Ullberg, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1954, Reed College; LL.B. 1960 Harvard University 

Elinor Ulman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy m 
B.A. 1930. Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Te 
D.ArtTh. (Hon.) 1981, Norwich University 

Stuart Umpleby, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 

George Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 

Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems 
B.A. 1952, University of Minnesota; M.B A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 

Jenny Schulter Varden, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1968, M.Phil. 1980, George Washington University jent? 

Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Spei 
B.A. 1973, Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New York & Al 
1980, University of Denver n gi 

John Michael Vlach, Associate Professor of American Civilization 
Anthropology 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana U 

+Barbara Ann Von Barghahn, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University Jos! 

. d , ` " ó x Anthrop po 

David Von Endt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art anc "^ 
B.A. 1960, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 
University 

Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University " 

Alan G. Wade, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1968, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of 
Northwestern University 

Arnold C. Wahl, Research Professor of Chemistry T 
B.Ch.E. 1959, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, University of Chicas 

Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 
Harvard University 

Glenn Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1968, Michigan State University è 

Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization, 4955 g 


rsity; Ph.D. 1973, Gooi 


niversity 


Americãi 
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1949, 


B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; 


of Pennsylvania 
Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion Ml 
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B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton The 
1965, Princeton University 


* On leave of absence fall semester 1982. 
t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1982. 
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Ruth Ann Wallac e, Professor of Sociology 
D^ 1961, Imma: ulate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, 
niversity of California, Berkeley 


aymond John Walsh, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

R 8. 1909, University of Massac husetts; Ph.D 

€gis Hills Walther 
B.A. 1941, 

University 


George Ching Yuan W 
B.A. 1951, T 


1978, Tufts University 
, Professorial Lex turer in Management Scienci 
University of California, 


Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington 


Assistant Professor of Chinese 
alwan Normal University; M.S. 
ang, Lecturer in Chinese 

Arthur Ward, Professorial Le turer in Management Science 
1961, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Colorado 
'ard Wardlow, 


1955, Tokyo University of Education 


S Studio Instructor in Per ussion 
Charl : 1S. 1964, 1 niversity of Illinois 
es Woodrow Washington, Associate Professor of Public Adminis 
tration 
A, 1968 


i on Wa . M.P.A. 1971, Florida Atlantic University; Ph.D. 1976, Syracuse U 
Ben p ne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
Harry S W » University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
B.A, 1971 ‘atson, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Da » Ph.D, 198 : 
enry Watts, A 


niversity 


1, Indiana Unive rsity 


tration ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
Stepher qe MBA 1970, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
B.A, ey Wayne, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
Cynthia L University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
B.A, 1975 Ouise Weber, Assistant Pr fessorial Lecturer in Ge graphy 
Qn Gord M.A. 1976 University of Kentucky 
B.A, v Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
üWro ceH ellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Se Oward Wechsler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forens 
Bg eliCes 
"» T1 
Leo. Ton 4 Pennsylvania State University; ].D. 1970, George Washington University 
Ph.D, 176^ Professor of Statistics 
Susan » seers of Wise nsin 
B.P, 107 chman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Stepha ‘ jratadelphia College of Art 
p Mua, » m Wellman, Studio Instructor in Voice 
lizabe or à Carolina Se hool of the Arts 
B B.A, 1065, antson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
arbara Rose ‘ae College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 
be^ 2007, Unive del, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Step ‘versity of Maryland M.F.A. 1979, University of I re 
M elTeg Ass V s "uu, 2 Pad 4 " niversity « "NL 
Ha, Pall. 1972, py. 5SOCiate Professorial Lecturer in German 
ary » Ph.D 197? r 
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Bp Tancis hi aryland; M.S, 1967, D.P.A. 1973, George Washington University 
ipe, 1979, University Le Cfürer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
South, 


western Louisiana 


BA Je ite, p } M.A. 1980 
Days y 1912, D.C, sor?! e8sorial Lecturer in Forensic 
998, Sterling College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, 
Comes 1, fessor of Chemistry 
Sabba niversity; Ph.D, 1954, Harvard Universi 
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American University 
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Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Studio Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester d m 
John Theodore Wieseman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
ences 
B.A. 1958, Wesleyan University; LL B. 1963, Columbia University 
David Wigdor, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Missouri 
Garland Dean Wiggs, Associate Professor of Education s 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1900, University of Northern Colorado} 
1971, George Washington University K 
Lonna Dale Wilkinson, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1973, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Brien R. Williams, Assistant Professor of Speech ver 
B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1972, San Francisco State Uni 
Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 
Ellen Reeder Williams, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University die’ 
Harriet Moncure Williams, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
B.A. 1975, University of Richmond 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Noriko Kurosawa Williams, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1970, Keio Gijuku University, Japan 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 


B.A. 1951, George Washington University dials 
John C. Wilmot, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Services A 
tration 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor of Education " 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington Univ 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences v 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western 
versity 
Philip Wirtz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University d peist 
Maida Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics an 
Studies "i 
| 


B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah ‘airs 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Assistant Professor of International Aff 
Political Science powers 
ph.D. 1978, 


B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; 


Michigan $ 
tis i i : r$ 
Thomas William Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Aff at 
B.A. 1935, Hiram College; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgeto d 
Thomas F. Wolfinger, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1974, University of Hartford; M.A. 1976, Dartmouth College; 
North Carolina 
Kirk Marcus Wolter, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1970, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Iowa State University 
Giles Clement Wooding, Assistant Professor of Accounting ersity 
B.Comm. 1972, Concordia University, Canada; M.Acc. 1973, Ohio State 
Wendy Woodson, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1977, George Washington University : 
William Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University j 
Gail B. Wright, Instructor in Accounting sith universit 
B.A. 1964, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1978, Virginia Commonwe i 
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George Ernest Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Joh "A. 1962, College of Wooster; M A. 1964, Ph.D. 1977, University of Michigan 

n Franklin Wright, Jr., Associate Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
Shi ] * 1954, American University; M.A 1960, University of Illinois 

T ey Minkewitz Wright, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 

S. 1954, Winona State University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, George 

town Unive rsity 3 
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alph Wright, Studio Instructor in Clarinet and Sax 
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eiger Cli f y. Israel; M.A 1954, Ph D. 1958, Boston University 
LA. 1982, Ma oo Ca Instructor in Art Therapy 
Judith VA. 1964, American University 
B.A, 1969 Ppl Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
i NM 1971, George Washington University ; Ph.D. 1975 
1, - Zimmerman, Associate Clinical 
Joh, etica m+ 1953, University of Californi 


B Ba, wd Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics 
enar ; m University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 
8, arles Zook, Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
Ag, 2982, D J 
ley 


American Civilization 
University of Delaware 
Professor of Psychology 


a, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of 


J EM. 1963 Colorado State University 
OSeph Z ; n y 
BA. i055 uchelli, P 


rofessor of Physics 
Yenor ED 1958, University of Virginia 
UA 1 8a, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
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Envir tek, Acting Dire ctor, Re produc tive Effects Assessment Group, 
B.A, 1, Mental Protec tion Age ncy: Genetics 

Robert yy "hio 1969 University t 
trition U annemacher, Jr., Santee Biochemist, Biochemistry and Nu- 
Nutrition) : AMRIID, Fort Detrick; Biochemistry (Biochemistry and 
Bg 

Wilco TWagner College: M.S 


d 1951, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers—The State University 
Sonig Ed Washburn, Director, Office of American Studies, Smith- 
ha 1948, emtution; American C ivilization 
ert Ouis Wei College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
ssor Emeritus of Botany; 
» George Washington Universi ty 
zman, Curator of Fishes 


Sciences (Ichthyology) 
University of Calif 


Starch c. Whittal 
an, = ervice 


B.A, a Romics) 
r anda] s ertin’ 5 College: M.A, 195 

: 195 
Colo Ge lams, Research } 
Stienen orgo Washineton U niy 
pA wo, d armacology 


Bi ology 


Smithsonian Institution: 


fornia, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1960, Stanford University 
Analyst in Labor Econom 
Library 


cs, Congressional Re- 
of Congress; American Studies (Labor History 
Je 


wn University 


9, Ph.D. 1965, Georget 
Professor of Radiol ogy and of Pharma- 
ersity School of Medicine and Health 


istian Unive rsity; B.Sc 


U 1960, M.Sc. 1960, National University of Ireland; 
niversity 
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FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS— 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Robert V. Allen, Soviet Area Specialist, Library of Congress; us. # 
Russian Institutions in Social Change 
B.Ed. 1943, Southern Illinois University; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 

Donna Ari, Curator of Education, Corcoran Gallery of Art; Must? 


Training 
B.A. 1961, University of Connecticut 


Thomas Bower, Assistant Registrar for the Permanent Collection, Natit 
Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.A. 1970, University of Notre Dame | m 

Irving Breger, Research Chemist, Coal Resources Branch, U.S. G60 
Survey; Organic Geochemistry " i 
B.S. 1941, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Massachusetts Ins 
Technology 


Joseph Carr, Administrator, Carlyle House Historic Park; Museum T | 
ing 
B.A. 1972, Centre College of Kentucky f n| 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery 9 
American Civilization (English Art History) 
B.F.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Jean Federico, Curator, DAR Museum; Museum Training 
B.A. 1962, Northwestern University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan ng 
Alan Fern, Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Co 
American Civilization (American and European Cinema) 


B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago al colle 
Janet Flint, Curator, Department of Prints and Drawings, Nation 

tion of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 

B.S. 1957, University of Louisville; M.A. 1969, University of Minnesota so 


Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, Cong ge 
Research Service, Library of Congress; American Civilizatio 
History) 

B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, New York University d; An 

Richard P. Hallion, Associate Professor, University of Marylandi 
can Civilization (Aerospace History) c 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University of Maryland d Free? 

Susan Hobbs, Joint Curator, National Collection of Fine Arts an 
lery, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.A. 1968, Scripps College; Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University " 

Harry J. Hogan; American Civilization (American Legal History) m 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; LL.B. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 19 
ington University ent for 

Alan Jabbour, Director, Folk Arts Division, National Endow™ 
Arts; American Civilization (Folk Music) 

B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University — prints ^ 

John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section, Division , Med 
Photographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization 
Movies and Television) ^ 
B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of low f 

Alison MacTavish, Curator of the Octagon House; Museum ese p" 
B.A. 1968, Boston University; M.A. 1969, State University of New Yor dvance n 

Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for A 


> ^ a ca : f isto 
national Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African History 
B.A, 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, 
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i seun ] 
tany, ational Museur 
iology (Marine Botany) 
968, M.A 


y of California, 
75, University o 
State College; Ph.D. 1975, 
7 Francisco Sta 
B.A. 1008, . 1971, San 
| Santa Barbara 


I g, and Bloo 
ark Os rational Heart, Lung, B d 
n Jr., Staff Fellow, aei i uie RE 
ute ' es ;enetics (Mol é ses 
- stit i M l Ene dc 5 Branch; Ge n hic 
» IMOlec f 
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Na- 
anane Department, 
" Jniversity of Mary Ez " ja- 
"A. 1970, M.S. 1972, Ph D. 1974, rosa Twentieth co oporne m 
r i olio E Fin Arts, Smithsonian Insti i 
tional Collection of Fine / 8, Riese. 

: ge; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 

d f New York, City College; M 

B.A, 1969, City University of Ne 

University 
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nd Drug 

"oods, Food a 

f Toxicology, eee - Foc 

Sass Division of T« jd T xicology 

ME "MU mistry (Food Toxic s "Unfvesuity h 

p stration; Bioche -— has West Virginie l ind Toxicants Branc : 
Eus ver hie? latura] and Environme 1 Drug Administration; 

amue] Ls ibko, Chief. ias uu of Foote: Pone e 

Vision of Toxicology, ure 


chemistry (Food Toxicology) 


f London 
S Jniversity of 
*h.D. 1958, Univers 
m 1954 University of Birmingham, ! ngland; Ph.I 
8. C. Speh 


: Recorded 
jroadcasting, and à 
: Chief, Motion Picture, vie ede (American 
So d T wT- egre American Ci 
un Division, Li rary of Cong 


Admi 
Bs, 1 


5; Ameri- B 
, ,ongress; Am | 
Juli d We "ym e l, African Section, Library of Cong 
Zu 00 Witherell, Head, Afri ‘ 
Can Civilization (African History) ai Gaba ae 
' Bowdoin College; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 16 


roux 


Aceteviations, key to, 1 
| Colony ok load 
| ivisi lan College, 67 
| En Continuing Education and 
raduate nes, 190 
d School of Arts 


99-200 


and Sciences 


Sc : 
d of Education and Human De 

cho e Pent, 104-5 

Dowd of Government and Business 
Sch istration, 137, 146 
00l of Public a 
airs, 165 


ademi 
Accounti Status of the University, 12-13 
B. g, 200 


nd International 


ests, seo E» tione 

vi ; 560 Examinations 

es, student, 60-61 

i zTütion, officere of 15.17 
ission, 19-26 ICers of, 15-18 


e also p, 
Advang College or school concerned 


ed 
tions Placement tests, 


Vanced s 
ee 
Aly also c 


see Examina 


association, 54 


Ameri de, M.A. co 
Civilization 


ncentration, 222-23 
(American Studies 


437 religious history, Ph.D. field, 


Anat Can Studie 
0 8 Progr: y 
Anthro" 0 gram, 204 


Assi V, gr 
Sta aduate study 
Astron hips, 35-36 udy, 234 


Hu i 
man kinetics and leisure 


Biological sciences, 238 

As a teaching field, 115 

Board of Trustees, 14-15 
» 


Botany, 239-40, 24 


Business administration, 247 


B.B.A., 135-45 
M.B.A., 145-52 
D.B.A., 159-60 
Business, economics, and public policy 
B.B.A., 142-43 


M.B.A., 149 
Calendar, 5 
Career services, student and alumni, 57 
Cartographic science, A.S. and B.S. in, 
185-B6, 317-18, 322 
Center for academic and administrative 
computing, 53 
Center for continuing education in Wash- 
ington, 188 
Center for social policy studies, 196 
Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 223 
Certification for teachers, 130 
Changes in program of studies, 47 
Chemical t« 
Chemistry, 257 
Graduate placement examination, 259 
As a teaching field, 115 
Chinese language and literature, B.A. pro 
gram, 76, 168, 267 
Civil engineering, see School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science Bulletin 
Classical anthropology, 


xicology, 307 


archeology and 
B.A. program, 213, 222 
Classical archeology and classics, B.A 
program, 222, 263 
Classical art and archeology, M.A. con- 
centration, 222-23 
Classical humanities, B.A. program, 263 
Classics, 263 
College Entrance Examination Board tests 
and College-Level Examination Pro- 
gram, see Examinations 
College program for secondary-school stu- 
dents, 191 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 10-12 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
62-85 
Off-campus programs, 182-88 
Commencement, see Graduation 
Committees: 
Of the University, 18 
See also college or school concerned 
Composition, Mus.M. field, 387 
Computer science: 
B.A., B.S. requirements in applied sta- 
tistics, statistics with an option in 
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computer science, and computer and 
information systems, 479 
See also M.A., M.S. in applied mathe- 
matics, 480; management science 
courses, 367; B.B.A., information proc- 
essing, 142-44; M.B.A., information 
systems management, 150-51; M.S. in 
LS.T., 157-58 
See also School of 
Applied Science Bulletin 
Conduct, regulations concerning, 46-47 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 387 
Consortium of Universities, 27, 52-53 
Consultants: 
Field of studies, 87, 535 
In research, 87, 544 
Contemporary art, M.A. 
222-23 
Continuing student, 27 
Continuous enrollment, 48 
Cooperative programs, 99-100 
Correspondence courses, 69, 139, 167 
Council of arts and sciences, 64-65 
Counseling center, 56 
Course numbers, explanation of, 198 
Courses of instruction, 198 
Course offerings, time of, 200 
Credit, 48 
Balance sheet, 48 
By examination, 21-22, 74-75, 139 
Earned through USAFI, 22 
Explanation of amount of, 200 
For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 74 
For service school courses, 22-23 
From other institutions, 21; see 
college or school concerned 
Post-admission transfer, 48 
Repeating courses for, see college or 
school concerned 
Transfer of, within the University, 47; 
see also college or school concerned 
Crime in commerce, graduate study, 308 
Criminal justice: graduate study, 308; 
undergraduate study, 456 
Dance: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 112-13, 
116 
Master's degree requirements, 124 
Dean of students, office of, 55 
Dean's councils, see college or school 
concerned 
Dean's honor list, see college or school 
concerned 
Declaration of major, Columbian College, 
71 
Deferred payment plans, 31 
Departmental majors, 83-84 
Design, M.F.A. field, 223 
Disabilities, services for students 
56-57 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 46 
Dismissal of students, 46-47, 51, 52 


Engineering and 


concentration, 


also 


with, 
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Dissertation requirements, 50, 
29, 159-60 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 
Division of Continuing Educ 
Summer Sessions, 180-92 
Division of Experimental Programs ^ 
Doctor of Medicine, combined de 
grams, 81-82, 93 
Dormitories, 58-59 
Dramatic art, degree programs, 469-70 
Dropping courses, 47 
See also college or school concerné 


Early admission plan, 20 


Early childhood education, 114 
Early modern European studies, 28 
East Asia, M.A. field, 175 


East Asian languages and literatures gy 
East Asian studies, B.A. program: 


p.a. fl^ 


71 


69 
Economics, 270 
Economics group 

public affairs, 170 
Education, department of, 278 
Education and Human Dev? 

School of, 101-31 

Degree requirements: 

B.A. in Ed.&H.D., 109-17 

B.S. in H.K.L.S., 109-17 

Ed.D., 127-29 

Ed.S., 126-27 

M.A. in Ed.&H.D., 119-26 

M.A.T., 118-19 
Education policy, graduate study: 
Educational opportunity program 
Educational Resources Informat 

(ERIC), 196-97 d 
Electrical engineering "t 

science, see Schoo 

and Applied Science Bulletin v q 
Elementary education program , " 
Emeriti faculty, 493 work 
Employed students’ academic 

see Academic work load 7 
Employment, student, 38-39, 5 go" 
Engineering, see School . tin 

and Applied Science Bulle 
English, 295 

American literature, 295-96, € 
English literature, 295-96, 


Composition, 298 yi 
Correct use of, 68 g” 
For international studenti 

foreign language); Re " 
Placement examination, 'a 
Requirement, $06 college 
concerned 
As a teaching field, 115 i 
Test of, as a foreign lang" oiled 
Entrance requirements, see 
or division concern 
Environmental studies, rsity 
Equal opportunity, u 


option, 


Examinations. 
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Y program, 56 
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'gree programs, 258, 326 
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Geolog 125 : s 
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uag ] literatures, 33 
Ge ngut a 
teaching field, 11 
Gerontology, 333 
í vw 
1 € i il 
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School of. 131-62 
Degree 
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Grad. Ce 
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Greek, 264 
Handicapped 


services f 


"e E? 
Health and accident insurance, 5 


Health s 


Ice, 


).P.A., 159-60 
rt. in H.S.A., 158 
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lege or school con 


see Exami- 


ts and Sciences 


grams, 100 
19-50, 91; see Calendar for 
i I 
I 
‘2 ee | 
'. A. field, 223 
students, see Disabilities l 
studen at l 
or students with, 56-5 


Health services adr 


Continuing 
Grad. Cert 


education program, 161 


in H.S.A., 158-59 


International Institute, 161 


M.H.S.A., 145-48, 152-55 
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Hebrew, 264 
History, 339 
Of art, 221 
Of religions—Hinduism, M.A., field in, 
436-37 
As a teaching field, 115 
Waiver examinations for first-group 
courses, 75, 339 
Home study courses, 69, 139, 167 
Honorary trustees, 15 
Honors, special, 50; see also department 
or school concerned 
Housing, 58-59 
Human kinetics and leisure studies, 352 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 112-13, 
116 
Human systems, M.B.A., 150 
Inactive status, 49, 70 
Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 45 
Incomplete, removal of, see college or 
school concerned 
Individual graduate programs, 359 
Information processing, B.B.A., 143-44 
Information systems management, M B.A., 
143-44 
Information systems technology. M.S. in 
L.S.T., 157-58 
Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering, 197 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 179, 360 
Insurance, health and accident, 57 
Interdisciplinary programs, Columbian 
College, 85 
International affairs: 
B.A. program, 77, 169-70 
M.A. program, 175-76 
See School of Public and, 162-79 
International business, M.B.A., 151 
International Institute for Health Services 
Administration, 161 
International services, 56 
International students admission, 25-26 
Financial aid, 39 
Internships, 36-37; see also school or de- 
partment concerned 
Italian, 446 
Placement examination, 442 
Japanese, 269-70 
Journalism, 362 
Judaic studies, 364 
Latin, 264 
Latin American studies, 176, 365 
Leave of absence, 48-49, 91 
Liberal arts, general curriculum in, 312 
Libraries, 13-14, 50-51 
Library of Congress, cooperative program, 
100, 202, 205-6 
Literature—interdepartmental graduate 
studies, 366 
Loans, 38 
Management of science, technology, and 
innovation, M.B.A., 151 
Management planning and control, 151 


Management science, 367 
Management Science and Engineering 
stitute for, 197 
Marketing: B.B.A., 144; M.B.A., 151 
Master's comprehensive examina 
Examinations 
Mathematics, 374 
Placement examination, 73 
As a teaching field, 115 ) 
Mathematical statistics, degree prog” 
479-80 i 
Meaningful initiation, 72 
Mechanical engineering, See sae 
Engineering and Applied 
Bulletin 


Medical services, 57 r] 
Medical technology, B.S. prog S 
School of Medicine and He i 
ences Bulletin hoo! 
Medicine and Health Sciences; S 
81-82, 93; see also School @ 
and Health Sciences Bulletin 
Microbiology, 381 nu 
Middle school education programı co 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Resource 
197 
Mid-semester warning, 69 P4 
Museum education, M.A.T. pro 
19 gH 
Museum studies, graduate prostetion® 
Museum training, M.A. concen 
Music, 386 
As a teaching field, 115 
National Health Policy Forum st 
National Law Center, 93, 1 ‘pullet | 
also National Law Center 
National Teacher Examinations 
Examinations w, 
^ f. j 
Natural Resources Policy ke atl 
Ninety-hour program, er 
Columbian College, 80 tions! 
School of Public and Interna 
Affairs, 167-68 
Nondegree status, 24, 189-90 
Oceanography, 325 see 
Off-campus degree programa 55^ 
of Continuing Educatio’ 
Sessions, and collum 
partment concerne er St 
Office of University-and SUP 
dents, 189-90 8 
s 54 
Officers of isto 14 
Operations research =| of 
science, See Schoo’ pulleti#@ 
and Applied scienc 
Organizations, student, 
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Paris, study in, 70 colles? 
Pass/no pass option, see 
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Spanish-American literature, degree pro- 


grams, 441-42 
Special education, 462 
B.A. in Ed.&H.D., 114 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Resource Center, 
197 
Special honors, 50; 
concerned 
Special studies, master's degree programs, 
100, 396-97, 490-91 
Speech and drama, 468 
As a teaching field, 116 
Speech and hearing center, 53 
Speech communication, B.A. program, 469 
Speech-language pathology and audiology, 
degree programs, 469-7 
Sponsored research, cw 
Statistics, 479 
Student activities, 60-61 
Student and alumni career services, 57 
Student employment, 38-39, 57 
Student health service, 57 
Student life, 55-62 
Student government, 60-61 
Student organizations, 61 
Study abroad, 70, 167 
Summer sessions, 191; 
Sessions Schedule of Classes 
Suspension, see college, school, 
sion concerned 


see also department 


Trustees, 
Tuition, 28-29 


see also Summer 


or divi- 
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Teachers, certification for, 130 
For Columbian College students, 7 

Tests, see Examinations 

Thesis requirements, 50; see also ! 

concerned , 

Tool requirements, see E xaminatioD 

Traineeships, 36-37 

Transcripts of record, 48 

Transfer students, admission, = 

Transfer within the University, 4 

Board of, 14-15 


Advanced deposit, 21 


Tutorial study, 80 
University and Summer Students 


of, 189-90 
University courses, 486; see also 700 
Series 
Urban affairs, B.A. field, 77-78 17071 
Urban and regional planning, 
M.U.&R.P. degree program, 1 
Veterans benefits, 54 
Visual communication, M.F.A- feld ” 
Vocational counseling, 56 
Waiver examinations, 
Withdrawal, 31-32, 47; 
school, or division concern 
Women's studies, 490 
Yiddish, 264 
Zoology, 239-40, 245 
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| Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in or posce x 
| e in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), — Mme 
ürtographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in € quee mr 
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d SIOR &c 7 Master of Engineering Administration (M.E./ h — 
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Buen inetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Maste 
in Cation 


in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts 
and Human Development (M.A. in Ed. 2 
Y hing M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Educ 
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§ : 
qt"! of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of prc 
*: 'B.A.), Master of Accounting (M.Acct.), Master eu 
MH ministration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services ME 
in Info, ^ Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), ae efe pee 
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Spring break begins after classes for first- 
year students, Friday 

Return to classes, Monday 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 


and Fifteenth Streets 
During the last half century the University’s present plant has been develope 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avent 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, d 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices a 
international agencies. The area has many reminders of historic interest t0 
University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye S 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. B 
was for 50 years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Nationa 


versity he had hoped to see established. 


and 


The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of AP 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the sc í 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, oet 
and Human Development, Government and Business Administration, ane 
lic and International Affairs; the College of General Studies; the Divisio 
University and Summer Students; and the Division of Experimental Progr 


[he George Washington University is privately endowed and is governe cio 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: sil! 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Unive 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board ig 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American h 
Society val by 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous appro. n. 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associati eg 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine te att 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by al-s 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Dd 

i n 0n 
George Washington University does not discriminate against any perso vet? 
handicap, 9l of Y 


and procedures qh 


basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, ent- 
University, including admission to educational programs and employ™ 
University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights per 
eral laws 2° agi 


loyment prog" 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and fed 
lations concerning discrimination in education or emp 
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a WVities may be addressed to Dr Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Af- 


rmative Action, George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 
40052 x 


» Or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of 
ducation, 


CLoYp HECK MARVIN CENTER 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
Board the for a variety of programs conducted by the 1 niversity Program 

' "Ie academic departments, and other student and faculty organizations. 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the University 
Thi Y, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the center. 
Works closely with the full-time staff in the development of pro- 


e . 1 , : 
ures and policies which provide a framework for the center's operation. 


RECREATION 


apital provides abundant recreational resources, a large number 
available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 
> Concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 
Rivers P Test. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 
Soreq , ^ the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University-spon- 
duction, Sems such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- 

» Keligious faiths are well-represented in the Washington metropolitan 
the word. neon Is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of 
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Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt, 

| John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
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L.A. Jennings 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
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Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and E 
ecutive Dean of the Medical Center 


Office of Academic Affairs 


The Office of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum S 

dent affairs, including scholarship and financial aid; research and spons up 

programs; allied health programs; educational evaluation; admissions, and § | 

port services of the library and audio-visual and animal facilities. 

Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic Affairs 

Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research 

Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs and 
Admissions 

Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Education « 


Education 


k of 
ınd Director 


Office of Administrative Affairs 


t the 
The Office of Administrative Affairs is responsible for the administration d t0 
University Hospital and the Medical Faculty Associates, for support on nt 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and for the financial manag | 
of the Medical Center. - afai" | 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative 
Michael M. Barch, M.B.A., Administrator of the Medical Center 
Thomas James Carroll, B.A., Director of Financial Services 4 
Bruce Johnson Dietz, B.A., M.S., Director of Management Information 


Office of Clinical Affairs T 
„tivities 0*; 
The Office of Clinical Affairs is responsible for the patient care (ci jsio? 
University Hospital and the Medical Faculty Associates and for the ommuni! 
of the graduate and continuing medical education programs and € 
affiliation programs. 
Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs ji 
Sheila McCarthy, B.S.N., Director of Nursing n 
Robert James Van Houten, B.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Gradua 
Education 
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The i ~ , . 7 Sa . > 
has Schoo] Of Medicine and Health Sciences of George Washington L niversity 
1825 'stinguished history that goes back more than a century. In March, 
Men Ss School opened with the intention of building "a medical school com- 

Surate wi; EL i Tn 
Prove te with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the im 


tca] of service throughout the country Ihe School, the eleventh oldest 
dents Schoo! in the country rA " 
Medic os foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have built 
In 4g ees in Practice, teach ng, research, or administration 
Use Of t the School took on a new dimension when ( ongr 
hospitals E ashington Infirmary. 
T e disti e nation was established «2i ; 
Medi in tinguished history of the George Washington 1l niversity School of 
Progress ad Health Sciences closely parallels academic advances and medical 
the Nation. The School has contributed to both 
Sistg 0 “orge ashington University Medical Center, established in 1966, con- 
lence, "ter G, Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine and Health 
Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library: the University Hos 
à lates: t Burns Memorial Building, Which houses the Medical Faculty 
“Pitas, pie Helen L, and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building; and affiliated 
n 


Sciences eas the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allied Health 
Medicin, E name of the School was officially changed from the School of 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


has met this responsibility by providing its stu- 


ess granted it the 
Ihus one of the earliest general teaching 
in Washington. 
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Regulations _ NENNT 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the following 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, SC 
or division in which he or she is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from tf 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue scholastic WO 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 


infor 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
mation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other ae 
sity document, the student's registration may be cancelled. If such falsificat 
is discovered after the student has established an academic record at the 
versity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Suc ý 
student will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subs 
quent registration in the University. 


Academic Dishonesty 


Vesp i ait 
The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and " | 
tain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community ar inl 


pected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Inc? " 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make ©. 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking ex 
nations. pet 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the pit 
academic procedures and are held responsible for applying them. Dei. 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered acan 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellect” i 
fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the pr 
versity channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty c 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


. Od from 
an be obtained ur 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information " 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to insi ioed 
policies governing access to and release of student education records ma oit. 
by educational institutions which are recipients of Federal funds. Ww 
sity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutio 

1. afford students access to education records directly related tO them g 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 

inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and -op (ro? 
3. receive the student's written consent before releasing informat, fof 
his or her education records to persons outside the University» "uri 
directory information as indicated below. Information may ce j 
to a student’s parents without such written consent only upon 
tion of the student's financial dependency; and 


REGULATIONS 


4. Comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu- 
€nt’s record, notify ing the student of this action. 
The Univ 


n ersity will release the following directory information upon request: 
ame, local 


address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
Be. E attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
ions ` amg earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organiza- 
ludin, activities chartered or otherwise established bw the University (in- 
tam, A iercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic 
e writs Student Who does not wish such directory information released must 
en notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 
nts of the University's full policy statement on the release of student in- 
lon may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Ri > 
Bht to Dismiss Students 


The ri : i ; 
the ight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
dent niversity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 


0 ^ à k ! eu i i 
T the University. the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Ri 
ght to Change Rules 


Th 
© Univer; : 3 Ex : 
odin ity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
into fore. E change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
© whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Right to Make Change 


" S in Programs 
he right is re 


Otice served by the University to make changes in programs without 
enever Circumstances warrant such changes. 
Stu 
dent Conduct 
All « 


tude 
Venit nts upon enrolling 


Respo, TE Subject to the p 


and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
POnsi} 7... 
due nsibilitie, 


rovisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
l d Which Outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 
Policie s udicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 
Sity t hd regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univer- 
lan Vice Pre + Copies Of these documents may be obtained at the Office of 
ation, : Sident for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regu- 
Make enrol Include Permanent expulsion from the University which may 
Wiren, ment 


t in another college or university difficult. Regulations or re- 
dent, Applicable o 


thay ,'3Y not be 
dent, Published 


nly to a particular program, facility, or class of stu- 
published generally, but such regulations or requirements 
in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stu- 


U 
vergit Policy on Drugs 


e Un; 

la Diversit : : 

Ws Whi "d cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
Scribe Possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members 


13 


14 


of the 


may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privi 
or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order fo 
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academic community 


should 


know 


that 


action, which 
lege 
pro 


administrative 


tect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


The L 


Students have the privilege of using the University Library and the 


Medicine and The stacks are open, and all stu " 


ibraries 


side use. 


All students using the libraries are expected to be familia 


Health Sciences Library 
are welcome to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved 
for the current semester must be presented when books are borrowe 


School d 


enrollme 
d for 


c with the ret 


tions governing their use, which are available at each library. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. 


A Lost and 


Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Affairs 


Ihe Office of the Vice President for Student and Alumni 
dent life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the 
formal instruction program. These activities are implemented thr 
of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of 
cational Opportunity Program, Housing, International Services, 
ties, Alumni, Student and Alumni Career Services, Student Healt 


AE 


E 


Affairs develop e 
Univ, 
ough the D. v 
Students, ^. i, 
Student : 

h Servi? M 


Services for Students with Disabilities. More detailed information on 


other activities is contained in the Student Handbook. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the 


Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. j a 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practition ical 


sician assistants who are capable of addressing most of studen 


HB. P | 


ts’ med! 


-—: :ntment OFF ^ p 
lems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointm ts m 


a a) 
certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laborate 
performed in the Health Service lab at cost, many 


ry tes. 
-nations 

common medich oft aft 

muniz4 ks 


, , im 
stocked to fill students' prescriptions, and allergy shots and in asili 


administered by the staff nurse for a minimal charge. A PS 
the Health Service to assist students with mental health c 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency R 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergenc 


fees are the responsibility of the student. 


Students must be currently enrolled on campus in tł 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enr 
` " ` > 
General Studies and Continuing Engineering Education I 


ych 
oncerns. 


oom O 
y care OM? ^ 
| «v to e 

ne University gt 
olled in the Tot a | 
rogram are 
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sire may engage physicians and 


nurses of their own 
Students will be responsible for all 


fees charged. The bills 
exam : all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for 
side ph $ X-ray work, laboratory work, and referrals to specialists or other out- 

Ysicians) are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Acc 


ident Insurance 


te rsity has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident in- 
lective basis, for those full-time students who do not have other 
nts are encouraged to carry adequate health insurance coverage 
s and, if married, for their spouses and children. Interested students 
Contact the Student Health Service Office. 


Residence Halls 


OMplete ; 
from? > information concernin 


£ the University’s reside 
^ Irector of 


nce halls is available 

Housing George Washington University, Washington, 

this On E nformation concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at 

o and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. Reservations for 
Using must be made by students. 


Gua... 
Mthridge Apartments 


With nthe house is a University-owned. commercially operated building 

lente on ampus area. It contains efficiency and one-bedroom units which are 

'0 th resid 79 full-time graduate students on an ^as available" basis. Referrals 

h notice ie manager of this building are made by the Director of Housing 

0 any an * received of Vacancies, Leases are executed w ith the management 
are on a m 


Onth-to-month basis. 


'ersity does not include 
tend 4" N application cation Of acceptance. University residence hall infor- 
P th niversity or residence hall space, and a declaration of intent to at- 
"wa by a $200 ; * application for residence hall space must be 
asa di Ist 5 nonrefundable deposit. The housing de 
“demic Yea quester’s room Or apartment charge 
OF the fal E “eptember to May, and lease paym 

hysician assistant f 
Year, 9 apply for Uni 


a room reservation. The student 


accom- 
posit is credited to- 
. Rooms are leased for the 
ent must be made in June 
and nurse practitioner 


applicants are 
versity housing in vie 


w of their extended aca- 


are subject to ch 


ange, 
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For Women: 


Strong Hall $1,910 


single room 


double room ... 
triple room l, 
For Men and Women: | 
| 
Crawford Hall gy 
double room ..........ccesssverssccsrcsenssccoccesscocsssnsossenetsensceseeseesoensevensessonasecsearens l, | 
Everglades Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) of | 
apartment for tWO persons ........ «eene nnne 2,110 or uti 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) ott | 
apartment for two persons .... ; 2 
apartment for three persons ............. nennen nennen nnne nnns | 
Madison Hall gi 
double rooi .......1..... ener ere rene to senten taa neo raa too eee e en eee sese etn Po aestas ea eee a gat n 
triple TOOM 1... eere eere eeeeenesonetotonsitst tete qo esa senes - : 


Milton Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) 
apartment for two persons ............. nen 
apartment for three persons ........ isessedibéutet tepidum tom psi quos cisci RG 


Mitchell Hall 


single TOOIm .....1.. «e reene eerte roa to ernannt at one o ones to en e opens essere cossececneeseseese® 


Munson Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) 2,010 
apartment for two persons Mecocwabe ues ede 1a 
apartment for three persons ............. erre rennen nnn nen nnne nnt s 


Thurston Hall 1,92? 


double room, triple room, room for four .......... 
snite FOR aix REIASA ES EEA E? EAE VNE O iit 


FOOD SERVICE* 
Resident allied health students in the freshman and sophomore years anh 
quired to choose one of the following three food service plans: the seven 
19 meals per week plan, at the rate of $1,550* for the academic year; t m 
14 meals per week plan for $1,480* for the academic year; or the any b 
per week plan at $1,420* for the academic year. Participation in the fo 
ice plan is optional for junior, senior, and graduate students, and for all Se 
assigned to apartments. Food service payment does not cover University yp 
session or vacation periods. All meal cards admit the bearer to dining T in 
Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to the second-floor contract dining room jor 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on a cash equiv? 
basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and Rathskeller. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to m 
ments with the George Washington University Housing Office reg 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


ake # 
; ardin£ li 


* Food service prices are subject to change 


FACILITIES 


The Veterans counselor's office, on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St., 

N » àSsists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, active duty 

Personne], or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans 

TN any problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also 

races Certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Adminis- 
on so that monthly allowances will be paid. 


« hen feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of vet- 
ans 


to th Mould consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting application 

R M 'eterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 

tulftles woo by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be 

ittratio more Certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Admin- 
n, and which includes other information of general interest, 

20491 Veterans Administration is at 941 N, Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 


Facilities 


Walter G. Ross Hall 

iliy nÈ Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in 1973. T his modern fa- 

ng and laboratory facilities for students in the School 

alth Sciences. It occupies a city block on the northwest 

niversity campus; its gross area is approximately 550,000 square 

Visual : - than 10 acres. The building is equipped with modern audio- 
nd other teaching equipment as well as basic science laboratories. 


*dicine and He 
the U 


u * 
d Ouen Support Services 
Ueational Support Se 


live of rvices is a group of core facilities and services sup- 
Coordinate * educational, clinical. and research missions of the Medical Center. 
the Office a through the Associate Dean for Education, the services include 
academie C "ducation, the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Office of 
brar Omputer Services, and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Li- 
“4 

he o 

irecto E" of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank Allan, Ph.D., 
tion th * goal of this office is the facilitation of learning and communica- 
n TOugho E 
olo, ut t 


he Medical Center by appropriate application of media tech- 
ton is provided in the use of nonprint media in educational, 
arch Programs. The office provides displays of audiovisual 
grams in classrooms, in the Audiovisual Study Center of the 


. "Y, and throughout the Medical Center. It has highly de- 
They jr Oduction Capabilities which 


Clinic, ~Onsulta 
linicay, a at 
Materials. Tese 


ang. Photos Pabili are available to students and faculty. 
lean à Print sho °8raphic, illustration, cinematographic, and television studios 
Pro Spaces u- ich serve the Medical Center community. Virtually all 
equ tion and tele the Medical Center are equipped for still and motion 
teco Ped wit *Vision display. Those spaces subject to frequent use are 

"ding desi Permanent Systems for projection, sound amplification, and 


n e 
ed to support staff and student presentations. 
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Office of Academic Computer Services, Helmuth F. Orthner, Ph.D., D 
tor—This Office supports educational activities of the Medical Center 
services such as educational testing, maintenance of test-item data bank». 
sistance in the design, construction, and duplication of written PMP exa 
tions, student feedback evaluation, course registration, CME credit report 
conference management support, and automation of library procedures ; 
inventories. The Office also supports small research data bases for inv ths! 
tions requiring interactive data maintenance or for projects utilizing form | 
can be optically scanned. Sophisticated statistical processing can be ach. 
by transmitting research data to the CAAC IBM mainframe with out om. 
communications interface and processing the data with the appropriate rg 
tical package. The Office also has facilities for word processing and à soar | 
of interactive psychodiagnostic questionnaires and histories for use by T m 
investigators. It serves as an interface for computer-assisted educational, 
terial from the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Ohio State Univers | 

The facilities of the Office consist of an on-line optical scanner (NCS ws 
a DEC PDP 11/60 minicomputer using the ANSI STANDARD MUN; 
language environment, an on-line RJE 3780 communications link to 
versity Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (IBM wo 
Gandalf communications facility to connect terminals from various l dial 
of the School via dedicated lines using high-speed modems, and several 
ports for the switched telephone network. 

Office of Education, Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., 


task of the Office of Education is to work with faculty and students to 
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rucational enterprise. The Office conducts evaluations of courses and cur- 
student oe E toward the establishment of effective systems for evaluating 
teachi per ormance. Consultation is provided to faculty in support of their 

ng skills, to students in support of their efforts to learn, and to the Office 


— Affairs in support of its administration of the educational pro- 


um... 
aul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, Shelley Bader, M.L.S., Director 


e Library’ 7 i 
^ Library s collection of more than 76,000 volumes and approximately 
$ Journ 


~ 


al subscriptions serves the educational, research, and patient care 


ne 

vina no eam Center. These resources are further enhanced by audio- 
ich sup » eed in the Library's Bloedorn Audio Visual Study Center 
edicin plement and complement the educational programs of the School of 

ue and Health Sciences. 

iie ined information services are provided through computerized on-line 
ion i M Services which access a multitude of bibliographic and informa- 
edicine (ND including MEDLINE, produced by the National Library of 
ional -M). Himmelfarb Library is an active participant in NLM's Re- 


edical Library Program which facilitates interlibrary borrowing to 
lection, © Deeds of users for materials not available within their library's col- 
uis Eh formal Class presentations and instruction provided on an individual 
Strategies E x instruct users in effective use of materials and research 
extensive on specific information needs. Special student services include 
Wriculum ection of Teserve materials designed to assist students with 
Education needs, In addition, the Library works closely with the Office of 
: to provide materials to assist students with their educational plan- 
The H; 
proxi melfarb Library, located adjacent to Ross Hall, can accommodate 
a E" 400 users. Facilities include a smoking lounge, a typing room, 
room, group study rooms, and individual study carrels. 


EM avilion including the Eugene Meyer Pavilion and the Harry F. 
l5 the Dim D, Is adjacent to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
house staff, xt T Clinical teaching facility for the students and for a large 
ciation Is fully approved and accredited by the American Medical 
ians „~ American Hospital Association, the American College of 


h "Clans, 
tion for nay the American College of Surgeons, through the Joint Com- 
PrOximately 00 ogreditation of Hospitals. Annual patient admissions number 
40,09 Watson 


1000 pati vise Emergency Pavilion of the hospital logs approximately 
Units, tent Visits anny: > E 
annually and is one of the city's most active emergency 


The Universi 
ersi : ; 4 

tior Ie Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Complex 
su ing rain pum Such as renal dialysis, a computerized x-ray unit for di- 
clude » and rr cardiac catheterization, open-heart surgery, transplant 
3 Surpic. uP replacements are included in its activities. Facilities in- 

Balle. Cal Suite of 10 z yu x 
rooms, two of which are equipped with overhead 


Wher 
e o Š i A 
Servers may communicate with the surgical teams, observe 
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the electronic patient-monitoring system in action, and view the intricate surg 


cal procedures below 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


ene Apt a pe 0 
This building houses a computerized multitest facility that is available 


physicians for patient evaluation. 


The Medical Faculty Associates 


fe 
Ihe Medical Faculty Associates are housed in the 13-story H.B. Burns dis 


morial Building, where ambulatory care is consolidated and integrate eril 
the teaching program. The academic group practice ol physicians in gor 
medicine and in more than 20 specialties is based in the Burns Building 

of ambulatory patients number approximately 90,000 annually 


Affiliated Hospitals 
resent 


Children’s Hospital National Medical Center Children’s Hospital rep ni 
the Department of Child Health and Development at George Washington jve 
versity School of Medicine and Health Sciences and offers a compre 
clerkship experience for third-year students and a variety of elective OFF | ip 
nities in the fourth year. The hospital provides primary and tertiary gren 
children in the greater Washington area and is a referral center fOr chi | 
throughout the world. " pi 

hospita l 


Fairfax Hospital—This 656-bed voluntary community teaching de 

i à f vi 
of a three-hospital system, serves a burgeoning suburban area and pro’ ants ? 
clinical services including psychiatry. Each year more than 31,000 patio 


admitted for treatment, 6,200 babies are delivered, 21,300 surgical i gen 
are performed, and 60,000 persons are examined and treated in the wit 
Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating internship program, à School © Su 
cal Technology, and clinical facilities for a School of Practical Nursing i 
dents of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences serve at this hosP hos 
clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax Hospital is an affiliat ash 
pital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the Georg? 
ington University Medical Center Program. 3 ri 
Holy Cross Hospital—Holy Cross, a modern 450-bed hospital, E pec 


» ysure r d 
ind expe bh hi 


7 


clinical campus which provides students with first-h: : 
tice of medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility 
the full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services is prov 
) patients ‘og wer 
1 3,953 ie of P 
nce 


growing suburban population. Last year, more than 20,006 
pitalized, nearly 43,000 emergency visits were registered, anc 
delivered at Holy Cross. The hospital has consistently experie 
highest occupancy rates in the Metropolitan area. " pet 
National Naval Medical Center—The National Naval Medical o se 
da, Maryland, is a 500-bed general hospital offering a wide range arei e 
ized services, clinical research, and educational programs. Medical atl It j^ 
vided to active duty and retired military members and their dependens as fo 
major referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular surgery 3 fellows 
cancer therapy. The teaching staff directs internship, residency, ç 
programs in 25 specialties. 
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Saint Elizabeths Hospital—Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established by an 1852 
Ct of Congress, 
Under the De 


is a federal psychiatric hospital funded by and administered 


for th partment of Health and Human Services. This hospital provides 
the ™ treatment and care of approximately 5,000 persons, largely residents of 
d istrict of Columbia, of whom approximately 1,600 are inpatients in resi- 


ence at ; ~ 
- M Ee Hospital staff includes a variety ol specialists and sup- 
2 Personnel 

"atment using 
an up-to-date he 
t *dical stude 
"llZabet 
Progran 


that enable it to conduct psychiatric evaluations and deliver 
a wide range of therapeutic modalities. The hospital maintains 
alth sciences library. 

nts of George Washington University use the facilities of Saint 
hs for Part of their clinical psychiatric training. A continuing research 
à Is conducted at the hospital under a cooperative arrangement with the 


atio i 
V nal Institute of Mental Health. 
eterar ; , : : 
Psychiatric Administration Medical Center—In addition to medical, surgical, 
7 atri » x 
Services v neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation 
Sive med IS /08-bed medical center has a large outpatient program; an exten- 
ical researc 
nd ren i p research program; programs in open-heart surgery, cobalt therapy, 
tive Rese, lalysis; a metabolic program; and a specially designed Administra- 
Search Laboratory. 
ashing “pe 
Crves pn Hospital Center—This 910-bed private, not-for-profit institution 
- > greate , 
he © g eater Washington area through patient care, teaching, and research. 


An active emergency department treats more than 44,000 
injured y a separate facility for acute resuscitation of critically 
OWer Support Patients treats another 1,000 each year. A 74-bed intensive care 
tive car iol S not only the trauma and medical services but also the very ac- 
Service 98y and open-heart surgery programs and the area's only adult burn 

enter offers approved postgraduate programs in all specialties 


t ps : 
‘5 Chia m e . 
tinc; S chiatry ang pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. Additionally, 


. TOtations o 
5 X-ray te 


atlents , 
ill . ts annually, 
Eiis c 


r teaching programs are provided for nurses, medical tech- 
chnicians, and numerous other allied health professionals. 


Ge, 
Mittes 1981_g2 


ACAD 
E 
: 8 FREEDOM AND ETHICS 
MJ, g) tsk 
l. Shaffer. atairman), A. Baer, H.L. Feffer, J.A. Hoberg, S. Rosenblum, 
,! "A. Straw 


A 
Missions AND 


lc 

C. Lan. 

Mp p 95a (Chg; i 

Stok, Footer, ine, J.K. Barber, L.T. Bowles, W. Cooper, M.D. Delaney, 
es : Fuchs, F.C, Green, R.I. Keimowitz, F.N. Miller, Jr., G.V. 


ADVANCED ST ANDING 
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ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 


: : T. 
D.W. Watkins (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, J.A. Becker, P.S. Birnbaum, i 
Bowles (ex officio, L.K Davies, C. Deatley, E.J. Hinman, J.K. Johnson, ™ 
Johnson, J. Millar, G.J. Povar, P.E. Shorb, S. Silver, J.M. Wise 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTION AND TENURE 
R.S. Snell (Chairman), M.J. Jackson, D. Reiss, A. Segal, S. Shelburn® 


Tsangaris, C.U. Tuazon 


BYLAWS 


W.S. Yamamoto (Chairman), L.H. Fenton, M.J. Koering, E.I. Kushner, 
Pierpont (ex officio), J.S. Zacharia 


HC 


COMMUNICATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 


wlé 
V.H. Cohn (Chairman), E. Albert, F. Allan, S. Bader, S. Bloom, LT. dh 


(ex officio), N. Brown, A.H. Einhorn, J.W. Gaskill, R.A. Kenney, TW: 
W.H. Scott, S. Silver, I. Tamagna, L. Weiss 


CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


- OM e © 
J.M. Giordano (Chairman), H.H. Ammerman, B.L. Bean, D.W. Dei WE 
Ein, B.T. Katzen, A. Mondzac, Y.C. Oertel, D.S. O'Leary (ex officio’ 
Piemme, V.A. Portnoi, H.M. Silver, G.P. Thomas, A.G. Wasserman 


EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 


4 BL 
J.C. Rios (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, B.C. Blatt, L.T. Bowles (ex officioh m 
Frankel, G. Gabe, B.J. Gaffney, L.L. Gallo, J.M. Giordano, F.C. Gree vt 
Jackson, R.I. Keimowitz, S.M. Knoll, A.M. Kwart, J.W. Larsen, IT a 
gold, J.M. Rosenstein, W.H. Scott, O.L. Silva, J.A. Straw, C.W. Tho 


R.S. Wilkinson, A.C. Wyman 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


vs ER 
W.W. Olmsted (Chairman), J.K. Barber, P.S. Birnbaum, L.K. Davie ein 
Donnelly, L.W. Greenberg, K.Y. Huang, S.A. Karmi, R.J. Katz, R- enste 
witz, J.C. LaRosa, R.A. Levine, H.G. Mandel, G.F. Molinari, J. Tro 
L.G. Pawlson, W.H. Scott, R.F. Shesser, R.S. Snell, C.T. Spiegel, i 
G.A. Walker, D. Watkins, B. Waxman, J.M. Wise 


TÉ | 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER FACULTY SEN "a 

P. | 

J.C. Rios (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum, V.H. Cohn, R.N. Edelson, R | 

man (ex officio; W.W. Olmsted, R.S. Snell | 

GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION gig | 
I 


, LO 
S. Perlin (Chairman), M.F. Armaly, C. Davis, A.H. Einhorm MN po 
A. Friedman, R.I. Keimowitz, S.G. Kent, S. Kirson, A.I. Kobrin® (ex ofi | 
mann, H.C. Miller, G.F. Molinari, R.J. Nevaiser, D.W. O'Lea 
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W. 
LE, Olmsted, W.H. Scott, P.E. Shorb, Jr., S. Silverberg, L.E. Swanberg, A. 
ne, RJ. Van Houten 


LONG RANGE PLANNING 


Bisp Miller Jr. (Chairman), J.P. Adams, L.E Affronti, M.F. Armaly, P.S. 
Elgar cm officio), L.T. Bowles (ex officio), C.S. Coakley, D.O Davis, M.L. 
HG. M: 'L. Goldstein, M. Head, R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), R.A. Kenney, 
Ott, H pe KN Mcl arland, Jr., G Molinari, D.S. O'Leary (ex officio), J.E. 
Baris AB oia J.C. Rios, H.V. Rizzoli, H. Sidransky, R.S. Snell, N.T. Tsan- 
! ^^» Weingold, J.M. Wiener, W.S. Yamamoto 


EDI 
CAL SCIENCES GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


BEL Fi. 
umar (Chairman). S. Bloom, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), V.H. Cohn, W.C. 


Cke] P quet 
Smith e J.K. Kelleher, P. Klubes, M. Reich, F.J. Slaby, H. Solomon, B.W. 


P 
a RELATIONS 
“A, 
Ry, Kenney (Chairman), C.J. Bier, P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio), D. Borenstein, 
anaugh, G.E, Wagner 

* Ale ~ x 

Tett gelman (Chairman), L.T. Bowles (ex officio), E.W. Bradley, C.T. Gar- 
| DJ : 


8. Levine moodenough, K.E. Johnson, A. Kumar, P.D. Kind, F. Leonard, 
Piro, GL ad, Mazel, J.E, Ott, S.D. Pett, A.M. Ross, G. Rosenquist, J.R. Sha- 


imon, R.J. Stillman, R.J. Walsh 
ST 
UDENT AFFAIRS 


Gusack ‘airman), B.L. Bean, L.T. Bowles, W. Cooper, L.L. Gallo, M. 


agner - Keimowitz, S.G. Kent, J.M. Pisani, W.H. Scott, D.B. Simon, G.E. 
-M. Wiener 


Alumn; 
E. and Allied Associations 


THE 
GEN 
Mik. ERAI 


association are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 
~ € the aritable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 
i ligible me Beneral welfare of the University. 
A a Pe are those wh | 
t has n ave left the Unive 

i : a E Š 
Mversity or paeber of the tea 
The the 
h 


i Affaire 
lori airs of the , 
ly o the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the ma- 


Un; Whose 
: IY r n - : R 
Divers '8 sc hembers represent the constituent alumni organizations of the 
ols and colleges. 


o have enrolled in any school of the Univer- 
rsity in good standing, or any person who is 
ching, research, or administrative staff of the 
Board of Trustees of the University. 


It - 


> 


EE o mne oe — o 
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The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the staff 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The A 
tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, inco a 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George n 
ton University Medical Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be à 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be tO P! 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George Washin 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering the 
science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scien 
students, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees. d 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree gra ppl 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members and, Ww 
cation, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine an do 
Sciences who hold doctoral degrees; and doctors of medicine who have ^a 
or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington xU 
Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the student 
the M.D. degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Science 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of 
cine and Health Sciences 


Officers for 1981-82 


President —William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 

President Elect—Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 

First Vice President—William Schewe, M.D. 1943 
Second Vice President—Harry C. Beaver, M.D. 1963 
Secretary—Robert Wineland, M.D. 1951 
Treasurer—John Lyles, M.D. 1970 


Council: 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 
Leon Levitsky, M.D. 1954 
John Mermel, M.D. 1960 
Stephen Pappas, M.D. 1956 
Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 
Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1945 
Julius Piver, M.D. 1952 
John Umhau, M.D. 1952 
Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 
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pE ADMISSION 

M The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scie 
Hel seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons Y edi 
excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social and "m | 
| cational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the — 
H Yi process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, 

" marital status, national or regional origin, or handicap. 


Entrance Requirements 


i | ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS | 


| oi For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum w^ 
semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American Of can Y 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school l 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are © art 
able by the applicant's college or university toward a bachelor's degree ) 
or science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester iy ex 
| 


It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate study. , men's 
al require 


aduate ™ pj 


ceptional students are accepted upon completion of the minim 
It is possible for exceptional students with three years of undergr? ed 10 
in Columbian College of George Washington University to be admit! edic 
medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor © 31. 
degree. More detailed information on this program is given on Pu ment W 
Ihe following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieve jen? 
fore the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All requ! familiari 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance 9 
with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. ( Iabo* 
1. Biology: Eight semester hours, including two semester hours a "T. 
tory. This may be either in general biology or zoology, but may ^ 
separately credited courses in botany istry (w i à 
2. Chemistry: Eight semester hours of general inorganic chemis rator} 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester hours © tory: í 
six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including labor? I pours ° 
3. Physics: Eight semester hours, including at least two semeste 
laboratory. 


ý : t i 26 
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4, 
the 


English: Six semester hours in composition and literature. This may be 

Usual introductory college course or its equivalent. 

l * number of required courses has been kept to a minimum in order to 

rah College students the time to pursue their own interests in depth. The 
missions Committee has no preference with regard to the major area of 

Study Of the applicant. Students with backgrounds in the arts, humanities, and 
cial Sciences are as admissible as applicants with science backgrounds. The 


28 punittee does expect that work in the student’s chosen area of concentration 
sh Well ag in the required science courses should reflect scholarly interests and 
ow evide 


nce of significant achievement. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


A Number of re 


y 1 " ino cs > g ieil- 
baa an appropriately revised policy on advanced standing can be articu 


ter At the time of printing of this Bulletin, this review was not complete. In- 
Sted applicants are invited to write to the Office of Admissions of the School 
*dicine and Health Sciences for final regulations. 


cent developments require further deliberation by the Faculty 


\PPlication Procedure 


APp 
MCATION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 
APplication forms 
= reminded that t 
,DPlication forn 


are available from the Office of Admissions. All applicants 
he submission of materially false or misleading information 
1s or in connection with the application process shall be 
the Sop or rejection. If such submission is discovered after entrance into 


ool or award of a degree, it shall be grounds for dismissal or for revoca- 


On of the degree. 

rg, Cool IS à participant in the American Medical College Application 
tained (AMCAS), Applications for a place in the first-year class can be ob- 
Wathin aY from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, 
AMCAS c D.C. 20036. When completed, this application is returned to 
Dlication 9r distribution to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS ap- 
Admission so ine IS November 1 of the year preceding that for which 


I$ sought. 


Sion; : I*^eipt of our copy of the AMCAS application. the Office of Admis- 
lion Not i Ee applicants a Supplemental Application. This requests informa- 
PPlication wae on the AMCAS application. Submission of this supplemental 
» menta ue no later than December 15), including the nonrefundable 
Citing aal ‘pplication fee ($30), will initiate Admissions Committee pro- 
Plica ai © application. On the basis of available information some ap- 
f ler Careful , asked to have letters of evaluation (recommendation) sent. 
Or interyiny -lew Of these documents the committee will extend an invitation 
the applies. to the most promising candidates. When these steps are completed, 
A blica on will be brought to the Admissions Committee for final decision. 
oe u ™ be informed of final decisions immediately. Although it does 
ons Office ligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the Admis- 


tals are Will try to contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary creden- 
Missing, 


me an ob 
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This institution also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Progra 
Interested applicants are referred to the AMCAS Information Booklet ! 
cluded with the AMCAS application materials. Early decision applicants sho 
be aware that they must submit their application by August of the year P 
ceding that for which admission is sought, and that for consideration . 
supplemental application and all letters of recommendation and transctif 
must be received by the Office of Admissions no later than September , 
Decisions on early decision candidates are usually made by October 
no later than October 15. the 
Applicants are referred to the AMCAS information booklet and to of 
admissions brochure available from the Office of Admissions, Schot y, 
Medicine and Health Sciences, for the most up-to-date information aval fot 
at the time of application. Details included in those sources supersede a 


mation contained herein. 


APPLICATION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Information and applications for admission with advanced standing so 
obtained from the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of 
and Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

All applicants must complete an advanced standing application fo 
submit it with a $30 application fee no later than June 1. 


rm and 


Selection Procedures 


[o process the vast number of applications to this institution fairly a 
peditiously, a screening evaluation system is utilized. This evaluation i a 
dure screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking ! jssi0® 
count improvement in performance in later years), Medical College ^ add 
Test scores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. pia 
tional consideration is given to applicants from the District of Colum 
the neighboring metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from 
ington University. There are no age limits. »" ift 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the applicat apd 
viewed by the Admissions Committee. In this review, although pre 
MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given tO the ess in 
tions of the applications, the letters of evaluation, and the interview » 
an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics 
committee feels are important in choosing future physicians. 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are requirec 
to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School o 
Health Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place 
them. A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after n 
acceptance, The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. 
becomes nonrefundable two weeks prior to registration but will 
toward the first semester's tuition. 


that p 


ks 


PROGRAM OF STUDY m 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicin stude 
Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare eac 
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Professional life 
ility, and c 
and Students 


of continuous learning. Because students differ in background, 
areer interests, the curriculum is balanced with required courses, 
it pres, are encouraged to maximize achievement within their own limits, 
training Sumed that all graduates will seek additional education in graduate 
clinica] Sagan before assuming complete responsibility for independent 
€Cision-making. 
— bm year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences. The 
Second we! includes anatomy and biochemestry in the first semester. In 
in Addition Porter, the student concentrates on physiology and microbiology 
reshm 9 an integrated course in neurobiology. l 
electives for vr sophomore medical students are permitted to register for 
an ge credit or use elective time at their discretion. The first two weeks 
suited to my are probationary, to enable students to decide whether it is 
Studen it» eir needs. After completing the first two weeks of an elective, 
^p committed to complete the course requirements. l 
l ond year integrates basic science and clinical information. Path- 
iademic pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates. This 
n ittrodu Bram has been evolving since 1970 and several innovations have 
ced e 


Megrati 


^ ach year. The course is coordinated by a program director. 
ation is 


With the accomplished through the work of faculty subcommittees work- 
me Program director and the second-year subcommittee on educa- 
Planning. Medical students are introduced to physical diagnosis during 
Semester of the second year. 
electi nal two years form a two-year continuum of required clerkships and 
Brady "equences, designed to bring the student to optimal readiness for 
Obstetrics. aning. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
Bynecology, Psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each student must 
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complete a 4-week acting internship in one of the following: medicine, p 
trics, or family medicine. In addition, each student must take a 2-week € 
ship in anesthesia and two 2-week clerkships from among the following: 
paedics, urology, neurosurgery, or plastic surgery. afi 
A variety of elective experience is available at the University and its 
ated hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere. 
During the entire educational experience, students are encouraged to assim 
responsibility for their self-assessment and continued learning. It is the 
the faculty to select and educate concerned human beings who will function P” 
ductively and effectively during a long career in medicine. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine " 
have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School of Medicine. 
Health Sciences as described above, including no less than four academic p 
of study as a matriculated student in medicine or the equivalent. All red i 
courses must be completed and all prescribed examinations satis - 


passed. 


HONORS "T 

ic! 
Candidates who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Me 
degree and have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 
cent or more of the total number of semester hours taken may be reca pis 
by the Executive Committee of the Medical Center for graduation 


tinction.” 


COMBINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


sagte mus 
To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candida. y 
complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work Colle 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian isto” 
Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon ent € 
tory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the a 
comes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 3 lege dos 

It should be understood, however, that admission to Columbian o 


not guarantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine ü n 
: ra 
The departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences coop? 10 ur 
leadiUE |. of 


the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs | he fiel” 

combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 1n er ph 

biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharmacology, «= 

ogy. yw. 
Students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish n ,m* 

the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medic, scien 

the requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts à 
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e de ent and by the Dean 
They Must be recommended by the chairman of the gitse "c 
9f the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dea , 
* Medical Center. | 
i Df 30 semester 
he Master of Science degree program consists of a —— ro mr 
Ours Which includes a thesis (equivalent to six m c 7 rel t tm 
i > ) nciudc a esis, 1 
cience degree program which does not inc : win 
i > > > department. 
Semester hours of graduate course work is determined by aa m g a: 
Program Without the thesis is not an individual student c p 
Wailable in every department. 


e-level courses com- 
2 Maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level 
Pleteg 


already applied to- 

as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not — m 
Ward € bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of t : = inchnd: 
of the aster of Science degree. The remaining semester hours po Nase sites 
Ig à t esis if it is required, must be in course work in m — School of 
norma Y required for a Master of Science degree in the G 

tts ang Sciences. 

pa Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 

of Philosophy Degrees 


sciences < al program 
e “operation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual prog 
8 availabi 


Medicine and 
© to qualified students who seek both the piunt ee =- 
at hilosophy degrees. The requirements which mu Mere 
are identical to those currently and separately esta 


th degrees 
j $c s and 
School €dicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of Art 
Sciences, 


i j apply for 

To enter the dual degree program, a prospective student y A: ~ 
Sc Bn admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sc D PUE 
E *dicine and Health Sciences separately through esta | € rome 
ion »i ow admission to both schools, the Mudtet y pi, dis 2 

ith the dual degree Work toward the Doctc y 

i program. C _ wood 
e tformed uds the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral com 

+ 2vailable in more than 50 research fields. | neb SM 
ard these degrees may apply a ane y “ 2 = 
Medi in. ^. approved Work taken in the M.D. degree program of the 
Co icine an 


ealth Sciences toward the total of 72 semester nig se 
bue * requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy a p 
When E '5 requirement must be earned in graduate courses 
Bram ;^ Student is not 


obligated to full-time enrollment in the M D. dtes 
her sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 se ay 
search toward the Doctor of Philosophy dem ms 
Mateg AC UfTent]y With the final semester of graduate course Work. e 

"me for Completion of this dual program is six years. 


» Le, 
hour, f » during summ 


I 9f Science P 

j es 
Pii, detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Due Ux arty 
ve iy. 4 y Stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin 


‘ siences, George 
ingt t$ available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Georg 
" niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Doctor of Philosophy Requirements 


e 


-e A = 
ee 
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REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


Attendance 


. i E 4 m 
A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been e 
pleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


Grades 
ap ‘ . (© 
H (Honors); P (Pass); F (Fail); CN (Conditional); IP (In Progress); I( 
complete); W (Withdrawal); X (Exempt). 
mined 


H (Honors)—Those students whose performance in a subject as deter riot 
i ; i 
by the department concerned is of a very high caliber, and who, in ad self 
have demonstrated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, 4n y 
discipline which clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, 
be assigned the grade of H (Honors). ^ 
P (Pass)—All students, with the exception of those specifically defined z od 
whose performance in a subject meets the minimum requirements esta 
by the department concerned, shall be assigned a grade of P (Pass). 

! ine 
F (Fail)—Those students whose performance in a subject as determin of 


Affairs prior to proceeding to the work of the following year. 
tion of such a course with a grade of P (Pass) or its equivalent, 
shall be permitted to continue in the M.D. program and the grade 0 
verted to F/P. vist’ 
CN (Conditional)—Those students who do not meet the minimum roy v 
ments established by the department concerned but who could reason? i by 
expected to do so through a program of remedial work to be devel tit 
the department and approved by the Committee on Educational Eva pot 
shall be assigned the grade of CN (Conditional). The grade of adet 
passing grade and must be upgraded prior to beginning the next a¢ ifi? 
year or, in the case of clinical subjects, prior to graduation. Upon her 
tion by the department that the student has attained suitable proficiet y 
the subject, as evidenced by examination or such other criteria 5 rog? 
appropriate, the student shall be permitted to continue in the M.D. P 
and the grade of CN converted to CN/P. eat this 
A student may, in lieu of such a program, elect to repeat the er Y. 
or any other institution which is approved by the department conce cN] 
grade of P (Pass) or better shall then result in conversion of the CN to in the 


ES st i23) , -edures W! $ 

Failure to upgrade a CN to CN/P by one of these procedures to chI 
prescribed period shall result in the automatic conversion of the "s 

p . a in , 

IP (In Progress)—The grade of IP will be assigned to students ill pe 9 

which require more than one semester for completion. A 


grade 
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Plete all the re 
Academic Aff; 
e Work 
Témoyeg 
after on 
Prior t 


quired work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Dean for 
urs. A student in the first or second year may not proceed into 
of the following year until a grade of J has been removed; if not 
» a grade of J will be changed automatically to a grade of F (Fail) 
* year. A student in the third or fourth year must remove a grade of 
? graduation. 
ablo drawal)— The grade of W will be assigned only when a student is 
airs, aaa in school for reasons acceptable to the Dean for Academic 
mitted ges reasons may not include scholarship. The student may be read- 
* discretion of the Dean for Academic Affairs, within a period 
ears, and may repeat for credit the course or courses in which the 
W had been assigned. 
€ grade of X is an administrative grade issued by the depart- 
“exempt” from a required course; it is awarded on the basis 
aken or a waiver examination 


Gradi 
ng of First. and Second-Year Electives 


he 

Oe "dins weeks of an elective in the first and second year are probationary 
Ip the Avr to decide whether it is suited to their needs. After complet- 
the Course two weeks of an elective, the student is committed to complete 
System with s uirements and each elective shall be graded on a Pass/Fail 
Suisheg perf. the grade P or F recorded on the student's transcript. Distin- 
lIcorporati Ormance should be recognized by sending a letter to the Dean for 

ton into the student's file. 


Definition of G 
Stu e 
e pa pe mered in good academic standing until such time that he or 

Other Wor ally dismissed from the Doctor of Medicine degree program. In 

standi w for those programs that require a statement of good academic 

sen - Institution, such a statement will be forthcoming on any 
ĉe Progra, € or she Is formally dismissed from the Doctor of Medicine 
m of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Acad 
e 
"n Probation and Academic Dismissal 


1 reco, 
Academie Am detion of the Educational Evaluation Committee, the Dean for 
m her from the Ma. Place a student on academic probation or dismiss him 
a recomm ‘D. program. The Educational Evaluation Committee shall 
at umber of endations after careful and individual review considering the 
on elective soda hours of CN and F grades in required courses and re- 
cept to “Pie attained by the student during the M.D. program, with- 
the ; that j ^ wd these grades have been upgraded by further study; ex- 
initia] grad Case of a student who has been permitted to repeat a year, 
Academie „> Will not be included in this total. 
“ational Ey pation and academic dismissal may be recommended by the 
valuation Committee under the conditions described below. 


ood Academic Standing 


‘tudent 
degr a 


emic p x 
SX o robation— A stude 


Or nt who receives grades of F in courses total- 
© semester hour 


8, Or a combination of grades of F and CN in 


| 
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more than six semester hours in one semester, shall be placed on acaden 
probation for the following semester. A student who, while on probation 
ceives a grade of F or CN in any course will be continued on probation 
the following semester. A student who, through action of the Educatio 
Evaluation Committee and the Dean for Academic Affairs, has been " 
mitted to repeat a year shall be placed on academic probation. All stude 
on academic probation shall be reviewed by the Educational Evaluation 
mittee at the end of their probational periods. 

Academic Dismissal—A student (1) who is on academic probation for 
or more semesters, consecutive or otherwise; or (2) who receives gr? es (3) 
in courses totalling 14 or more semester hours in any academic yeals "^ 
who receives grades of CN or CN and F combined in courses totaling " 
than 20 semester hours of work in any academic year; or (4) who rec? ; 
grades of F in more than 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. pros 
or (5) who receives grades of CN or CN and F combined totaling more yl 
30 semester hours of work in the M.D. program; or (6) whose knowledge 
clinical competencies have not achieved, in the judgment of the Educ? of 
Evaluation Committee, a satisfactory level of development and integf? ad 
any stage of training to justify continuing him or her as a reasonable eg” 
date for the M.D. degree will be subject to dismissal from the M.D 
program. (See also section on Evaluation of Non-Academic Competence.) 


Evaluation of Non-Academic Competence 


To assure the safety of the public, the institution reserves the right to 
from the M.D. program any student whose behavior is clearly una pe IP 
for or would be dangerous in the practice of medicine. Since it would to Uf 
possible to catalogue all behaviors which might raise serious questi a esta? 
lished to deal with problems in this domain. Safeguards have been t 
vent this from becoming a mechanism to discourage deviation fron sigh 
norms, or to suppress personal or political expression. It is carefully ©" oi 
to protect any student from discrimination on the basis of his or yb 
or personal behavior where these are not likely to be dangerous to t 
should the student become a physician. end? 
Upon receipt of a written complaint about a student, the Dean for oss 
Affairs would inform the student and conduct a confidential inquiry, orf 
dispositions would be to advise the student, to drop the matter ene 
refer it on to a subcommittee of the Educational Evaluation Comm! sib 
of the subcommittee’s four members would be medical students; ai^ 


x . s 
committee's proceedings would also be confidential, and would re Educ? 
to the 


ing the student, dropping the matter, or referring it on to tinue 

Evaluation Committee. Its recommendations might be to discon id be A 

quiry, to place the student on probationary status (which Wo A 
gram. 


fully defined), or to dismiss the student from the M.D. pro 
stage, the student would have the right of appeal. jation fo 

Any interested person may receive a copy of the complete reg" of 
students in the M.D. program from the Admissions Office or 
of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


from 
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Examinations 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during 
Or at the end of each semester. 


Graduation 


"aduation follows satisfactory completion of the course of study, and does 
ot imply the acquisition of a set number of credit hours. i 
Application for Graduation—Application for graduation must be filed in the 
ce Of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid at the time 
Tegistration for the last semester of the fourth year. 
ited at Graduation—A candidate is required to be peus the mier 
Xercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approve 
an for Academic Affairs. 


S AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


)R "Y amie ve * 
The following fees have been established for the 1982-83 academic year. 


$30.00 
ston fee, for the iilii: year for Ist-year medical students 19,000.00 
‘on for the academic year for 2nd-, 3rd-, and ie OE. P 
or sity Center fec, charged all students (except those granted “leave 


aDsence” st 
te Tégistration 


e 
«p Payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see is 
in, ment o Fees," below) aaneren. 15. 


60.60 
atus) each semester : es 


fee, for failure to register within the designated period ...... 15.00 


nanci ‘ - eerte nnne oy 
for al reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance im 
Payment Of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) 5. 
don fie — 25.00 
meg a 2 eneee . e treten "v 
nae Check fee, Charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Oth Plete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 
Tug, 20n M ELT 15.00 
r Sep .sssisesss 1 ais : ; 
Ine MEE 0.0005 Ol Si ads 2.00 
Uh eR Aes SEN ISTIS ENS DRE MÀ — m 
first "Ag dore transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the " 
Re ace “Opies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy - 
m H * * " 5 
Sat of lost Or stolen picture identification card ...................- 2.00 


P 


e 
Ten, on tuition fee for the academic year is payable in two equal install- 
Mer ri T before registration day for each semester. M.D. students who reg- 
will b 8 the Summer for courses offered in other divisions of the University 
"aros ATBed the regular summer tuition and other fees. No tuition will be 
during i. Students for Medical School clerkships elected by the student 
k: be ch. summer between the second and third years. No additional tuition 
Ree wed third-year Students for courses taken anywhere in the Univer- 


i I 5 Sessions fees 
divisions of the University, the following 1982 Summer Sessio 

7 -g 
* Tuition $160.00 University Center fee, $5.75 


‘tee 228 
t 
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sity during the summer prior to registration as a fourth-year student. No sf 
dent is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all charges * 
paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition and fees ? 
payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. Checks should be m 
payable to George Washington University, with student identification num 
shown in the upper left-hand corner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and m 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges- 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, students may si 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the ur" 
registration permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and feet i 
cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the rema! 
half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the 
spring semesters. Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on th 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date pay 
made. A 10-month payment plan is also available. ve 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, T 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm! ceed 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges nye 
the value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more per semester. Under" t 
circumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the - by 
due from the student at the time of registration and to defer the ba 
signing a deferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will 
charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest © pi? 
eight per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due w 
financially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially Pod 
bered, the student forfeits rights to the use of the deferred payment ero 
in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the ReS he 
withhold grades. future registration privileges. transcripts. diplomas, an e 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financ iig 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in a 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. ' for the 

After entering the course of instruction the student is obligated ™ iy 


ya n “ : S 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for medical elective c) 
or tuition "T. 


CM a, 
n the tel)’ 


aintainint 


icall 
be automat” | 


summer session between the second and third year is obligated for ! 
the time of registration for the following fall semester, except that m diate! 
withdrawal or leave of absence a pro rata payment will become due imme, ob 

Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any or a0 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student te i 
subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to req pod 
withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student or the do 9 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisab'e 


Cost of Textbooks and Student Equipment uit 
1 nid student * 

It is estimated that the minimum cost of necessary textbooks and ne stell 

ment (microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermome'e eah 


scope, hemocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: cros 
$800; second year, $950; third year, $350; and fourth year, $200. school: 
must be provided by the student. Rentals are not available from the 
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P " 

"paid and Deferred Payment Plans 
Severa] commercial 
Monthly basis 
insurance poli 
"quiries to th 


programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 
are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
cy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
e following: 
* Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
: Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
: Oston, Mass. 02100 
` The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
of n University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
$ uf ications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
? students and parents. 


Wit 
hdrawals and Refunds 
ADplicat: 
Ic sf F Jni i 
s mations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
tra be made in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to an in- 
In IS not an acceptable notice. 
au i - i 
tuition thorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
for the fa pun and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
all and Spring semesters: 


Om 
Plete w; uu . 
€ withdrawal from the University: 


Withdraw 
ve dated on or before Saturday of the first week of classes ........ 90% 
iom dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes ........75% 
Withdre dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes ........50% 
R rawal dated after the Re a. aa ae none 
fon bulations 
Seryj governing student withdrawals as they relate to apartment and 
TVice ch ) 


arges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


efi ; 
funds and Policies of the 
as adopted by the ; 


University are in conformity with guidelines for re- 
American Council on Education. 
È cas n ses > 
Classeg * will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
Author; 
Orizati ; By : ; 
à student w - lo withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
b Students Oes not have a clear financial record. 
: an á " a 
ankin © encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
& arran e . P y 
Bements in the community. 


"INA 


e 
in the wowing fellows 
re 
t 
20039" Washingt 


hips, scholarships, and loan funds are available to students 
€dicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise specified, in- 
directed to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center, 
9n University, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ag RR 


Ss 


‘teee 28% 
dup 
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Fellowships 

Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965)—By bequest 
of Edith K. Carr, former trustee of the University. The income from this 4 
provides fellowships in surgery. medicine, or medical research at the 
Washington University Hospital ip 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961)—By bequest, ! 
memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to $2. h 
may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or 
preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, t 
come may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition e 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School 9 
icine and Health Sciences. Application should be filed with the Chairman 
Department of Surgery no later than March 1. iched 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953)—A $3,000 fellowship establi 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. all 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967)— Awarded ann" , 
to a student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences for research! 
cer and allied diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. isl 

U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants—Information concerning peo! 
grants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 


he if 


Scholarships 
í MD. 
ts in the 
ese à 
tly to 4 
rom 


Scholarships from University funds are offered to full-time studen 
program on the basis of financial need and scholastic achievement. Th 
are made for one academic year at a time and are credited direc 
student's tuition bill. Application forms are available upon request 
Financial Aid Office. The deadline for submission is March 15. ; Ince 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation vri 
Scholarship—A warded to a student on the basis of financial need an 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946)—A partial scho 
tablished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. 


ship © 
la arde 


to a woman intern in the University Hospital est of Df 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965)—Provided at the requ rd 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. | "Ld 


ships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. Applicata pet 
made to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later 
ber 1. edical sti 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951)—Available to m Cent 
dents upon application through the Financial Aid Office of the Med! ted V 
Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund (1979 rg in me 
gift of Dr. Morris H. (class of 1929) and Mrs. Pauline L. Goldenbet™ gees) 
moriam for father and mother, the income from which will be US Ith ce 
and deserving medical students in the School of Medicine and Pag study 
Preference will be given to students expressing an interest In t 


radiology. 
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Garfield Kass Memorial Medical Scholarship (1979)—Established by 
* Rose. Awarded on the basis of financial need to a worthy student in 
chool of Medicine and Health Sciences 

Ki-Wives of W 


abl ashington Scholarship Fund (1958)—Three scholarships avail- 
© to students j 


f n the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

Prud f- Levine Scholarship Fund (1971) Established to assist medical 
? 9n the basis of financial need and academic performance 

, Medical 

ticipation 

“lenceg o 


Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships—For student par- 
in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health 
T Special training in research methods. Research scholarships are or- 
awarded for full-time activity during the summer months; research 
E Support part-time work during the academic year Scholars are 
. With members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual inter- 
te A cmt are designated by the departments responsible for the Pealih. Tr 
Addition Brams have been sponsored by the National Institutes of Healt n 
..; à number of research scholarships have been made available through 
@shington Heart Association 
Omas M. Peer y 
lo a Worthy stude 


ests, 


Scholarship (1974)—Awarded on the basis of financial 
nt in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Need 


an i ; . + 
nancia] Pollin Medical Scholarship Fund (1980)—Awarded on the basis of fi- 
; n P : ae 
Sciences ERIO ia worthy student in the School of Medicine and Health 


Se 
Ous ^w of Medicine 
anonymous do 
Ordon Fa 
ents are Us 


Scholarship Fund (1968)—Established by gifts of vari- 
nors to assist medical students. 
y Willey Scholarship (1974)—Awarded to students whose par- 
and o, din" citizens who are or were enlisted men, non-commissioned officers, 
, ^ v 
lt the Nav, below the grade of Major in the Army or Air Force or Captain 
insl Y of the United States. 
Mslo 

w Foundation Scholarship (1974)—Available to medical students 


9 are regi 
r : > : 
On the ba sidents of Maryland, the District of Columbia, or North Carolina, 
Sis of financial need. 


hoo} i 
of Medicine and Health Scie 


holaret: 

- Olarshin ata 
litheq by Any I$ awarded from income on endowments that have been estab- 
XM icine $ from various donors for tuition awards to students in the School 
Port the Sc ius Health Sciences, Listed below are the endowments that sup- 


D nna Barts E. Medicine Scholarship Fund: 

M è as a 3 Scholarship Fund (1946)—Established by Dr. Anna Bartsch- 
“dicing ‘hd ot to her mother. Awarded to a woman in the School of 

Promise, , Health Sciences “of outstanding scholarship, character, and 

i Jack ki intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession.” 

b. Ben er và Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by the family of Jack 
asis of ac memorial to their father. Awarded annually to a student on the 


emic pe í 
verett y. Performance and financial need. 


B a ps i 
Howley in mont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954)—By bequest of Alice R.H. 
Calth Soi. mor : 


Nees Y of her son, for a student in the School ot Medicine and 


nces Scholarship Fund 


| 
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Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976)—Created from income distributi? 
of the Elma B. Carr, M.D. Trust, the income to be used for scholarships 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973)—Established in memory 
Oliver C. Cox, "for the establishment, support and maintenance of en 


of Dt 
dowel 


scholarships in medicine.” sed V 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981)—To be " gi 
defray expenses including tuition, room and board, and books of worthy 


dents for the teaching of science or medicine. the 

Barbara Logan, M.D. Scholarship Fund (1980)—Awarded annually to" 
third-year student who ranked among the top five students in the class ; 
the first two years and who was experiencing the greatest financial need à 
those five. 

Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976)—A partial scholarship establ 
the Mary and Daniel Loughran Foundation, Inc., for residents of the * 
ington metropolitan area. Such residency must have been established P 49 
the commencement of the recipient’s undergraduate studies. Awarde 
and every third year thereafter. „ped i 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960)—Establis in the 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student dad 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of financial need an 
demic performance. J whit 

James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966)—By bequest of James m 
man for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine an 


ished y 


Sciences. 


Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


ANT ts 00 
The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women studen 


*9 - ; af, T : ave 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must P B (39) 
pleted a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minim hips 
average, or the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholars of Ù 


be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, “0052” 
Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. se d 
later than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowmene f 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973)—Created by gift á 
Williams for tuition aid for a medical student. bequest 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established T 
Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University, for tuition 4! 10261” 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (08 j 
tablished by Elizabeth Wilson, as a memorial to her parents, for tul 


Loan Funds* Ame 


A.M.A. Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1964 by bs: 0 
Medical Association, to be loaned to students. establish 

Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund—This fund has bee® 
provide aid to worthy and needy medical students. 


J” 
es pins 


and Health Scien? 


*See the George Washington University School of Medicine 
Handbook for more complete information 
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Om and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students 
: Teated in 1977 by the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation, to be 
aned to Students. 


den,” Loan Fund—Created in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, to be loaned to stu- 
s, 


Carroll Me 


morial Loan Fund—Created in 1981 in memory of Dr. James 
‘Troll and G 


corge S.H. Carroll, husband and son of Mrs. Marie W. Carroll. 
raham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1977 by gift 
T. Abraham I. Gimble, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
iharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1978 by gift 
atharine Graham, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
oe Loan Fund—Created in 1957 by Joseph H. Himes. pago 
Poundar® Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1942 by the W.K. Kellogg 
v to be loaned to students. , l 
Esther A, Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund—Created in 1977 
Sadie Co of Esther A. Nathanson, A.B. 1922, M.D. 1925, by her sister, 
: Nathanson, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 


FLosn Fund— Created in 1953 by Charles Pfizer and Company, Inc., 
Oaned to Students. 


School of Medicine Medical Student Loan Fund—Created in 1952 by 
0 


Ethel | *dicine students, and augmented by a bequest from the estate of 
~~ UITày to be loaned to students. 


ze 


Jt or o A.E. Sommer Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1981 
trauss > A. Ellison Sommer, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 

Strauss a Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1975 by gift of Lewis H. 

© be loan, ts. Lewis L. Strauss in memory of Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, 
Sutherian to students, à 

Other donor, Loan Fund Created in 1941 by gift of Rose L. Sutherland and 


lane Z Loan Fund—Bequest of Helen S. Waller received in 1973, to be 
anice inne and needy students. J : 
178 by t nd George Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fund—C reated in 
and Needy menan Wasserman Foundation, Inc., to be loaned to deserving 
ra nts, 
Mory » e Fund—Created in 1967 by gift of Mrs. W.E. Wrather in 
Addition fi usband, to be loaned to students. 
& therin B nancial assistance is available through the— , 
hool o veen Student Loan Fund (1972)—Established by alumni of the 
Asistant to —— and Health Sciences in honor of Catherine Breen, former 
"s can idates f ean of the Medical Center. Available to needy students who 
"de to e ^ed * degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications should be 
uo lth Pro t Washington University Medical Alumni Association. 
mé. ent Pur ms Student Loan Program— This fund is available to a full- 
ioi “suing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
wi residents, students engaged in premedical or other profes- 
and students enrolled in programs of study other than those 
must (1) tioned above are not eligible for these loans. / > 
and pers be à citizen of the United States or have such immi- 
ident or t^ plans as to indicate an intention to become a per- 
€ United States, (2) be in "exceptional financial need 
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according to federal regulations, and (3) be in good standing with the schod! 
Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed tO 
Financial Aid Office of the School of Medicine. ; 

National Direct Student Loan Program—This fund is available for full-tif® 
students in good standing with the school in which they are enrolled. Stu 
must be citizens or permanent residents of the United States. All loans frora 
program are made on the basis of financial need. Applications for ™ " 
students are distributed by the Financial Aid Office. B 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967)—Established by friends of Jessie D 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An e 
gency fund for loans up to $200, repayable in 30-60 days, with interest ree 
3 per cent per annum. Application should be made to the Director of 
Office of Student Financial Aid of the University. 


PRIZES 


Janet M. Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achievement, American M 
Women’s Association, Inc.—Awarded annually if the student standing 
the graduating class is a woman. met 

American Medical Women's Association, Inc. Scholarship Achieve, id 
Citation—Awarded annually to those female students who are consi" 
“honor graduates” when ranked against all other students in the gra 
class. 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967)—Established in memory 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology 9 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the £ 4 
ating class who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding 
the field of female endocrinology. dot 

Allie S. Freed Prize (1957)—Awarded annually to a member of the gra ji 
ing class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of preven 
medicine gt 

Walter Freeman Prize (1966)—Awarded annually to a student in the 
uating class who submits the best essay based on original investigation. v 

Alec Horwitz Prize (1959)—Awarded annually to a senior who has 
strated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. „shitt 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952)—Established by The George wW. ive” 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washington "^ 
sity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of t 
ating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology. "d 

Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962)—Established in memory of Dr. AP 
Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarded j 
ally to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outst 
ability in pediatrics ished? 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937)—Establ esi 
memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as Pro 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually tO * psi 
ber of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability ! 
rics and gynecology. pa" 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Prize—Established by us 
port Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physiologist, " 


» 
in 
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port, Awarded annually to the student writing the best paper on original 
abo 


ratory investigation in physiology. 
ange Medical Publications Prize—Awarded annually to two members of 
hes staduating class who are considered outstanding. The prize consists of the 
adate’ choice of four books published by Lange Medical Publications. 
van W. Lawson Prize (1957)—Established by Mrs. Law son in memory of 
wt husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical Staff of the Uni- 
‘nity, Presented annually to a member of the graduating class who has dem- 
onstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gy necology. | 
h enjamin Manchester Prize (1966)—Established by a grateful patient in 
Onor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. Award- 
ang ally to a member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 
shows Promise of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 
Uatin ‘Mosby Book Prize—Awarded annually to five members oí ne ene 
consi, Class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. he p a 
.* Of the graduate's choice of a book published by C. V. Mosby Company. 
Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956)—Awarded annually 
the Senior who scores the highest grade in a written examination and clinical 
Cts of Orthopaedic surgery. 
of e" Ordronaux Prize (1907)—By bequest, awarded annually to the member 
Staduating cl 


to 
ag 


ater F. Rosenberg Prize (1980)—Awarded to the senior medical student 
3 s $ 3 1 in ac leve > 

Shows the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic achievement in 
"Matology 


stug iam G. Schafhirt Prize (1966)—By bequest, awarded annually to a senior 
e i 2 ) 


Dibi for the best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current 
T interest. E ) 
am” Achievement Prize—A prize and an inscribed plaque awarded 


On th y toa member of the graduating class selected by his or her classmates 
© Dasis of Outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


HO) 
ONOR SOCIETIES 


l . . * 
Year a Omega Alpha—National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 


“Onstity a ales for the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 
illi cy Of the Society are eligible for election to saves eg - 
inal r Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students who have performe 

the Su search in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based upon 

ciety mission of 
annua] St ers, Outstanding students present their research findings at the 

Medic. Udent Research Day. The Society also sponsors guest lectures in 

assists students in finding research opportunities within 
ical enter. 

Year a. Kane.A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- and fourth- 

i dates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their 

Stetrics are eligible for membership. 


CEN 
TER FOR AGING STUDIES AND SERVICES 


* Ce ET 
comprehensis offers opportunities for learning through a multi-disciplinary, 


e, gerontology / geriatrics program. The program encompasses edu- 
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cation, training, research, and direct service activities in the field of agi 
throughout the University. The Center for Aging Studies and Services 1$ d 
in the Department of Health Care Sciences. Its major components in the 

cal Center are the programs in Geriatric Medicine and in Gerontology an 
Adult and Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program. 


Geriatric Medicine Programs 


: j L z 1 r 65 in out 
The geriatric service provides primary care to patients over age Cent 
atient clinics, specialty clinics, and the emergency room in the Medical " in 
P n rs 


Rounds take place daily in the University Hospital and several area follo" 
homes. In the outpatient geriatric clinics, comprehensive assessment an 
up of patients’ physical and mental health, social and economic status sg 
ability to carry out the tasks of daily living is coordinated and conducte My 
geriatric team consisting of a geriatrician, a primary care resident, ? vel? 
worker, and a physician assistant or nurse practitioner. Students may Ü fot 
an area of concentration in geriatrics/gerontology through the Cente 
Aging Studies and Services. + the 
Geriatric content is included in the second-year basic curriculum and P 
required Issues in Health Care course (HCS 369). The required primary 
clerkship for third-year students includes a rotation on the geriatric servi ! 
electives in clinical geriatrics are available for first-, second-, and fou 


students. 


Program Activities in Gerontology yt l 
: ee ia ; ices * | 
Gerontology activities within the Center for Aging Studies and Serv! 


AL Md fhüeunoh Füems uma So PR unity". | 
made possible through formal and informal linkages with comm vers | 


agencies that serve the elderly and with other schools within the | 1 co 
Both arrangements provide opportunities for students in the Me i 
ilis 


to expand their knowledge about older persons and develop sk 
work with the elderly. to il | 
Medical students and health practitioner students are encouraged Cott" 
part in ongoing service projects or help create new ones through ¢ posi 
munity Outreach Program for the Elderly. The field experiences made tio? 
through this program provide students with opportunities to learn ge 
direct service activities in the home and in community-based sites ident 
learning activities include needs assessment interviews in the home be to ih 
need for services and follow-up; monitoring and advocacy activities, | 
elderly persons with needed services that will prevent untimely - 
priate institutionalization; health talks at senior centers to inform € 
sons about how to care for themselves; work with older persons ay 
nity-based services agencies to develop and implement interdisciplin’ «ars d 
education, and physical fitness programs; and participation in sè : 
signed to augment field experiences. l teari!b 
In addition to the outreach programs that provide experimento, ols in^ | 
1k owt 

Pu 


aging, courses with specific focus on aging, offered by several 8€ n 
University, provide additional opportunities for developing speci® i 
in the field of aging. E erontol " 
A Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration 1n g additi” 
available through the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
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t A 
he Courses under Health Care Sciences (HCS 193, 194) and under Psychiatry 


i *haviora] Sciences (Pchi 417), the following are examples of courses in 
8 offered by other L niversity departments: 
Educ 344 Adult Development and Aging 
Educ 353 Counseling Older Persons 
Educ 383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Developers 
Gern 201 The Biology of Aging 


Gern 205 


Public Policy and Aging 
Gern 290 


Practicum in Gerontology 


HSA 235 Human Services Integration 
HSA 236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration 
HSA 237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution 
HSA 255 Issues in Gerontology 
Psyc 188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying 
SLP 158 Society and Aging 
151-52 Problems of Urban Social Systems 
Soc 160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective 
Soc 181 Major Social Processes 
Soc 254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research 
Soc 280 


The Sociology of Aging 
Adult Geriatric Nurse 


e Nu | D eas " . 
ly į "hes Practitioner Program prepares registered nurses to practice main- 

in Primary : E prep E ~ i : 
tw ary care Settings of long-term care facilities. The program consists of 


Practitioner Program 


Semes ^ . - 
fuller det "p Of course work and one semester of clinical experience. For 
a B e : F er Allie 
Health p I on the curriculum of this program see the description under Allied 


TOgrams, 


in allied health at the School of Medicine and Health 
those disciplines and skills that are allied to medicine in the 
alth care and health education. The faculty of the School recog- 
dern medical practice requires increasing numbers of nonphysi- 
Care professionals; that such allied health personnel age ag er 
€d in an academic health center; and that new roles for healt 

E Practitioners require the introduction of new curricula in allied health 

cation. 


Current allied he 


alth course offerings at the School of Medicine and Health 
ot aces lead to th 


€ degrees of (1) Associate in Science, with a major in a 
ge following Programs: Medical Laboratory Technique,* Nuclear Me li- 
e *chnology, and Radiologic Technology;* (2) Bachelor of Science in 


H 
o. Science:* 


at, and Radiologic Sciences and Administration. l zii 

also awarded to students upon successful completion F a 

i > "6 Oo y A 

Nuci requirements in One of the following programs: Medical Technology 
ea 


Nurs; x Medicine Technology (on-campus students only), Nurse Practitioner, 
1 ; 8) 

ng nesthesia, or Physician Assistant. 

ADMISSION 


e i ; 
d University reserve 


s the right to refuse admission to any student whose 
mic r 5 
Other ecord sugge 


r sts an inability to-succeed in college, or who, for bs, 

eto. Would not be acceptable as a student. In the selection process, 

| mination i ex iee ligion, age, or 
Nation l mination IS made on the basis of sex, race, color, religio g 


Progr Plication for admission to degree candidacy in any of the allied eus 
heck Must be accompanied by a nonrefundable $20.00 fee, t payal Ad 
fee is oec Order to The George Washington University. The b ps i 
candidis o students applying for readmission who were en le no 
have Not «; ates at the time of their last registration at this University an 


SL i " " 
Applic. ace registered at any other institution. RA 
‘tude — forms are available upon request from the program to whic 
e : y de 
"i ai E admission, Applicants should refer to the individual progr 
the Sm o. 
the CPt for G Wullitary students only, k rot Sete 
H program a pte Medica] Technology students who are applying to the clinical (four 
Beet nd ff-campy, 


form, fi * military students s : 
Way; from qe dnt three years of pu "Medical Technology program. Such oa rA — 
"nto, pc 2099, Admissions, The George Washington University, 2121 Eye ; 


47 
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descriptions for the appropriate mailing address and for information on ad 
tional prerequisites, supportive documents, and application deadlines, ™ | 
these vary from program to program. Application forms for readmission ^J 
available from the Office of Allied Health Administration, The George | 
ington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 Eye de | 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Completed applications, whether for at 
sion or readmission,* must be returned to the Office of Admissions, The 


Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, | 


Admission to Degree Candidacy l 


The general requirements for admission to allied health degree programs 
as follows: x | 

l. Graduates of secondary schools must have a diploma based on an M 
ceptable academic record from an accredited secondary school. Applicants of 
have not graduated from secondary school must show evidence of satisiar” | 
scores on the General Educational Development (GED) High School 
tests. of t 

2. Students who have completed secondary school within two yea T. 
date of their application for degree candidacy and who have not attende 
college or university must submit evidence of acceptable scores on the 
lastic Aptitude Test (SAT)+ of the College Entrance Examination | m 
(CEEB); applicants without previous college credit who have complet on be 
ondary school more than two years before their date of application 
asked to take other tests during the application process.t piob 

3. Students who have completed fewer than 12 semester hours of acc? 
course work at an accredited college or university before applying y" rec 
candidacy must submit evidence of a satisfactory secondary schooled 
and of acceptable scores on one of the following tests: SAT, ACT, of 


Level Examination Program (CLEP). [v 

: x ter hours © t 

4. Students who have already completed 12 or more semester d monstri! 
ceptable course work at an accredited college or university must 0 1s | 
. be | 


that they have maintained a cumulative quality-point index of 2 and 
work; they must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct is ie 
eligible to return to the academic institution most recently atender n Us" 
same semester for which admission is sought at The George wa mor? 
versity. A student who has been academically dismissed or suspen the dat 
than twice is ineligible for consideration for at least five years from 

of the last suspension or dismissal. 


REQUIRED CREDENTIALS scat 
t follows, - gd 


In addition to the general list of required credentials tha dan 


should refer to the individual program descriptions for informa " 
ts 

yr, for stude". gi 

ial transcri " 


es dmissio® 
owe 


tional requirements 
1. If applicable, a transcript of secondary school work c 
are not graduates of secondary schools, GED scores. Offic 


r 
who should return their forms for 


* Except for off-campus military students, 
Office of Allied Health Administration. 

f The SAT is preferred; the American College Testing (ACT) battery 
substituted, 

¢ Except for off-campus military students 


scores may, 
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$ directly from the institution attended to the Office of Admis- 
bar transcript submitted by the student is not acceptable 
Situtio Or applicants who have attended any college, university, or other in- 


oo 


mission o learning, an official transcript forwarded to the Office of 

8atdless Iul: the Office of the Registrar at each institution attended, re- 
ether credit was earned or desired 

Quireq Cores on standardized examinations (SAT, ACT, CLEP, etc), if re- 


, forwarded by the 


Missions administering agency directly to the Office of Ad- 


4, Serv; 
IVice school records, where applicable. 


ADVA w 
ANCE TUITION DEPOSIT 


Pon noti 

otifi zati 1 r | " " . 
full.t tation of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be required of all 
undergraduate students. The deposit is credited toward 
18 not refundable. 


Es » On-e« 
tuition ion N-Campus 


Adm} 1 | 
“sion as an Unclassified Student | 


Ich 


§ { 
Without a. oy Wishes to take individual courses in allied health programs | 
ny , PP Ying for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the Uni- i 
Heal cien unclassified undergraduate student in the School of Medicine and l 
With € a a The Director of Allied Health Administration, in conjunction 
Offerin PPropriate Program director and the chairman of the department 
classified studas sal determine whether admission will be granted to un- 

- oper Credits earned as an unclassified student may be transferred l 

* desired ~ 5 cms at the University provided the course(s) are applicable to | 
Sram Curriculum, the student meets the requirements of the degree pro- í 

cà application is made, and is admitted. Permission to take indi- | 


Vi rw 
‘dual cours 


es, : d a 1 
A " granted, will be limited to six semester hours per student. | 
dy, 

anceq Standing i 

anced | 

de Stand s : | 

in tees for ap ing May be awarded toward the associate and baccalaureate i 

: TOpriate c : “| 

eg tions wi m Priate course work completed previously at other academic | 

ut Nontraditi, minimum grade of C. Advanced standing may also be award- i 
Wey, lonal classroom of clini 


cal experience. Students are reminded, | 
ust complete the required course work in their major at 
matter how 


the residence 


this UD that they 
Must Versity, no 
Pages 62, qs 87 


m 


much advanced standing is granted. Students 


requirement for their degree programs (see 


lt i; th . 
of € st , 
be se, Ose c ^r A to request that certified, official transcripts 
The 6 by the issuin — other institutions and the results of examinations 
If the Sorge y EL etin or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, 
(trag, PPlicant hag poo University, 2121 Eye Street, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
the tin, e C oF Dti than 12 semester hours of acceptable transfer credit 
Must 7 z applicatio 9n academic work from an accredited institution) at 
On is 


P1 Sent di Submitted, the applicant's secondary school record 
ni >C "f " " : 
Who} University rectly from the school to the Office of Admissions 
*. No tin. Y Serves the 
‘ME limitato 


right to refuse credit for transfer in part or in 
1 Will be placed on the transfer of credits from other 
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institutions, with the exception of the area of vocational competence; ot 
tional competence credit will not be granted for work completed five o 
years prior to application unless proficiency and/or continued mainte 
skills can be demonstrated.* otis! 

Degree candidates who are currently enrolled at this institution must 0”. 
permission from the Office of Allied Health Administration before regist 
to take examinations, correspondence courses, or courses at other & 
institutions. 


CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Allied health degree programs vary in the amount of advanced standing iy 
will award for course work previously completed. Students may obtain 
information from the Office of Allied Health Administration. 


CREDIT FOR NONTRADITIONAL CLASSROOM OR CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


i ' rogom s 
The amount and types of advanced standing credit vary from P A 
program. Again, students should check with the Office of Allied Healt pot 
istration for further information. Credit may be awarded on the basis of P 
traditional classroom or clinical experience, by a combination 0 an 
methods described below: ssi 

Credit from Service Schools—A limited amount of credit may be suit 
for selected service school instruction. Current military students mus 
a DD Form 295; copies of service school records are not acceptable. 
should submit photostatic copies of their discharge papers. AdditiO 
may be required. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may, on occas 
mitted to petition any department to take a special examination cov 
subject matter of a specific course. Approval of such a request i j 
matically granted; the student must offer evidence of sufficient occu obi 
or educational background to indicate a reasonable command O d 
matter. A student who has previously taken examinations to waive gf 
quirements may not subsequently take examinations for credit n 
courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by special de i 
examination will depend on the department’s evaluation of the a gurl 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours tion." 
A fee of $25 for each course examination is charged for Pt 4 
ministration, and grading of the examination. Ex 

Credit for College Entrance Examination Board College-Level al yi 9 
Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two types of examinations: Gene five 
ject Examinations. CLEP General Examinations are offered Disb 
mathematics, social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and Eng: 
sition. CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement of s$ 
level courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. the 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for 50 


d 


ion, D ig 


pecific 


"tna ipn e y 
Examinations passed at the SOth percentile or above (coleg assed al 
norms).t Credit is usually assigned for the Subject Examination 
" " i io 
* Except for off-campus military students. R o 
t The George Washington University will not assign credit for the CLEP Genera nin 


as Subject 


the areas of English composition and mathematics; these may be taken 
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emi Técommended in the College Board model policy. Credit may not be 
Ments ted mung the examination after taking an equivalent course. Arrange- 
aking the examinations are solely the responsibility of the applicant 
ha be made through the College Entrance Examination Board College- 
Pedir “Sores Program, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540. à 
Bree, el New York State Board of Regents Examination -Applicants for 
leve] from Cem proper certification of award of a degree at the Associate's 
0 fémest e E York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maximum 
ledit fo po ours of advanced standing. 
roy E orres pondence Courses—Advanced standing may be awarded 
fered successful completion of appropriate correspondence courses of- 
Y accredited colleges and universities. * 


R 

“Admission 
Stud, 
, Wents — n ‘ : s : 
Ng the Previously registered in the University who were not registered dur- 


mmedi F : 

DIY for Een preceding semester (summer sessions excluded) must ap- 
Or Who ate Mission. Students who were previously registered as unclassified, 

e d : Jet eg 3 
Sence tom nded One of more institutions of higher learning during their ab- 
degree pro this University and now wish to apply for readmission to their 
Office Bram, must have complete, official transcripts sent directly to the 
= Limon at this University from each institution attended.1 Appli- 
tect, admission are evaluated on the basis of regulations currently in 
|. ae 
Were rega ication fee 
Univer ted as de 
niv tsity de 


Period 


is waived for students applying for readmission who 
and gree candidates at the time of the last registration at this 
Who have not registered at another institution in the interim 


Stud 
en; 
ts from Foreign Institutions 


PPlicati 
Ons : 
th Bape for records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
an March | L) should all be received from international students no later 
RE 
MULTIS RECORDS 
APPlica 


“quest all educational institutions attended to send official 
iata studied, grades received, examinations taken, and 
of di TSity, 2121 p c y to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington 
Plomas 4 Ao pag, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. Certified copies 
ate Pa attended as pates from secondary schools and all colleges and uni- 
be re 30 needed required. Records of state examinations and certificates 
P : records become the property of the University and cannot 
bw dog 
wing Its official ens Should be in the language in which the institution main- 
Cords. If they 


* sent are in a language other than English, the copies 
"T should € accom 


TE i panied by an English translation. 
Q; 
dare Dus mil on-campus Programs 
DD Fo ry students MG E 
orm 295, who have attended additional service schools must also submit an 
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LANGUAGE TESTS 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test 0 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and have the scores submitted t0 
Office of Admissions. Students are responsible for making arrangements 107 
the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 
Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of the se? 
for which admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the applicatio" . 
titles the student to have the test score sent to three different institutions. 
istration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
plication for admission to The George Washington University. cit 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains à des i 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, an 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates, an ji 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should Sl m 
that the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washing 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. a 
In addition to the TOEFL, the Office of Admissions may requie M 
mitted student to take an English Placement Test for foreign students h 
to registration. The results of this test will determine the courses for whic 
student will be permitted to register in the proposed program of study. 


REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN ALLIED 
HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Attendance di 
. ister 
is regis " 


A student may attend only those classes for which he or she ‘ 
m an 


Regular attendance is expected; a student may be dropped fror 
for undue absence. 


Scholarship Requirements Í 
pool? 
of the Sc 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements : 
Medicine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


; at 
, i ^ trar 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis 


close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. satista, 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; © i wit’ 
D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, In Progress; W, Autho sacl) 


T which T d 


drawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses 


, re 
state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a oD of ve 
University may not repeat for credit a course in which a grade o » 
erned. ial? 


was received, unless required to do so by the department cone 
statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by ilied 
department chairman or program director through the Director of A je 
Administration. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the syndy 
complete), the symbol ZP (In Progress), the symbol W (Authorized pol 
or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. tion fe 
indicates that the instructor has received a satisfactory explana 
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Mudent’s in 
niv 
ormed 


i > ^et 
> C > in time to mee 
bility t »mplete the required work of the course 
ability to cc 


>d deadline. The grade 

9f and has approved such reasons before "€ oe an 

submitted only if the student's prior pa c " drainase a 

"c ? have been satisfactory. Any failure tc o map acri 

a which em komi explained to the instruct a: Ks 

: 2n E - ; ] - ecel E a BEIC 

N grades must be turned in will result in the pos. s aem rg R 

Re A grade of 7 automatically becomes a grade of o dence s 

he date of the last class meeting in the semester for bee wet um 
signed, The symbol ZP is reserved for courses (e g., clinica 

* fina à 


i i > > for submitting 
ate extends beyond the official L niversity deadline fo 
Brades, i 


THE QUALITy-p 


ires QPD, obtained 

int index ( , obte 

iolankhin is computed in terms of the quepty.-domt ens ie ci 
dividi r of ality points by the number x 
t ich the x Nd he student's record in this 
x Which the Student has registered, both based on the flm 4 tae alte 
‘Wersity, Quality points are computed from grades as ollow fr PORNE 
vi, "ee Points; C two points; D, one point; F, no points, { 
Our or which t 


c E - u i ic the g ades of 
0 is egiste ed. Cc rses whl 

he stud nt $ E 
ha 1 are 


ben ing the index, except 
assigned are not considered in determining m ui 
"din Š en assig 

any course in which the grade of Z or IP ~ Xs cma at other 
lude ater, when a formal grade has been recorded. Grades ez 

stit: al gre oy 

“stitutions are not included in computing the QPI. 


DEA, 
RAN S HONOR LIST 


| i , > semester are placed 
dent Who achieve à QPI of 3.50 or higher in any one wae 5: Jm 
* ' Li th: ^meste he list is li 

Stud €an’s Honor List for that semester. The 


dent Bistered f or ) ) > ester h ur: ind art-time u- 
Tegiste l : f e Ss é P I S 
E] i : a ninimum of 12 semes o k "^ne ve 
"Ies. à f I s mi i i » "ster hc urs over two consecutive 
e te ; } Or ¢ inimum of 12 semes 
i ay include a summer term 


PROBATION 


Xf course work 
attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours ‘ Spiel e 
ive QPI is below 2.00 will be placed on ER ‘msi 
of Od in which he or she next attempts 12 additiona em ea 
[d QPI in the core curriculum falls rarata e iE 
ster wi ceive a warning letter and will not be emend ened, 
is Successfully raised to the required pea edis z 
the g ster to the individual program descriptions for et orae 2 
Wists." Cüfriculum A Student whose attendance x « Se seta jecit 
Sor i may be Placed on disciplinary probation fc " 
"a 12 additional semester hours of work. 


im 1 > 2 after a 12-semester- 
hour dent Whose Cumulative QPI remains below 2.00 afte 
Petiog of 


Tobation will be suspended. 
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A student suspended for poor scholarship may not register for course W 
even as an auditor. The student may apply for readmission after the pr 
either the fall or the spring semester following suspension. Evidence must 
be presented to the Director of Allied Health Administration, through 
propriate program director, demonstrating that the student is now bettet 
pared to pursue college-level course work. Any student suspended twice 
poor scholarship will not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the approval of 
student's advisor, the course instructor, and the Director of Allied Heat 
ministration. Permission to withdraw from the University, however, 
be granted to a student who does not have a clear financial record (set oft 
drawals and Refunds," pages 59—60). The deadline for withdrawal 
course will fall exactly four weeks from the first day of registration 
semester.* And 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Office of "LI 
Health must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course 
instructor does not constitute an official withdrawal. 


Changes in Program of Study 
onces Allied Ht 
Changes Within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ A cours? 


Programs—Students may not substitute one course for another, drop wl 
(see “Withdrawal” above), or change their status from credit to audit "TL 
to credit without the approval of their advisor, the course instructo® 
Director of Allied Health Administration. colles 
Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to anothe yn? 
school, or division must be made to the Office of Admissions. A mar pd” 
30 semester hours earned in the Division of University and Summer > yg 
may be applied toward a baccalaureate degree in The School of 
Health Sciences. 


Credit ' 

CO. i compl 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory ^ ac 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced stand 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divis 


Auditing gy 
Ith progai qd 
nstructoh f Aj 


peti o 


A student who has been admitted to any one of the allied hea! 
register as an auditor in a class, with the permission of the 1 
as the approval of the faculty advisor and the Director of A 
ministration. An auditor receives no academic credit and is not Te iv " 
active part in the class or to pass examinations. A student who re uii 
sion to audit a course may not repeat it later for credit. The on-cà 

rate is applied to audited courses. 


* Except for off-campus military students. 
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Balance Sheet 


After 
Ea udent has been admitted and registers in a particular program, the 
ES Allied Health Administration will issue a balance sheet showing the 

A resi completed and the requirements still to be met for the degree. 
^ alance sheet i A % EY "i PTUS á . 

Objectives, ce sheet is issued only if the student changes major or degree 


Ti 
"anscripts of Record 


The Office of the 


Registrar will issue official transcripts of student records upon 
* Tequest of a P ite 


Re of $5 : Student or former student who has a clear financial record. 

ate Ordered. I$ charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts 

transcri N at the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two 
Pls, and a $.50 fee is charged for each additional transcript. 


Con i 
tinuous Enrollment P 


0 
er Wied in a de 
Olled and actively 


rocedures 


gree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
Semester of engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
the Student the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Should 

R'anted me continuous enrollment at the University and not request and 

below) 1 fave of absence (see below), or be assigned to inactive status 
Aply for ra z the Office of Allied Health Administration, he or she must 
lation, > Admission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regu- 
Abply cre ~ in force. A student who plans to attend another institution and 
Written Sada earned toward graduation from this University must first secure 

val from the Office of Allied Health Administration. 


L 
EAVE OF ABSENCE 
Ould 
Or gh, * Student find it necess 


the n submit à petitio 
Quest, "^ ^I director and t 


ary to interrupt active pursuit of the degree, he 
n, along with a Continuous Enrollment Form, to 
à leave of a he Director of Allied Health Administration re- 
de ndar year absence for a specific period of time, generally limited to 
N ies witt, A degree student who discontinues active enrollment in 

leave w Without being granted a leave of absence, or a student granted 
= absence not return to active study at the close of the period of ap- 
of ge Wirements the apply for readmission and be subject to the regulations 

bsence, en in effect. Students are assessed no fees while on leave 


l 
Na IVE STATUS 
Student 

Q m 

app ettollment "Forest permission to be placed on inactive status. A Continu- 
itra ed the im "T this purpose should be initiated by the student and 
mig On during ? stare director and the Director of Allied Health Admin- 
ingt On, if approved registration period for the semester involved.* Such per- 
` 9n Universit ca, will maintain a student's enrollment at The George Wash- 
OR P Y. Inactive status will also allow a student to take approved 


stud, : : 
they have ents will receive Continuous Enrollment Forms in the mail automatically, 
maintained continuous enrollment at this University. 
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ep er k js 
course work at another institution and have that credit applied toward his? 
her remaining degree requirements. 


Graduation Requirements 


: ICT ad > i ng alll 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Graduating 


health students may participate in the annual May commencement cere | 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. | 
To be recommended for graduation by the Faculty, a student must have ^ 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he ut 
registered; have completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, resi 
and other requirements for the degree for which he or she is registered: qu 
free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either for "d 
work or for continuous enrollment, is required for the semester OF sv 
session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. k 
st | 
| 


Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation Form 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for t e 
mester or summer session of the senior or final year.* for ih | 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements | 
particular degree for which he or she is registered. gta 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree - ! 
on pages 60—62, 64, and 65. "mL 

Residence—Students must complete a minimum of 18 semester pn^] 
course work in their major for the Associate in Science degree and à "T 
of 30 semester hours of course work in their major for the Bachelor of m | 
degree while registered in the School of Medicine and Health Scien L 
requirement applies to students transferring within the University 8$ 


mus! 
last 


to students transferring from other institutions. 
Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the ri 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct 


fp 
fuse 
sht to Të 
Ft has be? f 


satisfactory. 


WITH DISTINCTION 


: pet” 
Students in the allied health programs must have a QPI of 3.50% ee 
all course work taken at this institution to be eligible for a baccalal T. | 
gree conferred with distinction. Students must also have completed - 
half of the courses required for the degree at this institution. 


Certificate Requirements 


jet? ^ | 
Certificates will be awarded to those students who successfully we 14 
the requirements in one of the following programs: Medical Techn of ph? 
clear Medicine Technology,t Nurse Practitioner, Nurse Anesthesi^ por 
cian Assistant. In addition to completing all the stated require’ to 
certificate, students must also be free from all financial indebte 
University. a 
d their deg 


* Except for off-campus military students, who pay when they have complete 
ments. 


t On-campus students only. 


FEES 


INS `O JND /IRGRADUATE 
AND FINA! AL » - 
UD 


f ;RAMS 
ENTS IN ALLIED HEALTH PROGRA 


e eration of the | 
f the cost of the oper | i) 
» | ——— “and gifts from alumni and | 
p , > `C A - c ` d 
es paid by c a endowment funds, grants, and g 
Diversity ncome fror c d - | 
; . > difference. t : 82 su | 
Tiends of the institution make up y rie a were adopted for the 19$ m 
i i financial regula 
e following fees and financ on 
d ic ye: 82-83. 
*T sessions and the academic year 1982- 


| 

Tuition Fees 

*Full-tim 
te 


€ on-c 
E. x 


> each semes- 
i 12: er quoc antenas hone) sgh aee yt Y^ 
died me - . II 


| 
mo 2 180.00 | 
linpus program, for each semester hour ............. i ees 160.00 

MS, for each semester hour ............. e 


i campus) | 
students registered on c 
University Center Fee (charged all students reg 
or Students registe 


Part-time on-c 
Ummer Sessic 


semester hours on campus: ath | 
i ‘ ore se | 
red for 11 or mc i | 
ach Semester i d . ~ : a campus: p 
or Students registered for less than 11 s s der 
Or each Semester hour for which the studen 


m i itional fees, 
Mom. Xp ur Arts and Sciences, addition a " 
en e a pls ke gm gruss ry indicated in the course ur 
such as laboratory d material fees, are charged as n leis are’ toad TA the 
ions in the Undergraduate and Graduate app éd te Oro pujas when the 
Semester and Unless Otherwise indicated, may be de A rbd ac ote nor i 
ain is paid in this manner. If breakage of appara al student will be required tc 
amount Provided for in the laboratory fee, the - qx d 
"Y suc additional charges as are determined by the 


iix $10.00 
MEN t E 25.00 
"thelor o galactic te 
‘sidence Hall Fees (see pages 15-16) 
Spec; s 20.00 
"lal Fees and Deposits D sim $03 ts 1:990 0d 
PPlication f hadia Na tenente - 
ee (nonrefundable) ust. : x rad 
ad eac entering € 
vanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each e enn. 100.00 
Nitteg f *ti ?raduate scidedt daas E hall 
using Tem over: ble dade! each applicant for residence 200.00 
> Donrefundable, ch: gals To Gore nto rozan De 200 
Space MEL LL salé aAA d 6.00—12.0 
thes teas NE sagt. =e 
“SION tests (When required)... scone s éhigumd patit i 2 
Lu "'tistration fee, for failure to register o À An TSS Ss 
a Ayment “Pa f Fees," below) ............. em E ance 
Financi ntate T ament rih T —— 35.00 
f reinstatement fee, for reinstatem ! " BELOW) cisa ai 
x -Payment of fees (see “Pay ment of Fees, 
Returned 


inco ~ Check fee, Charged a stu 
d — OIllete. Or returned by the 
^ ae 


able ; annual tuitio, 
Pon.” three - 

tion of the 
Prograr 


Ww B ^ i riy drafted, 
ident hose check is imprope l 
e 
ba nk for any reason | phos m 
ractitioner and Physi ssi Programs is $7,350.0 pay- 
iti ician Assistant i 
or bef egistration for each semester. The Summer Sessions 
ore reg 


emester 
a full regular semeste 


m for the Nurse P 
installments on 
ns is Considered 
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Special departmental examination fee, to qualify for receiving credit (ad- (i 
vanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both — T 

Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ....................... m 

English test for foreign students (when required) ................. ennt 

Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 00! 
by the deadline set by the instructor* ......... EE ATEEN 


Tränetript 100 | <....<ccscssecscevscosssssoscoovesce stocononetanespestsonnanercsenetesswosssssseesen basses - 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for th E] 
first two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy 200 

Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification Card ...................«« 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each studen y 
the following privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni 65 
Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium P 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise spec! d i 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) mi 
to University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student P 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws Or is 

from the University. 


Payment of Fees 


s are po) 


No student is permitted to complete registration until all charge 
until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition and fees fof d 
semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cashier at the Ur 
each registration. Checks should be made payable to George Washingt er, 
versity, with the student identification number in the upper left-hand co zd 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and main 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges gr 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred pa) 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registrat 
ting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees P3 pelo” 
advance) at the time of registration, and the remaining half on of sN 
Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semejon 
deferred payment is permitted for the summer sessions, with the exe a 
full-time students in the Nurse Practitioner and Physician Assistant wil” 
Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the unpaid balanc 
charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A P ple 
payment plan is also available. Please note that students will not eal [i 
receive their certificate in any program until the Office of Allied f | 
ministration receives notification of clearance from the Student Accoun | 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 8°" cgp 0 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitte w 
ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges A 
value of the tuition awards by $800.00 or more. Under such circum 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from eed P| 


at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à 
rore 


Me 


ment contract. to 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be au 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest © d” 


k 
t chee 
* A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester mus 


laboratory at the next laboratory period 
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Per cent Per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 


te encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 

Moe. forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 

grades a and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 

in Co Sin registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 

Ment in we until the account is settled. Financial settlement will require pay- 

teme ull of all amounts due the University in addition to a financial rein- 
nt fee of $35. 


woe Checks—A stude 


nt whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for 
ly Teason will be 


charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid 
» the student will forfeit all rights to check cashing at the Uni- 
future payments for tuition, dormitory, food service, and other 
€s will require payment by cash, certified check, or money order. 


versity, and 
Pecial fe 


Pre 
Paid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Seve 

I ; 

mo al commercial Programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 
R nthly basi 


S are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
licy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
= he following: 

"etd Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


Richard C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Ston, Mass. 02100 


"Quirieg to t 


p Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
© Universit 


9f aps... Y's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
PPlications 


to these various pr ) S “ill t hé py provide uid- 
st i 3 C grams but wi e ap to 1 g 
and pa rents, 


W 
Îthdrawals and Ref 


lcati : 
Ule my he for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 


unds 


tification ^ai in Writing to the Director of Allied Health Administration. 
Page 54), 9 an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," 
la authori 


hition Char, =~ Withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
Or the fall Bes and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
Ne And spring semesters: 

Oplete witha, 


awal from the University:* 
Mhdrawas dat s. 


Withdrawal d ed on or before Saturday of the first week of classes .......... 9096 

Withdrawal ated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes ........75% 

ithdrawa] fae 9n or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes ............50% 

Ta ch Med after the fifth week of classes .......——— none 
an 1 . » 

wal by ^j in Status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 


M tween C r student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
Evis es for the origin: adjus for the 
atts Program, riginal program and the adjusted charges fo 


Se : 
‘lon; Concern; : 
Schedule Of Clase hdrwal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 


qo omm eee EET hmm 
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* A student e 
a Course 


adjustme 
4 Justments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 


egulations 
and food se 


nrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or adds 
and continues to be in a full time program will have no financial 


Boverning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 


Tvice charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


Re 


fu iei 
fund nd policies of the University 


8 as adopted by the 
1 no | 
Cas / 

Classes, SY 


are in conformity with guidelines for re- 
American Council on Education 


ill tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 


Authorizatio 


Student wh n to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 


Stud © does not hav e 
ug are encouraged t 
g Arrangements in the 


a clear financial record 


o provide their own cash funds until they can make 


community. 
ANCIAL Am 
or full r 
“tim e : 

Program o " undergraduate students, George Washington University has a 
. in; 4. : " P a j " 

lime emplo nancial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part- 
Ucipates ope 9r any combination of these resources. The University par- 
Portunity hs ational Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Op- 
on the basis ^ and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded 
of leader, ot the student's scholastic record, financial need, and qualities 


Ship, Comple 


Tom the Office te information concerning financial assistance is avail 
‘Shingto “ice of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
do n, D.C. 20052 

Cation s Pe time the 
nanc: 


- Students intending to apply for financial aid should 
, Sy return the completed application form, since all appli 
lal aid must be filed by March l, regardless of whether the 


as " 
een admitted by that date 


REQU 
DU MENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE 


+ Satisf. 

is Tired fa Completion of 

aY Set e degre 

tribute the requiremes si 
as follows 


IN SCIENCE 


a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work 
Associate in Science; some programs, however, 
i nts above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 
* Huma 
n 
ios ! Competence 
imum : 
[t) > 
l0 and | f six semester hours in E 


h l or 12 Znglish Composition (Engl 9 or 
Ours ^) Or the equivalent, plus a minimum of six semester 


ka © selecte 
Sir hities, social ected from a wide array of course offerings in the hu- 
valens el Sciences, or mathematics.* 
descri ; Clectiy 
iptio, *5 vary : 
ns for f "y, according to the program. Students should check the individual pro- 
er information 
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N 


Core Curriculum (Required Courses) 1 
nts of the | 

ghtly r^ 
is req 


The core curriculum is dictated by the specific requireme 
dividual program. The number of semester hours varies sli 
program to program, but a minimum of 48 semester hours 
| i for an Associate in Science degree. "m 
| Students who plan to pursue a baccalaureate degree are advised to plan 7. | 
associate’s degree program so that, where possible, they will satisfy tb 
requisites to the degree of their choice. | 


Scholarship Requirements | 


= ; : : ing t? 
A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course work leant it | 
degree of Associate in Science. A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50% i | 
on" 
xplanati "T | 
ptions | 


) | | for course work in the core curriculum. See pages 52-53 for e 
grading system and the QPI, and the individual program descri 
! | formation on the core curriculum. | 
| 


"T . c : be 
A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the major must ien” 


i Residence Requirement 
| factorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and He 
| 
| 


] " 

"i | MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE PROGRAM 5 
n1 : i 

Nu The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science 
babe major in medical laboratory technique is offered only to off-campus 

Iron students. 
tU 
f a Admission to Degree Candidacy p 
i General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated j 

o : 


47-49. Students who do not meet these requirements may be c ary ! 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probation We | 
of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at The Geo 
ington University with a minimum QPI of 2.50. 


Degree Requirements "d 


; 3 . T is 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours 


the course work to be distributed as follows: "4 
re ui 
and 11 or 12 (oF ^g a 


Human Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 x 
hours of coleg 


lent); 6 semester hours of college math or 3 semester 
humanities or social science elective. 19 


ae 


Aaa’ 17, ! 
Core Curriculum (Required Courses)*—Path 13, 14, 15a, 15b, 16, 
i | and Chem 9 (the latter is not included in computing the QPI). p 
Id n 8 | j 
ad: ipa alae techni 
'A ii * This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of Medical Laboratory 
: (NEC 8506). 


a -A A 
O AAS E 0c r0 
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Scholarship Requirements 


Stud 
ents ainta; : 
Must maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 


NUc è 
LEAR MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


The Progr. : : 
ajor E of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
-cam uclear medicine technology is offered to on-campus students and to 
Pus military students. 


A 
im to Degree Candidacy 
ene r 
47-49. Aeduirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
Tegister ^a Icants must be at least 18 years of age by the time they first 
commendation et in the program. A personal interview and two letters of 
Mpany the in "jn previous instructors, advisors, or employers should ac- 
Ments m, y Pp Ication.* Students who do not meet the standard require- 
factory com i Considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satis- 
Wor on E ction of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of course 
PI of 2.50 residence at The George Washington University with a minimum 


Requirements 


© satisf 
, Ausfacto we 
wired, ong “a pton of at least 60 semester hours of course work is 
her cou . and HCS 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all 


TSes p 
Huma In nuclear medicine technology. 
len. ~ Comper 
ed Semester. hour’ semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the equiva- 
Mester ho TS of social Science (general psychology is recommended); and 
Cor, C urs of humanities, 
15. g, riculu . 
8,82 93, 94 a en Courses)t—Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 
tud p Requirement; 
ents 
must mai : 
al n ; 
C ntàin an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 
"ttificate 
A cen: 
Ttifi ‘ 
the ren Cate will be awarded to . 
Ted Courses į 9 On-campus students who successfully complete 


n the Nuclear Medicine Technology program. 


APblicati 


A Pplicat; 
Alli Cation form 


S for on-c " e E . è 
(209 Health pro campus students are available from the Radiologic 
Mar ©3650, Thé a, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, 
SOME eadline for the return of completed applications is 
tn Pt for of 
Ned sigma i military students 


ent is ful 
filled 
by Successful completion of Nuclear Medicine Technology School 
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RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


j , è T ith ! 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with 
major in radiologic technology is offered only to off-campus military stu 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on B^ 
47-49. Students who do not meet the standard requirements may be conside 
for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of 8 
bationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residen 
The George Washington University, with a minimum QPI of 2.50. | 


Degree Requirements 


m 


The satisfactory completion of 61 semester hours is required, the course 
to be distributed as follows: 


yif 
Human Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the eq 


lent); 3 semester hours of social science; and 3 semester hours of humanities. 


1h | 
Core Curriculum (Required Courses)*—Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, n 


80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99. 


Scholarship Requirements 


cou 


Students must maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF sci | 
IN HEALTH SCIENCE 


| 
3» e us : 0 | 

The Bachelor of Science degree program in Health Science is currently 
only to Advanced Hospital Corps off-campus military students. 


Degree Requirements T 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours 15 follo% | 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health Science, distributed a$ j 


Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition; 3 


psychology; 21 hours in the humanities and social sciences. 


Subject Competencet—30 semester hours: HCS 10, 15, 16, 116, and 133 
quired, plus an additional 16 semester hours of didactic information in the 
sciences, physical sciences, and mathematics. ne 
i] 
Vocational Competencet—60 semester hours: HCS 22, 67, 68, 92, 93, 96, 10 
126b, and/or 126c, 175, 180.1 "I 
cr M sien C 
* This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of Radiologic Technology school O [4 
f This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of Advanced Hospital Corps w 
8425). , alie 
tA corresponding number of credits for approved course work in a directly applicable 
field may be substituted for HCS 175 and 180. 


RE ki 
—QUIREMEN Ts FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The sati 
8 : ; 
Wi âtisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of course 


may e required for the Bachelor of Science degree; some programs, however, 
tribut M the requirements above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 
ed as follows: 


l. 
Human Competence 


Minimum of six semester hours in English composition (Engl 9 or 10, 


and s à 
th "ra or 12 or equivalent) and 24 semester hours to be selected from 
tan Wing three general areas: humanities, social sciences, and mathe- 
ICs (algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and calculus only).* 
2, : 
Subject Competence 
À vari : 
iiias number of semester hours of didactic courses related to allied 
May. ; Sciences (see individual program descriptions). This requirement 
m Include the biological, physical, and natural sciences (or mathe- 
cs, for off-campus military students only). 
9 
ational Competence 
A vari 
iable ype . ' 
lated e number of semester hours in vocational competence skills re- 
Se the major (see individual program descriptions). 
holars 
hi k 
res P Requirements 
Nimy 
leading to s e mulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course work in programs 


259 is : the Bachelor of 
of the Tequireq f 
for ; e Bradin 

mati 


Science degree. A minimum cumulative QPI of 

Or core curriculum courses. See pages 52-53 for explanation 

nd iin and the QPI, and the individual program descriptions 
€ core curriculum. 


n 
um of 30 semeste 
Pleted in resid 


D 
ICAL TECHNOL Oc 


r hours of course work in the major must be satis- 
€nce in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


7Y PROGRAM 


e satisfa 
for the degree omPletion of 120 semester hours of course work is required 
Reside chelor of Science with a major in medical technology. 

mi "ce Requirement 
B ‘imum 
ton Scien stmester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 
Year Pay dical techno] ae major in medical technology, including the 12- 
OE h 12 (1221 d program at the University Hospital in the fourth 
MPa miliar I 77 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, and 133). 

Man Ompetence a aureate Candidates may include mathematics in nbi censa Bd 


65 


i 
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Curriculum 


| 1. First Three Years 


À XX 


Engl Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12. 2 enu 
Humanities: Six semester hours selected from one of the following com- 
binations: Art 31-32, 71-72; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113; 
163-64; Engl 51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 191-92; Fren 51- 
60, 91-92; Ger 51-52, 103-4; Mus 3-4; Phil 50 and 7h 
111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 162, or 172; Rel 9-19 
59-60, 21-22, or 23 and 9; Slav 71, 91-92; Span 5-7" | 
91-92; SpDr 45, 49, 133, 143, 144, 165, 166, 192 sv | 
Math: Math 30 ..........ssececceceeceocseccoeoceococesoosssoososescssoosooencoescsn t SN f 
Science: BiSc 11-12, 111; Micr 129 
Four semester hours selected from BiSc 104, 127, 1^, 
145, 148, 155, 163, 164, 165 ad 
Chem 11-12, 22, 50 
Social Science: Six semester hours selected from one of the following eo 
binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog T 
| Hist 71-72, 39-40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91; Jour 71-1 A 
| and 115; PSc 1-2; Psyc 1 and 5, 6, 8, 22, or 29; Soc Í 


cett | 


2 or Soc 1 and any 100-level sociology course .... 


Electives: — Non-science electives ..........ssesrssrssessessossosssenenoseenenenn ene” r 
Non-science or science electives . "wo 


2. Senior Year—Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133.* "T 


| Admission to the first three years of the baccalaureate degree prog D 
$- major in medical technology does not guarantee acceptance in 
(clinical) year conducted at the University Hospital; George Was v 
who ; 
x 
Ld 


: . A a 
considered for the senior (clinical) year must apply separately pU 


Academic achievement in the sciences, personal interviews, 4 
ommendation will be used to evaluate candidates for admis 
year of study. An overall QPI of 2.00 is required in order to int 


for acceptance into the senior year. Application forms for M p 
ni 


versity students, however, are given preference. Each student 


| of the program are available from The George Washington 
of Admissions. Applicants for the senior year of study must apf iredi 
to the Director of the Medical Technology program, 2300 Eye 15. 
Washington, D.C. 20037, (202) 676-2945, no later than Decem 


Certificate 


te the 
A certificate will be awarded to students who successfully comple 


D (clinical) year program in Medical Technology. » 
must 


" id : dents 
* All courses in the senior (clinical) year constitute the core curriculum. Stu 
minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 in these courses in order to graduate. 
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NURSE PRACTITIONER PROGRAM 

Admissig n to Degree Candidacy p 
i e candi state 

The eneral requirements for admission to degree pyr j-— N^ 

Pages 47-49, Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of SN en. aiu. Al 

the Urse Practitioner program must also meet the following p 

be “onsidered for admission: 


i ri rerall QPI 
à graduate of an accredited school of nursing with an overall Q 
Of at least 2.00 or the equivalent. 


Be a licensed r 


egiste I ~ stat U trust ter ritor y, 
gi tered nurse in at least one state, * 
0 


T the District of Columbia. 
ave a 

tal and/ 
Pplican 


à i : actice in hospi- 
minimum of two years' experience in nursing practice i P 
or ambulatory settings. fes 
y i j at least one 
ts must Submit three letters of recommendation 2 eet ia 
© Completed by a supervisor; the remainder may be s the apelisac?’s 
d or former instructors or by colleagues who are familiar wi ) 
"pdccare-relateq experience. 
*ference will be give 
Bements 
Program to be empl 


Scholars; 


* , ates for a 
Rach Scholarship requirements are stated on page ne program 
hai elor o cience degree with a major in the Nurse Practitior Yon 
Co ; Maintain à cumulative QPI of 2.00 and a cumulative QPI of 2.5 

te Urticulum, 


. Thy ^ 

to applicants who show evidence of having c^ 
n z ' » - : 
oyed as a nurse practitioner upon completion 


P Requirements 


e 


» age —51. In addi- 
im, i provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages mer i E 
E ts may receive up to 60 semester hours of ae prea e 
| i i i ysical, na ; 
biologi ul Completion of nursing school or courses in the phy —À 
tameg ^ Sciences which are applied toward subject rs ma emn s 
Mitos reais from other institutions may be applied towar 

j uire z 

Wireg ur ements. No adv 


" 
anced standing, however, will be granted for re 


A T^ Requirement 
mi . 

Deeg um of 45 Semest 
te ence in the 
Requirements 

e : | | 
tr he tory eompletion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 

Progr, Degree f om 

"Oram, 0 


i actitioner 
achelor of Science with a major in the Nurse Practi 
uma C Work is distributed as follows: 

0, 
(Rag) 9 "€ pete 


ip "nce— 30 semester hours: 
or 12); 


i j om- 
er hours of course work in the major must be c 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


: : tion 
6 semester hours in English — 
24 semester hours in the humanities, social sc j 
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y 
or mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and calculus). HCS 109 and 
may be included as social science electives. di 
Subject Competence—45 semester hours of course work in the biological, phys? 
natural, and nursing sciences. 

Vocational Competence*—45 semester hours as follows: 
Clinical Health Sciences—HCS 125, 134, 137, 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
Anat 115; Micr 128; Path 129; Phyl 111. 


147, | 


Required Clinical Rotations—HCS 153, 154, 157. ff 


Elective Clinical Rotations—Selected from the following: HCS 165, 110 
179, 180 


Certificate " 
A certificate will be awarded to students upon completion of the 
courses in the Nurse Practitioner program. 


Applications 
ppiic s V 


Application forms are available from the Nurse Practitioner Progr aed 
25th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-4276. Comp 
plications should be returned no later than March 30. 


NURSING ANESTHESIA PROGRAM | 
Admission to Degree Candidacy " 


! 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are ge” 
pages 47—49. In addition, candidates for the Bachelor of Science dee f 
a major in the Nursing Anesthesia program must fulfill the follo ! 
requisites to be considered for admission: 
1. Complete successfully high school or college-level mathe 
mathematics or algebra). 
2. Complete successfully two semesters of college-level general 
(General Chem I and II). licants A 
3. Be graduates of a state-approved school of nursing. Appl ui 


en > r al 
also have completed a minimum of twelve months of practic 


matics d 


in critical-care nursing. rust 
4. Be a licensed registered nurse in at least one state, US. t i 
or the District of Columbia. pesia at omy 
5. Satisfy the admissions requirements of the school of anest at 


mas . A . : > o; 
the affiliated hospitals prior to being admitted to the prog 


George Washington University. 


Scholarship Requirements { 

b r 4 " ursing H m 
Students must maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in all y mig 
courses taken in the first two semesters. Any student who M in orde! 
2.50 average may be required to take additional course wor culum: 
tain a minimum 2.50 average in the 30 hours of the core curr 


* All courses listed under vocational competence constitute the core curriculum. 
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Advanced Standing 


The Benera] 
49.51 
lence a 
Anesth 


Provisio y » of ] I 'ed t nd ng re stated on pages 
ancec 1 g arc c 
isi for aw arding C adv S 
)VISIOnS C € € I 
n addition 


Pply for the 
esia program: 
Students who 
Brams and whc 


p " ape 
the f yw y 0e I r a O sut ject con p " 
i he a Ca I ! 
M > criteria in nies 
"T wing Specific c v 
s f Sci nce degree with a may in the Nursing 
Bachek of Scienc 


ir > )- th ee-vear nur in ~h ) ro- 
[ t W I ‘ea sing scnoc l p 
jua es of twc o ee-yeal u : scs u 
are gra é l Pe i 
hav h la minimum of twelve months c pra » 
ave ad a t actical e 


15 hours of advanced 
i "ceive o 45 hours 
Perience in critical-care nursing may receive up t 
Standing credit in Nursing. TNT NIST. 
2 Students who have earned a B S. degree in ! £ y 
sre Nursing. i UP 
hours of advanced standing credit in Sibi se we ddl 
: Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists wil : iro os oy 
© " ` " seking awarc : ALII 
On an individual basis. Students seeking DE aoo Meo 
Sedit on the basis of previous anesthesia work expe 
Strate evidence of clinical competence. Rules le E 
) » € J 
dent Who graduated from nursing school nx : niei iai Lr 
five year này 
"i Not been active in nursing during the last five y 
lake £ 


egents ex- 
: state Board of Rege 

ins onal League of Nursing or New York State Bk 

“Minations, 


Hence Requirement 


A minimum of 30 sem 
Pleteg in resid 


j è com- 
i e major must be co 
ester hours of course work in the major 
Sidence in th 


i - Sciences. 
€ School of Medicine and Health Scie 
y m en hours is required 
Ty emester hours i 
f p isfacto completion of a minimum of 120 ae Sheree) medias 
e. de achelor of Science degree with a major in the ? g 
To, g L 
sam, Ourse Work is distributed as follows: 
Hu 


: 6 semester hours in English gapan 
or 12). 3 —5 hours in psychology; -— kg ac: 
= p. zebra, geometry, 
aY Umanities, social sciences, or mathematics (algebra, gec 
» and calculus), 


i ice hysical, 
i e biological, phy 
b l competence o Semester hours of course work in the 
al Ursing Sciences. 


Y Competence p semester hours as follows: 
*ar [. ery 
Anes 19 , 


`S 134; Phyl 111, 
10, 111; Anes/Phar 191, 195; Anat 115; HCS 13 y 


icult in residence, 
complete Year I (that is, the core curricin i. ^ 
| a i ‘ 'ertifie egistered Nurs 
tistg y aimu cumulative QPI of 2.50. Certified ^: a Mw ON 
| ini C - as 
Pletion oo Year II of clinical course work on the 
facto Since T course work, 
ID leti on 
esia, 


mpetence, and satis- 
demonstrated clinical competence 
of an oral and 


mice l 
i X of clinica 
or written examination in the area 
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Certificates 

x E a of 
A certificate will be awarded to students upon successful completion 
required courses in the Nursing Anesthesia program. 


Applications ji 
Application forms are available from the Nursing Anesthesia Progr ug 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-3543. Complet 
cations must be returned no later than May 15. 


PHYSICIAN ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


Le i jori” 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a ma aa 
Physician Assistant program is offered to on-campus students and to e 
military students and requires the satisfactory completion of 120 
hours of course work. 


Admission Requirements 


The general requirements for admission to the program are sate on 
47—49. In addition, applicants must submit evidence of satisfactory si f 
of psychology: 

general biologi i 


); comig eo 


of two semesters of general chemistry, two semesters 
semesters of biological sciences (the latter may include 
omy, microbiology, or zoology but will not include botany 
one year (2,000) hours of patient care experience; and three letters 
mendation. A personal interview is also required. * 


Scholarship Requirements T 
Scholarship requirements are stated on page 65. Candidates for an 
Bachelor of Science with a major in the Physician Assistant a i 
maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.00 for course work taken in t cow j 


Assistant program. A cumulative QPI of 2.50 is required for the mpl 

the core curriculum (see below). Each student must successfully Bios P 

courses for which he or she is registered in any given semester 

allowed to advance to the next semester. 

Residence Requirementt d” 

A minimum of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical pori g 

major must be completed in residence at the School of Medici 

Sciences. 

Advanced Standing "m^ 
r advanced 


Advanced standing does not apply to courses in the majo for 8 9 
toward the baccalaureate degree, however, may be awarded a ith ? 
course work completed previously at another academic institutio 
mum grade of C. 


* Not applicable to off-campus military students 


t Off-campus military students should consult page 71 for residence requirements 


ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 71 
= Requirements* 


Sati > . 
the glory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required for 
Achelor of Science degree with a major in the Physician Assistant pro- 

H ' Ourse work is distributed as follows: 

1 . 
Wann Competence- -30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition (Engl 9 or 
Manitic 9r 12); 24 hours of course work selected from the three following areas: 
Caleutus) Social sciences, or mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
Sube, 

lect z s 

atic Be Vocational Competence—92 semester hours: 

Phyl 111 th Sciences Anat 115: Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path 129, 152: Phar 158; 


Bic ci. ,. 

15), Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 119, 125,t 134,t 137, 140, 145, 146, 147, 148 

Clin; " 

Or er o Clerkship HCS 160,t 163,1 166, 169, 172,t 175,t 178, 198, 199. 
*Quired Courses. HCS 113, 116. 


, 


Certificate 


Adis 
rtifi : ; 
'quireq Cale Will be awarded to students upon successful completion of the 


Urses in the Physician Assistant program. 
tions 


APplicati 
Catio i d 
25 S n forms are available from the Physician Assistant Program, 1229 
Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-4034, beginning each 
^ : ompleted applications should be returned no later than 
d nday in February. 
FF-CA 
eB Eros MILITARY STUDENTS 
a 
Bram ; Delor of 


Science De 
ocan also Offered to off-c 


us 
Ry Program must co 


gree with a major in the Physician Assistant pro- 
ampus military personnel. Military students in the 


man C. mplete the following courses: 

om xy 
MER t hon Ice—30 Semester hours: 6 semester hours in English composition; 
Subject S in the humanities and social sciences. 


Ree Hea hoo Competence—90 semester hours: 
"5 Clinica, €." C65—HCS 111, 120, 121, 151.1 
0 erkship SCS 109, 127,¢ 128,t 129,t 134,t 137, 146, 147, 148. 
wie €quired co CS 167,t 169, 172,t 174,t 189 or 199, 190, 191, 192, 198. 
or a courses A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic course 
Sch meat will be ated In the areas of biological and physical sciences. This re- 
ool (NEC 8425 Satisfied by successful completion of Advanced Hospital Corps 
lor, ^"^ OF Comparable course work. 

OGic S : 

à CIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
am leading to the 
Nees and Ad 
120 semest 
®chnologists į 


degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in 
ministration requires the satisfactory completion 
er hours of course work. This program is designed 


a n diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medi- 
t Da Quire Military stude. 
tts ents, nts should refer to Off-Campus Military Students section below for 
Currie, l 
mum courses, which must be completed with a cumulative QPI of 2.50. 


£2 228% 


ALIE. 
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cine technology, ultrasound, or radiation therapy technology who wish to% 
tinue their education at the baccalaureate level. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 
pages 47—49. In addition, students applying to the program must be regist? 
technologists or registry-eligible within the first academic semester. A Pê 
interview and two letters of recommendation from previous instructo 
visors, or employers should accompany the application. 


Advanced Standing 


A maximum of 48 semester hours of advanced standing may be granted ub 
the following conditions: js 
l. If the student's technical training was completed within the last | 
years. However, the student must have maintained a QPI of at 
percent from a program in radiologic technology, nuclear medicin 
nology, or radiation therapy (accredited by the Joint Review CO 
on Educational Programs in Radiologic Technology, Nuclear al 
Technology, or Radiation Therapy of the Council on Medical EGU 
of the American Medical Association). 

2. If the student has been certified as an American Registered Techn J 
Nuclear Medicine Technologist, or Radiation Therapy Technologist 
If the student becomes registry-eligible during his or her first & F 
semester at The George Washington University. Fi 

à 


we 


Scholarship Requirements 


Y 
"uu 

Scholarship requirements are stated on page 65. Students must main P 
cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum.* # 
4 

Degree Requirements : 


Human Competence—A minimum of 30 semester hours is required, including y 
102, 105; Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; Soc 1; 6 hours of social siema 
6 hours of humanities. Recommended electives include Engl 101; Hum 26; x 
Soc 129; SpDr 111, 121. "t; 
Subject and Vocational Competence—A total of 92 semester hours is red mdi 
these, a maximum of 48 semester hours is allowed for course work in añ "T 
Medical Association approved program in either diagnostic radiologi¢ to ois 
nuclear medicine technology, or radiation therapy technology. The rem 
semester hours consist of the following required courses: 190. a 

Radiologic Sciences—ClEn 101; Rad 092, 167, 171, 175, 176, or 177, 140, ! 

Radiologic Administration—HSA 142, 153, 154, 170; Psyc 144; Rad 

or 147 or 149; Soc 124. 


Applications 


aith Prol) 
Application forms are available from the Radiologic Allied Health g sbo 
2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-3650, 
be completed and returned no later than March 1 each year. 


* That is, all courses listed under Subject and Vocational Competence, 


Health Programs 


Students should 
allied health 


and Sciences 


consult with their academic advisor on required courses for 
Students that are offered either by Columbian College of Arts 
as pr by the School of Government and Business Administration. 
Provide im Coordinators in the Office of Allied Health Administration will 
Program c in choosing electives appropriate for the student s particular 
ities bhatt ese may be selected from a wide array of offerings in the human- 

C" ematics, and social sciences. See the University's Undergraduate and 

ate Bulletin for a complete list of course descriptions. 

* 


Of 
"cam 
ing ej Mpus Military students 


lective should consult with the program coordinator for assistance in select- 
5 and required course 


s at other institutions, 


f~ i a ni e 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| The School of Medicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions of th® 
| versity by making available to nonmedical students certain undergradua ; 
graduate courses in the following departments: anatomy, biochemistry, 
biology, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. The courses list 
sent those offered as of September 1981 and are subject to change. 
versity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


of P 
The Staff of Instruction listed under each department and at the back 


| STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
| 
! Bulletin is current as of July 1981. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


| A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates the ? f 
semester hours of credit which may be earned. Five semester hor i 
per four-week elective period are granted for all fourth-year COU 


M.D. program. under 
git 


Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are for first- and second-year U for 
uate Allied Health students. Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are the 
and fourth-year undergraduate Allied Health students. Courses in 
science departments numbered from 201 to 400 are for candidates fof te 
degree and for students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: m 
courses numbered from 201 to 400 are primarily for candidates for t 

| degree. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
md 
The following abbreviations are used by the University for course 
R 
D 


Acct Accounting Art Art 
AmCv American Civilization ArTh Art Therapy 
Anat Anatomy Bioc Biochemistry of 
Anes Anesthesiology BiSc Biological yer tjon 
| Anth Anthropology BAd Business Admin 
ApSc Applied Science Cart Cartography 


Chem 
CHa 


CE 
Clas 


Chemistry 

Child Health and Development 
Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Clinical Engineering 

Computer Science 


Dermatology 
Econ onomics 
me Ucation 
EE ucation Policy 
EA Electrical Engineering 


ngineering Administration 
Ngineering Science 

English 

English as a Foreign Language 


me Dvironmental Health 
enl Environmental Studies 
Fog Experimental Humanities 
Fren gie Sciences 
Tench 
X Genetics 
Gisa Geobiology 
Geodesy 
Gel Geo aphy and Regional Science 
Germanic Languages and 
Gem Iteratures 
HCS erontology 
RSA Health Care Sciences 
Hist *alth Services Administr ation 
BKLs History 
paman Kinetics and 
ldis : eisure Studies 
lar Tne disciplinary Courses 
lta] ternationa] Affairs 
Jann poian 
Jour apanese 
Pa Journalism 
Met Law 
Math Management Science 


Mg Mathematics 
Map, Mednunical Engineering 
Cal and Public Affairs 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Oceanography 

Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communications 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Radiological Sciences 
Radiology 

Regulatory Policy 
Religion 

Service-Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Surgery 


Telecommunication 


Operations 
University 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Urology 
Women's Studies 


— 


tm ÀÀ99 
tamen ret ini aH Camino cn e IRL TUTUP Pm t re i yen 


t 
Anatomy - 


Chairman. R.S. Snell 


: , s e R 3. Snell 
Professors E.N. Albert, F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, M.J. Koering, R.S. Snel 
rof, 


essorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, M.W. Brightman, T.S. Rent. Slaby 
§SOciate Professors K.E. Johnson, D.B. Parsons (Re searc t1), F.J. Slaby 
“sociate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, M.F. Ericksen 
SSistany 


Professors RC. Bohn. K.D. Pev sner, J.M. Rosenstein, R.J. Walsh 


t$ Staff 
ls Anatomy for New Health Practitioners (3) /, including musculoskeletal, 
Gross and microscopic structure of human body, "- u areia on urinary, 
nervous, endocrine, cardiovascular, Fesperenory, m prosected ana- 
and reproductive systems. Laboratory work is limite 
2 tomical demonstrations. 


Snell and Staff 
Fe Anatomy (6) Regional dissections of adult aa supple 
mented with lectures and x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. ‘ K Johnson 

20 uman Developmental Anatomy (1) . 
Formerly Embryology — sis 
Las Brom En Origin 20 development of human bodys — 
On vaiue of embryology in interpreting anatomical anoma - T ore 
204 *uroanatomy (2) 


>S f central nerv- 
Or graduate students. Gross and microscopic aene praka credit for 
9US System and special senses. Students who have rece 


1 er Fall) 
Anat 204 may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory ont = Staff 
205 uman Microscopic Anatomy (3) sells, tissues, and organs 
Or graduate students. Microscopic structure of D nae | 
20s Of the human body. 1 aboratory i $20. (Fall) Koering 
anning Electron Microscopy (2 ; ration of scan- 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, — Laboratory 
ning electron microscope, and interpretation of e c Anat 
fee, $30. Enroliment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent regis ~ 
à (Fall) 
208 Compar. 


ote T. Johnson 
ative Vertebrate Neurology (1) Lad vadens GE 
Or graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the verte 
209 pre duisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) Allan 
9 The Use of Audioy isual Techniques in Anatomy (2) IM rorem 
For Braduate students. Preparation of a significant - MATT n . 
22N some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Sp A 
*urobiology (3) HT ded aum 
9r graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. E peti 
Vey of the structure and function of the human nervous system. 
Clinica] 


*213 demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. aut 
ross Anatomy (6) 
^» Mier Staff 
: KTOSCODc Anatomy (3) ‘ 
"215 (Fall) ' 


u Staff 
man Develo tal Anatomy (1) 
A (E m Pmental , A 
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| y 
221-22 Seminar (1-1) ui afl 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special og 
by guest lecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students e 


aged to attend. (Academic year) w 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) iolof? 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to bi 

materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) mi 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) ua P 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolution 
racial differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spt 
i 253 Brain Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh and R doc 
| Lectures on interactions of the CNS with muscular, sensory, and en 1 
systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects will be t 


(Spring) no 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) tal y 
Dissection of the midgestational human fetus. Comparison of f yi 
adult structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedi 
$10. (Spring) and”? 

255 Tissues of the Body (1) Albert sg 

| Detailed current information on various organ systems. Prerequist® 

214 or equivalent (Spring) 
256 Teratology (1) - K. 
Etiology and mechanisms of common congenital malformations 


| 
| enrollment. po! 


| 260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) e 

| Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship t0 

| microscopic techniques. (Spring) Kor 
261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) eparatio® p 


mission oy P 


interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Ad 2 
n: Anat 


i sion of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio P 
oratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) Jl and 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Sne ^3 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussion® yg" 
l reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonme 
$10. (Spring) j| 
' 


| Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; PT 
| 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) - | 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussion” gud 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonm " 
$10. (Spring) Al 

265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (5) os © 
Investigation into clinical problems concerning atheroscler 
elective periods. : 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) . jons, "^ 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; me st 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonm w 
$10. (Spring) gnell a0? 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower . 

| Extremit (2) i ions: 

! Detailed dios, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; dic Td 

reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonm 

$10. (Spring) 
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; : m 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) , odi T. Johnso 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with as ag 

of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enroll- 


ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 

275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) Allan 

icroscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical periods 
i. embryogenesis. Prerequisite: Anat 203. Limited enrollment. 
(Spring) 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Clures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endo- 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy (5) Snell 


gional dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. 4-week elective 
Periods. 
282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) T. Johnson 
issection of the human brain, study of slides of the central nervous sys- 
em, and an introduction to neurological research. 4-week elective 
Periods, 
Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Snell 
Jetailed Study of anatomical structures which are accessible to examina- 
Hon in the living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective 
Periods. 
Application of Audio-Visual Techniques to Anatomy (5) Allan 
tudents identify, develop, and produce an audio-visual program on a 
Clinically important facet of human anatomy: gross, microscopic, develop- 
288 oe 9r neuroanatomical, 4-week elective periods. 
"face Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 


291 Sctures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 
Pecial Projects in 


284 


285 


I Anatomy (5) Snell 
2 D dependent study on an aspect of gross anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 
esearch (arr.) Staff 
ntent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 

99 - Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 
ES emical and Morphological Techniques Slaby 


Cell Biology (3) 


echniques curre 


th : ntly used in the isolation of subcellular fractions and 
39g "va biochemical and morphological characterization. 

“arapa Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

ami - to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
399 pi, On. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Dissert s; : 

Lim; rtation Research (arr.) Sta 


Mited to ry 


(F. Octor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
ull and spri z 


ng) 


| 
| 
| 
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Professors S. Alpert, C.S. Coakley, J.B. Craft, Jr., B.S. Dunbar, 
M.W. Lichtmann, W.L. Marsh, P. Mazel, G.A. Morales, R.J. Van Ho 


H.D. Weintraub, J.E. Zimmerman 
alls 


Associate Professors A.H. Altstatt, S.S. Edelstein, A.I. Fields, R.S. Ham ah 
P.R. Holbrook, M.L.L. Kennedy, W.A. Knaus, D.S. Lee, W.A. McGil 
T.J. Nassif, T.H. Oh, M.J. Shaffer, S.R.P. Watson 

Adjunct Associate Professor R.H. Norton 

Associate Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, H.F. Nicodemus AG 

Assistant Professors M.D. Abramowitz, A.S. Anderson, M.J. Becket p. 
De Laney, M.T. Karna, G.W. Mergner, V.V. Ott, S.V. Petkov, M.M. Pol 


L.G. Welborn 


Adjunct Assistant Professors R.L. Barth, € Cc. Yu gi 
í : . a 
Assistant Clinical Professors C.A. Albert, B.E. Economopoulos, H.W. M 
T.G. Rainey 
Instructor R.I. Patel 
Courses numbered 190 through 198 are for nursing anesthesia students. 
190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) qual | 
Small discussion groups on morbidity and mortality from ac 
reported cases. Topics related to complications of anesthesia- w 
191 Respiratory Care (3) roli 


Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total P 


respiratory support m 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) 
Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual presentation. 


y 
History d 


: f : ts 
thesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional adjusumen® 
ment management, and organization. si 

193 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (4) ;ovisual pf 
At affiliated hospitals. Lecture, group discussion, and audi of % 


sentation. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, P alties 
thetic required to meet the needs of different surgical SP' 
related topics. si 


194 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (26) 
Twelve-month course at affiliated hospitals. 
and experience. The student is assigned patients, 
isters anesthesia, and follows the patients through their tota Anes 

tion. Designed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse 

si 


requirements. 
pil? 


195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) ... tng a) 
Introduction to fundamental principles used in electronic wo cart Pa 
for monitoring patient status in operating room and intens! and 
Power, biomedical voltages and transducers, blood pressum vs sit 


: inal A 
Supervised clined ggo” 
organizes a mA 


rate monitors, displays, telemetry, special purpose inst ment: 
hazards analysis techniques for technical equipment procure 
(Fall) si 
oe co CAM £ , : 
198 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) relatio? o i? 


Review of patho-physiology of major organ systems "d cir inter? 


thesia. Clinical implications of various disease states, 
with anesthetics, and effects on anesthetic management. 
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210 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) 
Participation in and observation of the various aspects of laboratory re- 


search. including anesthesia, surgery, physiology, pharmacology, and re- 
Search techniques. 


211 Biomedical Equipment Elective (2) Shaffer 
(Formerly 1 credit) 


Concepts. of operation and theoretical and practical applications of bio- 


Craft and Mergner 


medical electronic and respiratory equipment used in patient diagnosis, 
"i therapy, and monitoring. ^ (Spring) 

? Clinical Clerkship (3) Staff 
Clinical Preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
ànd adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management of patients in 
Soma, shock, and other problems which may be encountered in medical 
Practice, 1 week. Univ. Hosp., 1 week—Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. or 

ash. Hosp. Center (2-week periods throughout academic year) 
" Anesthesiology (5) Morales 


inica] experience in preoperative evaluation; surgical, obstetrical, neuro- 
Surgical anesthesia: infant and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; 
ponitoring and blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
OSp. 


381 Cardioy. 


, .'OVascular Anesthesia (5) Mergner 
Clinical 


-. experience in the total perioperative evaluation and management 
of Patients with significant cardiovascular disease (open heart, major vas- 
cular, or other surge 
dynamic monitorin 
laboratory rese 


ry). Techniques of data evaluation from major hemo- 
&. May include participation in ongoing clinical or 
arch projects. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
*urosurpical Anesthesia (5) Lee 
Gne of Clinical management of the neurologic patient in the peri- 
and = Period. Physiology and pharmacology of intracranial pressure 
and on blood flow and metabolism. Intracranial pressure monitoring 
Reurosy effects of respiratory nursing, and physiotherapy maneuvers on 
and ioe Patients. Participation in research projects in both OR 
383 e may be involved. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
stetrical Anesthesia (5) Craft 
"Nciples of the 


eli clinical management of the obstetrical patient in the peri- 
Ivery period. 


Physiologic alterations of pregnancy and perinatal phar- 
ternal-fets nücipation in the research laboratory using the chronic -— 
elective per - x * Preparation, and in clinical research projects. 4-wee 
J lods. Univ, Hosp. 
m Care Unit (5) Zimmerman 
100 and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
entilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular support, 


386 Int Mensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
Evaluate, Cae Unit (5) Staff 
anas and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
nique: re ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support tech- 
3 Med Cond Intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval 
90 Rye. er, 
Xtra 
e rem Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) Morales 
ee institutions nent arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 


terested students 


r should contact Dr. George Morales. 
or med: 
Medical Students. 


Biochemistry ED 


Chairman: A.L. Goldstein 

Professors J.M. Bailey, A.L Goldstein, D. H. Pluznik (Visiting), B.W. salt 
G.V. Vahouny 

Adjunct Professors L. Prosky, G.B. Thurman 

Clinical Professor O.I. Dodek, Jr. Rd 

Professorial Lecturers E.P. Anderson, P.H. Fishman, G. Guroff, PJ. M 
gos, C.R. Merril, A.N. Schechter, J.C. Smith, Jr., E. Steers, Jr. ph 

Associate Professors R.W. Bryant, Jr. (Research), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumal, 
Lockard (Research), T.L.K. Low (Research), G.A. Walker 

H : > " >» te I » . 
Adjunct Associate Professors J.N. Ihle, M.M. Zatz CE wW 


Assistant Professors N.R.S. Hall (Research), D. Irwin (Research), & ys 
(Research), T.W. Moody, R.A. Muesing (Research), R.S. Schulof, LY. 
derhoek (Research) chil 

101 Chemistry for Allied Health Science (2) ye 
For Allied Health students. Basic concepts of general and organ! 
istry. (Fall) wal! 

111 Biochemistry for Allied Health Science (4) and p 
For Allied Health students. Basic concepts of biochemistry 
relation to the allied health field. (Fall) nd 99, 

*201 Medical Biochemistry (8) Walker : ps? 
For medical students only. Lecture and laboratory; emphasis 1 
principles and their relation to medicine. (Fall) kam 

205 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) m 


dent 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu "d 


phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular orges ring) 
application of these processes to evaluation of function. (SP » 


T. ll, 
207 Human Nutrition (1) Gallo, Treadwe™ 
Seminar course for medical students. Application of nutrition 


to clinical problems. (Spring) * 
208 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) ive pei 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elec 

at other institutions. Interested students should contact the m s 


medical biochemistry. (Fall and spring) : 
209 Research Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr.) der i ivt 

For senior medical students. Research in areas currently UP dents g W 

tion in the department. 8-week elective periods. Interested st epi nj 


contact the coordinator of medical biochemistry. (Fall an 7 
211 Readings in Human Nutrition (3) n n 

For senior medical students. Directed readings in huma " 

(Spring) ems 


212 Readings in Cell and Molecular Biology (arr.) ce " 
For senior medical students. Directed readings on current in ys 
in recombinant DNA and the application of gene cloning Ü 
standing of selected clinical disorders (Fall and spring) Goldy 

213 Readings in Immunology (arr.) n cli j 
For senior medical students. A directed reading course : 
munology. (Fall and spring) 


* Required for medical students 
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221-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo and Staff 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
biomedical Sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
225.26 prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 
ntroduction to Biochemical Research (2—4) Smith and Staff 
Rotation through research projects in laboratory units within the Bio- 
Chemistry Department to provide individualized in-depth training in the 
methods and instrumentation used in those units. Limited to students in 
the Department of Biochemistry graduate program. (Academic year) 


7 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Bryant and Vanderhoek 

urrent literature in biochemistry. Open to graduate students in the bio- 

Medical sciences and to a limited number of medical students. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

9 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) E. Anderson 
Content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mech- 
anisms, active site, isozymes, regulation, and other special topics. Pre- 

230 pese: Bioc 201 or 221. (Spring) 

urrent Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and Staff 
rected readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated for 
Credit, Prerequisite: Bioc 229. 
l Bioenergetics (2) 
Content include 


Staff 
"^ s laws of thermodynamics, application of these laws to 

Ogical Systems; oxidation reduction processes and other special topics. 
pur mtisite: Bioc 221-22. (Fall) 
om Chemistry (2) Steers and Schechter 

he - includes the theory and methods of protein chemistry, the struc- 
tite: com relationship of proteins, and other special topics. Prerequi- 
N wee 1 or 221. (Fall) 
Rey lan Walker and Staff 
erals, _ Includes discussion of RDA. nitrogen-balance, vitamins and min- 


Boring > and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 
ürrent Topics in Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 


irec : é a . 24* 
s led literature readings in various areas of nutrition. May be repeated 
0 Cel redit, Prerequisite: Bioc 240. 
ont and Molecular Biology (2) Kumar and Staff 
* i 


ia includes the organization and replication of genetic material, 
l'iptiona] and translation 


25 


expressi al machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene 
R (Fall ton, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 
Sic 
Urn : 
eM Topics in Molecular Biology (2) Kumar and Staff 


Credit p readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for 
252 Biochen o *Quisite: Bioc 250. 
emt 
Select mical and Molecular Aspects of 
ases (2) 

the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected major 
he format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of 
(Spring) 


Irwin and Staff 


qi Dhasis on 


Gallo and Vanderhoek 
iosynthesis, metabolism, and functions of lipopro- 
nd other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. 


teina at includes the b 
(Spri Prostaglandins é 
Spring) e 
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si 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (2) Vahouny an i 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repe? 
credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 260. po? 
263 Steroids (2) qud 
For medical students; open to a limited number of graduate "m 
Content includes chemistry of steroids pathways of biosynthesis 8n i 


olism, clinical manifestations of steroid unbalance, steroid cheat 


pregnancy, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
(Spring) E s 
270 Biochemistry of the Immune Response (2) Goldstein i 


Immunoglobulin structure, function, and regulation; complemen d” 
biochemistry of mediators of cellular immunity; molecular biolog) ný 
differentiation of the immune system. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 of 
(Spring) : d of 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (2) Goldstein ao 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May 
ed for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 270. od 
280 Biochemistry of Nerve Tissue (2) Moody 4 m 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue 
and interneuronal communication mechanisms, biochemistry © yi 4 
brain dysfunctions, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 
221-22. (Fall) 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) or 0% ont? 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department if [r4 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by t ed y 
tent differs each time course is offered. May be repeale 
(Fall and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) w 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring) 


for © 


Child Health and Development p — 


Chairman: R.H. Parrott w pel! 

Associate Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), v "o w 
(House Staff and Medical Care), J.L. Todaro (Student Affairs? 
dolph (Surgical Division) pedit 


bat 


Directors of Divisions: R.A. Sly (Allergy), F.C. Green (Ambulator ^ (En p 
L.P. Scott (Cardiology), M.L. Elgart (Dermatology), Y- atolo oF 
nology), D.W. Delaney (General Medicine), S. Leiken (Hem tori itd) ig 
Chandra (Anatomical Pathology), J.M. Hicks (Clinical per "- "Tu 
Avery (Neonatology), S.A. Shelburne, Jr. (Neurology). G.D E 

Medicine), J.H. Egans (Psychiatry), W.J. McSweeney ( (Radio 
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Stei i : 
doiph Anesthesiology), F.M. Midgley (Cardiovascular Surgery), J.G. Ran- 
"dm (General Surgery), T.H. Milhorat (Neurosurgery), D.S. Friendly (Oph- 
ogy) > D.W. McKay (Orthopaedics), J.J. McFarland, Jr. (Otolaryngol- 
» LW, Thompson (Plastic Surgery), A.B. Belman (Urology) 


Pro 
CK I LP. Adams, G.B. Avery, C.U. Battle, A.B. Belman, R.M. Chanock, 
gan te D.W. Delaney, S.A. Doxiadis (Visiting), B.S. Dunbar, J.H. 
F.C, Gre - Einhorn, M.L. Elgart, G.D Eng, B.S. Epstein, D.S. Friendly, 
RB. Kn G.R. Herer, J.M.B. Hicks, W. Hung, A.Z. Kapikian (Research), 
Milhorat y S.L. Leikin, M. Majd, D.W. McKay, W.J. McSweeney, T.H. 
» N. Movassaghi, J.D Noshpitz, J.E. Ott, R.H. Parrott, L.W. Perry, 
ry, J » G.C. Rosenquist, L.P. Scott III, S.A. Shelburne, Jr., J.B. 
Adjunct p T R.M. Sly, P.J. Varghese, J.M. Wiener 
Clinical rofessor A.M. Margileth 
Howarg sesos S. Berman, A.B. Coleman, L. Cytryn, M. Feitel, W.A. 
Rieger « p- McFarland, B. Olshaker, M.M. Parks, J.L. Rapoport, R.E. 
Professori he M.F. Shore, J. Spurlock, W. Stark, B.M. Webb, S.I. Wolf 
ANxociate p Lecturers M.E, Jenkins, J.L. Sever 
“hag K.D. Anderson, G.P. August, A.B. Barnet, R.L.O. Boeckx, 
J. Field, aa. Chandra, G.J. Cohen, M.C. Edwards, C.B. Feinstein, 
LW., bs d :B. Fletcher, M.A. Fletcher, F.M. Galioto, A.M. Glasgow, 
Kim, enberg, R.S. Hannallah, P.R. Holbrook, R.E. Johnsonbaugh, H.W. 
Ochsenschi, McGill II, F.M. Midgley, S.S. Nason, J.W. Oberman, D.W. 
WJ, Rode T.H. Oh, M.N. Ozer (Research), M.M. Platt, B.M. Potter, 
Lw. Ti c - K.N. Rosenbaum, E.J. Ruley, S.R. Shapiro, T.J. Silber, 
R.D, Wat S J.W.L. Todaro, S.R.P. Watson, LP. Weiss, J.H. Wise, 


t ; 
Associ te ce clâie Professor R.B. Kielich 
IL c Atben; Professors T.H. Anders, G.A. Balfour, P.C. Brunschwyler, 
man, M.S. Glate Ill, G.G. Cochran, R. Evans III, M.J. Fischer, D.J. Fish- 
ra In, K S RR. Gold, S.I. Greenspan, V.L. Guandolo, G.W. Hard- 
avi JR S y Plan, C.EJ. Kimball, L. Lefkowitz, J.L. Levine, I. Mah- 


Ad, Modlin, — A.E. Marans, W.S. McCurley, G.W. Mella, I.D. Milowe, 
qa teft Jr. c & Nelson, B.H. Ong, F.A. Pedreira, P.T. Peebles, K. Ra- 


A, ‘B. Robinowitz, M.E Robinson, B.C. Straight, T.J. Sulliv 
Attori Tip, A.R, Ugel , — Ane zs 


e 
ssi rofessori 4 : 
M ant i lal Lecturer M. Engel 
J. B ors M, 


DR ecker, HJ E^ Abramowitz, LS. Baron-Starke, E.L. Bartlett, Jr., 
Co : Brallier, RD Snnett, H.W. Binder, G.H. Bock, M.A. Borengasser, 
Pela, 4 MAR. . Castro, Cac. Chang, M.J. Chang, V.W.C. Cheng, B.A. 
i uite; poriberger, T.C. Fearon, R.A. Felter, A.H. Ficker, R.J. 
Mp NM. Horstma, K. Gluck, B.G. Gold, K.M. Grundfast, M.K. Ham- 
Livig ama, p y ke V.S. Hubbard (Research), S.H. Josephs, S.P. Kapur, 
al ood, N.C. me J.F. Kelleher, Jr, H.L. Kincaid, B.M. Koch, A.B. 
Wer, me an, M.G. MacDonald-Ginzburg, D.B. Magilavy, M.M. 
Poi, Murphy" gy nit BJ. Maron (Research), M.K. Miller, C.R. Mock, 
o GH, Rean Murray, C.M. Naulty, V.V. Ott, B.J. Peacock, M.M. 
BL, Short, p oò RB. Reff, C.M. Rogers, R.N. Ruckman, J.R. Sal- 
» L.F. Sorkin, K.E. Toomey, J.D. Van Brakle, L.A. Vitu- 


‘222 E E 8 


SES Me es 
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lano, M.J. Wagner, D.C. Watson, Jr., M.I. Weissman, L.G. Welborn, Kl 
Wells, P.H. White 

Adjunct Assistant Professor L.H. Haller EL 

Assistant Clinical Professors D.G. Albert, M.S. Albert, S.C. Amin; 
Bashian, L.M. Beard, W.R. Bond, Jr., M.E. Bravo, I. Brook, J.M. WAY 
I.M. Chatoor-Koch, C.L.C. Chisholm, L.F. Cohen, R.H. Coleman wl 
Connor, L.A. Cove, G.W. Daisley, Jr., M.W. Datch, M.M. Davis, M 
Feldman, M.R.J. Fox, T. Frey, W.A. Fried, S.L. Friedman, A. GaisiD, y 
Gober, H.B. Gould, S.C. Goyal, A.P. Guarinello, E.J. Hager, DP yp 
burger, J.K. Hurley, G. Joseph, R.A. King, A.J. Kinnane, B.J. Landat ig 
Latkin, M.E. Lederman, R.P. Lekagul, J.A. Lowe, T.J. Lustberg, HA 
gold, R.L. McDowell, Jr., D.H. McKnew, Jr., H.M. Meagher, ES. " 
R.J. Mier, J.F. Morales, P.J. Nachajski, R.A. Nover, J.F. O'Neil, ps 
Ortega, S.M. Passman, E.A.G. Pinder, V.E. Powell, C.A. Renschlt i 
Rixse, C.A.B. Schulman, R.H. Schwartz, A.E. Schweitzer, B.A. mi 
K.O. Simrel, R.L. Steerman, A.H. Stein, F. Strassburger, A. Tantisu" 
E.S. Taylor, I.C. Williams, S.B.W. Wooten, A.B. Zients 

Instructors M.F. Altieri, R.I. Patel, M.D. Tolpin (Research) 

Adjunct Instructor E.A. Black esl 

Clinical Instructors S.O. Barr, G.J. Bergman, L.H. Bland, J. Bloom-F vit 
B.S. Bruner, O.P. Chhabra, S.J. Coleman, Jr., P.A. Coyne, R.A. 
Curcio, K.Z. Fowler, E.M. Hall, J.A. Hoberg, H.L. Kaftarian, S: 43 
G.M. Korengold, D.R. Miller, V.A. Moyer, T. Sait, P.C. Sandifo ipi 
Shanahan, D.A. Siegel, F.L. Stroud, J.A. Vander Walde, A.R. 
H.T. Vollero, S. White, N.M. Zaldivar Kou 

Special Lecturers J.H. Bayly, C.M. Berlin, J.D. Blake, E.J. Feroli, AL al 
M.I. Michael, M.I. Mones, E.G. Moses, M. Schuelein, I. Seiler, R. pe”. 


Gr 
*303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) y paie" 
Full-time, as part of resident team; ward rounds; work “a prs 


partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; 


: - "oi^ r 
and child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand 


dren's Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 5) 
360 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Adolescent Unit ( 
4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. ases (5) Ei 


361 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Infectious Dise 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 5) j 
362 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: General Medicine Cet yet 
Children aged 2 months-3 years. 4-week elective periods. Chi 5) i y 
363 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: General Medicine 
Children aged 3 months-12 years. 4-week elective perio 


Hosp. 
364 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Outpatient (5) 50 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. Van m 


365 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship (5) 
Ward and ambulatory services. Lectures, conferenc 
tive periods. Holy Cross Hosp. 


es, rounds. 1 


* Required for medical students. 
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371 Pediatric Gastroenterology (5) Einhorn 
In-patient and out-patient management of infants and children with gas- 
trointestina] disease. Common procedures performed in gastroenterology 
(endoscopy, jejunal biopsy, liver biopsy, sigmoidoscopy). 4-week elective 
Periods, Children's Hosp. 

372 Pediatric Out-Patient Medicine (5) Cohen 

làgnosis and management of common ambulatory problems under the 
Supervision of an attending physician and senior resident. 4-week elective 
Period. Children's Hosp 

73 Pediatric Urology (5) Belman 

articipation in clinical approaches on an inpatient and outpatient basis. 

Ssessment, diagnostic evaluation, and participation in surgical prob- 

ems. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp 


3 > 
74 Pediatric Orthopaedic Surgery (5) McKay 
37 E elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

ediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 


ia a In an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants 
Stele including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
376 p, ms. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
*diatric Neurology (5) Shelburne 
Cot m in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out- 
Bi S. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. Children's 
37 y 
, panties (5) | : Rosenbaum 
child Jed of basic human genetics with emphasis on the dysmorphic 
Work in oe aberrations, and genetic counseling. Opportunity to 
4-Week el e genetic laboratory and to learn chromosomal techniques. 
379 *ctive periods. Children's Hosp. 
Clinical o Intensive Care (5) Holbrook, Fields, Pollack 
ife-threaten didactic material on the pathophysiology and treatment of 
Patient res une. conditions, or injuries in childhood. Limited 
Vidually Bat aa extensive patient contact. Night call arranged indi- 
vel P ee elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
pment Disabilities (5) Battle 
Issues of development, clinical appraisal, and intervention 
r disability in vision, audition, motor functions, cognition, 
eling, and affective development. Intensive review of normal 
in all areas, Weekly reading assignments, written projects, and 
tei ssion sessions. Hosp. for Sick Children. 
introductio lergy and Immunology (5) Sly 
Wards. n to pediatric. allergy and clinical immunology; clinics and 
testing, wry NON in experimental techniques, pulmonary function 
tric Ra, Jective methods of clinical evaluation. Children's Hosp. 
Ntticipation Mee (5) zara McSweeney 
tonal and new, conferences and observation in the department; conven- 
er non-conventional body imaging teachniques are stressed 


in prob come 
en's Hos solving in pediatric medicine. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 


380 


tailed &. Medicine (5) Fink 
Dutritione ‘agnostic and therapeutic procedures including pulmonary and 
from e manifestations and complications in cystic fibrosis patients 
Chologica, ^" bOTD to those in their third decade. Medical, surgical, psy- 
lies, west d SOcial problems of cystic fibrosis patients and their fami- 

elective periods, Children's Hosp. 
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Bp 


385 Child Psychiatry (5) ti 
Observation of and appropriate participation in diagnostic, consul, 
and follow-up work with hospitalized children and psychiatric o 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Orientation to community citt 
chiatry and child mental health as part of service delivery system. 
elective periods. pos 

386 Pediatric Hematology (5) ol? 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hemat o 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective periods: 


dren's Hosp. e 
388 Newborn Medicine (5) Avery, FS 
Observation and participation in the intensive care of infants. 4-¥@ 

tive periods. Children's Hosp. pet 
389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scot iy 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, inte. 


tion of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac cathet 
4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) ve P. 
t : > 4 JectiV* Fy 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend € An? 
ods at other institutions. Interested students should contact Df pr? 
Einhorn after they have obtained the following: (1) a letter of nt 
from the Dean for Academic Affairs, (2) a description of the ihe 
courses to be taken, and (3) a description of the affiliations 
institution. sil 

392 Adolescent Medicine (5) ns? 
Pe a eas ine gui) anagement of press 

utpatient clinical experience in diagnosis and management 0 ‘icin 
this age group, under supervision of senior staff and Fellows. pe ci 
in consultative clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conference, oot 
teaching conferences, Adolescent Grand Rounds, and twice-wee 
ferences with department chairmen. 4-week elective periods. gii 

394 Pediatric Clinical Laboratory (5) - ical isthe 
Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with rere "d 
In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week electi 
Children's Hosp. t Glass” 

395 Pediatric Endocrinology and Metabolism (5) Hung, Augus oli » 
Observation of evaluation of patients with endocrine and wrt d 
orders. Participation in planning of diagnostic and therapeut 
for patients in an office setting. 4-week elective periods. c pi 

396 Approach to Care of Child with Handicapping Condition" pandi" 
Multidisciplinary approach to care of children with q— 34 
developmental delay, and/or chronic illness, in clinical -— pehaviofs 

apy sessions, and interdisciplinary conferences. Reaction an ig^, 

the child, family, and staff will be explored. Weekly reading i jd 

written projects, and tutorial discussion sessions. Hosp. for P" 

397 Pediatric Nephrology (5) "TI imm e 
Clinical nephrology, hemodialysis, and research opportunili itamif! D’ 
logic causes of renal disease, complement abnormalities, y 
tabolism, acid-base physiology, renal physiology, and ¢ ciu 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

398 Comprehensive Care (5) -istered if 8 gf 
Participating in both sick- and well-child care as adminis h 
prehensive setting, experience in multidisciplinary approm ds. Cor 
planning with other community agencies. 4-week elective 
hensive Health Care Program. 


Chairman: W.S. Y 


amamoto 


Pro 
d Hy. Pipberger, W.S. Yamamoto 
Bote ct Professors L.E. Lipkin, J.K. Weston 
‘Sorial Lecturer B. Kemp 


Soci 4 
in Professors R.A. Dunn (Research), W.A. Knaus, H.F. Orthner 
nt Professors H.Z. Pipberger, (Research), M.L. Severns 


101 Practical Computing for New Health Practitioners (3) Orthner 
9r students majoring in radiologic science and administration. Designed 
to familiarize the student with computer systems, basic terminology, appli- 
20 Cations Programming, and I/O equipment. 

cory of Medicine (arr.) Yamamoto 
hquiry into theoretical constructs intrinsic to practice of medicine. Dis- 
cussion of nature of medical knowledge, its origins, organization and uses, 
and whether medical practice can be examined as having a formal struc- 
ture, Emphasis is on decision theory and medical informatics. Elective, 
first-year medical students (1 semester hour). Independent study elective, 

351 Cl year students (4 weeks, 5 semester hours). Warwick Bldg. 
inical Engineering for Medical Students (5) Severns and Staff 
ae technology as applied to medical problems Tutorial instruc- 
E im the principles and practices of clinical engineering. Participation 
and oa laboratory projects, assigned reading and study. Minicomputer 
Icrocomputer hardware applications. Elective for first-, second-, 


we fourth-year medical students. 4-week elective periods for seniors. 
arwick Bldg. 
353M 


*dical Computing (5) Staff 
iE of computer use, including preparation and execution of pro- 
k ms which involve clinical or research applications such as ECG analy- 


» Medical file m 
Puting. In some 
area of the stude 
torial instruction. 
students, 4-week el 


354 A 


anagement, mathematical modeling, and managerial com- 
Cases, staff may be able to supervise a student in an 
nt's choice; in general, the program will consist of tu- 
Elective for first-, second-, and fourth-year medical 
Boma c ective periods for seniors. Warwick Bldg. 
va ed Medical Measurement Systems (5) — , Levin and Staff 
and aa the student will work in a multiphasic screening clinic 
e un c. in the process of new implementations and in evaluation of 
Medicin m. Seminar discussion of preventive medicine and occupational 
399 Extrame 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 
The e Clinical Engineering Elective (arr.) Staff 
tive ieee sponsors fourth-year students spending one or more elec- 
Of the in. at other institutions. Programs must have the prior approval 
Partment staff. 
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Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, T.P. Nigra 

Professorial Lecturer S.K. Gottlieb 

Associate Professors M. Braun III, M.L. Turner 

Adjunct Associate Professor A. Kornhauser n 

Associate Clinical Professors L.J. Eanet, D.E. Mitchell, P.L. Repetto, J^ 
Rodman, A.R. Ugel 

Assistant Professor C.M. Myrie y p 

Assistant Clinical Professors S.H. Berk, M. Chadab, L.D. Cutler, im 
Angelis, A. Gaisin, H.S. Golomb, R.A. Katz, K.S. Korossy, A. N 
S.M. Passman, D.L. Pierson, D.N. Robins 

Clinical Instructors D.H. Isaacson, B.L. Patterson 


| 
| 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) , B 
Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic pe] 
tients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and echt 
of common skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedures, , 
for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, mie Me 
diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases, 4-week elective per 


Fac. Assoc. Mid. 
381 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Group Health. podo” 


382 Dermatology Clinic (5) y M 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Are ^ 
Cntr. pein” 

383 Dermatology Clinic (5) 

Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB Hosp. nig? 

385 Dermatology in General Medicine (5) f dises 
Dermatology as related to internal medicine. Mechanisms d "" 
in-depth approach to dermatologic-medical problems, advanc ! 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. sy 

386 Private Office Practices (5) " 
4-week elective periods. rischi | 

387 Clinical Dermatology (5) e | 
Introduction of clinical dermatology, by working in the outp4 tholos! | 
tology clinic, observing inpatient consultations, reviewing histo 
performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Intervie 
4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. i 

390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) week ecit 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend * t the a» 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should contac 
man of the department. 


Health Care Sciences ^ ——B 


Chairman: J.E. Ott 


Director of Division of Geriatric Medicine: V.A. Portnoi 


d 


J. e 
. Sá, 
Professors P.S. Birnbaum, F.C. Green, R.I. Keimowitz, J.C. LaRo 

T.E. Piemme, P.J. Steinglass 


; — 
* Dr. Fischman is Chief of the Dermatology Service at the Veterans Administration 
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Clinica] Pro 


fessor A.B. Rosenbaum 
SOciate 


Professors S.S. Edelstein, L.G. Pawlson, V.A. Portnoi, L.I. Sank, 
M.F, Southby, A.W. Stone, J.M. Wise 
Adjunct Associate Professors F. Mullan, G.R. Ross, H.O. Scharpf hast 
Hiv’ Clinical Professors M.S. Beinfield, E.J. Hinman, R.A. Millington, 
Mar ar L. Falkson, T.M. Kao i 
“stant Professors H.J. Bennett, B.C. Blatt, W.G. Boren, L.K. Davies, EX 
avis, KK, Davis, C.A. De Atley, M.S. Donaldson (Research), ge = 
"eras, H.D. Goldstein, D.A. Guida, J.K. Johnson, S.L. Lugerner, J.M. } v^ - 
‘ll, Gy, Povar, W.G. Reisz, R.K. Riegelman, L.P. Saladino, C.S. Shaf er, 
R Shapiro, R.F, Shesser, M.S. Smith, C.T. Spiegel, W.A. Stein, H.M. Tape, 
; 'Thomas, M.J, W ner, M.I. Weissman , 
Adjunct Assistant Beam H.J. Beecham III, F.S. Curto, Jr., G.F., pv 
Bra Johnson, J.H. Nicklason, D.D. Patel, D.L. Pfeifer, J.H. Shelby, 
" - Silverman, .M. Sweet, J.B. Zelman : 
“sistant Clinical s itta R.S. Ackart, D.S. Anderson, B. Avrunin, R.A. 
«Mon, TG. Carlton, G.A. Chapnick, E. Diamond, N.K. Dysart, Jr. 
S. Edge, W.R. Ehrmantraut, R.L. Fassett, E.F. Gottlieb, A.P. Guarinello, 


Hi ` "andy, JA Harman, W.O. Harrison, R.F. Hinckley, J.D. Hines, R.E. 
Dy ‘R. Kahn, R.W., Klofkorn, T.B. Kulb, I.G. Kuperschmit, J.P. Lucas, 
RR yan, G. Mara, D. Martin, M.O. Murphy, M.A. Paske, H.A. rin 
E Urvis, B s, Reed, R.F. Schillaci, T.A. Schultz, G.M. Shumaik, S.M. 
digg? Es HJ. Steinfeld TE Walsh, C.J. Winfrey 
uM Professorial Lecturers M.N. Hamm, J.K. Miller, S.E.H. Raviv 
tructor JJ. Reich 
Adjy : c 


we Instructors D.C. Bailey, LS. Bloom, P.S. Chamberlain, C. — 
bert, Men, J.E.S. Goldberg, J.F. Hammer, J.W. Hammond III, K.R. Har. 


Sm e Hoover, E.S. Koenig, G.L. Rebholz, V.R. Reublinger, R.P. 

Cii D.T. Wallace idm 
J , Instructors D.T. Chua, N.T. Connally, G.A. Logsdon, R.W. Morris, 
‘A. No 

Special ronha, J.C, Noyes 


ie, G.W .B. Firestone, D.L. 
Gilligan 7°75 S.C. Beuttel, L. Brodie, G.W. Dumas, H one, 
p ilan, TJ. Halloran, R.L. Keller-Homayssi, J.B. Laskowski, F.K. Lauber, 
MAE SG M.D. Lieberman, JI. McDonald, S.C. Miller, HL. Parlette 
i R 


KL Thon odali, L.J. Rice, D.S. Richardson, F.P. Scazzafavo, E.E. Taylor, 
a Thomas, D.H. Thompson 


EN nümbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military personnel in off- 
sz Sciences programs. 


taff 

? Anatomy and Physiology (2) S 

à ormerly 3 credits) i 
tudy of © human body: esteology, arthrology, myology, hematology, 


n ünology: circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excretory, 
l1 Arrous, and reproductive systems. Staff 
(relied Anatomy and Physiology (4) 
Ormerly 6 Credits) 
PPlicatio, 


n of anatomical and physiological principles — r v a 
"i 386, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relie í p ; 
a sical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory 
ns, childbirth, 
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15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) » 
Medicinal substances used in treating people: pharmaceutical , 
matics, terminology, preparations, compounding, physiological actin 
potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug regul? f 

16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (3) 

Laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. tr 
croscope, complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, b 
mentation rate, RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time, P 
grouping, blood typing. w 
2 Introduction to Epidemiology (2) and 
Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors, ® ices 
cedures. Contact interviewing and reporting of the communicable 9 

67 Disaster Sanitation (2) À je? 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis 0% 
tion, personnel protection, and related functions. 

68 Environmental Sanitation (3) y 
Study of certain environmental factors which contribute to human ol 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest con W 

92 Medical Material Management (3) b 

Material management in the medical facility. Budget and wi 

process, expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt jio” 

spection, inventory of equipment and supplies, controll ope 

stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant P 

property accountability, storage requirements. 

Health Systems Administration I (3) 

(Formerly 4 credits) j 

Health systems organization. General office procedures, basic 4 

methods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedure i 

disposal, security of patient information, correspondence 
manuals. 

94 Health Systems Administration II (4) 4 
Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and location ol ® 
control, work measurement methods, authority and organizer 
tionships, principles of office organization, employee supervisi si 

95 Records Management (6) i p 
Public health records management. Classification of personne pet, 
records, promotions, educational services, career developmen ist? 
orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, w 
analysis. f 

96 Clinical Experience (10) les ! 
Supervised experience and research. Application of princip 
didactic experience to the practical situation 


o 
w 


101 Environmental Biostatistics (3) d pre «ni^ 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, A ta. fof 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement [ w 
campus students. yl 

102 Food and Water Sanitation (4) qe j 


General characteristics of urban and rural water systems, uc 
distribution, public bathing place sanitation, design an yd 
water treatment facilities, Dairy products and food sanitatior of ind 

storing, and distributing food. Supervision and training of m 


personnel. d 
109 Human Behavior I (2) al — 
Prepares student to enter clinical work with a practica. d 


ni 
psychiatry. Mental status examination as a tool of cli 


2 SCIEN 3 
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x : 4 /'orking with 
Development of a basic approach to understanding and working 


PSychiatric patients (Fall) Staff 
111 Anatomy and Physiology (4) dents. 

Combined course of Anat 115 and Phyl 111. For off-campus stu Staff 
113 Physician Assistant Seminar II (2) 


Fo. , redi 4 a Los " s 
et a on psychosocial issues which “hen vr ate 
dent as a physician assistant, including rmm He e issues as 
education, suicide, stress, and crisis — E ent, and mal- 
Certification. professional practice, legislation, reimbursement, 
T Practice. Prerequisite: HCS 119. (Spring) Davies 
edical T erminology (0) Tarmi , vo- 
Autotutorial completed before entering Program treme Bers 
Cabulary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital service, < 
health specialties. Staff 
l hysician Assistant Seminar I (arr.) 'sician assistant. En- 
Facilitates student’s development in the role of Los hrar the 
courages development of communication skills necessary to E 
humanistic Practice of medicine. Staff 
lochemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) 
ee Bioc 111. For off-campus students 
122 Public Health Microbiology (3) 


120 


: i , a i 1nologic con- 

General applied concepts of microbiology, mm S ae 
cepts, general principles of virology, development of a surveill: 

D Col for nosocomial infection. For off-campus students. - 

51 anifestations of Disease (arr.) Pile wih dd 

nerdisciplinary course which presents the waxy o Fo hysiology 

Organ System approach. Presents clinical findings and pathophy ) 

or a wide 


"8 "cialties 
f disease al a surgical subspecial 
Spectrum of diseases. Medical and g 


i sis : anagement of 
Present State-of-the-art information on the diagnosis and manage 


ISeases. Pre 


126 Cy requisite: HCS 110, 112; Phyl 111. Staff 
inica] Approach to Diagnosis (arr.) : 2m 
x ; n clinical 
WPS the student with the basic skills necessary to pesc. “es ae 
SYmptons and signs needed to arrive at an informed provision: f 
2 nosis, For Off-campus students Staff 
‘nical Medicine I (arr.) 
TOvides th 


^ e student with an introduction to the recognition of the o: 
‘Sease state, An intradisciplinary format allows the student > pe m 
Sarning through the use of acquired knowledge in the basic sciences. 

128 Cu Ampus students. 
ic 


cal Medicine II (arr) ole E- 
Ontinuation of Clinical Medicine I with emphasis on advanced tec : 
OBY used in diagnosis and complete review of the therapeutic approach. 
131 He Wisite: HCS 127. For off-campus students. - 
man Behavior J] (2) : 

133 Ing tation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109 (Spring) Staff 

linic "I to Clinical Assessment (arr.) 

a 


i inati ^ it the 
ud Interviewing and physical examination. Designed to perm 
ent 


t ciini - "nc off- 
Ca to achieve a beginner's level of clinical competence. For o 
™PUS stude 
134 Clinic nts, 


St 


Staff 

Assessment (arr.) : 

i » i / to 

s Ovides * Student with the necessary information and =, heet 
E ine s amina 

sine nd practice skills in patient interviewing and Aoc m à 
the Student with the abilities necessary to integrate 


(S ee eee 
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tained from the newer and more sophisticated modes of diagnosti? 

nology. (Fall) y 

137 Issues in Health Care (1) it 
Focuses on the interface between the individual practitioner-patient ý 
action and the various forces of society which have a major impo, 
the practitioner and the patient. The contribution of law, ethics | 


nomics, and government to the health care system will be intr é 
lectures and panel discussions and illustrated with case reports: 
campus students. y 


140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (2) 
Introduction to medical problem solving via case present 
learns to correlate pathophysiology with symptom manifestation 
course emphasizes interpretation of historical and physica 
laboratory data, and radiographic studies pertinent to the disease, | , 


ations. s 


discussion and examines the rationale for particular drug therapi 

cluding an understanding of side-effects and dosage selection. Pre 

HCS 116. jo 
142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (3) 

(Formerly 2 credits) 'L 


Role resocialization and current issues influencing developmen y! 

nurse practitioner role. History-taking and communication skil 

major focus. jo 
143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (3) 

(Formerly 2 credits) 


Continuation of HCS 142. joi 
144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar III (3) 

(Formerly 2 credits) Í 

Continuation of HCS 142 and 143. w 


"d 


145 Primary Care and Therapeutics (2) Ts 
ment 9 , 


Introduction to problem solving, management, and treat 
care problems in adult medicine. Case presentations are u$ m 
weekly presentations of relevant articles researched by the stud yl 
146 Emergency Medical Techniques (1) 
(Formerly Surgical and Diagnostic Procedures) trea 5 
Students learn the principles of recognizing, evaluating, and wd 9 
patient with an urgent or emergent problem. Review of signs osi ", 
toms, accompanying physical findings and methods for dint i 
treatment of a spectrum of emergent illnesses. The laboratory de t 
the course prepares students for the clinical skills or proc u nd v 
perform in their clinical year, including suturing, gownins d 
CPR and ACLS certification, cast application, intubation, an w 
tion. f 
147 Introduction to Radiology (1) za Sta 
Emphasizes principles and language of radiologic imaging gd 
radiologic anatomy. Students begin to develop a systematic mal d 
radiology and an ability to distinguish normal from abno 
logical findings. P 
148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) ] f past, y 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation o E » 
patterns are stressed. Common errors in taking and re? in’ gs! yf 
examined. The identification of common normal and 4 puden d 
patterns is emphasized by reviewing ECGs taken by the tei p 
others. Information about the effects of drugs and electroly' 
on ECG patterns. 
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151 Clinical Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
€rapeutics presents day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the 
appropriate use of medication and various treatment modalities. Dosages, 
actions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindications are 
Covered. Advantages, disadvantages, and reasons for selecting the drug 
i of choice or an alternative are stressed. 
53 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
equired rotation for nurse practitioner students. Management of gyne- 
1 cological problems in ambulatory setting. 
linical Geriatrics (arr.) Johnson 
(Formerly Geriatric Practicum) 


€quired rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guidance and 


APPrOval of advisor, students develop individual study and learning 
157 Objectives, 
Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
i 


X-Week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. All aspects of 
160 E management in ambulatory setting. 
ledical Inpatient (5) Staff 
9IX-Week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
Integrate information regarding the medical problems of a patient who 
ās been admitted to the hospital. The student is part of a medical team 
Under the supervision of the medical resident or attending physician. 


St £ 
: Udents are on a regular call status. Attendance is required at all work 
Ounds, lectures, and conferences. 


1 " 
" Medical Outpatient (arr.) Staff 
a Fotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
in the : formation regarding the various medical problems encountered 
B on m ulatory setting. Takes place in a primary care setting such as 
ob differs Clinic, an HMO, or a community health center. Emphasis 
dents Pac, diagnosis, patient management, and preventive medicine 
"m unction as part of the health care team under physician super- 


Vision 
165 Meas. 
"— Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
Visor Sor nurse practitioner students, arranged with approval of ad- 
166 Surgi pects of specialty patient management in ambulatory setting. 
E Inpatient (5) Staff 
i grate eet in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
perience o ation relating to the admitted surgical patient. In-depth 
Patient. Stude the pre- and post-operative management of the surgical 
as part m ents assist during operative and ward procedures and function 
167 Surpic € surgical team under a physician's supervision. 
Same a Emergency Medicine (arr.) Staff 
ie? ents S 178 except that length of course is variable. For off-campus 
0 ^ 
Sip nies and Gynecology (arr.) Staff 
integrate oe in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
Xposure poen regarding the obstetrical and gynecological patient. 
Practice. Chane gynecological problems and inpatient obstetrical 
17 Cam Under ents act as part of the obstetrical/ gynecological health care 
O Obstetri Physician supervision. 
Two- " and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
ance and elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guid- 
learning o “PProval of advisor, students develop individual study and 


Jectives. 
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171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) p 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory 
practice. w 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (arr.) " 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect ; 
integrate information regarding the medical problems of the er” 
outpatient. Takes place in a pediatric ambulatory setting pli 
direction of a pediatrician. Normal growth and development, pei 
history and physical examination, and management of common 
illnesses are some of the selected topics. W 

174 Primary Care (5) j 
Required rotation for off-campus allied health students. All aspe 
primary care medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physicia® „j 

175 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) 

Eight-week experience in which the student perform 
physician assistant in a primary care setting. Appropriate pum f 
areas include pediatrics, internal medicine, family practice, 

gency medicine sj 

178 Emergency Medicine (5) je ^, 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, CÓ T 
integrate information regarding the emergency patient. Takes TL 
an emergency room department in which the student is €x ode 
variety of emergency situations through rotating shifts. The $ vist k 
forms as part of the emergency medical team under the supe 


s much as 4 Lr d 


an emergency room physician sv 
179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) ; T 4 

Rotation for nurse practitioner students. Medical and surgica 

management problems. f 

- Baiia o” 

180 Practicum in Environmental Health (10) 

Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, 

waste, and infectious diseases. Occupational health P 


sewage mat 
roblems- 


and conferences. 
181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (3—3) ist 


nd 
treatment i ter 


Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), ! 
tion 0 


tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and func 
ment facilities. Recognition and control of environmental essing o 
ment and disposal of human wastes. Food sanitation: proc Radi 
and distribution. Effects of major pollutants on people: 


safety. For off-campus students. p? 

183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) c dust Ww 

" n : r sure toxic A 
Chemical hazards: diseases caused by chemical exposure? m o 


ation C sepher 


nal h dr 
physical ^ "T. y 


fumes and vapor, gases and organic compounds. 
logical effects of low and high temperatures, radi : 
ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure an 


tion. For off-campus students. y 
184 Public Health Organization and Administration (3) sack y 
Public health activities and organization, philosophy, n 


i wa ation, i 
development. Vital statistics, laboratory services, educ ing ve ‘of p 
includin E relat 


social services. Administrative considerations, 


x u 
aspects, fiscal management, personnel factors, and P i 
public health organizations. For off-campus students. "L 
185 Environm - aw (3) vie 
onmental Impact and the Law ( ts from the tap 


overnme? 


The rationale for environmental impact statement 
the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. 
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i curre - s and 
responsible for environmental impact statements, current m 
i = ds 
regulations pertaining to the environment. For off-campus studen 
190 Dermatology (1) 


Den x - ç i the 

Clinical assessment of common dermatologic conditions found in th 
ambulatory care setting. For off-campus students. 

191 Eye, Ear, Nose, and Fhroat (3) ini comes of 
Diagnostic and therapeutic approaches to determining the outcom ‘ 
Gees: co the eyes, ears, nose, and throat. For off-campus students. 

5 R 
192 Orthopaedics (3) 
lagnosis and 
Primary care 
194 Practicum in 


treatment of common orthopaedic problems found in the 
setting. For off-campus students 

Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr Staff 
UPervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning 
for the elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and depart- 


ents Jni i tude for 'rgraduate and 
ments of the University. For medical students and for undergrad 


8raduate students in the social sciences and Health Services Administra- 
tion, 
196 Is i i Povar 
6 Issues in American Health Care (arr.) E se 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the present American healt 


1 7 "^ al! m "n e, 
and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery of ym 
ealth education, consumer issues. Field placements x 
eek) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission y 


Permission of instructor Undergraduate students only. (Fall and 
Spring) 
7 Current Topics in Bioethics (1) Povar 
ritica] investigation of various areas of bioethics Designed and presented 
y » all-campus faculty group that includes physicians lawyers, econo- 
l E Philosophers, and health care administrators 
98 Psychiatry (arr.) Staff 
SIX-Week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
Integrate information regarding the psychiatric patient. The student, n 
Part of the therapeutic community and is exposed to the identification, 
199 treatment, and therapy of the psychiatric patient. 


Independent Stud 


Regn; y (arr.) Staff 
quired rot 


ation in which the student determines the area of study 
ing objec: roval of the faculty. Students are expected to develop —— 

o retives in conjunction with their faculty advisors. Evaluation o 
. adent is based on completion of the learning objectives. 
—— in Geriatric Care (1) Boren, Pawlson 
inica] eXperience will include interviewing elderly persons (the initial 
» Observation of medical history taking and physical assessment, 
ipation in a multidisciplinary case conference. (Fall and 


© of Yourself (1) 


Boren, Snodgrass 
'Plinary field e 


Xperience working with the elderly. Weekly 1-hour 
Provide background for teams of medical and HKLS students to 
ti asses at community-based settings which focus on health educa- 
à Physica] fitness, dance/exercise, and methods of self-care. Students 
tiodal an advocates, aiming to foster improved physical, pr 
and ar alth for elderly Persons. Students keep a record of acti s 


, required to submit a written report on their experience. (Fall 
Pring) 


MEL n 


230 Emergency Medicine I (2) 


23 


N 
w 
N 


30 


350 Ambulatory Health Care (5) 


35 


SCHOOL 


1 


— 
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y 
£ 


d 


Required course for first-year medical students. Didactic presentatio® 
guest speakers on general principles in the pre-hospital care an 

of victims of accident and illness. Emphasis on pre-hospital ip^ 
of typical emergencies. Patient assessment, cardio-pulmonary y 
tion, bandaging and splinting, lifts and carries, intravenous pi 
parenteral drug administration. Opportunities to practice psy mg 
skills and rescue techniques during regularly scheduled practicül 
sions. (Spring) 

Emergency Medicine II (1) "Li 
Elective continuation of HCS 230. The student is expected to n 
ficiency equivalent to that of an emergency medical technician. ol 
nities to spend time in the University Emergency Room and ride ne? 
a basic life support ambulance or mobile intensive care unit wit n’ 
structor. After successful completion of Emergency Medicine I 8 j^ 
student is awarded an Emergency Medical Technician certificate 


University. : 
Studying a Study: Methods for Reading the pies” 
Medical Literature (1) í anl" 


Required course for first-year medical students. Principles o 
medical journal articles with application to actual clinical ar 
tures and seminars stress non-mathematic epidemiology an "i p 
principles with multiple illustrations of errors which can occur 1n 


ticles A 


articles. 
Clerkship in Primary Care (10) .. mii 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of patients 1? k (a? 
setting. Includes participation in University’s prepaid health pled A 
emergency room, and office practice of general internists, genera gi 
cians, and family practitioners. Emphasis on specialty skills — of 
ute to physician’s capacity to care for common minor illn pala, 
practice of orthopaedics, otolaryngology, dermatology, and opht diff | 
Participation with District of Columbia Fire Department in 
ambulance calls. Lecture series provides foundation for o jods wo 
of common illnesses in ambulatory setting. 8-week elective 
out the academic year. pa É 
, ing, 
Research or clinical experience in primary medical cares inc i 
atric medicine. Participation in project relating to health Cervi Ü 
including medical audit, study of organization of healt ciini i 
problems of underserved (especially elderly) populations: in og 
perience will be arranged. Exchange with similar program ode! 
stitutions is possible, especially for those participating in i 
practice units. 4-week elective periods iated foe 4 
Biomedical Ethics (5) Lvnn and A get, 
For senior medical students at Georgetown, Howard, Usi co gr 
and GWU. Subjects will be chosen from areas of cur s a 
the medical professions, including definition of health a ially the p 


care systems organization and alternatives such as natios ii wae 
ance, and rights of patients and providers. Aspects of hi ive 
nomics, and sociology will be included. 4-week 

(Spring) 
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359 Emergency Health Care (5) Shesser 
Otation in emergency medicine offered by the Division of Emergency 
Medicine Supervision by the division’s full-time faculty and house staff 
rotating through the division Approximately 48 hours per week, with 
Some night call. 4-week elective periods. GWU Hosp 3 
360 Emergency Health Care (5) Shesser 
Assignment to the Washington Hospital Center emergency room. In- 
struction by full-time and resident emergency room staff. Cardiopulmo- 


nary resuscitation and management of trauma, drug overdose, coma, and 
common ill 


Periods, 


| Family Practice Preceptorship (5) Pawlson 
Students spend four to eight weeks in a family practice preceptorship in 
rural Garrett County, Marvland Supervision is by board-certified family 
Practitioners in the Garrett County Medical Center. The physicians are 
affiliated with the Universitv of Maryland Family Practice Program of 
Which this site is a part. 
Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (5) Pawlson 
Family health care in a small coal mining town in central West Virginia. 
e Somersville Hospital Family Practice Center includes facilities for 


nesses and injuries in emergency care setting. 4-week elective 


362 


Outpatient. inpatient, and emergency services. Supervision is by three 
3 board-certified family practitioners. 4-week elective periods 
63G 


»eriatric Medicine (5) Pawlson 
inical experience at congregate housing facility, outpatient practice, 
hospita] home visits, and long-term care facility; opportunity to supple- 
ant experience with activity at senior centers and day care facilities 
369 € elective periods d 
es in Health Care (1) Povar 
Overview Of important issues in health care. Lectures focus on broad 
"SUCS, such as the organization of health care and the role of different 
Professions in the 1 A. and on the individual concerns of the patient. 
Plores the patient-practitioner relationship as well as the legal 
oblems of medical practice. Individual and group projects, 
Ssions, and panel presentations by patients. Required for 
year medical students (Fall) 

Health Provision in the Primary Care Setting (5) Shaffer 
Me medical students who seek clinical experience in a multi-disci- 
xia mental health practice, with emphasis on the short-term treatment 
ex Ptients commonly presenting in a primary care setting. Students are 

Posed to 


som t such problems as sexual dysfunction, depression, and psycho- 
atic symptoms as they are 


e presented in an ambulatory care setting. 
terve pret I$ given the opportunity to perform initial evaluations, ob- 
teams De, follow Patients, and provide consultation to Hu" S" 

389 Period. mited to one student per session for a minimum 6-week elective 
One te in Emergency Medicine (5) Shesser 

Mergency rotation In emergency medicine offered by the Division of 
mergen. Medicine at the George Washington University Peu 
ime faculty "cPartment. Supervision is provided by the Divisior v d 

3 aPproxim; ) and house staff rotating through the Division. Hours wi e 
90 ately 48 hours per week with some night call 
Th mural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 


e d 
elective ATtment makes arrangements for students to spend one or more 
° Periods at other i 


i al of the department chair- 
man required. nstitutions. Approval of th p 


ES 
— 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


*— 


First-year medical students are required to take Idis 212, Neurobiology 
ministered by the Departments of Anatomy and Physiology. 
212 Neurobiology (3) " 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the strud 
function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demo 

and laboratory. 


LN 


Introduction to Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, i$ red t 
medical students in the second year. By means of lectures, panel disc ats | 
seminars, case presentations, demonstrations, and examinations of ee) 
provides students with basic instruction in various clinical subjects and " dei 
them professionally and personally for the clinical clerkships and gan ! 
tives in the third and fourth years. The program is under the directi) iy 
Coordinating Committee appointed by the Dean for Academic Affair | ye 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and formulated by the Secon 
Subcommittee of the Educational Planning Committee. The Coordinating j 
mittee consists of representatives from the departments responsible for 
courses in the program and medical students: Melissa Perkal, se 
student; Jerry M. Wiener, Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral op V 
Deborah Day, third-year student; Frank Miller, Department of Pathol 6| 
Povar, Department of Health Care Sciences; Thomas Piemme, Dep os. D 


Medicine (Chairman of the Coordinating Committee); John c. La à, 07 
partment of Medicine; Samuel Scott, Department of Medicine; Rho? "M 
berg, Office of Education; and James Straw, Department of Pharmacy 

addition to Idis 301 (see below), the program consists of Path 201, 
Phar 202, HCS 137, and Pschi 201. w 
301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) ! 
One-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with an emt 


| ire - pst alth and 
physical diagnosis. Fundamental instruction in child health. MA 
a inten ff 


ment, clinical problem solving, dermatology, gynecology; i ol 
cine (including subspecialties), neurology, obstetrics, opht "fiagno 
chiatry, radiology, and urology; hospital-based physica » 
history-taking experience. 


Medical and Public Affairs 
Chairman: M. Head 


Professors M. Head, D.J. Sharpe, E. Waters, Jr. (Research) 
Associate Professor F.J. Kavanaugh (Research) i" 


a 
351 Law and Medicine (2) Sharp®, - the 
Open to second-year medical students. Problems arising ii acting 
fessional interests of lawyers and physicians overlap- 
sonal injury litigation, licensure and discipline, ethics pri? 
hospitals and other institutions, and compelled treatment. 


Medicine 


Chairman. J.C. Rios 
rectors of Divisions: A.M. Ross (Cardiology), A.L. Ginsberg (Gastroenterol: 
v89), L.S, essin (Hematology-On« ology), C.U. Tuazon (Infectious Disease s), 
KL Becker (Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary 
viseases and Allergy), I.G. amagna (Rehabilitation Medicine), A.M. Thomp- 
son (Renal Diseases), R.P. Jacobs (Rheumatology) 


fessors JM, Bacos, W.P. Baker, W.F. Barth, K.L. Becker, D.O. Castell, 
E Cheng, J.A. Curtin, V.T. De Vita, M.L. Elgart, G.D. Eng, J.M. v, 
Y » J.D. Finkelstein, W.P. Fortune, D.E. Hawkins, A.C, Hol zi 
esearch), LT. Hsu, R.P. Kaufman, R.I. Keimowitz, P.D. — NI . 
Kramer, J.C. LaRosa, F. Leonard (Research), L.S. Lessin, J Lindsay, Jr; 
H Mikulac (Visiting), D.S. O'Leary, A.E. Parrish, T.E. Piemme, L.E. Pierce, 
sV, PiPberger, H.E. Ratcliffe R.C. Reba, D. Reiss, J.C. Rios, M.J. Roman- 
s AM. Ross, G.P, Schechter, E.R. Simon, S.V. Spagnolo, I.G. amagna, 
Wore Luzon, PL Varghese, D M. Watkin (Research), P. Witorsch, F.W. 
Adju, 144. Zimmerman 
Clini 7 Professor W.D. Denckla 
Cal 


ker p/*30r* E. Adelson, A. Baer. WH Crosby, S.H. Danovitch, HD. 
S MEA. “nnis, M, Fuchs, M. Gusack, H.L. Kamenetz, G.A. a ^ 
Ros, Loube, FJ. Murray, B. Nelson, E.P. Parker III, J.J. Rheingold, A.B. 
Tio etum, TS, Sappington, R. Scalettar, H.M. Silver, M.H. Stolar, CW. 
Professori > N.P. Trujillo, M.S. Wolfe 

Sandie eeturers D.S. Fredrickson, H.A. Mc Allister, W.C. Roberts, S.G. 
Age, ler | 

Coh 1 Professors O. Alabaster. M. Braun III, W.S. Chiu, M.H. Cohen, P. 
J. a D.W, Dew (Research), K.J. Dickie, B.E. Fossieck, Jr., B.L Frankel, 
Klu, askin, A.L. Ginsberg, M.S. Gold, P.A. Gorman, R.P Jacobs, P.P. 

nell L ~“ Levine, C.W, Linebaugh, K. Mallik (Research), J.M.B. O'Con- 
AW rg Pawlson, V. A. Portnoi, S.J. Scott, Jr., W.H. Scott, O.L. Silva, 
Adiunc, one, A.M S. Thompson, G.R. Werth, K. Wipplinger ata 

Kent, j 9 ciate Professors NL H. Gerber, E.A. Jones, W.W. Karney, K.M. 
Associ acDonalq 

; . : 2 rer N 
arr, c; Clinical Professors B. Arling, W.O. Bailey, Jr., L.F. Barker, S.E. 


AW, Dar Belaval, R.B, Benedict, W.D. Brill, J.B. Calatayud, P.P.L. Chang, 
RA p onish, O, W 


. ^ Donnelly, D. Ein, M. Enders, R. Evans III, J. Fenton, 
Haider ie B.J. Gershen, K, Goldstein, R.A. Goldstein, A. Guha, R. 
Jacob pA €ckman, M, Hershkowitz, P.V. Holland, W.S. Hughes, M.H. 
AA, "s CW. Ones, J.A. Kark, R.M Kaufman, J.D.B. King, J. Kleh, 
BS RA AG. Levy, J.F, Mermel, J.F. Meyer, H.S. Mirsky, A.M. Mond- 
Pisani, J.s Moscovitz, G.H. Nachnani, M.A. Newman, D.A. O'Kieffe, J.M. 


, : » D.R. Rosing, C Rudzki, A. Ruskin, H.C. Sadin, R.K. 
Simo B Chlein, C : E 


S “A. Schulman, S.F, Seides, A. Seltzer, J.R. Shapiro, D.B. 
= m losberg, R.B.W. Smith, H.L. Smits, M.J. Stern, S.J. Talpers, 
“io, Wi - Tublin, H. Weiss, L.M. Weiss, EE. Westura, RS. Wil 


A, isneski, S.J. Wolin, D. Yoo 
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Assistant Professors A.N. Amigable, A.A. Arabian, J. Ardizonne, B.C. 
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ple 
L.D. Bohan, D.G. Borenstein, F.H. Corcoran, C.J. Davis, K.K. Davis, K 
Delaney, S. Dosa, M.J. Drass, R.A. Ferreras, D.E. Fleischer, E.CUES 
D.F Fragnul, H.N. Friedman, A.G.S. Fry (Research), B.J. Gaffney v 
Gail (Research), B.N. Garrett, L.P. Georges, H.D. Goldstein, RI Sa 
C.A. Kramer, W. Kurland, T.V. Kuzmowych, R.H. Leiboff, cS p 
J.H. Lewis, A.E Medinger S.H. Mendelson, J.M. Mitchell, R.A. 6 
(Research), E. Perlin, L.H. Pierce, Jr., G.J. Povar, R.K. Riegelmal gg 
Robinson, P.K. Rohatgi, L.P. Saladino, R.C. Saunders, R.S. Schulo ‘gt 
Shesser, G.L. Simon, M.S. Smith, L.F. Sorkin, C.T. Spiegel, W.M. ph 
berg, L.E. Swanberg, Z.M. Tape, R.J. Warchol, A.G. Wassermam 


White 


Adjunct Assistant Professors C.M. Kessler, B.R Kressel, C.J. Shuman sy 
Assistant Clinical Professors C.B. Abrams, LH. Ardam, 


P. Assatourialis p 


Babin. H.S.B. Baraf, E.A. Beeman, L.F. Bentolila, R.A. Berenson, cus 
L.H. Biben, C.J. Bier, B.L. Burka, H.D. Capone, K.H. Chase, M 

B.I. Choi, F. Chucker, M.I. Cinnamon, R.F. Cioffi, N.B. Cirillo, B ; Gi 
er, R. Copperman, N.A. Crane, J. Crowell, G.B. Cushner, R.A. ^. yh 
D.B. Doman, T.P. Dwyer, R.F. Dyer, G.T. Economos, D.S. dre! 
Ehrmantraut, N.E.S. Falk, M.H.W. Fang, L.H. Fenton, S.M. Pp 
Frank, S.B. Fredd, A.A. Friedman, D.B. Goldberg, S.G. Goldberg" |j 
Goldstein, W.Y.K. Goo, D.H. Goodman, L.D. Green, R.E. Greens t) 
Grollman, P.A. Haber, J.T. Hagenbucher, D.J. Hand, F.K. Har di 
Hartman, W.H. Harvey, M.A. Herman, S.H. Houseman, S.K. T gy 
Katikineni, H.I. Katzen, N. Kirmani, B. Kotelanski, W. AUS. 
Lando, J.A. Lang, P.C. Latkin, S.D. Lerner, P.H. Levine, A- Lip^y Ay 
Long, J.P. Lucas, D.J. Lynn, D.C. Marcus, R.A. McConnaugh?: ig 
Meyers, F. Meyers, V.T. Miller, J.C. Mulhauser, R.A. Nicklas, ^ "ost 
R.A. Noble, A.A. Oboler, J.A. Ocuin, G.M. Orr, RJ. Osheroff, Boat 
N.S. Otchin, S.W. Park, M.A. Parker, M.M. Phillips, G.N. Polis, pois 
D. Ramaswamy, J.N. Ramey, S.N. Richman, D.N. Robins, J. unl, 
M.H. Rose, J. Rosenberg, A. Rotsztain, N.H. Rubenstein, F.M. sif 
Sacks, M. Schneider, R. Schoenfeld, S.A. Schwartz, A. Segal, c ‘ 
J.C. Seymour, A.B. Shauer, M.M. Shefferman, P.B. Sherer, Bro. i 
T.G. Sinderson, M.A. Sislen, J.T. Solano, I. Spector, M. Stock, © Will? 
J.M. Taubin, D.H. Waterman, J.H. Weiner, I Weiszer, M^ p 


K.Y. Yeung CL gt 


Clinical Instructors E. Aleskow, H.J. Alpert, O.M. A pplewhaite m H 


M.R. Capon, T.H. Clark, N.T Connally, R.L. Ellis, N. Gore , Kf 
don, SL. Horwitz, J.P. Kalman, M.A. Kavalier, M.R. Kenge gilt 
A.S.T. Lai. S. Leibenhaut, N.A. Lieberman, I.V. Magal, N. 5. gp 
Millon, M. Nemati, S.R. Rishi, L. Ruckstuhl, H.A. Schumann ^' 

R.S. Waldman, M.T. Wallace, L.M. Weinberg E 


Special Lecturer S. Katz 


Combination of didactic sessions concerning P 
relation to laboratory studies, practical sessions, f diago gl 
they relate to the utilization of laboratory and other st ts 

dures, with emphasis on decision making. Second-year 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) uot 85 
I hysiopatholoB bg 
case ost 
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250 Introduction to Occupational and Come 
nvironmental Medicine (2) 
Health effects of various occupational and environmental hazards and 


Pollutants discussed from several perspectives, including basic research, 
feders 


al regulation, labor management, and the physician. Health effects 
of radiation. air and water pollution, toxic substances, and environmental 
" extremes. Limited enrollment. 
305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) i = 
mprehensive study of patients; history and physical examination; ward 
rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching, seminars. V.A. 
ond Univ. Hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center. — (8-week periods through- 
Out academic year) 
Acting Internship in Medicine An pte 
*matology-Oncology) (5) 
Ssignment to a w 
Cologic Problems 


33] 


ard team dealing exclusively with patients with on- 
Many patients will be on chemotherapy protocols and 
all Will be seriously ill and in need of considerable special attention Spe- 
cial conferences and regular house staff conferences. Students will take 


night call with the ward team and will be expected to function at the 
evel of interns on 


332 Act the team. 4-week periods. Univ. Hosp. 
Cting Internship in Medicine (5) LaRosa 
“sponsibility at the intern level. Initial patient evaluation and diagnostic 
and thera 


si Peutic plans, writing all medical orders (which must be counter- 
^ed an M.D.), coordinating patients’ care, writing progress notes, 
a discharge summary. Night call with the ward team. 


333 vw Staff conferences. 4-week periods 
$ ng Intern in Medicine (5) Curtin 
Udent w vision of the medical resident and attending physician, 
orks with a patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial 

Priate teachi a presents patient's problem at attending rounds and appro- 
Problem wine conferences, Subspecialty consultations also review patient's 
ith the student. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Cen- 


Finkelstein 


cord Su. eneral medical wards. Problem Oriented Medical 
ase an ystem used. Students complete initial patient evaluation data 
ey Write « responsible for clinical management during hospitalization. 
be reviewed and cosigned by the resi- 
conferences CXpected to present their patients at attending rounds and 
ing Physicia lose Supervision and guidance by the team resident, attend- 
elective an, and subspecialty consultants. Interview required. 4-week 

33 , * Period 


cting Int s. V.A. Hosp. 
esponsibiiinn in Medicine (5) _ Wisneski 
oly C “ities of intern Similar to Med 332. 4-week elective periods. 
336 Inten os Hosp, 
week : ‘are Medicine (5) Witorsch 
33g "m. elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
Stud Pational and Environmental Medicine (5) Chase 
Fire/poj; "elect a field setting in Washington area (AMTRAK, EPA, DC 
Ous © Depts., Navy Diving School, etc.) in which the effects of vari- 
i 


“Upational . I “a 
Lo Pation in donal and environmental health hazards are addressed. Partic- 
“qui administrative and clinical intervention is provided under direct 
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MTM : A cda sonal P 
physician's supervision. Emphasis on the relationship of occupatio " 
environmental medicine to the practice of primary care. Trave of 
tunity to distant field sites is generally available. 4-week elective per 

349 Infectious Diseases (5) Curtin ane’ 
Clinical experience in infectious disease service. Daily work rou 
cluding lab, conferences, Journal Club. 4-week elective perio y 
Hosp. Center. pat? 

350 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) y 
Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, viral, fonpl 
mycobacterial infections. Students assume primary responsibility "T. 
fectious disease consultations in conjunction with Fellows, residen, 
full-time faculty members. Clinical application of laboratory te. 

used in the diagnosis and treatment of patients with infectious "T. 

| problems. Emphasis on the usefulness of rapid diagnostic technid^y jy 
pharmacology of antimicrobics. Students will participate fully 1 
section's activities. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. T” 

351 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) "A 
Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology: 
aspects of patient history, physical and laboratory examinations: joti 
will learn to do infectious disease consultations and to use anti 
telligently. Minimum 4-week clinical rotation. Students electing abo 
time period will assist with research project in infections in mc 
staphylococcal infections (especially endocarditis), clinical pha pi 

of gentamicin or mechanisms of immunity in sickle cell anemia y 
Hsu and " 


Univ. Clinic. 

352 Clinical Cardiology (5) "T. 
Designed to provide experience in ambulatory and hospitalitt, "m. 
care, ECGs, graphics, CCU, exercise lab; observation in cath. 189 


elective periods. M 
353 Clinical Cardiology (10) met 
Observation of and participation in the diagnosis and clinical me nett 
of cardiovascular disorders. Acquaintance with physical signs it aff 
ease. Exposure to noninvasive diagnostic procedures, echo-, P ns 
cardiography; interpretation of electrocardiograms and chest p» " 
rounds in intensive coronary care unit. 8-week elective Pe [ R 
354 Preceptorship in Cardiology (5) ital $ 
Placement with practicing cardiologists in office and hosp! 
4-week elective periods PTT » 
355 Intensive Care/Coronary Care/ Critical Care (5) Haider 
Student is assigned to a twelve-bed critical care unit whic i tens qj 
onary patients as well as medical-surgical patients with student y 
problems. There is a separate eight-bed intensive care unit. stie 
^ : ; : : UB oec 
with a senior resident assigned to these units, works up à p 
eaching ^ 1 


mitted to these units, and makes daily rounds with t p^ 
ts 


Student will assist in the care of critically ill patien 
suspected myocardial infarction or cardiac arrhythmias | 5 Ga j 
toring, electrocardioversion, pacemaker insertion, and Swa esiden! we 
ter insertion. Student is responsible for all orders under "P" i 
tending supervision and follows patients as they leave the 

intensive care units to intermediate care beds on the secon 


N 
call is optional. L^ 


356 Cardiovascular Diseases (5) rdiac p 


| ‘ ; s a 
| Assignment to a group of patients with non-emergen. E eekly iy gl 
| and to a resident. Rounds are made three times weekly. ydeat 

| conferences with members of the Cardiology staff. 


The st 
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Vide day-to-day care of patients with cardiovascular problems, including 
hypertension, congestive heart failure, and valvular and pericardial dis- 
Cases, and will observe diagnostic studies, including exercise stress testing, 
echocardiography, and electrocardiograph interpretation. 4-week elective 
Periods. Providence Hosp. 
Clinical Cardiology— Mendelson, Bacos, 
Washington Hospital Center (5 Lindsay, Goldstein 
Ctive Participation in the clinical cardiology service of Washington 
Hospital Center Bedside evaluation correlated with electrocardiography 
and other diagnostic studies, including stress testing, phonocardiography, 
echocardiography, cardiac catheterization, and nuclide angiography. 4- 
Week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center 


358 


359 Coronary Care Unit— Mendelson, Bacos, 
Washington Hospital Center (5) Lindsay, — 
Ctive participation in the care of patients on the coronary care unit o 
Washington Hospital Center. The student works closely with house staff 
and 


attending staff Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of coronary 

Isease, complications of infarction, diagnosis and treatment of arrhyth- 

mias, and selection of patients for surgical intervention. 4-week elective 

Periods, Wash. Hosp. Center 

360 Clinical Cardiology (5)  Fletcher* 
XPerience in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision of car- 
tology Staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvasive 
Cardiovascular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explained and 
results in Specific cases discussed. Electrocardiography covered as one of 


the tools used to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient manage- 
Ment is integral part of course Teaching rounds and conferences. 4-week 
3 elective Periods. V.A. Hosp 
61 Cardiology—NIH (5) Rosing 
Broad *Xposure to all aspects of congenital and acquired cardiac disease. 


articipation in diagnostic and therapeutic work-up of patients and evalu- 
ation of acute and long-term effects of medical and surgical interventions. 
t lective periods. 

363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care—V.A. Hospital (5) Saunders} 
or students interested in acute medicine Night call every third night. 
tudents Participate in all aspects of coronary and medical intensive care, 
“coming familiar with diagnostic and therapeutic techniques used on this 
E mechanical ventilation, right heart catheterization and central hemo- 
ynamic Monitoring, temporary pacemakers, intra-aortic balloon counter- 
Pulsation, Cardiac rhythm monitoring, and new drugs. The student has 
non rortunity, under close supervision, to manage a spectrum of other 

3 ardiac medica] emergencies. 4-week elective periods 


su diovascular Data Processing (5) Pipberger 
d of a Variety of modern computer techniques; primary research in 
mPuter analysis of electrocardiograms. 4-week elective periods. V.A 
365 cu : 
linj : Taree: 
aw Electrocardiography and ECG Pipberger 
caer Analysis (5 or 10) ; 
grams tion in daily computer processing and analysis of electrocardio- 


P ital. ECG findings are correlated with clinical 
d V.A. Hospital. ECG findings are correlated : 
Us Cà from all problem cases Daily review sessions with section chief and 
tree 
Hop under! ‘ye of Cardiolo 


Sy at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
istant C 


hief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the Veterans Administration 
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cardiac fellows. Participation in seminars and a journal club. 4. of 
week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
370 Endocrinology (5 or 8) EI Hol 
Assignment as an acting intern to work with a second- OF third 
resident. Consultations of the general medical service on patient y 
endocrine problems. Rounds are made on a daily basis, and à e 
teaching conference is held to discuss endocrine problems in den 
portunity to attend teaching duties at D.C. General Hospital. i 
evaluation of patients with endocrine problems, as well as emergen! g 
of patients admitted to medical floors and intensive care unit for et 
life-threatening endocrine emergencies. Night call is approximately 
third night (optional). 4- or 6-week elective periods. Gul! 
Endocrinology (5) ee 
Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service 
part in planning diagnostic work-ups and therapy, and is responsi rj 
case presentations and follow-up of those patients, Clinical rou! T 
held daily, and endocrine clinic and diabetic clinic are held wee M", 
ly endocrine conference includes journal club once a month and y 
endocrinology once a month. Rounds and conferences at the Y- 
G.W. Hospitals are also included when possible. Assigned 
reviewed daily. 4-week elective periods po 
373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (5) cil 
Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism. Students 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist in t p, 
Clinical rounds daily; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, 8 "m. 
club participation; laboratory and research experience availab/e. 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. yis 
375 Endocrinology Research (10) Becker $^. y 
Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research labora! w 
troduction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine T€ rinte 
ticipation in ongoing research activities. Students learn approP aig V 
cedures, such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopathol 
niques, atomic absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative gg” 
po 


Uu 
- 


to solving research problems. Prior interview with instructor 
8-week elective periods. 

376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) ical, 
Intensive and practical studies of the technique to examine surg! 
cal, and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research On pe 
protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolated organ ihe d 
Seminars and participation in journal club; discussions 9 
obtained. 4-week elective periods po 

381 Research in Endocrinology (5) LED 
Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory expe PA 
mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in Huic "I 
studies. Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experime 
with clinical observations. 4-week elective periods. V.A- Hosp: 

390 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 


+ dg al 
T : ; pr? riod* gg 
The department will permit students to spend elective pe 


institutions. Interested students should contact the depart " 

"Mel ; of 
391 Clinical Oncology (5) } .arcinoff Sgi 

Participation in clinical management of patients with € week 


Nat’l Cancer Institute-V.A. Med. Cntr. oncology ward. 
periods. V.A. Hosp. 
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393 Medical Oncology (10) r vous 
Current methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, Hodg s 
disease, testicular tumors, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies, in- 
Cluding a view of the broad spectrum of these diseases. Müsceenon. m 
Patient care and review of clinical trials. Procedures such as bone ^ 
TOWS, liver biopsies, and other staging techniques. 8-week elective iem d 

402 Research in Cancer Immunology (10) Folie c" 

boratory experience with tests used to correlate cellular M-tumor - 

activity to solid tumors with the clinical course of the disease; d 

lo investigate viral etiology of certain forms of cancer; study of - a $ 

gens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens specific for leukemia. 
8-week elective periods. Ross Hall. Danish 

Clinical Gastroenterology (5) : e T. 

Work in a suburban office devoted to private partnership mae tage 

ternal medicine with emphasis on gastroenterology. —« m : of 

Uation of problems, discussion with attending physician 2r m ro- 

diagnosis and therapy, observation of and assistance in specialized p 

Cedures, pr 


412 


actical aspects of office management. 4-week elective pe 
413 Clinica] Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5) i se in 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive diseases, in 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient 
Consultations. i 
Pathology. and radiology staffs emphasize multidisciplinary approach to 
digestive diseases. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic. Seeff 

14 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5) | See 
tudents work closely with Fellows in the gastroenterology pope 
Section, seeing patients on consultations and being involved in the pis 
evaluation, Patient investigation, and follow up. Close supervision is af- 
Orded by both the senior Fellows and senior staff. Direct or indirect par- 
ticipation on specialized procedures involving various biopsy i 
hiques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, conferences, and seminars. 4- 
41 Week elective periods, V.A Hosp ld 
5 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) i rt 
ourse includes direct patient contact on a consultative basis and partici- 
Pation in all section activities, including reviews of gastrointestinal pathol- 
ogy and radiology for individual patients and all procedures, particularly 
endoscopic. The student will be expected to develop a fundamental core 
Knowledge of basic gastroenterology and to participate in a journal activi- 
M ànd may be called 
Y joint GI Grand R« 


enter, 
41 A 
6 Gastroenterology. p.c. General Hospital (5) Postow, Rudzki 
‘nical Bastroenterology. Participation in the daily activities: ward -— 
m Fellows and attending physicians, endoscopic procedures (performe 
us a Week), journal club, GI medical-surgical conference, teaching 
of erences, and weekly clinic session. Direct responsibility for a number 
pe ioqsultations under the supervision of the GI Fellows. 4-week elective 
Th 8. 
Qi, : e 
? Clinica Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo, O'Kieffe 
ter duction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroen- 
and red in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, 
426 Res lOpsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


St “arch in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15) Finkelstein 
Udy of methion 


teaching rounds, seminars. Joint conferences with surgery, 


upon to participate in a case presentation at month- 
und sessions. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 


$ » z re- 
ine metabolism in mammalian tissues using several 
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. Schechter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Administrat 
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t - z ion 9 
search techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induction 4 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism of me p 
in the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any of thee 


areas and will be developed further to meet student needs, 12-we 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. w 
430 Clinical Hematology (5) Schechter* and 


Participation in the evaluation and treatment of patients with hemat " 
cal disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, participat! 
hematology clinic and journal club. 4-week elective periods. V.A. sy 
431 Clinical Hematology and Oncology (5) Lessin and y 
Immersion in the process of diagnosis and therapy of hematologi g 
oncologic disorders, including in-patient and out-patient consu 
daily care, and follow-up of clinical hematologic and oncologic pr ,p 
Emphasis on blood and marrow morphology, tumor pathobiol0B « 
modern hematologic-oncologic diagnostic procedures. 4-week electi" 
riods. pic 
432 Clinical Hematology (5) oi 
Clinical evaluation of in-patients and out-patients with sympto" ig 
ferrable to the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory * 
gative parameters. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. inp 
433 Hematology (5) RW 
Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of pe ye 
with hematologic disorders, in office (and hospital) setting. 4-w 
tive periods. push 
434 Hematology-Oncology (5 or 8) c 9o 
Assignment with senior resident seeing all patients with hematolog" j 
tumor problems for whom consultation is requested. Interprets e s 
blood smears and blood coagulation studies. Assist in perform eri 
interpretation of bone marrow examinations. 4- or 6-week elective 
Providence Hosp. j 
436 Hematology Research (10 or 15) 
Research interests of the staff include lymphocyte biology ant 
production and hemostasis, Facilities available to do in vitre ý "LA 
human peripheral blood and bone marrow, radioisotopic studies, ? 
tron microscopy. 8- or 12-week elective periods. spit 
440 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with 
ease; introduction to the management of patients with acute pic 
failure. Daily ward rounds, chest roentgenology review sessions, 
tion in journal club and physiology conference. Emphasis 15 "T. 
acquainting the student with modern pulmonary diagnostic proc t 
current literature. 4-week elective periods. V.A, Hosp we 
441 Pulmonary Disease (5 or 8) po, 
Responsibility for the care of patients admitted with pulmonary ^. py 
as well as performing consultations on patients on other serv go 
rounds and a weekly teaching conference. Weekly pulmonary Pint «^ 
conference in which arterial blood gases, pulmonary function : ns 
principles of respiratory care are discussed in depth Consultatio, P 
and daily care of a small number of inpatients. Exposure p jn 
cedures as pleural biopsy, thoracentesis, lung needle biopsies, E the int 
puncture. Involvement on a consulting basis with all patients 1P cti 
sive care unit with acute respiratory problems. 4- or 6-week € 
riods. Providence Hosp. 


Schechter* "^ 


6 


jon Hospital: 
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442 Pulmonary Diseases (5) Witorsch 
Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, including 
ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily teaching 
rounds and supervised consultation on patients with various pulmonary 
and infectious diseases. Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniques and 
Principles of inhalation therapy. Principles of and experience with res- 
Piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4-week elective periods. 

A Wash. Hosp. Center. 

47 Pulmonary Medicine (5) Delaney, Spagnolo 
Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary dis- 
Orders, Ward rounds, chest roentgenology sessions, and participation in 
Journal club Emphasis on acquainting the student with modern diagnos- 
tic Procedures related to patients with pulmonary diseases and current lit- 

^" erature, 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 

? Primary Care Elective (5) Arling 

Students assigned to European-trained family practitioner in small town 

on a Bahamian out-island Caring for patients with medical, surgical, 

Pediatric, Obstetrical-gynecological, psychiatric, and tropical disease prob- 

€ms. Students responsible for their own transportation. 4-week rotations. 

Den to two students each period 

Rheumatology Research (10) Jacobs 

bape in ongoing clinical and laboratory research projects in the 
ods el Rheumatology Major areas of research interest include meth- 
;. Ot early diagnosis of septic arthritis, animal models of inflammatory 

451 Árth e ies, 8-week elective periods. Univ. C linic 
z iritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) Felts, Jacobs, Borenstein 
tion in the evaluation and treatment of patients with rheumatic 
follow, marauding inpatient and outpatient consultations, daily care and 
in n. and clinical conferences Regular discussions of selected — 
t abe. ogy, emphasizing differential diagnosis, pathophysiology, and 

ic mod 


450 


452 Clin; alities. 4-week elective periods 
tinical Rheumatology (5) Nachel 
cli ve participation in the work-up and management of inpatients and 


iter with rheumatic diseases, History, physical examination, 
laborato tagnosis, immunological mechanism, x-ray reading, and use 
ntrod Ory tests will be stressed. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
bs uction to Arthritis (5) Barth 
rheumatic aoe Clinic, and consultations on patients with arthritis and 
> nee Ime Daily discussions on selected topics in rheumatology, 
: cal immunology, major disease categories (SLE, RA, gout, 
c anges erential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, x-ray 

455 een "Week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
een uq (5) grips Chiu, Enders 
Supervision. ii ES panone on the rehabilitation inpatient service under 
and Participation i medical and neurological work-up, setting of goals, 
Use of TE a im n team conferences. Outpatient work will include the 
ls, as well yography and the neuromuscular examination as diagnostic 
as management of common musculoskeletal conditions. 

8 activities. 4-week elective periods. 
'ectrolyte Disorders (5) Berkman 
iN consultations, rounds, and outpatient clinic on patients 
d electrolyte abnormalities; follow-up of patients. Examina- 
rinary sediment, peritoneal, and hemodialysis. Conferences, 


of 
453 I 


nal an 
f the u 
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reading assignments, ward rounds, participation in journal club. e 

elective periods. y 

461 Clinical Renal Disease (5) P f 


Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars. 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp "T 
463 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology (5) p 
Application of immunologic methods to the study of human ios 
sitivity states and metabolic diseases; study of serum proteins, IP 
protein hormones and enzymes; research principles and methods: 7 
typing and fluorescent antibody methods. 4-week elective peri v 


Hosp. aco 
465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte J 
Problems (5) E 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of patients y 
renal diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Familiarizat ise 
a variety of renal problems; work-ups of patients with rena ". 
evaluation of renal function studies. Emphasis on critical use 9 


literature. 4-week elective periods. " 
469 Clinical Renal Disease (5) wet 
Broad exposure to and active participation in all the clinical acti” di 
the renal section, including consultations, hemodialysis, outpatle j 
rounds, conferences, and journal club meetings. 4-week elective os? 
Time period must first be cleared through instructor's office. V.A. 
470 Allergy Clinic (5) Ratcliffe, y) 
Lectures, conferences, and attendance at allergy clinic where brio 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history-taking, physical e p^ 
and skin-testing techniques. The student will have the option 0 om 
depth with an individual patient to learn more about the wide wet 
tions of severe allergic disease. Discussion of each case with sci 
and development of complete management program. 4-week el 
ods. Univ. Clinic. m 
Allergy Clinic (5) Evans, 9^. W 


47 ws where é 
Lectures, conferences, and attendance at the allergy clinic yy 
wilt 

r4 


adult and child patients are seen. Detailed history-taking, phy ; 
amination, and skin-testing techniques. Discussion of each cas on 
allergist to develop a complete management program. Emphi gos? 
cal aspects of immunology. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed p 
472 Private Office Practice of Allergy (5) i 
4-week elective period. saei, 
483 Nuclear Medicine and Ultrasound (5 or 10) ig i 
Introduction to radioisotope methodology and ultrasound t tary Hy 
applied to diagnosis in medicine. Interrelation and complemen A 
both modalities in evaluating the patient who presents W! 
problem. 4- or 8-week elective periods. goi 
495 Oncology Review (5) : one 1^ y 
Each student is assigned a carefully selected reading list e ML 
cancer. Fundamentals, basic research, and latest clinical apP iew, (f 
discussed in detail. Each student will write and illustrate 9 e wei! 
or her subject. Interested students are encouraged to un we 
research project the following summer. 4-week elective 


* Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration | Hospi 
t Dr. Sauerbrunn is Chief of Nuclear Medicine at the Veterans Administrate 
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al. 


Chairman. L.F. Affronti 


€ z Lerner II 
y P.D. Kind, E.M. 
Professors L.F. Affronti, K. Huang, R. Hugh, F 
(Research), M. Reich 
SSO, 


V. 
`V. Reich (Research), G. 
Ciate Professors J.W, Albright (Research), C.V. Reic 

Stokes 


junct Associate Professor J.D. paco 

*S0ciate Professorial Lecturer R.D. Donge a iu 
‘sistang Professors B.T. Backus (Research h r yan 
junct Assistant Professors J.A. Bradlaw, V.M. 


Staff 

: (9 

titioners (2) , cents Of 

i i , New Health Prac idi. Seil od 

128 Microbiology for efeu in Allied HAIA program. B eme 
ey nds "d cc iples of microbial defense. 3 

microbiology an princ 

isms of medical importance. 


r i, Silver 
d Affronti, Sil 
ic 
129 Immunology: Introduction to Immunolog udin 
J " "undame 
undamentals (3) 1 technology class; open to or A as applied 
. medical technc 3 gic procedures à . 
, ecture emi on ts. Serologic and —e— os introductory micro- 
immunologic wav situations. Prerequisites nic) or permission of 
a r researc - >g zé , 
biol -y v liner (inorganic and orga 
Course a ma aff 
instructor. (Spring) E 
* N s n » (2 ji ermis- 
201 Medical Microbiology (8) qualified graduate students — and 
or di students; open to qua 1 , protozoa, me : 
Sion E rickettsiae, viruses, "-— aper disease of ruo 
—— “ate h relate to the healt! boratory fee fo 
“™munological concepts which re ies. La 
eui cal co Pte of diagnosis, theor 
2 Nonmedical Students, $20. (Spring) 
11 


Staff 
: asi and 
icrobi ' (4 : siae, fungi, parasites, a 
or van 9 Bacteria, viruses, — idilio; Bioc 
: Ns or conc ! N Lab- 
l ical concepts. Prerequisite or ission of instructor. 
21-22 geal concepts. Pre course and permission 
à oratory fee, $20, (Fall) ; np» 
l athogeni i | (3) latices bacteria wi 
eni eriology (3 Lad s of bacte 
rincipies mn and pathogenic — disease of 
emphasis on Pathogenesis, prevention, and poesis fee, $20. (Spring) 
man, Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. Laboratory 


Staff 
ue Cell Culture (3) 


pec ith e asis on mammalian cells. 
ils otis jan a yer big: p un procedures with 
N lalized techniques and applications of eu £n vocem 
le Phasis on quality control practices. Prerequisite: 
lent, (Spring) zd 
nt me we ic dents. Study of host-parasite 
For graduate Students; open to medical stu er - Sup iapun 
tionships. Clinical recognition of importan 
(Fall) 
Lo 
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219 Scientific Writing (1) " 
Provides basis for preparing theses, dissertations, and publications 
223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) Reich, 


For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical application 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in ! Ü 


ment of microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discus 

vant aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. Re 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) iso? 
1s! 


Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, metabo ao 
regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, or 
lent. (Fall) f 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, DeGiovanni-D? y) 
Actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure ? 
chemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular leve 
requisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. (Spring) ge 

227 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) 

Application of laboratory techniques and instrumentation to 
ered in Micr 225-26. Prerequisite Micr 226. Laboratory ec 


(Fall) Aft 
229 Immunology (3) Kind, or 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. 
antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions im vitro and in asl 
the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission Afi 


sg Of 
torres 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kin "T 
Methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular immuno rd 


s ' »quisitt j 
are used in research laboratories are emphasized. Prerequis: "L 
current registration: Micr 229 or permission of instructor. pi 


students enrolled in a degree program. Laboratory fee, $20. 


years) Å p , 
231 Immunobiology (1) Afir 


. A d s i [2 
Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticalo mig, f 
tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor m d 


1; a t the 
layed hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Members oio i 
- ; : j 
faculty discuss relevant aspects of immunobiology. For m 


open to graduate students with permission of instructor. s 
233 Virology (3) jruse* " 

Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of V j 

requisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) go 
234 Virology—Laboratory (2) ent 

Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite Or concur 

tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) n 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) m 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nase o i 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification visite 


tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. r pi 

201 or 212 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) r 

251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) and M 
Detection ? i 


For graduate students; open to medical students. 
tion of bacterial agents which cause diseases 


# 
in humans. . a Wi 
erpretal of e 


isolation and identification methods; emphasis on int Y 201 
nificance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Mie 
lent. (Fall, even years) 
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252 Medical Parasitology (1) Turner 

(Formerly Medical Protozoology) 

9r medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
Course. Life cycles, epidemiology, clinical manifestations, pathology, 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of medically important protozoan and 
elminthic infections are presented, In the laboratory, the recognition and 
identification of the etiologic agents causing disease through the study of 
living and Preserved specimens are emphasized (Fall) 

255 Clinical Virology (1) Huang 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students. 
General Principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequi- 
Site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 

257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 

lochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and anti- 
bodies, Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Laboratory 
fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring, even 
years) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) 
Survey of 
ples. Prey 

260 Cellular | 


De Giovanni-Donnelly 
microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic princi- 

equisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

mmunology (1) Kind 
vanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Content 
. tS each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 

Site: Micr 229. (Spring) 


Seminar; Microbiology (1—1) Pen 
*quired of gradu 


2 > ate students. (Academic year) 
80 Virology (10) Huang 
lected Problems, library assignments, laboratory studies. 8-week elec- 
i live Periods, 
Biological Basis of Infections (5) Affronti, Reich 


Selected Problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 4- 
ii elective periods. 
mmunology (5) 
ected Problems, libr 
"Week elective periods, 

teriology (10) meee 


lected problems. library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 
289 eek elective periods, 


mmation. Immu 


Kind, Affronti 
ary assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 


nity, and Hypersensitivity (5) Affronti, Kind 


Week elective Periods. 
xti n 
o aaura] Microbiology Elective (arr.) i 
in o “partment arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
e er institutions, Interested students should contact the chairman of 
293 5, department, 
Selected Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Spring) topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
295 R 
Content in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
(Fa nt differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


and spring) 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) si 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "D 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8e 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) gi 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


Neurological Surgery — 


Chairman: H.V. Rizzoli 


Professors J.J. Bernstein (Research), A.I. Kobrine, T.H. Milhorat, 
rales, H.V. Rizzoli pio 
Clinical Professors M.G. Alper, H.H. Ammerman, F.D. Cooney, G. ps 
G.J. Hayes, N.H. Horwitz, A.P. Hustead, C.L. Li, A.K. Ommay | 
Ruge plith 
Professorial Lecturers V.W. Armbrustmacher, K.M. Earle, P.L. Korn 
Associate Professors C.B. Early, D.E. Evans urpll 
Associate Clinical Professors W.E. Lawrinson, E.U. Mannarino, J.P. M 
Assistant Professors I.S. Baron-Starke, M.K. Hammock, S. Koulouris H 
Assistant Clinical Professors B.J. Ammerman, J.W. Barrett, E.B. Byrd, F 
Carroll, M.W. Dennis, J.R. Howe, J. Kushner, E.A. Quin i 
Schwartz, B.H. Smith 
Clinical Instructors K. Ghaemi, B. Stopak 


GAM 


w 

302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) w 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. | 
380 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) RJA 
Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis on net d 


amination; indications for special neurologic and operative 
4-week elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc p 
382 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) daily on 


Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room P 
week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. Nl 

383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (5) daily on, 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, rood 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating Toom P 
week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) rounds 
Participation in all departmental activities, including ward ng 1008 
conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and opera 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) i í 
The department arranges for students to spend elective 

institutions. Interested students should contact the chait 

partment. 


ES AN 


d 
XS 


Neu 
-elogy - 


C * 
hairman: G.F. Molinari 


irector 
of Encephalographic Laboratory: A. Racy 


Ofesso, 

‘yee Conners, D.O. Davis, G.F Molinari, S. O'Reilly, S.A. Shel- 
junct p 

inica] p, vlessors C.H. Gunderson, D.E. McFarlin 


vens, Spy Professors K. Abraham, R.N. Edelson, D.J. Fishman, A.J. 


Sister P 
Assis 7 rofessor C.S. Chang 


sy << Gabe, A.P. Galdi, J.F. Grim, J.E. Hogg, M.C. Korengold, 
' Ly ureno, W.E. Lightfoote II, N.A. Luban, W.E. Lux, Jr., J.F. 
©. Wile, " N& M.A. Osborn, K.C. Rickler, D. Satinsky, H.M. Silby, 


"Stry 
NM H.A, Emsellem 
n 
Clinica) COS ied M.E, Archutowska-Kempka 
r 4 
Jr, uctors J.A. Armer, H.S. Mickel, H.T. Vollero, J.R. Wittenborn, 


380 Cli ical N 
n : 
ical ? eurology (5) Molinari and Staff 


Mphasi 
9n neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic 


ts, e : i 
iv Ho. arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms. 4-week elective periods. 
* Hosp. 


n 
383 Cc; 
nic 
Emphas Neurology (5) Gunderson 
asis on neurological e 


xamination and basic sciences, including neuro- 
as 


ana 
tomy, applied to clinical material. 4-week elective periods. Walter 
Laureno, Staff 
Participation in neurology consultation service, 
In-depth research for formal seminar presentation 
xt . Wash. Hosp. Center 
Students cil Neurology Elective (arr.) 
leCtive lunae hips at the University Hospital can spend another 
in another institution. They should arrange the elec- 
t ace institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the 
"SPonsible for epartment of neurology for approval. The student is 
BY, which reporting the grade received to the department of neurol- 


fairs and ^ turn will submit it to the Associate Dean for Student Af- 
Admissions. 


9 So seminars 
eK elective periods 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology E 


Chairman: A.B. Weingold | 


Professors R.H. Barter, J.B. Craft, Jr, L. McGowan, C.C. Rogers P 
Schulman, J.G. Sites, B. Waxman, A.B. Weingold pot 
Clinical Professors S.M. Belinsky, W.H. Cooper, O.I. Dodek, Jr., M.P. 
J.M. Friedman, J.M. Grodin, H.L. Kotz, W.P. McKelway, WE 
J.W. Pearson, Jr., N.J. Price, N.M. Tart, E.W. Titus, Jr., J.C. W 
T.A. Wilson fen i 
Professorial Lecturers L.M. Hellman, D.H. Kushner, J.L. Sever, J.B. M^ PU 
Associate Professors M.C. Edwards, M.A. Fletcher, J.H. Grossman Ds 
Larsen, Jr. p 
Associate Clinical Professors A.A. Becker, J.M. Close, S.D. Coole sh 
Gahres, C.R.A. Gilbert, E.K. Herz, H. Klaus, J.J. Kuhn, W.T. Ladys’ 
Lipsius, L.M. Liverett, S.C. Marinoff, D.H. Martin, L.Q. Pugs 
Robins, M. Rosenbaum, I.W. Rovner, J. Sacks, P. Soyster, S.F. Ste 
H.P. Treichler 
Assistant Professors A.J. Friedman, J.L. Marlow, R.J. Stillman p 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.E. Anderson, E. Atiemo, R.E. Badwe? y) 
Band, H.C. Beaver, J.D. Berryman, D.R. Carlson, D.C. Cinnan 
Cooper, E.E. Cunningham, A.A. De Moya, K.A. De Sandies, S.J. A 
Jr., R.V. Erkenbeck, L.E. Fettig, J. Fogel, S.P. Gardner, C.S. O% 8 
T.H. Gresinger, A.J. Heintze, V.B. Hugh, M.A. Jerome, S.R. Jobas a 
Koch, E.R. Kolvereid, M.K. Kowalski, A.I. Lao, A.M. Lazarus ie, V 
L.S. Levine, R.H. Levitt, J.W. Lyles, R.S. Margolis, D.M. Mar que 
Martel, R.J. Orleans, J.C. Pan, J.D. Paulson, W.R. Perkins, L^, 9 
P.K. Rattan, M.J. Roberts, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., C.I. Schneide wa 
Shea, J.C. Skilling, G. Speck, C.E. Townsend, C.L. Wagstaff, w.D. | 
Jr., A.W. Winshel 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer A. Kramm 1 
Instructors M.M.R. Davis, S.W. Jaffe cast A 
Clinical Instructors J.E. Alarcon, J.C. Bolan, P.A. Bryce, R.L. oot 
Cook, Jr., P.D. Cowell, B.G. Douglas, C.M. Ezekwueche, R.D. 55 m P. 
Greenberg, A.A. Greenfield, S.J. Horwitz, C.M. Jackson, “ MSS 
Kleinman, J.H. Lane, K.H. Neblett, O.S. Oredein, R.J. Pierce er, f^ 
J.C. Rajagopal, S.G. Roberts, L.A. Rosen, M.A. Ross, R. Ros? ' vat? 
Rothman, L.S. Sabella, J.E. Safran, S.A. Schlosser, T.W. Scott, ^^ 
Special Lecturer T.E. Schmitt 


*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) il m 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, = Ho! id 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, n and ul 
Hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of " acade cj 
types of operative delivery. (8-week periods throughout Ww i 

375 Family Planning and Contraception (5) one gt the M y 
Participation in the department's family planning clinics practi 
Center and Southeast Neighborhood Clinic, with some 9 
gynecologic screening practices. 4-week elective periods. 


* Required for medical students 
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376 Gynecologic Oncology (5) McGowan 


377C 


378 


articipation in all aspects of clinical inpatient and office diagnosis and 
treatment of women with gynecologic cancer. Related research. 4-week 
elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc. 
Ytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis Fabro, Larsen 
of Birth Defects (5) ' 
tudy and Participation in research on the chemical aspect of diagnosis 
and prevention of birth defects. Patient screening for genetic defect, ul- 
lrasonography, and amniocentesis. 4-week elective periods. l 
*productive Endocrinology (5) Stillman 
Articipation in patient management of infertility, encompassing infer- 
tility work-up, operative diagnostic and threapeutic procedures, and man- 


agement of gy necologic endocrine and infertility problems. 4-week elective 


379 Periods, 
Perinatal Infectious Diseases (10) Grossman 
Study and Participation in research in infectious diseases of pregnancy 
380 and the intrapartum period. 8-week elective periods 
Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Gahres, Radice, Rothman 
articipation in patient care, clinics surgery, and delivery. 4-week elective 
381 periods. Alexandria Hosp 
*rinatal Medicine (5) Weingold, Fabro 


386 


390 


articipation in 
Partum manage 
pation with the 
Pital and outlyin 


high-risk obstetrics clinics and antepartum and intra- 
ment of high-risk and normal obstetrical patients. Partici- 
Fellow in maternal-fetal medicine at the University Hos- 
£ hospitals. 4-week elective periods 


linical Gy necology (5) Footer, Friedman 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elective 
lods, 
Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Cooper, Perkins 
Articipation in office practice of obstetrics and in gynecological surgery 
delivery, 4-week elective periods 


I 1 
patient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Jm 


pin Obstetrics and gynecology in a large military hospital; rounds 
nferences, 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Hosp. 
tramural Obstetrics and Gy necology Elective (arr.) 
stituto tment arranges for students to spend elective aye in other in- 
ment terested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 


Cho; 

rman. M.F Armal 

- Armaly 

fess ——— 
Clini oes M, 
Ay el ofes, , Armaly, D.S. Friendly, D.E. Krueger (Research) 
Ay a le M.G. Alper, M.M. Parks, L.E. Zimmerman 
Aui i a B.S. Fine (Research), J.S. Zacharia 

Ista, rofessors WS Qilha ring '.G. La Piana 
Adj fesso. “ssors W.S, Gilbert, L.M. King, Jr., F.G. La Pia 


sistant P, Y. Jung (Research), P.J. Riddle 
rOfessors R.M. Chavis, D.F. Greer 
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Assistant Clinical Professors D.G. Albert, D.K. Berler, H.N. er 
Casey, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R. Day, A.L. Fjordbotten, T. Frey, P.T 
W.B. Glew, H.B. Gould, T.P. Keenan, M.D. Krinn, M.E. Ledermat y 
Lodge, J.F. O'Neill, S.S. Pappas, D.E. Schwartz, K.A. Simon, $ " 
R.F. Stephens, S. Stoleru, R.N. Sunga, M.A. Von Fricken, D.M: Ww wb 
P.V. Whitmore, H.S. Wicker, B.H. Zeavin, E.M. Zimmerman, H 


merman 

Clinical Instructors B.S. Bruner, R.S. Deitch, P.A. Dorn, A.E. B 
Edmonds, B. Ehrlich, L.M. Friedman, M.L. Gaspar, W. "s ‘Hall, R- 
man, W.S.N. Ibrahim, L.L. Kogan, D.L. Lanter, G. Liss, J.F. ho 
Perraut, H.I. Rodman, N.J. Ronsheim, H.J. Starr, E.M. Titer 


281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) Zinn, 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) L. Am Of 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic casit) ! 
to eight students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring acri 
j 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of a eye 
adnexa. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of n 

381 Clinical Ophthalmology (3 or 5) LT 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, v p 
of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patients. y 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recognition o "i 
findings, and management of common ocular diseases. Lee 


and seminars, 2- or 4-week elective periods. Burns Bldg. 


| 
382 Clinical Ophthalmology (3 or 5) mot, 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and A 

of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on conducting 
ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnormal findings: * 4 

ment of common ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, and sem! 

week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. "m 
390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) "d 
Special elective program arranged for selected students at other t | 
Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart | 


| 


Orthopaedic Surgery — | 


Chairman: J.P. Adams | 


= É 
Professors J.P. Adams, H.L. Feffer, W P. Fortune, P.I. Kenmore p 


(Research), D.W. McKay, R.J. Neviaser, R.S. Snell pesearhh 
Associate Professors S.F. Gunther, S.S. Nason, D.B. Parsons (. 
Slemmons p 


Adjunct Associate Professor G.P. Bogumill une, 
Associate Clinical Professors D.M. Brody, R.L. Dow, U. M. Fort 

R.J. Lewis, B.P. Vitek RB. M 
Assistant Professors H.O. Goller (Research), M.M. Malawer, R 
Wiesel 
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Adj À 
Junct Assistant Professor H.S. Cattell 


unt Clinical Professors A.I. Dobranski, S.H. Eisenberg, M.M. Gardner, 
,AVine, C.C. MacCartee, Jr., C.W. McCutchen, P.A. Moskovitz, T.J. 
rer, S.R. Rothschild, G.J. Schonholtz, M.A. Schultz, J.F. White 

uctor p, A. Labropoulos 


di 
EM Instructor W.J. Sadlack 
ical Instructors B.R. Ain, R.L. Gaertner, J.H. Graeter, J.W. Harvey, D.C. 
nson, R.G, Loeffler, H.N. Mininberg, F.R.T. Nelson, R. Ottenberg 
*302 Clinical Cle 
Surgery (3) 


asic clinic 
and fourth 
Inpatient, 


rkship in Orthopaedic Labropoulos and Staff 


al rotation in orthopaedics for second- and third-year students 
-year students who have not had previous orthopaedic rotations. 
outpatient, and emergency clinical care, with ward and night 
Call responsibilities. Physical diagnosis, x-ray interpretation, trauma, and 
reconstructive Surgery. 2-week elective periods. Univ., Children’s, or V.A 
osp. or Wash. Hosp. Center (predetermined by department). 
5! Trauma (1) Adams, Haas, Snell 
elation of trauma to other disease entities and understanding of its effects 
On the musculoskeletal system. Description of pathophysiological changes 
9n tissues locally and systemically and of psychological reactions that may 
380 Org Pany such changes (Spring) 
opaedic Surgery (5) Labropoulos 
tudents Participate in care of orthopaedic inpatients and outpatients, daily 
rounds, and conferences under the direction of a faculty member at the 
niversity Hospital or one of the affiliated hospitals. Prerequisite: Orth 
8 =a 4-week elective periods. 
earch in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 
articipation in orthopaedic research to be arranged with various faculty 
bers, Prerequisite: Orth 302. 
' Medicine (3 or 5) Adams 
Ction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 


lerequisite: Orth 302. Interested students should contact Dr. Adams. 2- or 


3 “Week elective periods. 


xtramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) _ Adams 
ings ePartment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
Itutions, Prerequisite: Orth 302. Interested students should contact the 
395 Ee Of the department. 
4. arch in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Adams 
(y 12-, or 16-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


e tg 


Chas 
hairman. JJ M F 
J. Mc 


arland, Jr. 
Clini 


IR "Ofessors N ge e 
“RE, -L. Barr, Jr., 
es Pumphrey, Jr., W.M. 


fOr medical 


D.N.F. Fairbanks, J.J. McFarland, R.S. Page, 
Trible, B.M. Webb 


students, 
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Associate Clinical Professors S. Epstein, B.A. Feldman, M.J. Fischen P 
Jaffee, M.E. Krucoff, J.L. Levine, J.A. Sabri, A. Small pi 

Assistant Clinical Professors R.J. Bobys, W.R. Bond, Jr., B.D. Burtoff, 
Feldman, E.J. Hager, G.F. Miller, Jr., S.B. Schreiber .. Hyg 

Clinical Instructors P.A. Coyne, S.B. Hopping, D. Isaacson, B. Modlin, H4 
Scheidemandel, H.C. Stein 


380 Otolaryngology (3 or 5) ja 
Care of inpatients and outpatients. Diagnosis, therapy, rounds, à! 
| ' ferences. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. cba 
| 381 Otolaryngology (3 or 5) ra 9 
| | Participation in care of outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rou 
conferences. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Private office practice. 

|| 390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) other? | 
| The department arranges for students to spend elective periods in y 
| 
| 
ti 
| 


stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of thé 
ment. [i 
395 Clinical Clerkship (3 or 5) yx 
Inpatient and outpatient rotations: operating room experience. 
week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. | 


i 


Pathology 


Chairman: H. Sidransky ! 
i Professors S. Bloom, J.M.B. Hicks, W.L. Marsh, M.J. Matthews, EN. Mj 
x] Jr, D.S. O'Leary (Laboratory Medicine), H. Sidransky, B.H. Sm 
T Valaske, M. Werner (Laboratory Medicine) pid 
Clinical Professors C.F. Bishop (Radiation Therapy), C.B. Cook, L.G. Jo | 
G.H. Guin, E.B. Helwig (Dermatologic Pathology), N.S. Irey, F.B. o 
P.C. Legolvan, J.L. Luke (Forensic Pathology), R.S. Melville — | 
Medicine), R.E. Palmer, D.L. Weiss, MJ. Williams, LE. Zi 
(Ophthalmic Pathology) ;cint) AS 
Professorial Lecturers T.T. Antonovych, P.D. Olch (History of Medic 
Rabson, W.C. Roberts (C. ardiology) icine)s RS 
Associate Professors A.A. Abraham, Y. Al-Doory (Laboratory Medi Janno” 
Chandra, C.T. Garrett, J.H. Grossman III, J.G. Guccion, P pc 
S.G. Kent, R.B. Lingeman, Y.C. Oertel, L.G. Ortega, N.K 
Zook (Comparative Pathology) | JM wan e 
Adjunct Associate Professors J. Costa, S.R. Jones, R.J. Montali, " p en 
Associate Clinical Professors B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic Patholo 
Brennan, W.F. Enos, I.D. Godwin, D.R. Parkinson 
Associate Professorial Lecturer H.R. Schumacher Haw 
Assistant Professors K.H. Fischer (Allied Health Sciences), H-P- movit 
| S.P. Kapur, C.N. Murty (Research), C.M. Myrie, L.E. Nocho O orator 


Orenstein, R.H. Patterson, S. Silver, C.J. Zaloudek, J.A. Zeller 
Medicine) 


I 
ley: n) 
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‘ane Assistant Professors L.P. James, S. Kanhouwa, J.B. Moe, R. Singh 
"I! Clinical Professors G. Controni, F.W. Darr II, J.L. Hall, L.G. Hefter, 
dig d M.S. Nandedkar, M.K. Rifaat fury s 
! Professorial Lecturers M.T. Jessee, C.S.W. Lay, C.W. Locke, Jr., 
hora onaghan, D.E. Uddin 7 
Cturer rs R.E. Dayhoff (Research), R.T . Penna 
$ SF. Boas, B.C. Cloherty, J.E. Forey, R.S. Horkman, J.W. Jones, 
raa dohrbacher, W.A. Rey, CJ. Riendeau, J.M. Salata, D.G. Simons, R.J. 
Ww Lecturers A.A. Cooper, C.E. Daniels, W.C. Fox, S.G. Gerding, J.W. 
Uthrie, Al. Johnson III, J.E. Montgomery, L.W. Ouderkirk, A.L. Richards, 
i ' Tresnak, D.B. Waldron 


through 20 are limited to military personnel in the 


Cou 
Medion numbered 13 


aboratory Technique Program. 
13 Hematology (6) Staff 
asic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular ele- 
ments of blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality con- 
- trol in clinical hematology. 
4 lood Banking (6) vae 
Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood 
l Processing techniques, quality control in blood banking. 
linical Laboratory Rotation (14) Staff 


nstructions in | 


aboratory technique, stressing the application of theories 
and Principles o 


f clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology, and 


e banking in the day-to-day operations of the modern clinical labora- 
'6 Clinical Chemistry (5) Staff 


Tinciples and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxicologi- 
analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons. 
'7 Urinalysis (2) ® Staff 
Tinciples and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis, 
Cteriology (6) Staff 


entification of pathogenic micro-organisms by morphologic and cultural 
9 hniques, 


lan tology (4) Staff 
dentification of human parasites and their life cycles; concentration meth- 
20 Se s age techniques, and media for culture. 


Tology (2) Staff 
>a and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and immunological 
Coy 
TSeg n 
dent enp oered 121 through 128 and 130 through 133 are open only to 
Medical Slled in the Bachelor of Science degree program with a major in 
technology, 
t - 
anttoduction to Medical Technology (4) Silver 
122 Clink Orientation in laboratory medicine. (Fall) 


hemistry Lecture (3) hes 
ing) ries On routine and special clinical chemistry techniques. 


taeae 


ENE Ea Rs 


— s 
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* 


123 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (2) 
Lecture series on bacteriology, mycology, and virology. 
Í 124 Blood Bank Lecture (1) Marsh 
Lecture series on immunohematology and transfusion service. 


aA 
«34S 


1 


125 Clinical Hematology Lecture (2) va (P 

Lecture series on routine and special hematology and coagulation. si 

| 126 Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) Sm y 
Lecture and laboratory series on clinical parasitology. M 

topics in fluid analysis. (Spring) y 

129 Pathology for New Health Practitioners (3) "m 


Y Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic CÓ! pr 
infectious diseases, language of pathology, fundamental disease i 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, e Ø 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases y 
organ system presented in coordination with clinical lectures in 
(Fall and spring) si 
| 130 Clinical Chemistry (4) apod 
chemistry l 


Rotation through the University hospital clinical 


! (Fall and spring) s 
131 Clinical Microbiology 4) i d 
| Rotation through the University hospital clinical microbiology 
| and parasitology laboratories (Fall and spring) sr 
132 Hematology / Coagulation (4) nd 
| Rotation through the University hospital clinical hematology s 

| lation laboratories. (Fall and spring) sir 


133 Blood Bank/Serology/Urinalysis (4) d 
Rotation through the University hospital blood bank, serology 
nalysis laboratories (Fall and spring) j 

152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) io 9^ 
Theory, performance, and interpretation of some important rout. be 
laboratory tests performed in a physician's office, such as compi $ 
counts with differentials, staining and reading smears, urinalys ‘i, 


i 
crobiological culture and staining techniques, and organism visite: 
Lectures, demonstrations, audiovisuals, and laboratory. Prered y 
129. (Summer) 
*201 Pathology (8) per 
A year course; required for second-year medical students: =% corte 
duction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ syste : 
with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic $t w 
tissues. Case studies. y 
203-4 Pathology (4—4) B 
For graduate students. General introduction to concepts of d i a 
ogy of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physica: ited 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues, Case studies. ) 
ment. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic Y 
217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) ÍT" sympo 8 
Review of current nec ropsy cases Interpretation of clinica i" pin 
I signs and radiographs on the basis of gross changes in org 
t second-year medical students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) A" p 
~ 220 Medical Mycology (2—4) iic dise 
: Lectures and laboratory to cover pathogenic fungi, myco 


| | * Required course for medical students 


| | | their clinical aspects. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
| 
| " | 
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222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) Al-Doory 
Study of the Opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, clinical, 
and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi and evalua- 
tion of laboratory findings. Limited to second-year medical students. 
(Spring) > 

252 Forensic Pathology (1) Blackbourne 

omatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathology of physi- 

cal and chemical injuries. Limited to second-year medical students, 
(Spring) 

53 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) Miller 

minars with student and staff presentations covering the medically signifi- 

cant plays of William Shakespeare. Open to first- and second-year medical 


2 students, (Spring) 

54 Medicine in Literature (1) Miller 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering novels, 
drama, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. Open to first- and 

256 iver medical students. (Fall) 
ology of Infectious Diseases (3) Abraham 


"relation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologic mech- 
anisms determining the course and morphological changes occurring in 
igne dont. Involves analysis of human case material and review of as- 
253 Bos. e readings. Prerequisites: Micr 211 and Path 203. 

smission Electron Microscopy Orenstein, Abraham 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3) 
€chniques for the 
Changes associ 
electron micro 


260, Anat 261. 


examination and interpretation of ultrastructural 
ated with human disease states. Emphasis on transmission 
scopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisites: Path 203—4, Anat 


258 9. 
o" System Pathology (5) Bloom 
major a microscopic study of human pathologic material reflecting 
$a ISeases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied will 
include 4 annually depending on demand. Organ systems to be covered 
iratos cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reproductive, and res- 
(Fall a Terequisite: Path 203-4. Permission of instructor required. 
261 Se Spring) 
Minar i : 3 
ey in Experimental Pathology (1) Sidransky 
Year m topics in research in experimental pathology. Limited to second- 
a edical students. (Spring) 
Parece Pathology Elective (1) Zook 
bert En in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. 
Limited - Of diseases in various animal species with those in humans. 
Park. © second-year medical students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological 
2805 i {Spring) 
i athology I (2) Silverberg 
from MM Ology service at participating hospitals. Examining specimens 


D. - Surgical cases, correlating with clinical manifestations. Univ. 

284 Oph ( Pring—3 hours per week) 
aily panne Pathology (5) 

and ; Participation in an 

~ Its adnexa. Infi 


p À 
Pan 5 Major cat 


Zimmerman 
active service limited to pathology of the eye 
ammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases com- 
egories. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of 
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286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) ke 
Focuses on important disorders that may beset the human fetus duris 
Í the intrauterine period of gestation and the infant during the early 
| natal period. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. 
requisite: Path 203 or equivalent (Spring) cool 
289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) h 
| Participation in daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology: € 
ing forensic pathology; clinical pathology projects including hemato i 
isotopology, bacteriology, or any single area in which the student has 
particular interest. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. a " 
290 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) Sidr i 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elective per! 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 9 
| department. ; Jo 
| 295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Montali, 
| Participation in veterinary pathology service, including domes 
I | and laboratory animals. Graduate students receive five semester rz 
| credit for each four-week full-time period. Medical students rece, 
semester hours of credit for each four-week elective period. Pre 
| Path 201 or 203-4, (Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. "m 
| Natl Zoological Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. Graduate 
dents: Fall or spring) «verbet 
296 Surgical Pathology II (5) Silve 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status © 
tient; description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. gh 
297 Dermal Pathology (5) Gq i 
Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study sets 


. Arm 
elective periods. Prerequisite prior arrangement with instructor. 


Forces Inst. of Path. Orenstt 
f 298 Necropsy Pathology (5) arati 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, prep 
of protocols, 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) B smit 
301 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) ; 
(Formerly 291) lof 
Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the field of pathol 
library study. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. kbourt 
302 Forensic Pathology (5) Luke, Blac 
(Formerly 294) af EX j 
Participation in the activities of the office of the Chief Medical io 
of the District of Columbia. Observation of death scene investigat "i 
niques, medical-legal autopsies, and related toxicological laborato ned 
yses, attendance at court trials, and Participation in the various 
uled conference activities of the agency. 4-week elective periods. suf 
i 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral exin 
~ Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
' nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
| (Fall and spring) 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel 


p 
Mettors F.P. Abramson, V.H. Cohn, Jr., P. Klubes, H.G. Mandel, P. 


wel, E. Mikulic (Visiting), J. Seifter (Research), J.A. Straw, J.R. Williams 
- (Research) 
"fessorigl ^ 
Wociote 


Assistan, P 


cturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, N.H. Neff 
rofessors R.J, Anderson, P.F. Teychenne 
rofessors B.L. Bean, N.A. Brown, K.A. Kennedy 


21-2 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) Mazel and Staff 
Or students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of physics, gen- 
eral Chemistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their application to 
medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration, acid-base 
balance, clinical biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, 
electronics, physiochemical properties of anesthetic agents, and other re- 

ated topics, (Academic year) 
110-11 harmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4-4) Mazel and Staff 
Or students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental principles of pharmacolo- 
By; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous system, 
cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia: auxiliary 
Tugs used in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other 


topics. — (Academic ye; 
a year) 
114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
eneral concepts concerning drug action in the body. Mechanism of action 
Of some s 


pecific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contra- 
Ceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hay fever, headache, and 
cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to develop- 
ment and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus 

ade-name drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking 


on health. No science prerequisite required. Limited enrollment. 
all 
E 9nmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn and Staff 


Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical 


of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on 
bot the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implica- 
lions of and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention and 
treatment of drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, nar- 


Rech central nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hal- 
Cinogenic i" "x x Spri 
120 genic and psychedelic drugs. (Spring) 
Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) Mazel and Staff 
o ] 


T Students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned reading in anesthesia and re- 
139 Sed areas; Preparation of reports. 
minar; Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and Staff 
m Students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the pharmacology and 
no, c ácodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis on those areas 
158 pp “OVered in Phar 110-11. 
armacology for New Health Practitioners (2) — Klubes and Staff 
= Students in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology course. Drug 
i "€Parations, the basis of their therapeutic and toxic actions and their fate 
* body. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 112, Phyl 111. 


125 


LILES RS 


— 
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191 Respiratory Care (3) Mazel and 8 
Same as Anes 191. For students in nursing anesthesia. Advan 
niques for Care of patients requiring total respiratory support. [^ 
195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Mazel and " 
Same as Anes 195. For students in nursing anesthesia Introduction ® 


damental principles used in electronic instrumentation for mom itio 
tient status in operating room and intensive care unit. Signal condi y 
processing and display techniques, special purpose instruments, 
ards. 

201-2 Pharmacology (6—2) Straw p" 
Required for second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, «gj 
ences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis for 
therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201, 212. 49 

203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn 4? 
and Toxicology (3) ; gei 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor Preno 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane P igion” 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admission by perm 


instructor. (Fall) sy 
205-6 Pharmacology (6-2) Cohn i 
n 


For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences Om ! m 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational therapy 9^. og 
Pharmacodynamics, mechanisms of action, physiological dispositi "m 
ty, and relative evaluation of drugs. Prerequisite to Phar 205: ered 
Phar 203, Phyl 201, 212, or approval of department. Prerequisite 
206: Phar 205. (Fall) y 
207 Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) ype 
Physiology and pharmacology of cardiovascular diseases, h of xl 
heart failure, coronary artery disease, arrhythmia. Mechan eq 
of drugs used in the treatment of cardiovascular diseases. 
Phys 201 and Phar 201, 203, or 205. (Spring) and 
215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) c 
Not open to medical students. Offered off campus primarily e p 
counselors, and school administrators. Multidisciplinary pr I 
cussions concerning the physiological and psychological e ohol, » 
cotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, v ' 
juana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial fac veni” 
to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; 
control, and treatment of drug abuse (Fall and spring) and A 
220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) Brow ental 4 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environ t oo 
genetic factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanistm 
> P sites Dhe , N 1 
Prerequisite: Phar 203. (Spring) williams and 


222 Genetic Toxicology (2) NA damot i 
Action of chemicals and radiations in the induction of D in 

, ; " proc ^ gi 
repair in vitro and in vivo and the sequelae of these it to icity» 


and mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian Fall) p 
genesis and carcinogenesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. 
224 Developmental Toxicology (2) cti 


ion 
u 
Effects of exogenous agents on the processes of reprod e 
g 


) À ae g” on V. al 
velopment and their mechanisms of action. Toxic ou strato" 
embryo, fetus, and neonate. Prerequisite or concurrent 

203, 205. (Fall) 
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26 Neurotoxicology (2) Anderson 
*chanisms by which chemicals produce toxic effects on nervous tissue 
at the subcellular, systemic, and behavioral levels. Effects of chronic 
and acute exposure. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phar 203, 205. 
5 Spring) 

Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
m ected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time course is offered; 

25 ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
rontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and Staff 


es and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 
institute c Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring 
Ons, (Spring) 
: olecular Pharmacology (2) Hahn 
or medical and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, es- 
"d chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level, Effect of drugs on 
transfer ~ Processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 
hctors NA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. 
tan Which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resis- 
258 ce, (Spring) 
Cancer Chemc é staff 
à; therapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
oonniical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the 
25 of tumor cells (Spring, even years) 


or mts: Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Klubes and Staff 
recent ne ind graduate students. Selected readings and discussions of 

1-2 or E in cancer chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 

2 ies <03. (Spring, odd years) 

s acm Pharmacology (1) Hertz and Staff 
vances oo Rage graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 
Mones * pharmacology and mechanism of action of various hor- 

267 Pharm (Spring, odd years) 
or deem Research (3) Staff 
Or credit aar eni, Research with staff members. May be repeated once 
69 Pharmac à; «ty a Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 
or &raduat o Seminar (1) Mazel and Staff 
time ^w students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs 
Ta € course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall 
Pring ) 

^, Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 
i Ution ^. students. Fate of drugs in biological tissue Absorption, dis- 
iological e, c5 cal alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and 
t Permissi ctors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205-6 

273 P ^N of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

Princi dea netics: Abramson and Staff 

Gan and Applications (2) 
Ving tie Physiological models of drug disposition. Problem- 
` Examples ye constants, organ clearances, etc., from experimental 

215-76 Ad 'Düches, de. disposition exemplifying various pharmacokinetic 

Va ^ E 

and Tonia, Topics in Pharmacology Anderson and Staff 

Lect ogy I-II (1-1) 


“ology o tne on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharma- 
techniques W drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory 
’ (Alternate academic years) 


| 
I 
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extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for two semester W 
of credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Kei 

262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) 

Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology 
cially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. " 

269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) T. 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods Ti 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement rot 
havior and sensory processing. Admission by permission of inst 
(Fall) qid 

270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) C. gie 
Lecture one hour per week, practical experience at student's conve e 
Orientation to digital and analog minicomputers. Programming gp 
languages. Experience with one or more computers. No previous 9 
experience necessary. (Fall) C qi 

271 Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) iti! 
Programming of physiological simulation will be learned by MOL 
series of simulations of increasing complexity. Prerequisite: Phy 
equivalent, or permission of instructor. C qi 

272 Reading and Research in Simulation of i 
Physiological Processes (3) e j 
Readings and discussion on physiological simulations and their jay" 
Prerequisite: Phyl 271 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
repeated once for credit. s 

282 Experimental Physiology (3 or 5) prot 
Participation in an ongoing research program in the department. ^ gis? 
are currently available in the areas of membrane physiology: , ue 
transport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. Le 
elective periods si 

284 Advanced Physiology (3 or 5) , m. 
Guided study or laboratory experience at an advanced level in 5 iv? 
of physiology. Prior arrangements should be made wit 
faculty member. 2- or 4-week elective periods. 

290 Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) j pei 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elective "Tis 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the chai 
department, 

295 Research (arr.) simae! o) 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. APP! it. ( 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of & 
and spring) s 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) oe tp the Sh 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate j a 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements fo d " 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for ‘ eril po? 
minoring in physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative Gene Fall) 
tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) s 


(Fall and spring) ws 

396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) eneral (p 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy g d of j 
nation, Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of phys!o "n the 
nent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course sat! 


yit 
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ment for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in physiology. 
(Fall and spring) 


7 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 
Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 


nation. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation prob- 
lem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 

39 General Examination in physiology. (Fall and spring) 
issertation Research (arr.) Staff 


imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Povops 
—Wthiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


Chairman J.M. Wie 


ner 


Profe - 
550, : 
Rankin a Conners, J.H. Egan, R.B. Kurz, J.D. Noshpitz, S. Perlin, J.E. 


Ine py: Reiss, P.J, Steinglass, T.G. Webster, J.M. Wiener, L. Yochelson 
l p, e550r R.E. Strange 
Fri TT) .C 
E €ssors S. Berman, C.T. Bever, B.S. Brown, R.N. Butler, P. Chodoff, 


G. man, L. Cytryn, C.J. Frederick, K.R. Gaarder, R.D. Gillman, 
E] he W.L. Granatir, M.A. Gravitz, J.S. Kafka, M.M. Katz, L.J. King, 
Noble. ner, H.P. Laughlin, B.W. MacLennan, H.A. Meyersburg, T.D. 
Lp obi Paker, R. Peele, J.L. Rapoport, H.L.P. Resnik, R.E. Rieger, 
4, SPutlock io J.G. Rubin, P. Rubovits-Seitz, R.L. Shapiro, M.F. Shore, 
Societ Nt... Stark, W.J. Stockton, G.R. Ticho, H. Weiner, H.H. Work 
4. * Ee J.K. Barber, C.B. Feinstein, B.L. Frankel, M. Hertzman, 
4 "Wer d asocia ^l. Sank, W.H. Scott, S.M. Sotsky, J.H. Wise 
Socio EZ" Professors A.T Billett, F.K. Millican, R.W. Steyn 
Chalick, pe a Professors M.T. Advani, L.W. Allen, B.L. Burris, MJ. 
love, D yo: Choate, J.A.F. Chused, L.R. Conte, R.M. Costell, E.W. Cot. 
Son, CH aves, B.B. Doyle, J.B. Erdmann, J.N. Follansbee, J.A.H. Forgot- 
: ordon, m, J.A. Frank, Jr., M.L. Garrett, M.S. Glatt, S.L. Goodman, 
W * Herz lH R.M. Greenberg, S.I. Greenspan, R.L. Gross, M.R. Haas, 
* Johnson - Herzberg, F.G. Hilkert, H.A. Hoffman, J.A. Huntzinger, 
‘Hp PAI. Joseph, LH. Kaiser, K.L. Kaplan, J.J. Katzow, K.A. 
Kenzie, IR S retry L.D. Levi, E.J. Lieberman, S.H. Lipsius, T.M. Mac- 
D Milow, ç akin, A.E. Marans, I.H. Marill, J.E. Meeks, J.H. Menetrez, 
“A » SR. Palombo, D.Y. Patterson, J.M. Post, J.T. Quattlebaum, 


Skoinic, um S.A. Savitz, G. Scarcella, N.A. Schweig, J.L. Sheridan, 
: » .H. Smith, M.J. Stern, B.C. Straight, W.F. Thompson, D.L. 
zs S.M. > Tipp, H.J. Wain, J.P. Waletzky, A.F. Ward, Jr., P.S. Weis- 
l ai, R.E. Wittenberg, S.J. Wolin, P.G. Yessler, I.M. 
- Zinner 

r " 

Ofessorial Lecturer M. Engel 


ro e: à 
E" L.A.M. Bennett (Research), M.A. Borengasser, B.A. Cope- 
met, N.M. Horstmann, R.L. Jenkins, A.B. Livingood, M.E.P. 


* Required for medical students 
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Oliveri (Research), E.M. Plionis (Research), T.M. Richards (Research) o 
Rogers, C.S. Shaffer, J.R. Shapiro, L.A. Vitulano, K.C. Wells gf 
Adjunct Assistant Professors L.H. Haller, J.A. Jay, R.S. Richmond, 
Samenow, A.H. Taub wi 
Assistant Clinical Professors S.L. Aledort, R.G. Ammerman, B.S. Arons, ys 
Barquist, E.C. Bergman, S.L. Billett, J.H. Bouma, M. Boverman, Koo 
Cabrera, D.L. Charney, C.T. Chastek, J.C. Chatel, I.M. Chatoor 
J.M. Chertoff, M.M. Clancy, W.F. Conger, L.A. Cove, G.P. Davis, L% 
vitz, L.S. Dworsky, R.C. Eisner, J.L. Evans, N.S. Ferebee, D.H. Fran ii 
Frank, S.L. Friedman, G.P. Gabe, D.J. Gardner, R.J. Garson, R.B. G À 
D.R. Glass, Jr., M.R Goldberger, K.P. Gorelick, B.C. Gorma5 j 
Greenberg, C.D. Hanson, S.A. Hassan, N.B. Heller, S.G. Hershberg J$ 
Huang, B.P. Jones, J.A. Jurand, R. Kayton, R.W. Keisling, R.A: Kinb ji 
Kleinman, G.F. Kolodner, B.L. Kraff, P.D. Kramer, L.E. Krew J 
Landau, P.A. Lange, D.A. Lanham, B.E.S. Lawrence, P.D. Lebet J$ 
Legler, R.T. Lewit, D.G. Lipman, R.J. Loewenstein, T.J. Lustbe® y 
Maloney, P. Mardelli, C.I. Margolis, B.P. McKaig, D.H. McKneW, Its f 
Meagher, E.S. Meid, W.B. Mendelson, G.H. Miller, A.B. Molch0® gg 
Mosher, P.F. Namrow, R.A. Nover, J.A. Nowak, A. Olacireg' vi 
Palmer, S.R. Pieczenik, H.A. Pincus, D. Pope, V.E. Powell, J.W. ;, A 
J.L. Read, H.W. Rice, K.C. Rickler, R. Rubovits-Seitz, A-R. Saa 
Salerian, A.H. Sandler, P.J. Santora, G. Schaeffer, D.E. Scharff, J.A. ] 
ler, G.W. Schwarcz, C. Schwarzbeck, J.R. Sealy, B.M. Smoller ^ P 
E.A. Sorrentino, G.J. Soverow, J.L. Speller, A.H. Stein, H. Stel yd 


Steinberg, F. Strassburger, E.S. Taylor, C.C. Titus, L. Turner, i]son. ^ 
R.W. Wadeson, Jr., D.R. Weinberger, J.L. Wellhouse, N.L. Wi 
Zients, D.M. Zwerdling 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer A. Zappala 

Adjunct Instructors N.B. Delston, E.K. Wolf MY 


Clinical Instructors W.L. Anixter, J. Bloom-Feshbach, M.W. PA 
Herenda, F.L. Kolodner, D.M. Lewis, J.E. Lincoln, R.B. Lott, Kogi 4 
G.P. Perman, N. Sacirbey, M.M. Schwartz, S.W. Skoler, T-A- 
Tonesk 

Special Lecturers S.P. Levi, R.L. Siegel 


All clinical courses are five credit hours per four-week period. uf 


250 Individual Student Preceptorship (1) Hendra wet 

First- and second-year medical students can arrange individu rmi jot 
ships other than departmental electives listed below with the M 
the chairman of the department. ber and 9 

*252 Psychological and Social Factors pa " 
of Medical Practice (1) VE mt 
Basic principles of the doctor-patient relationship. Analysis onalitY of 
cal growth and development, family process, and the pet 
physician as they influence everyday medical practice. Wiener and Jof 

*301 Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (3) . chopa? st 
For second-year medical students. Mental mechanisms, Psy pavior! 
introduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing: 
ences in clinical medicine (Fall) 
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302 Clinical Clerkship (10) Webster and Staff 
Upervised examination, diagnosis, outpatient and inpatient treatment at 
Diversity, St. Elizabeths, Children's, and Washington V.A. Hospitals, 

and Psychiatric Institute. Case conferences, seminars on psychiatric refer- 
ral, “psychiatric” drugs, community resources. Psychiatry in general prac- 

353 a Stressed. (Fall and spring) l E 
asic Psychoanalytic Concepts: Clinical Illustrations (1) Wiener 

Basic Psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams, transference phenomena, and 
the various components of personality structure. Participation in discus- 
sions focusing on psychoanalytic issues and the relevance of such concepts 
ani the practice of medicine in general. For first- or second-year medical 
381 a. (Eight two-hour sessions) 
Sinica] Psychiatry (5) Hertzman, Sotsky, Frankel, Hendren 
ge performs as acting intern in one or more of the psychiatry ser- 
ca of GWU Medical Center: inpatient and emergency (Hertzman), out- 
Patient (Sotsky, Hendren), and consultation-liaison (Frankel). Assignments 
ent preference within limits of feasibility for the elective 
lare e At least eight weeks preferable for supervised psycho- 
PY experience, Four-week elective emphasizes diagnostic assessment 

383 P ; atment modalities. 4-week elective periods. ; 
Sychological Aspects of Medical Frankel 

llness and Care (5) 

Cc participates in an individualized program on the consultation- 

lin: Evito with emphasis on the psychosocial factors affecting the 

aa rationi; and treatment of medical illness. Program includes 

. €nt in consultation process, conferences, liaison meetings, in- 


ividual s i f i i 
à idual Supervision of clinical work, and readings in the literature. 4- 
eek elective periods. 


Paar 329 — 


E 


38 : 

* sutpatient Psychiatry (10) .. Sotsky, Hendren 
team ^ itte as acting intern in multidisciplinary outpatient clinic 
pharmaco h experiences in diagnostic assessment, crisis intervention, 
ticipation ; erapy; supervision of clinical work and readings in field; par- 
Tesident . in clinical case conferences, assessment conferences, and relevant 

387 Fami] seminars. 8-week elective periods 
Studen. Research (10) EE ss Reiss and Stafi 
and Bros bates in family research. Individualized student selection 
Supervise by arrangement. Student will do own project with individual 

sio 


^ n. Supervised individual readings and work. 8-week elective 
38 Periods 
8 ( 


olescent Egan and Child Psychiatry Faculty 


Performs 


! as acting intern in child psychiatry. A specialized 
treatme consultation to pediatric wards, outpatient evaluation and 
nt of selected child patients and their families, and/or inpatient 
scent services. Eight weeks required for specialized ex- 
in all three areas. Individualized program by arrangement. i 
f sed on student's preference and prior experience, within | 
Children’ asibility for elective period involved. 4-week elective periods. 
39 Ten's H 
OF ram OSp. 
im Ural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) | 
~ tive , Pártment 
ne Periods at 
i 


may arrange for students to spend one or more elec- 
"Re — 
wi 
Te fop : 
Dedi 


other institutions. Information on electives at other 
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397 


404 


406 


409 


411 


412 


413 


abor 


medical schools available. Possibilities include working in NIH ] 
in adult or pediatric psychopharmacology. 4—8-week elective pet! j 
Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) Ehlers, 


saiit 
" jni 
Student participates in, observes, and studies treatment and admi, 


tive management of patients. Participates in staff meetings. ee 
supervision and selected readings. 4-week elective periods. 

Lodge, Rockville, Md | g 
Clinical Research and Psychopharmacology (5) Goodwin wt 
Student participates in clinical research at the Clinical Psycho 


a ra", 
Branch, NIMH, which conducts a research and treatment prot aid 
depression and manic-depressive disorders. Facilities include i wi 
ward, outpatient department, and biochemical laboratories. Stude git 


^ug-^ à k : wi 
on an individualized component of a major research project. cot 
supervision by a research psychiatrist. Participation in clinic i? 
ences, didactic lecture series, research conferences, and planning 


4-week elective periods. , s 
Psychiatric Education, Research, Robinowitz an 

and Administration (5) m p 
Student preceptorship: practicum experience, theoretical instruc" jag 


ticipation in research, and individual project. Direct supervision nation 


working contact with director and staff, office of education o wi 
for conta” ig 
d adminis 


specialty society. Opportunity to observe operations and 
leaders in field. Student gains knowledge of research an wet È 
pertaining to women in medicine, psychiatric education, nie ei 
velopment relevant to health care delivery, continuing educatio "cil 


: ical 
and legislative affairs, health planning, and relation of medic p 
lized 


1 


to practice. Personal interview required to plan individua 
4-week elective periods. American Psychiatric Association. pend 


Independent Studies (5) Sele’ 

: . : ch experience: yt? 
Individualized studies, clinical training, or research exp ‘table reso 
on basis of student interest, personal interview, and aval edict! o» 
Possible subjects may include death and dying, suicide, interest of 


depression, or other psychiatry and behavioral science ; 


student and available faculty. 4-week elective periods. jin He 
Introduction to Clinical Wiener, Barber, Peri 
Psychiatry (2) j 
(Formerly Group Therapy; 1 credit) onsultati g 
Students will join staff member during evaluations and hiatry- p 
well as discussions of readings of interest in general psy "T 


exposes students to inpatient, outpatient, emergency room, sist 
tion liaison psychiatry K 
Application of Psychoanalytic Principles 

to the Practice of Medicine (1) Md 
(Formerly Mental Health Issues for Deaf People) t 
Special course designed for medical students by E) 
the Washington, D.C., Psychoanalytic Institute, t $ 
psychoanalyst on our clinical faculty. 2-3-week advance - 

to arrange for an instructor. pobi” 
Identity and Role of the Physician (1) dness) T 
(Formerly Autobiographical and Fictional Accounts of Mer jal em? m 
Emphasis on the role and identity of the physician (wit s didai yi? 
on women). This would be done in a small group 1n "ve combi? 
terial on the role and identity of the physician would 


Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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more experiential models, including group dynamics. Number and time 
of meetings flexible. 

414 History of Mental Illness and Therapeutics (1) Gorelick 
Consideration of the historical periods of primitive healing, Greek medi- 


Cine, Arabic medicine, € hristian healing, witchcraft, and key developments 
of the last 200 years. Student may select topic of particular interest for 
further study with supervisor. 

Individual Student Preceptorship (1) 
(Formerly Identity a 


“s Hendren and Staff 


nd Role of the Physician) 


First- and second-year medical students can arrange individual preceptor- 
ships other than departmental electives listed with the permission of Dr. 
endren, 


419 Seminar: Special Topics and Techniques in 
Family Psychotherapy (3) 
dvanced seminar for family therapists. The concept of the family life 
Cycle will be used as a framework for identifying specific developmental 
Phases in family life. Marital therapy, family therapy with young children, 
Sexual dysfunction, divorce occupational crises, retirement. Phase-specific 
Problems and specialized intervention techniques. Participants must be 
420 Currently Seeing families in therapy. Permission of instructor(s) required. 
esearch Methods for the Direct Study of the Family (3) Reiss 
Basic concepts in the design of quantitative studies of the development and 
unction of the family. Topics to be covered include the use of theory, 


Srounded observations, and personal experience in the design of research; 
analyses of verbal interz 
Ysis of inte 


lions, Prere 


Steinglass 


action; social systems analyses; a comparative anal- 
rview methods, laboratory procedures, and naturalistic observa- 


quisite: permission of instructor. (Fall) 
irman, © Dav 
itecto, : Davis 
y RRAN 

Gooden, Divisions; W.W. Olmsted, R.C. Reba (Nuclear Medicine), D.J. 
Physics) Eh (Radiation Physics), C.C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology and Bio- 
Prot 

fOrs 7 

R dicine) Bradley (Research), D.O Davis, W.C. Eckelman (Nuclear 
v (Nucle, - Lewicki, M. Majd, W.J. McSweeney, W.W. Olmsted, R.C. 


oi,’ Rzeszot edicine), S.D. Rockoff, C.C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology), 
ar Medi "ski (Research. Nuclear Medicine), B.J.L. Sauerbrunn (Nu- 
Resear, tcine), V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine), W.A. Volkert (Visiting 
pul Prof ‘R. Williams (Research) 


T, *ssors R M. Allman, G.J. Augustin, C.V. Cimmino, J.L. Doppman, 
(v, zen, J M in, O.J. Augustin, C. V, o, PP 


Prot ear Medicin | Korsower, J.G. Maier (Radiation Oncology), J.J. Smith 
*Sorig) tcine), A.C, Wyman 
Em ecturers S.L, Brahman, J.E. Lichtenstein, J.E. Madewell 


9th 
erwise ; 
se indica 
"ated, all faculty appointments are in the Diagnostic Radiology division. 
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Associate Professors S.C. Carabell, E.M. Druy, J.W. Gaskill (Research) V 
Gibson (Research), D.J. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), R.E. Job 
baugh, C.C. Ling, C.H. Paik (Research—Nuclear Medicine), B.M. Potte "| 

Adjunct Associate Professors W.J. Bunnell, J.A. Deye (Radiation phy? 
D. Kram Y 

Associate Clinical Professors P.F. Abraham, L.D. Brotman, J.A. Burwell p^ 
Citrin, L.M. Glassman, J.K. Hutcheson, E.R. Jacobs, E.V. Kotlyarov jj 
Lee, R.J. Lull, J.D. Marriott, D.D. Maxwell, S. Mittler, C.F. Murphys y, 
Nelson, N.G. Nolan (Nuclear Medicine), B.E. Rubin, M.A. Weiss 
Westura 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.C. Brower, D.J. Curtis, J.A. Long, Jr. N 

Assistant Professors J.A. Becker, D.R. Brallier, T.C. Fearon, C.A. Finder, y 
Gulati, R.F. Kiepfer (Nuclear Medicine), S.M. Levenson (Research) gol 
Markle, J.I. Rich, A.J. Roach, S.N Rustgi, P. Shapiro (Research), M. 
(Research), K.E. Weaver (Radiation Physics) NS. 

Adjunct Assistant Professors F.B. Atkins, E.J. Banasiak, L.W. Busch ¢ 
Castagnolo, M.L. Cianci, W.H. Farland, D.A. Marden, N.L. McElroy 
Pickwick, M.H. Selikson (Radiation Physics) p^ 

Assistant Clinical Professors J.B. Bowers, B.G. Brotman, S.R. Brow Pa 
Buck, A.S. Cigtay, M.D.M. Faris, R.S. Frankel, N. Ghaed (Nuclear M 
cine), D.S. Hartman, H.W. Henry, K. Horvath-Pushkas, E.R. Lipsit, G 
Moniot (Nuclear Medicine Technology), S.M. Perl, R.S. Pyatt, Jr, M 
Rieth, M. Rosenstein (Radiation Physics), G.S. Staples, M.A. Thom, 
Tievsky, G. Tievsky, D. Van Nostrand, W.D. Wehunt, Z.R. Weinst g) 
Wener, R.L. White, J.W. Winebright (Nuclear Medicine Techi 
M.G. Wolfman, K.S. Yingling 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer A.C. Friedman ana 

Adjunct Instructors T.R. Fewell, G.E. Flook, M.A. Goelz, R.W. Killia® 
Lewis, B.R. Rock, L.W. Treadwell, Jr., E.H. Whittemore 

Clinical Instructor J.L. Murray p j 

Special Lecturers J.H. Coenen (Nuclear Medicine Technology), D.L. pat 
(Nuclear Medicine Technology), R.P. Franco, K.G. Norwood, T. 
(Nuclear Medicine Technology), J.A. Stickland, M.T. West 

ciat ” 

Courses numbered 40 through 190 are limited to students in the Ass olo 

Science and Bachelor of Science degree programs in radiologic €€ 

nuclear medicine, and radiologic science and administration. soft 


Gerber, Ma 


40 Clinical Training and Experience 
in X-ray Technology I (2) ique "i 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic techn s 


phy 


amine the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous. 

culatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic "nation d 

ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic exam! «all 

diatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy. M , 
erben, 


41 Clinical Training and Experience 
in X-ray Technology II (2) io 
Prerequisite: Rad 40 

42 Clinical Training and Experience 
in X-ray Technology III (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 40, 41. 
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43 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Reba and Staff 
Practical Study and supervised performance; emphasis on indications and 
contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological and procedural 
factors which may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, 
Preparation and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and research 
methodology, and administrative procedures. 


44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5) Reba 
Prerequisite: Rad 43. 
50 Radiologic Anatomy I (4) were te 


Human anatomy as applied to radiologic terminology. Structure and func- 
tion of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, both normal and 
Pathological, 

51 Radiologic Anatomy II (4) Rock and Staff 

uman anatomy as applied to radiographic procedures. Structural and 
functiona] approach, application to radiography of the digestive, respirato- 
ry, excretory, endocrine, reproductive, and nervous systems and the organs 
Of special sense. Some discussion of medical and surgical diseases. 
Prerequisite: Rad 50. 
55 Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) Peters 
elated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging procedures; basic 
methodology of these and related procedures, including bone, brain, liver, 
liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, cardiac blood 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung ventilation, paro- 
tid ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac flow studies. 

56 Hematologic and Radionuclide Peters and Staff 
Dilution Procedures (3) 

elated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of hemetologic and radio- 
nuclide dilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, including 
Plasma volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume and related red 
cell studies, studies of iron metabolism, and the placental localization and 
scanning. 

3 "gan Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) Staff 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentration-excre- 
tion measurements: the procedure for those measurements, including thy- 
roid uptake and its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey, reno- 
gram, renal scan, and renal flow study. 

Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) Williams 
elated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorption 
Measurements: the procedure for those measurements, including fat absorp- 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stages of the vitamin 
rl absorption study (Schilling test). 

9mpetitiye Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) Williams 
asic concepts of radioassay; basic procedure for any competitive binding 
Tadioassay. Specific concepts and procedure for T3, T4, and serum B-12 
terminations; factors affecting those determinations and the interpretation 


0 Cir results, 
radiographic Technique I (4) Stickland and Staff 
el and practical study of x-ray machines, equipment, patient posi- 
ng, and radiographic qualities; history and development of x-ray, 
Phototiming, X-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses; anatomical land- 
arks, radiographic terminology, exposure factors, and variations: radio- 
8raphic 


calibration (quality and quantity); marking of films and factors 


Overni : 
8 Verning good film quality. Laboratory work. 
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61 Radiographic Technique II (4) 
Preparation of exposure charts and use of radi: 
practical applications of technical uses of sta 


65 


66 


70 Radiographic Physics I (4) 


71 


75 


under supervision, techniques for pediatric r 
sitioning and restriction, 
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Stickland and $ 
ation protection de i 
tionary and portable e 
adiographs and method 
intra-oral radiography techniques. Photo 


graphic chest units, departmental floor plans, basic 


Laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 60. 


Darkroom 


Processing of film after exposure; 


Technology (3) 


care and handling of conve 


automatic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling a 


and handling of chemicals and the action an 
in the processing of film; effects of 
nosing of various improper developing techniques. 


Basic Chemistry (3) he 
Introduction to basic chemistry: kinds of matter, atomic structure, P pat 


odic table, chemical bonding, formulae and equati 


heat and cold on these chem! 5 
Laboratory WO 4. 
wili 


ons, solutions, a 


office pr 
T 
Killian, Bail 
ations 
. mie 
nd storage ja 


d quantity of these "^ 


cals, 


t "" 


reactions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; # 


sessions. 


Radiopharmaceuticals (3) 
Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a M 
erator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the 


of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produce 


accountability, procurement, clinical or ientation. 


Fundamental concepts of physics, including standards 0 
measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, power, 


mentum. Introduction to structure ot matter, atomic an 
ture, periodic tables, chemical bonding, material and 


series decay. Description and use of electrostatics and m 


tory work. 


Radiographic Physics II (4) 
Fundamental concepts of current flow, 
allel, compound circuits, 


battery types and functions, 


d nuclides, qua 


sí 

y 

o-99/T cT "^ 

body, prep" g 
ality 0” 

West, ett 


energy: s. tt” 
4 nuclea! Si 


artificial rad T. d 


agnetis™- 


| 
gv? 
West, T 4 


: f 
electrical safety. Description and function of electromagne ind 


duction, alternating current principles, 
and capacitors, applications of electronic 


transformers, generators, 
netic relays 


capacitance 
equipment 


current control devic 


and components; 


es. fuses, circuit breakers, magr 


AC cycle, induct 


of fixed and mobile x-ray units. Laboratory work. 


Radiation Instrumentation (5) 

Theoretical and practical aspects of radiati 
and operation of detectors; collimators; geometry; 
linear scanning; introduction to stationary imagin 


intr 
g clint 


Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) 


Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, àt 
dioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, € 
series decay, radioactive equilibrium, L.C R.U. 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) 


roots; scientific notation; geometry of 
basic trigonometric functions; linear equations 


i : ; ations 
coordinate plane; slope of straight line; linear equation 


to the physic 


omic and nuc 
lectromagn 


iian 999 
s of radiolog w 


‘vision, PO” raf 
oF and reg 


jon an " yr 


id 
on detectors; yeti "s 
cal orient? sol 


ture, 
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tions; and graphic solution of two or more linear equations. For off- 
Campus students only. 

81 Basic Mathematics (3) Peters 
Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, common and natu- 
ral logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic graphing, and 
manipulation of a log-log slide rule 

82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) Peters 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic decay formula and its 
variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, basic statistics terminology, 
frequency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, efficient distribu- 
tion of counting time, statistics relating to rectilinear and stationary imag- 
ing, 

90 Medical Ethics (1) Staff 
Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships. Responsibilities, both 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expected of the 
technologist. 

91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) Staff 
Independent study on an aspect of radiology worked out between the stu- 

9 dent and the instructor 

? Mathematics of Radiology (3) 
(Formerly Basic Physics) 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to physics of radiologic tech- 
tee use of exponential and logarithm function, including multiplica- 

On, division, powers, and roots; scientific notation; geometry of the 
Circle, square, and rectangle; basic trigonometric functions, linear equa- 
tions in the i 
pact equations from given conditions. Usage and application of 
Undergrad, = Prerequisite: admission into radiological sciences 

93 Cot: or graduate program. 

le" ogy and Radiation Dosimetry (3) Staff 

i. ot of radiation with matter; radiation effects on molecular, cellular, 

classica] m organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing radiation; 

Radi and M.LR.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. 

- ag Safety (3) T Staff 

Setting: NR C radiation safety; units of radiation exposure and dose; li- 

ing x C regulations; accountability and records, receipt, storage, han- 

R ieldin ceapan and disposal of radioactive materials; monitoring; 

Dess: V Ose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radiation ill- 

Procedure. instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive "spill 

— Safety (3) Staff 
s, errata safety, and reporting photodosimetry; protective meth- 

Sign and o wm, CNG half-life, detection, detection equipment, de- 

Ogy and <> raha thermoluminescence (its operation and uses), terminol- 

adi . 49Ject matter. Laboratory work. 

c Biology and Survey of Radiation Therapy (3) Stickland 

Uman oe radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, and the 

Munity cum A à whole; organic and inorganic molecules; the human im- 

developir" em; effects on pregnancy and relative radiosensitivity of the 

effects pr enbry« possible genetic effects of radiation; chronic and acute 
adiation; use and history of radiation in therapy; classification 

c types of therapy units, and treatments. Prerequisite: Rad 


Gaskill 


unknown; Cartesian coordinate plane; slope of straight line; 


stressed 
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97 Special Procedures (3) pi 
Techniques of radiology employing contrast media. Fluoroscopy: 
films, body section radiography, pelvimetry, placentography, locatio? 
foreign bodies in the eye, angiography, O.R. techniques, oral proc 1 
stereoscopy, pediatric angiographic procedures. Prerequisite: Rad y 

98 Therapy Procedures (1) " 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. Related ani 
physiology, and pathology of phosphorous 32 and iodine-131 ther? 
and the technologist’s responsibilities concerning them. Jonë | 

99 Alternate Imaging Systems (3) ‘mitt! 
Various modalities of radiographic imaging systems; types of equip tet 

image y 


oid 1m 


y 


and design. Intensifying screens, fluoroscopy, spot filming, 
sification, cinefluoroscopy, film changers, reproduction, polar 
thermography, ultrasound, electron radiography, computerized E n". | 
mography, principles of nuclear medicine Prerequisite: Rad 60, ^" | 
95, pet | 
140 Radiology Administration (4) "T 
Key areas of administration; human skills, technical skills, and con te 
ment at the depart mot 


s h 
el. Traditional management concepts and models developed trous ot 
of organ yi 


ern texts and current journals which address the topics OF f the 
behavior, planning, controlling, etc. Discussion and exploration 0 4, 11. 
tics of managing a radiology section. Prerequisite: HCS 142, 19^ pe 
Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Atentill! get 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Students ident gral 
op, and complete a project for a radiology department using ? remet w 
principles. Weekly seminars include current issues in manag? 
leadership. To be taken with Rad 140. peck” 
147 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) if gevel” 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Students ident! Y itis 
and complete a project for a nuclear medicine department using ? age 
tive principles. Weekly seminars include current issues 10 
and leadership. To be taken with Rad 140. peck” 
149 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) + sentify> get? 
For students concentrating in radiation therapy. Students iden admini 
and complete a project for a radiation therapy department usina gee 
tive principles. Weekly seminars include current issues in man 
leadership. To be taken with Rad 140. d ROS, 
167 Radiation Physics and Safety I (3) Weaver 8DU chats, 
Concepts of matter and energy and electromagnetic radiation " si 
in the production of x-rays and x-ray circuits, including h 
wave rectification and three-phase generators. Interaction roductioP gii 


J parar ferm nd pair-PTO 7... of r9" 
matter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, à d rem units dic 
» ear ee 


awareness as they pertain to radiologic manage 


UA 


14 


cos 


Radiation detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rad. uc M 
tion. Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology: 1 shieldin igite 
and radiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, aM ered” 
imum permissible concentrations, internal dose pro iol 
Rad 92. Mcr 


~J 


Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) ; mitatio™ 5^ | 
Introduction to basic electronics and the ope = wer SP 

principles in the selection of instrumentation. +; 
amplifiers, major circuit components of radiation 
gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, 


ration, 
Tra sistors, inst rU 

Trans jetectiO Page n. | 
radiotherapy 
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linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equipment. Prerequisite: 
Rad 92, 
175 Physics and Radiological Imaging (3) Weaver 
For students concentratin 
transmission through ra 


Ing System analysis techniques. Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, and modu- 
lation transfer functions Description and analysis of photo receptors, in- 
cluding film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiographic de- 
velopment Process. Fluoroscopy, cine radiography, and video techniques; 
Image Storage electronic radiography; and solid state imaging panels. Ultra 
Sonography and thermography 
trol and ey 

176 Physics of 
For Stude 
Including 


tion, alph: 
Sient e 


g in diagnostic radiology. Image formation and 
liological and related photo-optical devices, utiliz- 


ly. Demonstrations and experiments in con- 
aluation of radiologic imaging Prerequisite: Rad 167. 
Nuclear Medicine (3) Weaver 
nts concentrating in nuclear medicine Concepts of radioactivity, 
beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, internal transi- 
1 decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secular and tran- 
-* equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, counting sta- 
tistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spectrometry tech- 
niques, Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer technology in 
tion ar medicine Demonstrations and experiments in control and evalua- 
177 Doni imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 

9simetry in Radiation T herapy (3) Ling 

OF students con 


centrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of depth dose, iso- 
Ose Curves, 


k and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD, and field size. 
px of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, and moving por- 
fields a 0-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. Concepts of wedge 
ties a o, Compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue inhomogenei- 
Systems 2 of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson Parker dosimetry 

a 9mputer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction to the dosime- 
rim ectrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Demonstrations and ex- 

s illustrating dosimetric principles. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 


19 . 

0 Biological Aspects of Radiation (2) Becker and Staff 
Non Radiobiology) j ' : - 

ology. * Physical, and genetic effects of cells and organisms. Radio- 
equisin’. safety, health, and legal aspects of control are covered. Pre- 
pro * admission into radiological sciences undergraduate or graduate 

Bram 

Directeg 


E Study in Radiation Physics (2) Weaver 
“cts in selected specialty demonstrating applications of radiation phys- 


$ imaging * Ana " : peer 
» Or dosimetric principles to radiographic quality control and 


Valua:; 
3 Ea of radiological equipment systems. Prerequisite: Rad 167; 171; 
83 Cii ic or 177. 
Radiolo Radiology (5) Wyman and Staff 
diagnostic and differential diagnosis with specific emphasis on the role of 
a Patient gactology in clinical problem-solving Each student is assigned 
“amination Pulation in Medicine and Surgery, and correlates radiologic 
Tadiologica] With clinical manifestations of disease. Brief clinical and 
“ONferences Summaries on patients may be required. Procedures, case 
Staff, Daily nen staff members, and interaction with medical and surgical 
3 File and Y lectures and departmental staff conferences. ACR Learning 
M Dj n ^X '0 visual material. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
Participa a Radiology (5) Burwell and Staff 
AterDretation og neral radiography, fluoroscopy, and special procedures; 


radiologic procedures with staff; review and study of teach- 
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ing film file. Attendance at medical, surgical, and pediatric staff c? 
ences. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. das 
385 Nuclear Medicine (5) Reba an " 


Introduction to the application of radiotracer techniques in clinic 
cine and biomedical research. Students may participate as clinical mi 
medicine interns or as research assistants. All students are encour? in 
become involved with one of the research projects of the division «1 ifr 
original project of their own, utilizing radiotracer techniques in ? 
dependent investigation oriented toward pharmaceutical chemist} e, 
puter applications, or patient care. 4-week elective periods. Ue 

386 Radiation Oncology (5) Rogers Mot 
Introduction to high-energy radiation and principles in radiation nt dis 
Participation in management of patients with a variety of malign. got 
eases by radiotherapeutic techniques with emphasis on diagno iye pè 
prognosis. Correlative assigned reading and seminars. 4-week elec 
riods. Univ. Hosp. 

387 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (5) 
Subspecialty training in radiological diagnosis to prep tes 
specialty medical training. Offerings include pulmonary, B bsp! 
urologic, obstetric and gynecologic, neurologic, and pediatric d Uni" 
ties. Prerequisite: permission of department. 4-week elective per! 

Hosp. suf 

389 Diagnostic Radiology (5) TRA 
General radiography, fluoroscopy and nuclear medicine. spec fil 
cedures, ultrasound, and/or CT. Review and study of teaching ! 
4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 


Wyman and s 
are student, 


gastroin 


390 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) ; dependent 
Participation in a radiology program at another institutions extra? 


written acceptance of the student by the chairman O ad cation 

Department of Radiology and with confirmation by the EGU 

rector, Department of Radiology, G.W.U. Medical Center. «i and St 
400 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Augus 

Same as Rad 389 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. wy? 
401 Diagnostic Radiology (5) adiol08}: file 

Participation in general radiologic interpretation, nuclear T reaching ng 

cial procedures, ultrasound, and CT. Review and study of y Med. e 

Daily conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter Ree " 

ter. 


Surgery SC 


Acting Chairman: N.T. Tsangaris 

Directors of Divisions: B.L. Aaron (Thoracic and Cardi ‘ ey) 
Shorb, Jr. (General Surgery), J.G. Randolph (Pediatric Surg 
(Plastic Surgery), J.M. Gitelman (Oral Surgery) 


Professors L.T. Bowles, G.A. Higgins, Jr., G.S. Letterman (P 3 

J.G. Randolph, P.E. Shorb, Jr., N.T. Tsangaris —' qhistlethwo 
Clinical Professors W.J. Fouty, N.H. Isaacson, M. Mills, J.R- 
Professorial Lecturer C.O. Callender 


f 
7 P. 
ovascular Surge? ge 


sure , 


lastic 


| 
| 
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“ociate Professors B.L. Aaron, T.C. Alford, K.D. Anderson, G.W. Geelhoed, 


M. Giordano, s. A. Karmi, F.M. Midgley, H.C. Pierpont, S.A. Rosenberg, 
2 W. Thompson, H.H. Trout III 
“ociate Clinical Professors F.B. Brandt, J.W. Canter, P.J. Corso, J.M. Ke- 
shishian, S.M. Kirson, M.A Schurter, C.A. Silva, N.P.D. Smyth 
SOciate P 


rofessorial Lecturer I E. Church (Oral Surgery) 
Professors R.C. Cochran, M.R. Eichelberger, J.R. Fletcher, K.M. 
jp Mast, S.D. Macht, C.A. Peck, Jr., S.D. Pett, L.E, Smith, D.C. Watson, 


‘Sistans 


“tant Clinical Professors EJ. Alpher, J.R. Appleton, R.R. Cameron, M.H. 

en, S.G, Crossland, R.L. Flax, B.F., Frankel (Oral Surgery), J.M. Garcia, 

. ' Gitelman (Oral Surgery), L.W. Gray, Jr., E.D. Hanowell, I. Harrison, 

y (p dan, S.M. Knoll, L. Kozloff, R.D Kurstin, B.J. Levin, C.L. Magas- 

astic Surgery), J.J. O'Connor, N.A. Odyniec, L.R. Perna, J.F. Schan- 
Adju, "^ leunis, P. Zamick (Plastic Surgery) 


Cling E Instructors P.H.J. Krogh, C.C. I indquist 
leq, inst E 


“l Lecturers J.H. Bayly, R.N. Scott 
s Clinical Clerkship in Plastic Surgery (3) Staff 
*30 WO-Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
Unical Clerkship (10) Staff 
‘ght weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 
vanced Surgery (5) Staff 
articipation in total patient care, including operative procedures under 
781" Supervision. 4-week elective periods arranged at affiliated hospitals. 


Intensive Care Unit (5) 
“troduction to the 
Cases involy 


Fouty 

management of acutely ill surgical patients, including 

ing trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thoracic, abdomi- 

379 "n » and Orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
Clini Plantation Immunology (5) Geelhoed 
ic 


àl renal transplantation and preservation. Daily teaching rounds, lit- 
frature cor 


iference, seminar presentation, weekly surgical-medical nephrolo- 
38 BY rounds. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
and and General Plastic Surgery (5) Thompson 
articipatio 


n in total patient care with emphasis on hand cases but sup- 

Pementeq by other plastic and reconstructive cases. 4-week elective peri- 
s. la : . 

WE Washington Hosp. Center. 


Ocrine Surgery (5) Geelhoed 
agement of endocrine disorders. F mphasis on control of hyperfunc- 
tion and 


is] neoplasms of the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, and pancreatic 
i Cell glands Videotaped classic endocrine problems, library and lab- 
esearch, and clinical exposure to surgical endocrinology. 4-week 
384 tive periods. Univ. and V.A. Hosp 
Basie Cardiovascular Surgery (5) M 
tive ,, P''nciples used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. 4-week elec- 
a * Periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. 


oratory p 


Ni 
Or " 
Medica students 
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385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (5) : 
Preoperative and postoperative care, operating room procedures, di 
activities, conferences. Trauma, hand surgery, congenital anomalies a 
plasms in children, head and neck cancer, maxillofacial trauma. 
elective periods. Children’s Hosp. dol | 

386 Pediatric Surgery (5) Ran 
Participation in an active, closely superv ised surgical service for infant ie 
children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, 
plasms. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. ps” 

388 Plastic Surgery (5) TL ] 
Participation in an active plastic surgery service, principally aesthet is 
gery but also including other types of plastic surgery. Outpatient 
operating room procedures, and conferences. 4-week elective 


Nat'l Naval Med. Center. : jos 

389 Surgical Preceptorship (5) Thistlethwaite, "vu 
Care of general surgical patients as seen in private practice. 4-Wee 
periods. 

390 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) k peri | 
The department arranges for students to spend one or more elective t. d 
at other institutions. Students must have the approval of the cha 
the department. qan" | 

391 Special Programs (5) | 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. N sn?! | 

Keshishiaf ‘ws | 


392 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) 
Study and application of vascular surgery. 4-week elective per? 


Hosp. Center. Fou" | 
393 Burns (5) 

4-week elective periods. gio!" 
394 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) 

4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. gel 
395 Experimental Surgery (5) ing My 

Research projects in surgical research laboratories employ! ined | 

models and experimental operative procedures in physiolog!® rime; | 

ance of expe’ sis? 


tions. Emphasis on design of experiments, performan d ans y | 
surgical techniques, precision in laboratory data gathering an ran | 
data. Areas of investigations include surgical endocrinology: sina! * 
tion and tumor immunology, shock metabolism, and gastro! 
cardiovascular physiology. 4-week elective periods. 

396 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) 
4-week elective periods. VA. Hosp. 


Urology 


Chairman: H.C. Miller, Jr. 


Professors A.B. Belman, H.C. Miller, Jr. 
Clinical Professors F.J. Frensilli, W.D. Jarman, B.T. Mitte 
Associate Professors H. Bensimon, S.A. Karmi 


pT Ret 


meyer 
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Associate Clinical Professors W.L. Banfield. M Edson, H.A. Goldberg, J.C. 
nealy, A.M Kwart, C. Rodriguez, H.S. Semerjian 
ssistant Prof 


> essors P.L. Gross, E.J. Kass : 
"TNI Clinical Professors J.B. Alperstein, M.P. Berger, G. Dudas, W.L. 


Vr, Jr. F.B. Hendricks, S.O. Kazmi. HJ Klapproth, J.M. Lebowitz, 

c. Rhame, H Salcedo, D.T. Schwartz, D.M. Seitzman, I. Shuman, E.H. 
celer LJ. Spence, R.E. Ware, I.S. Yo 1g 

al Instructors E.G. Abrams: 1, M.E. Beall, H.E. Bondy, N.L. Con- 


“antinople, J.D. |] 


rancis, T.E. Kasper, M.I. Murdock, P.I. Shah, S.L. 
“Mer, A.J. Willis 


302 Clinical Clerkship (3) Miller, Staff 
2-week elective periods. Uni Hosp 

380 Clinical | rology I (5) Reuter 
Outpatient and nostic urology, cystoscopy, and radiographic proce- 
dures 4-week elective periods niv Hosp 

81 Clinical Urology II (5 Miller and Staff 
Observation of urolós conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treat- 


ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, collateral 
reading | 


Weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. Univ., V.A.. 
and ( hildren's Hosps. : > 
* Clinical t rology III (5) Hendricks and Staff 
bservation of u logic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, collateral 
reading. Weekly staff ynference. 4-week elective periods. V.A Hosp 
390 : 


Extramural Elective (arr.) 
‘he department may ar > for selected students to spend one or more 
elective periods at affiliated institutions: Fairfax, V.A., and Children’s 
Hospitals Interested students should contact the department chairman. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND 
HEALTH SCIENCES 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* E 


EMERITI 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 
Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
Louis Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine j 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University Health ane 
William Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child 
Development 
B.A. 1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 
Thomas McPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University p 
b» | 


Paul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy Universitf? 
B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington " 
1955, Cambridge University G)" | 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical O 
cology 
M.D. 1929, B.A. 1931, George Washington University 

Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 

Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 


bstetrics 4" 


"m Gyr 
] Obstetrics 

cology ET 
B.A. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 


i 3 242 2s " ASS? "linic trics and 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstet Universi 


jo? 
Gyne? g 


B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson pet 
Case Western Reserve University polosy (Ex 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pat i | 
mental) Gynt 

B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University trics an | 
, "Di nie. 1(4 
James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obst 
cology | 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1933, University of Virginia esent A 
ent TOPE La 
Mg s - f each depart in two | 
* The Faculty and Staff of Instruction listed here and at the head of es tments ! 
staff members who hold app9!? | 


pointments current as of July 1981, Faculty and 
departments have the department of primary responsibility listed first 
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Jame. 
€s Joseph Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering and of Medi- 


cine 
B, 

Q A. 1935, Indiana 1 niversity; M.D. 1938, Indiana University at Indianapolis 
‘Teng, : ' i ; 
“ence Kendall Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 


Tufts University 


Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
2,1930, M.S. 1931. Ohio 


itgin State University; M.D. 1935, Medical College of Virginia of 
Obe ta ommonwealth University 
ü à Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 


Mag 1935, M.D. 1937, 
tence Ric 


University of Pittsburgh 


BA. 19 hard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Roy H 33, M.D 1936, George Washington University 

Y Hert. 

Tw Research Professor I meritus of Pharmacology 

Unis, 1930, Ph.D, 1933 M.D. 1939, Un 


Niversity versity of Wisconsin; M.P.H, 1940, Johns Hopkins 


Obert Sas 1 
and Sexton Higdon, Professor E meritus of Dermatology and of Child Health 
L evelopment 


8. 193 
lince 33. Millsaps € ollege; M.D. 1937, Tulane University 
nt Mich. - " 
Bs Michael Iovine, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
Paula R : anhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia L niversity 
MB zs Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
Yor,’ 1936, University of St Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of New 
k 
den K: 
Bs tonitby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Di rmatology 
0 TM Iniversity of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washin ton University 
aly; B g 
r , x 
BA, iaer Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 


warthmore ( ollege; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 


^, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
45, Ph.D, 1930, University of lowa 

MD, 19 Swis, Professor I meritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
Reinald ' George Washington University 
Spencer Lourie, / 


wd of p 'rofessor Emeritus of Child Health and Development 
us 193 SYchiatr y and Behavioral Sciences 

|, wt M Comel] University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
jami Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 


ly," 1935 anchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Oe * VfOrge Washington University 


ls m üncis Ney, 
Mar , Diversity of 
Ba ~~ Mary Nic 
y 1 yY Nicho 
Geop 2, M.D. 1925 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 


Ison, Professor Eme ritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
» George Washington University 


1 rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Mag D. 1922, George Washington University 
Cery, Professor Eme ritus of Pathology 
à h 3. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
eo a " ur . P 

Ne, A, Bs «odore Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Orthopaedic Surgery 
b, rt oll I MD 1931, University of Minnesota 

. ack T zs í ' 

re Ios Wk. Profes sor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemistry) 
A, of id hington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Uni- 
(dy inn , 

Ww c Sota 


S 19.78brie;) p . " TM 1. 
Um Fo el Prandoni, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine ; 
"dham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
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Lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus 0j Microbiolog) 


B.A. 1934, American University M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, Georg Washington University 


Benjamin Rones, Professor Emeritus of Clinica Ophthalm« 


B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus o 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 

Harold Stevens, Professor Emeritus 0j Neurology Univ 
B.S. 1933, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D 1937, M.D. 1941, 
Pennsylvania 

Donald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George W ashington University 


inatomy 


f Clinical Ophthalmol 


( nesthesiology 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of ity 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington Univers | 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
B.S. in Med., M.D, 1920, George Washington University 
Janet Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.A. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D 1926, Cornell University 
| 
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status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures , 
the University, including admission to educational programs and employme 
The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and n 
lations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs “ot 
activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost , 
Affirmative Action, George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washing 
D.C. 20052, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Departi? 
of Education. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
, ny 
Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center 2 os 


tion’s capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and 0e 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presentin? 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies —judicial 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court x pi? 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of ' 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the Unite i 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent ApPe® ai 
United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals. Curren stet 
eral legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional CO ent 
and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Repres } 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies n | 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and 0 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies pe 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative adjudi 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate fe 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of trams cut 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; 1° "ra| 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and is i 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of Jabor-manag’ eri | 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the ^an 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric p 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and telev! e| 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are ario” | 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the gati 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headq sg 


" a 1 k dl 
of national and international organizations. The notable library of the Cing | 


of the World." "T 

The years of residence at law school are years of participation 1n p. hd 
the community, which in the case of the George Washington Un ch 
tional Law Center is the government of the United States. As à ke | 
the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be go 


mie Or practice, general or specialized, and whatever the community 
ich the student plans to practice. 


|NRICHMENT PROGRAM 
The 1 


E av Center supplements and enriches its diverse law programs by bring- 
§ to 


3 the school eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members of the 
ni members of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lectures 
. Informa] semin 


ars with students and faculty. Last year participants in the 

am included: Treasury Secretary Donald Regan; U.S. Court 

thy Ppeals Judges J. Clifford Wallace and Patricia Wald; New 
Mnist Anthony Lewis; 

y ‘minal law specialist; 

y, Vil rights: 

NS er; ay 


Iehment progr 
York Times 
Professor Alan Dershowitz, civil liberties advocate 
Dean Derrick Bell, litigator and scholar in the field 
Irving Younger, private practitioner and former judge and law 
and Professor David Ratner, corpor 
lg enrichment pro 
aw Center, 
am, 


ate and securities law specialist. 

gram, funded largely by gifts from alumni and friends of 

Mo includes several endowed lectureships and a visiting scholar 
Br: 

UTA 

MECTIVES 


ite Purpose of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet 
lay ^ * ds of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research 

Writing in the law. As a national law school, the Center does not emphasize 
n Particular geographic area in its instruction: therefore, it prepares students 
i, “tice law in any part of the country. The Center also offers a program of 


h , "ducation for foreign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these ob- 
wie through (1) a rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors 
ha, ely qualified specialized instructors; (2) an extensive clinical law pro- 
Mic in Which students learn legal skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals 
ki,  Pecialize in public law and international law; (4) trial practice; (5) par- 

9n in the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club, and several other moot court 
Petitions. (6) a series of student professional co-curricular activities; (7) 
[we on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American students; (8) 
iy ""uing legal education program for members of the bar providing them 
hy PPortunities for course work within the curriculum: and (9) scholarly 

and writing in the law. 


E NATIONAL LAW CENTER COMPLEX 


bey tional Law Center Complex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, 
all, and the Jacob Burns Law Library. 


"ton Hall 
kt 
. off 


n Hall is the main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 
tR 
e 


ces of the Dean and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as well as 
cords Office and student lounges. 


on Hall 


y Hall houses faculty offices; student lounges; the George Washington 
view Office; the Government Contracts Program; the Admissions Of- 
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Inte 


fice; the Law Center Placement Office; the offices of the Journal of 
ion; 


tional Law and Economics; the Black American Law Student Associat 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council; the Van Vleck Appellate 
Club; the Advocate, the law school newspaper; the Student Bar Association; ; 
Consumer Protection Center; the Community Legal Clinic; and Movimies 
Legal Latino, the national Latino law students association. 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


The Law Library of approximately 300,000 volumes, including micro 


holdings, is housed in the modern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, 8 J 
ing Stockton Hall on the south side. This facility comprises nine floor an “a 
levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity 4! 
modates over 185,000 volumes; with supplementary shelving in Stockton 
a small branch of the Law Library for the use of the Law Review in A 
Hall, and substantial storage space in Lisner Hall, the library provides SAE 
for approximately 300,000 volumes. Seating for more than 500 readers 
provided in four reading rooms, lounge areas, carrels, enclosed study cu , 


semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar rooms. 

The collections comprise a comprehensive working library of 
can law, with supplementary material in related disciplines (such as b 
finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology, political science, bio 
foreign affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for collections ip 
law, labor law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, anO = of 
and comparative law. Included in the collections are the appellate decis 
all states courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehensive 
tions of English and Canadian court decisions; the currently annotated st 
of the 50 states; all federal statutes; English and Canadian statutes; € t 
statutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept cu * 
approximately 1,500 subscriptions, covering virtually all American legai, 
cals and most of those published in English throughout the world. The li 
strong in its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory materials, an 
gressional coverage. The growing international law holdings include colt 
of United Nations and European Economic Community printed mater 
recent material from the International Labor Organization, and curren o 
retrospective collections of international treaties. A large portion of the 
ings of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa 
acquired by the University in 1950, is in the Law Library. A LEXIS t€ 
providing computer-assisted research capability, is available to students 
faculty. The Law Library is in the process of enlarging its videotape 1 
assist in Law Center instruction. 


Anglo-A! 
u 
grap 


tas 


The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For information on “Application for Admission” to the Juris Docto 
program, see page 27. Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris lege 
requires a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited c 


r dc 
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| university, a satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 

| courses. Any substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other u 
graded basis may be seriously detrimental to an applicant’s chances for id 
mission. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic records and on the t | 
sult of the Law School Admission Test. Personal recommendations by the fact 
ty, as well as the benefits the school derives from social, ethnic, cultural, an 

| geographical diversity among its students, are considered. No applicant will 9 

b acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a PF ; 

ously attended law school. From the applicants, a selection is made by tb 

Committee on Admissions. 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be 
from the Admission Office of the National Law Center or from the La 
Admission Services, Box 2000, Newtown, Pa. 18940. The test is : 

in Octobe 


Testing dates are usually a 
December, February, and June. Completed application forms and fees 


s i is esi a fore 
be received by the Law School Admission Services at least four weeks b 
the date of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admissiO 


obtained 


at various centers in the United States. 


made prior to taking the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in othe 


f 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law S¢ oa | 
f are approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits e in 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar per" 
the National Law Center. att 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted t0 
\ the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 
d | 

Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for esl 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially. plu ward 


later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credite 
tuition. 


; PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1981 3 
TA, rox 
ir A first-year class of approximately 450 students was selected from PT 
Wu mately 6,000 applicants from 730 colleges and universities. Applicat cis 
i received from every state in the union. Forty-five per cent of the first-Y | 


were women. 
The following colleges and universities are each represented by ! olleg? 
| more members of the first-year class: American University, Barnar ust 
Boston College, Boston University, Brandeis University, Brigham Youn? sit 
versity, Bucknell University, Catholic University of America, Cl U 2 à 
Colgate University, College of William and Mary, Cornell Univers! M il 
mouth College, Duke University, Emory University, Franklin an pos 
| College, George Washington University, Georgetown University, Jo 


s.s oes st 


K* 
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Us University, Lehigh University, Miami University, Michigan State Univer- 
ity Wr : v. v - "3 . ^ ye . 
W, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Ohio State University, Pennsy]- 


Mia State University, Rutgers University, Smith College, State University of | 
tid York at Albany, State University of New York at Binghamton, State | 
"iVersity of New York at Stony Brook, Syracuse University, Tufts Univer- | 
W, Tulane University, Union College and University, University of California, 
"tkeley. University of Cincinnati, University of Colorado, University of 
“rida, University of Maryland, University of Massachusetts, University of 


"s igan, University of North Carolina, University of Notre Dame, Univer- 
i Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, University of Rochester, Uni- | 
Mity of Vermont, University of Virginia, U.S. Naval Academy, Wesleyan 
Wersity, 
Nt CURRICULUM 
"urriculum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center | 
ke the candidate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses in 
“ountry. First-year students are required to take courses entitled Civil Pro- 
“te; Constitutional Law; Contracts; Criminal Law and Procedure; Legal Re- 
, Writing, and Professional Responsibility and Ethics; Property; and Torts. 
bi Courses give students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
" In the second and third years of study, students must take Evidence 
g lfi a two-credit legal writing requirement. Beyond these requirements 
tudents are free to choose from the many course and project offerings. The 
Center prides itself on allowing students freedom to design their own | 
T of study. 
be © curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of law for 
t Lis Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
“ter at the start of the spring semester also. 
| 
| 
M Division 
Ny 
L 
SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER | 
| 
lng ESE oi et cor Wi PERS 010. ai ng, ae 2 | 
"hir Re i 4- PRODI O Basgeeciensoce pE e 4 
EN R. Law and Procedure ............ 4 Constitutional Law ...................... 4 | 
Nina search, Writing, and Profes- Ghi Papen iis iin 4 i 
l sponsibility and Ethics ... 2 | 
EN m a 
Mester bourg d ati 14 = Total semester hours .......................... 14 | 
h | 
M Year | 
[ | 
uu RM - 
lu, ESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
è * | 
Mie 1r eeeoeteenetnrttnoneeoaeneta 14 Evidence 


Elective 
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Third Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


Evening Division 
First Year 
FALL SEMESTER 


Lontenota 1. ovas diese ccio fepe eiteliit 4 

Torts de 

Legal Research, Writing, and Profes- 
sional Responsibility and Ethics .... 2 

Total semester hours .....................— 10 

Second Year 

FALL SEMESTER 

QUU CM LEN Oe SPUR 4 


Third Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


EM, EE eseipiemhiusas petipnie rivi D 8 
*Legal writing requirement... 2 
Total semester hours ..................... 10 
Fourth Y ear 

FALL SEMESTER 

Bitte Sula ike R, 10 
Total semester hours ................ 10 
Summer Term or Ninth Semester 
Hiec AB T diners ed 4 


diii -R ma . 
i A å A ; ; ito 

*This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by service as rU | 

Journal of International Law and Economics, by satisfactory completion of a seminar an isfactorY 

which require a research paper, by participation in upper class Moot Court, or by sat 


pletion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 


SPRING SEMESTER | 


: 4 
Blective ............. eere rro nre — l 
- 
. T 
Total semester hours ...........mm 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Contracts IL .............. erre eens crins 
Criminal Law and Procedure . : 
Civil Procedure ............... 
- 
40 


Total semester hours ........... m" 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Constitutional Law 
Elective 


Total semester hours „eee 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Evidence 
Elective 


Total semester hours „seee l 


SPRING SEMESTER 


10 
Elective E E te ann 

10 
Total semester hours..." 

g 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The Student must have completed a residence period of three academic years 
Slr years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required and elec- 
è courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one academic 
“at of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admitted with 
Vanced standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 
4 Pleted while in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed for 
vanced standing are not included in computing the average required for 
àduation, 

-. Graduation Requirements.—See page 42 for a statement of graduation re- 
tements, 


| \sidence 


A 

p didates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 
ĉe academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
."Sters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
‘ning division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
big Quently, a day student must attend six semesters to meet residence re- 
th Ments; an evening student must attend eight. Students authorized to take 


ules of less than 10 hours in the day division or less than six hours in the 
"Mn 
at 


n 


à 8 division receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 
Md the summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


Non 


degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those stu- 
be $, not exceeding three per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained 
ighest cumulative averages of at least 85 or better. 


ith : degree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors” is awarded to those students 
hei; * highest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 
LN ng degrees "With High Honors," when added to the total number of 
p ats receiving degrees “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 per cent 
e Braduating class. 
he * degree of Juris Doctor "With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
iy 'ghest cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students re- 
MN degrees "With Honors," when added to the total number of students 
tert degrees "With High Honors," and "With Highest Honors," may not 
per cent of the graduating class. 


j 
"DER OF THE COIF 


poder of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit 
teh Teful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a 
qj Stade of scholarship." The George Washington University Chapter was 
i), Shed in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 
np Ent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. Only students who have 
uec their full course of study at the National Law Center are eligible for 

Ship, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The George Washington Law Review, published five times a year, is edited | 
| and managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law Rev 
| | is known for its emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also wi 
| ) voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the Law Revi 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis of grat 
The editcrial board is selected from those students who have successfully com 
pleted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester hours 
academic credit for the two-year program. 

The George Washington Journal of International Law and Economics, ma? 
aged and edited by law students, is a publication of the Law Center. It prese 
articles and commentaries on public and private international financial develop 
ment, comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal is S€*^ | 
ed on the basis of grades and a writing competition, and students eam o 
| demic credit for their work. 


l MOOT COURT 


The moot court competitions provide realistic training in appellat 
cacy for students in the National Law Center. The Van Vleck Appellate 
Court Board holds. an upper-class competition in the fall and a first-year e 
petition in the spring. There are also moot court competitions in specific 
of the law, including the Jessup International Law Moot Court, the Patent 
Moot Court, and the Wagner Labor Law Moot Court. 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 


Asian American Law Student Association 


ciation serves 


A national organization, the Asian American Law Student Asso 
the needs and concerns of Asian Americans. 


ous F 


practice of international law. The Society sponsors speakers and var! 
grams. 


i 
The Advocate " 
| The Advocate is the student newspaper of the National Law Center. It feat! 
| articles by faculty and students on school news and current legal topics- 
| Black American Law Student Association (BALSA) " 
. a J enh a 
The Black American Law Student Association is a national Black law suda 
organization which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors 
| speakers and various programs. 
International Law Society 
| The International Law Society is an organization of students interested n ' 
| 
| 
| 


Jewish Law Student Association 


The Jewish Law Student Association sponsors a variety of speaker pro? 
including a Sunday brunch speaker series. 


«os 2.5.5 9.9 3 1 § 
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Wimiento Legal Latino 


T : D à : 
ational Latino law students organization which has chapters at various law 
i " " . * 

“ls, Movimiento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers and various programs. 


" Fraternities and Sororities 


j Chapters of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi 
a Phi at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various social 
lons, 


"Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 


3 Law Students Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 
* students concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 


Kal law projects for which students may receive academic credit. 
tional Lawyers Guild 


*George Washington Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild is designed to 
' together those lawyers committed to broad issues of social reform. 


Vent Bar Association 


* Student Bar Association is the law student governing body, responsible for 
ting funds among the various student organizations. It also conducts a 
*r program for the law school. All members of the student body are mem- 
9f the Student Bar Association. 


SR UL ca 
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d ^ UM ^ ; nts 
The Student Intellectual Property Law Association, an organization of ps 
interested in patent, trademark, copyright, and related law, conducts an ex 


Student Intellectual Property Law Association 
sive speakers program as well as various social events. 
| 


Women's Rights Committee (WRC) 


The Women's Rights Committee is primarily interested in the place of wom 1 
in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC conducts seminars and $ 
sors speakers. 


Joint Juris Doctor-Master's Degree Program E 


In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to work cm 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center an 

Master's degree in some fields in the University's Graduate School of A of 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, Or Sc i 
Public and International Affairs. Fields in which this program is available 

clude Business Administration, Economics, International Affairs, Poli 

Science, Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be adm 
both to the National Law Center and, separately, to the School which 10° 
confer the Master’s degree, and must meet all requirements in each degree? . | 
gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree PI? 
within four years. 


BA aa 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


| ex 

| The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and con | 
that some who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel e of 
for further study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students 
portunity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. dy 

The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general stu d 

| concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses !n s theif 

| 

I 


| these areas are included in the 401-600 series. Graduates who complet the 

| work in one of these areas may have the field of specialization noted 0n 
diplomas. 

Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 

Corporation Law 

Environmental and Energy Law 

Government Procurement Law 

International and Comparative Law 

Labor Law 

Land Use Management and Control 

Law and Poverty 

Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 

Patent and Trade Regulation Law 

Taxation 


ù 


j 


s26 
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Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a limited 
Mber of unusually talented advanced students, who have already earned the 
Wer of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing 
! Specific area of interest to the legal profession. 


E 
STER OF LAWS 
trance Requirements 


4 

warchelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school 

hy IS à member of the Association of American Law Schools or is ap- 

E by the American Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 
Onstrated a high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 

led for credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for 

“uts earned at other law schools. 


tree Requirements 


. Student must complete a residence period of not less than two semesters, 
ach should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
^ Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the time of 
hen Braduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing by the 
hi The student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and writing 
OW with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law Center 
hiat must attain the grade of 65 Or above. For approved courses taken 
i © the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No € redit) is 


“tRetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
tropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade of C 
| . A minimum cumulative average of 78 is required at all times for 
th ‚M. candidates. The student is expected to include Law 599-600 Thesis 

© 24-semester-hour requirement for the degree (for exception, see Master's 

Is," below). 

‘ndidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
jenum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and writing 

*ts related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws program of study 
* Include a limited number of courses numbered in the 300 series, with the 

Oval of the Dean. 

* only credit hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. degree are 
v Completed while a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with 
p Owing exceptions: (1) an unclassified student who has been admitted 
" * specific right to convert to degree status at the end of a specified 

*r of hours, and (2) S.J.D. candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour course 


ti P 
tirement as unclassified students. 


TER’S THESIS 


i Candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas- 
i esis (Law 599-600) under the supervision of a full-time member of the 
Of the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for 
Sful completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to 
MStrate the ability of the student to perform research in a special area of 


AI IO NER REmnT ic 
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the law and to produce a scholarly paper containing the results of this © 
search. The thesis is expected to be of substantially the same quality as à 
Review article. The Dean may waive the thesis requirement upon written f* 
quest of the student, submitted no later than the beginning of the final sem 
or summer session before the student's graduation, provided the student 
demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a minimum of 6 x 
hours of course work at the National Law Center designated “Research d 
per." No thesis waiver is granted for candidates for the degree of Master 
Laws with specializations in international law or government procurement eit 
The thesis in its final form must be presented to the adviser no later. 
the date specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It i$ 
responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Programs | 
a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction d 
theses. The mandatory thesis binding fee of $15 must be paid at the time 
registration for the last semester's work. 


estt 


aced 0 


Accepted theses become the property of the University and are pla 


the University Library and the Law Library, where the duplicate copies 
bound and made available for circulation. 
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org 


The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded students who 
“ain a minimum cumulative average of 85. 


"hduate Courses in Other Departments 


“Ster of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related 
their fields of interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 
Mester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; however, 
" it will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. The grade of 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. Courses 
bered 101-200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives 
: Approval of the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
Ik, as prescribed by the department offering the course, 


; 
“Sortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


“orgetown University Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of 

ashington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hours of 
, courses may be credited toward the degree. Permission to take Consor- 
,COurses must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instructor 
ting the course. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be 
Ided for such courses. To receive the grade of CR a student must attain a 
* of C or higher. 


OT : : 
,*tndidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at 


OR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
ce Requirements 


ission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
“chelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer- 
+a Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high 
' from a law school which is a member of the Association of American 
Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association; a Master of 
i. degree with high academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly 
=n the field of law; and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation 
t Applicants must also demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the 
TS thesis or a copy of one or more papers or articles which the applicant 
f. len. Following consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain 
ls ly adviser, to be designated "committee chairman," from the regular, 
Tha faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposed topic 
lir dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's approval, 
b. 8 by chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the 
` There should be a bibliography for each chapter, listing books, re- 
4 3565, and law review articles to be considered Although the outline 
. Predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficiently 
On E ord the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation. 
* outline is approved, the applicant's “committee” is expanded to 
Members; this consultative committee must recommend the acceptance 
iy, PPlicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon the 
lig. dation and may either accept or reject the applicant as an S.J.D. 
In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candi- 
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dacy prior to the above procedures; however, the applicant may be registered 9 
an Unclassified Student for purposes of course work requirements (see below): 
Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one year of the ap 
pointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the Dean. 


Degree Requirements 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than one a 


demic year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by the cons 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less p 
semester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and (3) £. 
acceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later than © x 6j 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree. | 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic must 
reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials are to el 
found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative committee will y 
the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducted by the vo 
sultative committee and such other members of the faculty and quali ed 
perts as are selected by the Graduate Board. 

No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5), the @ 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and tWO 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repr 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the am | 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the yr | 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of laW jied | 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information will be SUP it | 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property of the Unive the 
and are placed in the University Library and the Law Library, W č l 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. | 


m 
monies 
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Degree Programs for International Students Ec | 

pt 
The National Law Center has several programs of study available tO m 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into "m amis | 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students for a bar ex retu || 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable students t° T d 
to their countries with a more thorough understanding of some 
American law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has m 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Center as 4 L 
for the Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) (M.Compy T, 
Prac.]) or Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp: 
Prac.]) degree. 

To prepare for admission to the bar of an American ju 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Com 
(American Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semes 
work in law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law schoo 


| 
m 

et the eit | 

or. | 

[^ | 
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diona] circumstances) and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar 

; Nations, The M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 semester hours 

York and satisfies the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar. Students 
"tioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar for which they intend to 
YY Prior to selection of their law school programs. 


reign students planning to return to their home countries may undertake a 
Y àm leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Prac- 
is degree program enables the student to gain a broader comprehension 
merican legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. How- 
‘it is not intended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. 


the A 


D 
MISSION PROCEDURE 


Dlicar; . , 

; ation must be received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 
all semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
er 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 


Tired Records 


te ats Must request all educational institutions attended to send directly 

tions m official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 

ri aken, and degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, and 

im^ from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended 

wired, but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted, Records 

Der *Xaminations and certificates are also needed. All records become the 
Of the University and cannot be returned. 
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Language Test 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum the. et 
of 550 to be considered for admission to the National Law Center. This i 
mandatory requirement. Students are responsible for making arrangements : 
taking the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational es 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application " 
should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of v 
ginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test 
which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have , 
test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test 0. Eng 
as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admission to 
Washington University. ip 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains 4 rt 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, p gn 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; pec! 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should $ 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


take the Test of 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

For the Degree of Juris Doctor —Entrance requirements for foreign a 
are the same as those stated on pages 10-12, except that advanced stan 
rarely granted for study in foreign law schools. nd M 

For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) a "T 
ter of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The entrance requires anon 
the successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, P of fiot 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycen forti 
and graduation in law with high academic standing from a recognize 
university. be coe" 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A foreign student will -€— s jf 
sidered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she ding fro 
doctor or post-juris doctor degree in law with high academic stan 
an American university. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science. The us 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from ie gy» 
arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from nives 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized fore! Master 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; an rity: 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American univé 


m 
ual entrance jg 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS "LI 
d Doe 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Leon an he cat 
Juridical Science —Degree requirements for foreign students aT 
those stated on pages 15, 19-20, and 21-22. ust com? g 
Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice).—The student m contin | 


a residence period of not less than two semesters, which shou 


ssas 
wa wu ete tates a 
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i quirements for the degree must be completed in a period not e 
tee years from the time of registration for the degree. 
E" satisfactorily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of 
Other departments of the University as the faculty of the Center shall ap- 
Ne, and must maintain a cumulative average of at least 65. 


xceeding 
The student must com- 


“ster of Comparative Law (American Practice). 


—The requirements for 
degree are the same 


Dore: as those for the degree of Master of Comparative Law 

"ign Practice) except that this degree requires 

With a cumulative average of at least 65. For those students admitted 

I, "T after the 1979 Fall semester, 32 semester hours of course work with a 
Ulative average of at least 65 will be required. 


28 semester hours of course 


m 
Massied Students 


No ty ; ay : 
k Pes of students may be admitted to the National Law Center as Un- 
| "led Students, in accordance with the following regulations: 

hs A Candidate for a B 
A 8° record at 
an I 


achelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 

another law school which is a member of the Association of 

‘aw Schools or is approved by the American Bar 

» "Iscretion of the Dean, be admitted as an Uncl 

‘iq Or transfer to the other law schools. 

Rte: UY to the summer sessions. They 
Only in unusual circumstances. 


à aduates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
My W Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
Main Vanced courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
lj, led Students, 

*Ssified Students participate in the work of the course, take examina- 
IW have their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 
I may not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 
Nisi, s *Xpress written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 


CM 
ting Legal Education 
i > nd amem 


TU Of the Bar w 


Association may, 
assified Student to earn 
Such students are normally ad- 
are admitted to the fall or spring 


En. e ishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
Ni * Tegister for any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
"ti "- 48 Continuing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
“umpli Sin courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 

KA €d admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
VM or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
uer Dünuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
are Ur basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
tions ical Privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 
Mudents ) Dect to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 
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ENERAL INFORMATION 


. National Law Center has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D. and 

J.D. degree programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the 

Iime day division for the J.D, degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 

Ming division. Three hundred students, many from abroad, are enrolled in 
9st-J.D. degree programs, 


Y AND EVENING CLASSES 


B classes meet in the mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoons in 
Minute periods and also in sessions of two 50-minute periods, Monday 
Ugh Friday. Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 
T periods on Saturday mornings. 
Bening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
Ne, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
“ster and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
ts one evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
R^ day division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 
“aminations for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 


"Only. Examinations for day students may be given in the evening. 


ER TERM 


Of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 
) "lits may register for either or both sessions. No beginning students are 
med to the Juris Doctor program in the summer term. ) 

.. Summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
hi Wence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
me Credit for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 

© receive residence credit for a semester. 

Maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
j'udents receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
i. (he summer term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
in, ^" maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
E Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
hier peace of the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 

urs. 


Sion 


Hants are urged to submit application forms and complete credentials 
E Advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In the selection 
b. there is no discrimination against any applicant because of sex, race, 
i teligion, handicap, or national origin. An application fee of $30 for a de- 

Ndidate ($15 for an unclassified student) must accompany the application. 
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at and 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are availa ea m 
entet 


should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the National Law 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, see pag? 
22—24. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


E of 
| Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at the start 


the fall semester. ict 
The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly sa 
| (LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied by the p 
School Admission Services (LSAS). No application to this school will be pro 

essed unless accompanied by a Law School Application Matching Form, Mr 
is found in each applicant's LSAT/LSDAS registration packet. Since an Pt 
and/or LSDAS report cannot be produced by LSAS without the Mate 
Form, it will be necessary to return to the applicant any application "rt 
without it. A transcript from each college or university attended should y^ 
be sent directly to LSAS, Box 2000, New Town, Pennsylvania 189 un" 
transcript should be sent to the National Law Center. The LSDAS will an’ the 
the transcript and send a copy to this law school and others designated My 


registration form. If the transcript that has been forwarded to LSD asked 
not show evidence of receipt of a Bachelor’s degree, the applicant will — w 
| upon acceptance, to submit a final transcript directly to the Nationa 


Center. all 
To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning students, by 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be receive pe 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the October aqui 
| cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ments," pages 10-12). ission 
All applications of transfer students should be received by the put 
Office no later than June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the ut | 


semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the secon 


mer session. ed bY 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook prepa" Lav 
don | l | the Law School Admission Council and the Association of America Jav | 
"M N | Schools. The Handbook includes material on the law and lawyers p" i | 
pi | preparation, applying to law schools, and the study of law, together ined at | 
dividualized information on most American law schools. It may be © w 000. | 
college bookstores or ordered from Law School Admission Services, Box 
New Town, Pennsylvania 18940. -nning of | 
Master’s and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the begin 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions: tt 
Application for admission, together with all required credentials, " me | 
| received by July 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring ob aff | 


ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer session for W 
plication is made. ure at 
Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take graduate co of 


A Sie 4 r 
admitted at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, o’ ad ^ | 
the summer sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for transfer 
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Mhelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 
[lle summer sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 
"School and have shown unusual ability in their law studies; 
d to the fall or spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 
l. Application for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
Mes to earn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
fe at another law school (see page 25), should be received at the Office of 

Ssions of the National Law Center at least one month prior to the first day 


iistration for the semester or summer session for which application is 
e. 


they are ad- 


Q Application for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 
© graduate courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of Ad- 
Ons of the National Law Center by July 1 for the fall semester, November 
“the spring semester, and one month prior to registration for the summer 

Non for which application is made. 


UDMISSION 


"ident who was previously registered but did not attend during the most 

“tt semester (summer term excluded) should file an application for read- 

we Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission 
Pplication for Admission,” page 28). 

te * student has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
fom the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 

w nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 
n. 


titration "a 


te , —— 
ad attending classes each student must register in person. No student will 
y iste 


^ red until proper credentials have been filed and approved (see “Ad- 
n”), 


y Tegistration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
i Udent may not register concurrently in George Washington University 
Lor ber institution. Registration in more than one college, school, or divi- 


» the University requires the written permission of the deans concerned, 
? registration. 


SRILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


went Who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not 
|." t0 register, 
" po dent. —Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is 
Or registration on the stated days of registration. 
mitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not registered 
p Ses during the preceding semester or summer session must apply for 


tigib e a letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” above) before becom- 
le for registration. 


| 
| 
| 
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DATES AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


| | Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during the 
following periods: fall semester, August 19 and 20; spring semester, Janua 
6 and 7. 

A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is pe 
register after the regular registration days. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


rmitted to 


| Fees and Financial Regulations 


| 
| f 
{i The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1982 summe 
i| | sessions and the 1982-83 academic year. 
Tuition Fees 
| J.D. candidates: 0.00 
Full-time program (11 or more hours*), each semester „s.s... unt 


| Part-time program, each semester DIOUE sdb EEN A eel ARo SRS PE 
Master's degree candidates (LL.M., M.Comp.L., and M.Comp.L. (Am. Prac.)) 300.00 
and Continuing Legal Education students, each semester hour .......... 00 
6,200. 


S.J.D. candidates,t full program, including the final examination ........«« 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 


| Students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 60.60 
| Each semester... erre nnn nnn rnnt nnno en rotas netu en nno tuens ons eseese seret" 
| Students registered for less than 11 semester hours: $15 
, Each semester hour for which the student registers ............. erem 
j 00 
| | Graduation Fee ...........essssessessessoesssseesossesocscosessessseseseesssseeseseseseesesoeseesososoeset te" 2s 
Special Fees 30.00 
| Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable ............... enmt 15.00 
lj | Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable ................. 10.00 
| | Application fee (unclassified post-J.D. summer student), nonrefundable 
| | Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree candi- 
| | dacy (payable in two installments—$100, nonrefundable, by a date spec 450.0 
ified in the letter of admission, $350 by June 1) ...........eeenmmmmmmt 150 
| Fee for binding Master’s theses and S.J.D. dissertations 15.0 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period .. 
Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 15.0 
“Payment of Fees,” below) .............. eene 4,00 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card ............. mmt 
| Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 45.00 


for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees," below) ........««* 


|! *Wih th i than 14 e 
p * With the prior permission of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more 


hours after the first year of study. p g 
| t The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $1,550 per semester for four successive uod 
a clusive of the summer term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extension © e 

M Í must maintain continuous enrollment. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


turned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 


, sufficient funds or for any other reason 15.00 

O MEAN EA anand 2.00 
two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of 

the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy ........... Aedui. Ma .50 


Ytistration on campus in the University entitles each student to the following 
Vileges: the services of the Student and Alumni Career Services Office; the use 
* the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic con- 
*h, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet, the 
nt newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention as de- 
Mbed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and a stu- 
"Ilis no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from the University. 


) 
AMENT OF FEES 
‘student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
po are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
! fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
Vier at the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orders should 
Made out to George Washington University with student identification num- 
Shown in upper left hand corner. 
© Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Ment accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. Stu- 
registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Act with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
ng them to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
j,, 0 advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 
nesday of the ninth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters. 
pst at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
à 8d from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month 
», ent plan is also available. 
"dents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
jn Contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
i.d payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Of the tuition awards by $1,200 or more. Under such circumstances 
Student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the 
A “nt at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de- 
Payment contract. 
P ents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
hat a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
Ny nt per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
i. "hcumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
Udent forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
i ters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
hr future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
i, ation until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 
4. Payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
Instatement fee of $35. 
k 'urned Checks—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
ti Y reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid 
5 days, the student will forfeit all rights to check cashing at the Uni- 
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A ue " . er 
versity, and future payments for tuition, dormitory, food service, and oth 
special fees will require payment by cash, certified check, or money order. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 


r college 9? * 


Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay fo 
ovi 


monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most pr i 
life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications; 


dress inquiries to the following: p 
1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, ^" 

19106 
Avenue 


2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide 
ance to students and parents. 


Be 
not maintain 4 supp 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal 
courses is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordin@ 
cumstances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. ster 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations 0 pn 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following $° 


ule for the fall and spring semesters: 


schet 
from 
r 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 90% 
Withdrawal on or before Saturday of the first week of classes ndi 
Withdrawal on or before Saturday of the third week of classes “50% 
Withdrawal on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes em ge 
Withdrawal after the fifth week of classes ........... nnnm ial 

2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student OF for Pet 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to pe 
ence between charges for the original program and the adjusted € 
for the revised program. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds à cour rf 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjUs 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

4. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they re 
and food service charges are contained in the specific leas 


late to resident s 
e arrange 


pU 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines f 


funds as adopted by the American Council on Education. "m 


* No refund of the $100 deposit required of entering students is granted. Regulations, of Clas" 
drawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer Sessions Schedule 


FINANCIAL AID 33 
ln no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
‘Wes, 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
"ident who does not have a clear financial record. 


Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
Ing arrangements in the community. 


Rect Aid 


* National Law Center has been able in recent years to assist many stu- 

2'5 in obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or partial schol- 

APs, various loan programs, part-time employment, or a combination of 
kinds of assistance. 


MDUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
ANCIAL AID SERVICE 


à 
N National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Professional School 
tcial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 
k "lal needs. Entering students wishing to receive financial aid should request 
‘Materials from GAPSFAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 2614, Prince- 
k ew Jersey 08541. The information provided by the applicant and the ap- 
Rs parents will be analyzed, and a copy of the report will be sent to the 
j Center. In addition, students entering the National Law Center who desire 
M Considered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law Center by 
à 1 outlining their academic qualifications, their extracurricular activities, 
“ir reasons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. 
& dents needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time for 
N “Ports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible since the 
Witte on Student Financial Aid of the Center will begin making awards 
"Ich, and available funds are limited. 


iy, “Wards will be made to an entering student until the admission process 
ten completed. 


w DOCTOR PROGRAM 


hips and Research Assistantships 
Ny ion and correspondence concerning scholarships and research assis- 
%, P5 should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, appli- 

b nd supporting credentials should be submitted no later than March 1 
"n ng the period for which the award is made. 

ow Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973).—Scholarship aid 
"dy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. 


ed Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).—Partial scholarship aid for 


t in the National Law Center. 


Wer Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947).—Memorial to 
‘Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition scholar- 
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f Juris Doctor, awarded to à needy 
and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equiv® 
lent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three years. 

Honor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each year to students en" 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award, in & 


ship for the course leading to the degree o 


to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three years. 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college records, both - 
demic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; and nee. 
retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candidates ff 
maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 000 
Hunton and Williams Scholarship (1981).—An annual award of $1; of 
given by the law firm of Hunton and Williams in recognition of the quality 
the legal education offered at this law school. " 
Law Center Tuition Remission.—For Juris Doctor students, based 0n 
nancial need. g 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta ‘es 
Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a student in the secon vide 
of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievement an 
to the Center in the first year. E 
Vernon Romney Scholarship Fund (1977).—To provide a scholarshiP 
some worthy student in the Law School. m 
Trustee Scholarships.—Scholarships awarded each year to entering full " 
students, for tuition aid, in amounts depending on need. Candidates MUS fto 
demonstrated qualities of leadership, in addition to scholastic attainme pol 
retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain a B avera be 
for each year and cumulative. Application must be made to the Dean 
March 1. m 
Tuition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and Eq 
year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the "iy 
financial need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made 
Dean prior to June 1. whit 
Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (197 1).—Bequest of Frank a if 
comb for the purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men an wo 
securing a legal education. , visi 
Graduate Fellowship Information C enter.—Students may also wish raid 
the Graduate Fellowship Information Center (2025 H St., N.W.) fe 
tional information on fellowships and grants. 


p 


Loan Funds 


Through the generosity of friends of the University a number © 
are available. Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; à one 
Ash Loan Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris y pert M 
dolyn Cafritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Ro? Mf 
and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Fund: the Robert McKinney 7^. TU 
morial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the Dis we 
lumbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Lo Fou? 
the Newell W. Ellison Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet Georee ind p 
tion Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan 


fur 
f loan ote 
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bris Golub Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the 
W Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 
9, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 
Ri 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law 
Mol Loan Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. 
es Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the 


bert N. Miller Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri 
ù Fund; the Phi Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan 
| d; the Rockport Loan Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. 
liam Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Wal- 
A Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H. Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund; 
Ruth F., Wilson Loan Fund; and the Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund. 
h addition, financial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Student 
"n Program, National Direct Student Loans, and other sources. 

“plication for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean. 


Wrens AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
Ships and Scholarships 


Mication should be made before March 1 preceding the period for which 
i ward is made. The applicant should submit an application for admission 
\ degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the 
* The letter of application should contain complete biographical data, 
j "ation as to experience in practice or teaching, and copies of or citations 
n lished legal writings, and such other information the student believes will 
Yn assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicants should 
A Be for letters of recommendation to be sent from two members of their 
{culty directly to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in class should 
i rluded either in the transcript of the law school or in the letters of 
mendation. 
| ip cus B. Finnegan Memorial Fellowship.—Established in memory of Mar- 
E innegan, LL.M. '57, who, as an alumnus, lawyer, and teacher, brought 
4, (ON to the field of patent law. The Fellowship was established in 1979 
| he erous gifts by Mr. Finnegan's law firm, Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, 
M. & Dunner, his clients, and his many friends. The income from the Fel- 
"1 IS used to finance a Graduate Fellowship in Intellectual Property with 
le ement that the recipient of the Fellowship prepare a publishable paper 
li eld of international intellectual property. 
nd Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students.— 
k of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1980-81 and alter- 
V 


ae for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of patents and 
marks 

! . 

Pu j ; à 

| hine Fellowships.—Three or four fellowships available each year with a 
| $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study leading to an 
Ky degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term of two aca- 


ders. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research and Writ- 
ue Work with the students to improve their legal writing ability. By 
Nj ent with the Dean, they may also be given the opportunity to teach 


al courses, 


Prizes d a 


Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and har" 
of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to each of 
members of the winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot Cou 
petition. rd give! 

The Michael D. Cooley Memorial Prize.—A plaque and a cash awa jp 
to that individual in each graduating class who has been most suce pool 
maintaining his or her compassion, vitality, and humanity during aw sp 
The recipient of this award is selected by the graduating class during the 
of the third year at the National Law Center. 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize.—Awarded annually to the gf 
dent who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in a cou 
law. fi gor 
Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jf Pust 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, ^ i yak 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. A cash award given, dye" 
ly to the student who has attained the highest average grade in the thir 
full-time course. law s 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the 
dent who attains the highest average for the first year. jy 10 

John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarded annually in P 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest average gra 
entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. tus? 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, awarded annually to the co 
who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time s grat 
and $75 to the student who has attained the highest cumulative averas 
at the end of the second-year, full-time course. 
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United States Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstanding senior law 
went. 

nnie Hassler Walburn Prize-—A cash award to the outstanding student in 
field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
Sler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


Sulations 
DEMIC WORK LOAD 


liris Doctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 
tmployment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such stu- 
3 may take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day- 

and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is 
“tized to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional 
3i however, no program will be approved which would permit the student 
3mplete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning 

t year of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside employ- 
» Whether in the day or evening division, must take a limited program of 
PS not exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority of their 
4*5 in the evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimum 
tig hours, except in special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean 
‘limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division is 
Ted except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is au- 
tea by the Dean. 

dents taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the 
ht division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review 


$ dents may transfer from the day division to the evening division only 
N * permission of the Dean. 


ON the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
Th um of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departments of 
4, UVersity; such a student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain credit 
Courses, and in no event will the grade count in computing the cumu- 
y SVerage. 
litep s Candidates.—Master’s candidates without substantial outside em- 
n “nt may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with more than 
'5 of outside employment must take a limited program of study not to 
qd hours. a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 
Ours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


ANCE 


à " x 
7 attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 
h ent who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred 
ing the examination. 


GES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


“nt May not add courses or change from one section to another of the 
!w Urse without the approval of the Dean. Students may drop courses 
th the written approval of the Dean. In addition, approval of the in- 
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in the semesttt 


structor is ordinarily required unless the request is made early í 
ast day © 


Under no circumstances may any student drop a course after the | 
classes in any semester or summer session. 


RESEARCH PAPERS 
tion Ë 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examina 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. Tom 
ceive a numerical grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by 
last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructoh ^ 
the last day of the examination period (the last day of any examination given 
any course). For sufficient reason, the instructor may exten 
not later than the last day of the examination period of the followin 
or without express permission of the Dean, not later than the normal grae" 
date for the student), subject to the following conditions: (1) no student W! 
ceive any credit for the course for any purpose until a paper acceptable » the 
instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may receive fof à 
course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum ailurt 
of 65 is required for J.D. candidates, and 75 for LL.M. candidates. F sw 
ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result in a grade OF ^7 
dents who are candidates for the J.D. degree may register for one cours? 
quiring a research paper in each semester; with the approval of the Dean $ 
students may register for more than one such course each semester. 


d the deadline 
g semes" 
tio? 


EXAMINATIONS 5 
~ » e à nt 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every - at 


required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness e oft 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later de 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from à -+ det 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit ^, , 
mination. The instructor will select the mode of determination (for exam cont 
make-up examination or paper). The student will have the option o d y 
plying (prior to the completion of the semester following the excuse” ij 
sence) with the instructor's procedure of determining Credit/No Credit id 
mum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates, and 75 for LL.M. ont th 
or (2) having the grade J (Incomplete) entered on the record and tå ipat 
next regularly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The exam 
may not be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. " wi 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled oto t 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limite 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. 

A student who has been excused from taking a regul 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the nex 
nation in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. co 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be e veo 
unless the student has been excused from the examination as provided 5 
has obtained the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


ir 


ar examinati. 
t regular © yy 
whic may 
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REDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


Mdidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses 
Mlarly given on a Credit/No Credit basis, 12 semester hours of elective 
tse work on a Credit/No Credit basis, and will receive a grade of Credit 
* course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. No stu- 
M may change from a numerical grade to a Credit/No Credit basis in a 
during the last four weeks of classes except with the permission of the 
lictor. An unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or failure 
Mbmit a required research paper will result in the recording of a grade of 
ra course taken on a Credit/ No Credit basis. 
student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including Law 
P And other courses regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis) on a 
"No Credit basis. 
| dents are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
s on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a stu- 
f> election to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis may, in view of 
importance apparently attached to grades by educational institutions and 
Moyers, be detrimental to the student’s career in the legal profession. 


UDES 
Mes are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 
10, 4. Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55-64, D, Poor 
Now Standard for graduation: 45-54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, 321— 
| 23, 342, 343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 509, 579, 593, and 620 grades 
CR, Credit (minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates, 75 re- 
i for LL.M. candidates); NC, No Credit. In Law 220, the grade of H 
EIS) may be earned for work of excellent quality. A student who has been 
Sed from taking a regularly scheduled examination is given the grade of I, 
eect’: See “Examinations” (above) for grade upon failure to take an 
lation. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been 
Meted and credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not repre- 
“atisfactory work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. No 
M 5 given to J.D. and M.Comp.L. candidates for grades below 55 or to 
‘Candidates for grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an in- 
y after it has been posted in the law school or disclosed to a student 
E has been an error in arithmetic certified in writing as such by the 
r. 
Nf Student who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retake the 
à. Once, from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next 
E year. (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The grade re- 
D the retaken course shall be entered into the student's record in 
by, tO the original grade, and both grades shall be included in computing 
Ni ^ average. A student may exercise the right to retake a course 
| respect to two different courses during study at the Law Center. 
Y "umulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
Candidate for a particular degree. 
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EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor—A student whose cumulati 
average at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 hut is above 64.0 will 
put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumulative average 
65.0 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be permitte 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petitions for and 
ceives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. Jo¥ 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls be 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless, 
student petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Comm! 
to register. ot 

A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than 
course over the entire period of law study will not be permitted to registel 
any succeeding semester or to graduate unless the student petitions for 
receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. 

A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing 
will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which the st 


proviso? 
udent 


ineligible to register. will no! 

Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they w fro! 

be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to with or © 
ter, 


school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semes 
complete the work for which they are registered. t 9 

Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if the studen eat’ 
demonstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond the st ih? 
control and that the student has the capacity to pursue the study of law s 
definite likelihood of success, that student may be readmitted subject " 
conditions as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee. the firs! 

Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete L 
two semesters of law study before being denied permission to register 
succeeding semester. 

For this purpose the term “semester” includes a session of th 

Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.- A candidate for 4 faculll 
or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion © 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the 9€ ich W 
by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for | 
candidate is currently registered, 

A cumulative average of 78 (see page 19) is required for the M 
degree and a cumulative average of 65 (see page 25) 
parative Law degrees. A student whose cumulative average falls p 
quired minimum at any time will be ineligible for continuation In th 
without the permission of the Dean. Such a student will not be y 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petitions fO 
ceives the permission of the Dean or the Board for Graduate Studies sis 

Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work 1$ wer af 
tory may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the stu | 
rently registered. | 


e summer 


d 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT w 
schools 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law or P 
desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris 


ee 
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1 this Center must first have the courses they wish to take approved by the 
an. Students may not take courses in summer sessions at other law schools 
` this vicinity if these same courses are being given during the Summer Ses- 
155 at the National Law Center. In no event will credit be given for unsatis- 
“ory work or be recognized in excess of that which might be obtained in a 
mr period in this program. Students who register at another law school 
“t provide the Dean with an official transcript of their work there promptly 
"its completion. 


MANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
LN 
M 


fo 
ltr 


al transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student 
Tmer student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 
“ach transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 
han $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 

Bed for each additional transcript. 


NTIN UOUS ENROLLMENT 


Ree o, ' : 
‘ee Candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all 
Me reg); a 

E requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one 


3 semester or 
x’ the stud 
W 


i ent breaks registration and must be readmitted (see “Read- 
he _ Page 29). A readmitted student is required to satisfy the curricu- 
“quirements existing at the time of readmission. 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded in February, May, and September. inet 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed sati 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for to 
degree for which the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness 
the University. Registration is required for the semester or summer session 
the close of which the degree is to be conferred. " 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation" form a 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the 
semester or summer session of the final year. Students completing degree j 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no fon 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree requ a 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 9U. j 
Sessions. If they wish, such students may participate in the Winter Convocatio" 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and main 
guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are €X dent 
to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming SUP 
have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make — 
all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking ex 
tions. m 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the P rat 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. j 


failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered lec 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and inte 
he proper 


offense against the community and will be prosecuted through t 
versity channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty cé 
from the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic de 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to in 
policies governing access to and release of student education records mayeni 
by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The e 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions ne 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to ther 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such Të 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; won ffo 
3. receive the student's written consent before releasing information t fof 
his or her education records to persons outside the University; ois 
directory information as indicated below. Information may be nifio” 
to a student’s parents without such written consent only upon E 
of the student's financial dependency; and 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued sub 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action. 


siti 


a 
poena to releas? 


stas 
mo Pata ntu "s 
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The University will release the following directory information upon request: 
€, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
3 of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
vit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received: participation in organ- 
Mons and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University 
“luding intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of ath- 
“teams. A student who does not wish such directory information released 
“t file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 
‘Pies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
"mation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


SHY TO CHANGE RULES 


y University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 


| Orce whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
Sur TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


jitudent knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
ù application for admission, registration card, or any other University doc- 
t, the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be in- 
(ble (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 
* right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student 
h the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of 
“udent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


"IT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


hight is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
h Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 
P 


(PERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
le Un 
Y 


iversity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lost 
und” Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


MENT CONDUCT 


dents upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
l Y are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
M sibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
H dicia] System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other policies 
| culations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authori- 
h Pies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the Vice Presi- 
ud Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may in- 
h "ermanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment in 
M T college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable 

à particular program, facility, or class of students may not be published 

Y, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner 

Y calculated to inform affected students. 


! "srry POLICY ON DRUGS 
vwienity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 


Proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 


anm — — 
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action, which may 
or sux 


ct the 


the academic community should know that administrative 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, 
pension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to prote 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing |.  — 


Director F. William Rambo he 
The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing is located on t r 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other oprig 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, I 
St, N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven 
week to all faculty, staff, and students. ulis 
Ihe Center provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, o 
ational assistance as required. The Center viet 


with users, and provides oper 
a PDP 11 mini-com ig 8 


ates an IBM (OS/VS1) central processing unit and 
which provides a terminal-based text-editing system for students. 


full range of compilers and application software packages. pment 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Gove ad of 
of Statistics, and the fef 


and Business Administration, the Department 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many ot 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. class 
Any student of the University may have access to the computer fot 
related or individual research. Access is by request and without charge 


her departments lo 


Student Services r E 


RESIDENCE HALLS gi 
r graduate t$ 
mes 


The University does not provide regular residence hall space fo tt 

dents. However, the Housing Office refers graduate students tO ap? jn $ 
available in a University-owned building which * ous 

Off-Campus sho 


as they become 
campus area. Additionally, the Housing Office operates an 
Resource Center, and attempts to provide information and assistance well ® 
seeking accommodations. For complete information on this service, sac t0l 
apartment guides and referrals, interested applicants should contac 

of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, D.C 


FOOD SERVICE 


Contract food service is available from Augt 
undergraduate academic calendar of registration, exams 
Accommodations for the law school calendar are made. The rate 


day, 19 meals per week plan has been set at $1,546. py. Contract ses? 


ist to May, à 
and vacatio" P t 


fo 


plan costs $1,480, the any 10 meals per week plan, Heck 
cafeteria style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd basis i " 
Center. Meal coupons may also be used on à cash equivalen) er. 


Marvin Center first floor a la carte cafeteria and in the Raths 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Oyp HECK MARVIN CENTER 


* Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
“Ng services, conveniences, and recreational and social Opportunities for 
Ments, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro- 
S the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Pro- 
M Board, the departments offering course work in the performing arts, and 
“t student and faculty organizations. 

* Center Governing Board, representing varied segments of the University 
, unity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cen- 
s ‘his Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of 
“edures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


WENT HEALTH SERVICE 
‘Student Health Service is a 
‘rial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 


The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physi- 
‘assistants who are capable of addressing most of students' 


n outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 


medical prob- 
4 'isits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointment or, 
y Certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests 
, performed in the Health Service 


lab at cost, many common medica- 
ae stocked to fill students’ 


prescriptions, and allergy shots and immuniza- 
‘ek aff nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist 
^» the Health Service to assist students with 
hs Serious emer 


administered by the st 


mental health concerns. 

‘ gencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
i I5 closed, students may go to the I mergency Room of the University 
han! for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
bien responsibility of the student. i : ; ; 

%,., must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
“nt at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
i apa the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. 
i6 so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, 
hu Students will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred 


W Services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, 
ork. | 


are the 


M 


aboratory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physi- 
responsibility of the student. 


1 pma Accident Insurance 
Niver; 
EN lVersity h 


as arranged for and endorsed group health and accident in- 
hi» On 
d! 


e àn elective basis, for those students who do not have other cover- 
UN "ested students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of 
‘ 9f Students. 
d 
Er EMPLOYMENT 

ę ai: 
DU taking more than 10 
" Ot more than 
N 


semester hours must limit outside employ- 
t 20 hours (see “Academic Work Load,” page 37). It is 
full-time stu 
their 
first year. 


dents refrain from engaging in outside employment 
Although work in some special areas may contribute 
and experience of the student, as a general rule it will compete 


d for adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart of 
education. 


* he 
ede 
A de 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 
The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its stu 
and alumni. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate 
providing information from alumni, law firms, government agencies, and 0 he 
sources concerning job openings for our seniors and alumni throughout ‘ Í 
country. Other services include part-time and full-time law clerk listings, s ' 
mer positions, programs on job-seeking skills, a library of available literatu" 
on law placement, counseling on various opportunities, resume prepara " 
guidance, arrangement of on-campus interviewing programs, and the a » 
tration of the judicial clerkship evaluation program. he 
Two hundred eighty members of the 1981 graduating class informed ! 
Placement Office of their positions. There was considerable variety in the yA 
of positions obtained, with 165 in private law firms, 40 with government ag 
cies, 31 with corporations, 25 as judicial law clerks, five with public inte " 
organizations, six in military (JAG) positions, and six in academic positi? 
These positions were located in 34 states and the District of Columbia 


dents 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


t, 
The veterans counselor, located on the fifth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye s 
N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans OF as " ic 
or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems , d 
may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes cert! 
enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that mont 
lowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans O 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to sub h 
plication to the Veterans Administration. All such students should o yit 
instruction sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth ie the 
ments to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made ena? 
Veterans Administration, and which includes other information O 
interest. 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., 
D.C. 20421. 


NE. washing! 


OFFICE OF SERVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


RU 

The Director of the Office of Services for Students with Disability 
ordinates advising, orientation, and special services which address the 7 t 
disabled students. The Director also serves as a central point of cone if 
which the University community may obtain information and assist sce 
serving disabled students. A resource library maintained in the Services 
available for general use. "m 

In addition to coordinating a program of general assistance " il 
integration of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the ices {0 
community, the Director administers reading and sign language 
those with visual and auditory handicaps. 

The Office of Services for Students with Disabilities is locat 
floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses for Juris Doctor Candidates 


reer Planning and Course Selection 

. Of the great strengths of the National Law Center is the diversity of its 

Nurse offerings and the flexibility it offers students to design their programs 

!fit their interests and career plans. Every spring a series of counseling ses- 

“hs is held to provide students with an overview of course offerings in various 

“as of the law and to assist them in selecting courses and defining their ca- 

*t objectives. Students also may consult members of the faculty and the 

ciate Dean for Student Relations for course and career planning. In addi- 

^n, the Placement Office provides a central storehouse of information regard- 
3 many types of legal careers. 

The Law Center’s broad offering of elective courses is listed below. Courses 

“Nbered 400 and above are generally more advanced, but are open to second- 

X third-year students who have taken the prerequisite courses. Both second- 
* third-year students may take more than one such course with the per- 
Sion of the Dean. 

Jamong the courses offering clinical work are: Law 343, 345, 346, 396, 398, 
: 459, 516, 579, and 596. 

ù © courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The Univer- 
leserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


heetive Courses (Numbered 301—400) 


nistrative Law (372) 

$nced Criminal Procedure (334) 
$1 y and Partnerships (311) 

*ctive Bargaining and Labor 
ty Ibitration (339) 
mercial Paper (314) 

qp unity Legal Clinic (346) 

^ Civil Administrative Law Clinic 
6) Immigration Clinic 

4) Outside Clinical Placement 
Small Business Clinic 
ls Institute of Law and Aging 
A Parative Law (307) 
if, "lets (309) 

be ations (312) 

t. rs’ Rights (318) 

irt Decisions (321) 

led People and the Law (397) 
Pier tie Relations (348) 
hi Antitrust Law (330) 
Nie! Indian Law (391) 
'" b urisdiction (332) 
Ny, nent Contracts (355) 
ce (347) 


International Law and World Order 
(303) 

Journal of International Law (323) 

Jurisprudence (335) 

abor Law (341) 

iw and Accounting (351) 

iw and Medicine (390) 

w and the Deaf (398) 

iw Students in Court (345) 

iw Students Civil Rights Research 

Council (343) 

Legal Activism (396) 

Legal Process (315) 

Legal Writing (344) 

Medicine for Lawyers (389) 

Modern Real Estate Transactions (327) 

Moot Court (342) 

Patent Law (359) 

Patent Office Practice (362) 

Remedies (375) 

Sales and Sales Finance (313) 


Li 
Lz 
Le 
La 
Lé 


Tax—Corporations and Shareholders 


(340) 
Tax—Federal Estate and Gift (338) 


ano — — 
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Tax—Federal Income (336) 

Trial Practice Court (385) 

Trusts and Estates (I) (II) (325) (326) 
Unfair Trade (329) 


United Nations Law and World 
Order (304) 
Women and the Law (394) 


Advanced Courses and Seminars (Numbered 401—600) 


Administrative Practices and 
Procedures (FDA) (411) 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law (527) 
American Legislative History (593) 
Business Planning (424) 
Chemical Patent Practice (524) 
Chinese Law (547) 
Clinical Studies in Environmental 
Law (516) 
Clinical Studies in Urban Law (579) 
Community Property Law (569) 
Comparative Labor Law (440) 
Computers and the Law (585) 
Copyright Law (525) 
Crime Lab (473) 
Criminal Practice (479) 
Drugs and the Law (481) 
Energy (512) 
Environmental Law I (508) 
Environmental Litigation (513) 
Equal Employment (446) 
Equal Employment Claims and 
Litigation (450) 
Estate Planning (553) 
Food and Drug Law (412) 
Government Contracts (435) 
Government Procurement Law (431) 
Graduate Clinical Studies (596) 
Health Care Delivery Systems (408) 
Immigration Law (586) 
Independent Studies (597) 
Individual Rights (587) 
Intergovernmental Relations I (505) 
International Economic Law (426) 
International Law of Air and Space (531) 
International Law of Human 
Rights (537) 
International Law of the Sea (532) 
Labor Law (447) 
Labor Litigation (448) 
Labor Relations (443) 
Labor Standards (442) 
Land Development Law (501) 
Land Development Planning (503) 
Law and Criminology I, II (475, 476) 
Law and Psychiatry (486) 
Law of Criminal Corrections (480) 
Legal Aspects of International Business 
Transactions (427) 


Legal Research, Writing—Foreign 
Students (620) 
Legislative Drafting (591) 
Natural Resources Law (514) 
Negotiations (535) 
NLRB Procedures (445) 
Occupational Safety and Health 
(OSHA) (451) 
Patent and Know-How Licensing ( 
Performance of Government 
Contracts (432) 
Pollution Control Law (515) 
Problems of the Consumer Clinic 
(1) Consumer H-E-L-P 
(2) Bankruptcy Clinic 
(3) "Contact 4" (Television Consume! 
Service) 
(4) Consumer Protection Repor 
Service 
(5) Institute of Law and Aging 
Professional Responsibility (594) 
Public Economic Policy and 
the Law (403) 
Public Policy and Mass Media (413) 
Public Sector Labor Law (452) 5) 
Regulation of Securities Markets (40 
Research in Public Law (598) 
Securities Regulation (404) 
Soviet Law (546) 
Taxation—Deferred Compens 
(565, 566) 
Taxation—Oil and Gas (559) $ 
Taxation— Partnerships and Subchartet 
(551) (558) 
Taxation—Real Estate and Income jens 
Taxation—Special Corporation ro 
(555) 
Taxation— State and Local (560) 
Tax-Exempt Organizations (55 
Tax Practice (567) 
Thesis (599, 600) 
Trade Regulation (417) 
U.S. Regulation of International 
Trade (542) 
Use and Control of Nuclear 
Energy (518) 
Water Resources (510) 


522) 


(459) 


ting 


ation b i 
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f 
Mrses Not Offered 1982-1983 
{miralty (302) International Humanitarian Law of 


™munity Economic Coercion Control (533) 


‘velopment (575) Juvenile Justice (487) 
Mstitutional Law Seminar (592) Law and Economic Development (407) 
| "rol of Toxic and Hazardous Law of the Near East (548) 

Substances (517) Law of Privacy (589) 


"It Review of Patent Office 

^ *cisions (523) Legislation (366) 

Minal Tax Prosecution (552) Patent Interference Practice (528) 

"rent Problems in Civil Rights (460) Police and the Community (477) 

Ment Problems in Land Use Practical Economics for Lawyers (415) 
Ntrols (504) Product Liability (331) 

lomatic and Consular Law and Regulated Industries (414) 

“Tactice (536) Regulation of Securities Trading (406) 
"Ironmental Law II (509) Research in Patent, Trademark, and 
"ronmental Planning (511) Copyright Law (529) 

ad in P Special Problems of Tax Policy (564) 
"me T axation of Foreign U.S. Trademark Law (526) 

, “Siness and Investment (562) U.S. Foreign Relations Law (534) 
"governmental Relations II (506) 


Legal Problems in Education (588) 


atent Practice (363) 


‘URSE DESCRIPTIONS 


* courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours of credit 

M for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses 

E the name of the course. Thus, a year course giving two hours of credit 

M Semester is marked (2-2), and a semester course giving two hours of credit 
Marked (2). 

N Most courses, a final examination is held during the examination period, 

, ‘he grade in the course is determined in large part by that examination. 
se Courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” 

y Utses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 

tation are parenthetically marked “Research Paper.” The satisfactory 

\Pletion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal 
ùg curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. 

&, "Ses parenthetically marked “Problem Assignments,” "Writing Assign- 


” 


Ni “Take-home Examination,” “Choice of Paper or Examination,” or 
t cal Work” indicate the nature of the method planned by the instructor 
be “termining in major part the grade to be given for the course. Only Re- 
ly Papers qualify for the Legal Writing curriculum requirement for the 
| "Bree, 

Ke, Classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 
y, on. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both 
y nd evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for 
A üdents may be held in the evening. "x MEN 
igharenthetical designation at the end of a course description indicates 
ip T the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or 
nin Summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the day or 
Y 


& When a double-numbered course is designated “Academic year," the 
y, lalf 


Of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the second half 
* Spring, 


A a — 


I 
I 
| 


ITI mme rerit mms 


TERRE 


REQUIRED COURSES 
203-4 Contracts I-II (4—2) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Capit 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract an 
quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies 0 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer eed 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; 

ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circ 

ach or threat of bre 
aftsmanship, ? 


versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day <4 

207 Torts (4) Seidelson, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik, Reitze, 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, neglige iof 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invas! ' 
of privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damage, 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims 
(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 

211 Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, C 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical owe! 
ground of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, m 
and curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates , 


< : n 
interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduct™ 
the deed, the reco 


handler, 9" 


modern conveyancing—the real estate contract, git 

system, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—e¥" 

spring—day; summer 1982) pies 
212 Constitutional Law (4) Mayo, Barron, Park, Cheh, } cot 


: rA 3 te : MEER son in 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function L wet 


stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation O nation! 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise, 
powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination 


(Spring—day and evening) C plat 
215 Criminal Law Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff, Sirulnik, 

and Procedure (4) se com 

Purposes of criminal law, elements of criminal liability, selecti cg. 


sideration of specific crimes, introduction to criminal proceduP* 
ination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) Steve? 
218 Civil Procedure (4) Sharpe, Barron, Schwartz, Kayton, ud 
Cheh, Raven-Hansen, Reitze, Shrev® ich righ! 

s by Wo js 
s J eadi 8 Ge 
equi jes 
nue, Pedera " 
s indigeno y " 


" 


covery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and ve 

tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. 

of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problem 

procedural systems are developed. ( Examination) 

evening) heh and 9" 
220 Legal Research, Writing, and Professional Che 


Responsibility and Ethics (2 NT 
sponsibility (2) se of a law HBT gd] 


Introduction to and practical experience in the u 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a me 1 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the prepa of rof 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions ith ^ 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade H (Honors), 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. For Honors, à StU ini 
work of excellent quality. For credit, a student must attam y" 
grade of 65. Failure to complete the work in this course W! 
grade of 45. (Fall—day and evening) 


an 


ssas 
Fete ete este 


> 
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232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Albert, Park, Schechter 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, 
experimental, scientific evidence: application of the hearsay rule. (Exami- 
nation) (Spring—day and evening) 


Ucrrvg COURSES 
302 Admiralty (3) Sharpe 


| American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; saving clause actions at 
| law. Substantive maritime law of title and possession, maritime liens, 
personal injury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills of lading, 
Beneral average and salvage and marine insurance, collisions. I 
methods: judge-made law, statutes, international commerci 
treaties. (Examination) 
303 International Law and World Order (3) 


An introduction to international law which provides the background 
for the study of specialized seminars; emphasis on national states as 
Participants in decision-making processes with consideration of public 
bodies and other participants; analysis of range of available sanctions; 
roles and effects of international agreements under United States Con- 
stitution; introductory study of the World Bank. Complements but does 
not repeat material in Law 304. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1982) 


304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) 


Introduction to international law through study of law and practice of 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of United Na- 
tions; maintenance of international peace and security—peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; including cur- 
Tent problems considered by the General Assembly and Security Council 
and recent decisions of the International Court of Justice. Complements 
but does not repeat the material in Law 303. (Examination) (Spring— 
evening) 

307 Comparative Law (3) 


| Introduction to comparative method 
law systems, 
Issues, 


-awmaking 
al custom, and 


Mallison 


Mallison 


and analysis, basic features of civil 
sources, legal profession, judicial organization, constitutional 
The course includes material dealing with selected issues of con- 
lemporary and practical interest in such fields as domestic relations, in- 
eritance, contracts, torts, consumer protection. Emphasis on the intimate 
relationship between comparative law and conflict of laws, and description 
Of methods of conflict avoidance and problems attendant upon transna- 
tional litigation. (Examination) (Spring—day) 
09 Conflicts of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock, Lowther 
gal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
Oundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 
Oretical bases of choice of law principles end their application to specific 
elds, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
states, business associations. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 
Only is given in sections taught by Lowther. Lowther—( Problem Assign- 
Ments); Seidelson, Pock—(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day 
3 I evening) 
gency and Partnerships (2) 
Ployment relations, vicarious liability 
torts, scope of employment, and independen 


Sharpe, Schiller, Jaffe 
of employers for employees’ 
t contractors; agents’ authority 
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and apparent authority to contract for their principals, ratification; p 
profit associations; the formation, operation, and termination of pa il 


ships; limited partnerships. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening 
summer 1982) : 
h, Steinbtf 


| 312 Corporations (4) Stevenson, Solomon, Park, Che 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporat e 
| Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, V 
| holders. Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care t 
loyalty, insiders' transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivati 
suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examinat 
(Fall—day and evening) 
313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, 
| | Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and diol 
tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of 128 
| and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transa (pl 
i and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) 
l | —day and evening; spring—day) 
| 314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, 
| and Banking (2) "T. 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article m p 
| Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system 1n gs 
| expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the ^ go 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreemen oll 
automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the ing ir 
General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems CO ; 
terest and the checkless society. (Examination) (Fall—day; $ 


Zubr" 


W 
Albert, Rothschild, Zub 


| 

| day and evening) 

| 315 The Legal Process (3) 
| 


Robinson, ue 
rocesse>: fact 


mmo gigit 


f cow 


American legal institutions and their interrelationships and p 

prudential concepts in the context of specific problems CO 

by private and governmental lawyers, legislators, courts, an 

trative agencies. Issues of statutory interpretation, the roles O 

making new law, and the allocation of functions between court, jon 

| istrative agencies, legislatures, and private decision-makers. (Exam 

| (Fall—day) h Zu 

| 318 Creditors’ Rights (3) Cheb, 

l Creditors’ remedies and debtors’ protections under st? 
| tachment, garnishment and execution, acquisition © 


sales of property, self-help arrangements, and security agr ‘init 
ge of de 
xam 


| | ruptcy under federal law: who may file, the creation an 

| | of the bankruptcy estate, powers of the trustee, dischar 

| habilitation plans for individuals under Chapter 13. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 

| 321-22 Current Decisions (1 or 2 per semester) MAS. 

| Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. rse. 1 

mum of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in this CO% (A# 

| grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 

f demic year—day and evening) 

| | 323 Journal of International Law (1 to 4) 

i | Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journa 

and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Cree! 
this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) Sims ^» 

325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3) Weaver, Chandler, Solomon ** vi 

Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during li ^ executio? 

essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts an 


y 
* 
l of Intern veo 
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| 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on property | | 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dispositive | 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests problems, d 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite to Law | 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Problem As- 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; spring—day; Law 326: | | 
fall—day; spring—evening) | l 
327 Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) Brown, Schiller m 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal responsibility 


and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attor- | 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of examination and 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including recording, regis- | 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings, warranties, 
hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperatives, condomin- | 
iums and property-owners’ associations; problems related to compliance 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulations. (Exami- 
nation) (Spring—day) 

329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Banzhaf, Schwartz, 

Schechter, Tasker 

Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trademarks, 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection of com- 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Federal Trade 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade Acts; 
State sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act: 

miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) (Fall—day and eve- | 


ning) ae 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Schechter | 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing agreements and | | 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; monopolizing | 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and tie-in sales; | 
Other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business conduct ! | 


tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and copyrights. 
(Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

331 Product Liability (2) Schwartz | 
Development of the concept of product liability and consumer's remedies. 
Specific problems and processes in evaluation of risk and benefit en- 
countered in government regulation of dangerous and defective products. | | 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defective and dangerous 
Products with reference to parties and proof in negligence, warranty, nui- 
Sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. Problems associated with 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry self-regulation. Review of 
Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation dealing with in- 
Juries and remedies in specific areas. (Choice of Research Paper or 

| Examination) 

Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, Lowther, Barron, Kayton, 

Raven-Hansen, Shreve, Holt, Trangsrud 

Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through 

analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including prob- 

*ms of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal 

Questions in federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 

cluding relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 

Problems in exercising review, application of law to fact). The grade | | 

CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is given in sections taught by Low- 

r. Albert —(Examination); Lowther—(Problem Assignments) (Fall 
and spring. day and evening) 


raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade association ac- | | 


334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) 


335 


336 
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ý zenof 
hearing 
„coni 
tor 


Starrs, Robinson 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, pos 
tion procedures. Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments): " 
inson, Zenoff —(Examination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 19» 


ef 
Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Park, Albert, Chand 1 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; n ns 


ature of law; development of legal ! or 
tions; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, a" 
ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; 
islative, executive, administrativ n 


e decision-making; impact of politics wh 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary el 
jurisprudential thought. Mayo, Park, Albert—(Examination); handle 
(Research Paper) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) prid 
ums 


Taxation—Federal Income (3) Weaver, H sit 
Solomon, Kemplth "v, 
sions of federal income tax law, including & | 
affecting taxation of family and indivi. of 
able deductions, sales and disposi n 
able exc gamins) 


Survey of substantive provi 
cept of gross income, prov isions 
transactions, limitations on allow 
property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontax 
er—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Hambri 


(Fall and spring—day and evening) weë! 
Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2 or 3) Hambrick, inclu 
al estate and gift tax laws, ; int 


Survey of substantive provisions of feder 
ing inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemp 
ests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to 
marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. 
—evening) 


lation of death, jo! "T 
powers of apPO fal 
( Examination) 


HM 
Merrifield, Rothschild, seibel, J 


339 Collective Bargaining and 
T 


Labor Arbitration (3) . (bro 
Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration pof dis 
grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement © plem AY 
putes. Prerequisite: Law 341. Merrifield— (Examination and d (in^ 
signments); Rothschild and Jaffe—(Problem Assignments) GP 


day and evening; summer 1982) , golom” 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, > iø 
Kempler ge 


34 


342 Moot Court (1 or 2) 


and Shareholders (3) 

Continuation of Law 336. Primary emphasis O à 
relationships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptio? pai 
distributions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends pro, 
and dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income pusi 
involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate nd cofff, 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions: Law 3 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for forme pa 


cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 
tion) (Fall and spring—evening) ild. 
Merrifield, Albert, Roths nt 


1 Labor Law (3) adi 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations force g 
tation of employees, regulation of economic weapons, en md 

intra-union 


collective bargaining agreements, interunion and 
(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 

"L^ 
Satisfactory participation in the upperclass competition a i 
hour of academic credit. Finalists in the upperclass compe ampet i? 
two hours of academic credit. Finalists in the first-year 2 
receive one hour of academic credit. No academic cre it 18 


343 Law Students Civil Rights Research 
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nonfinalists in the first-year competition. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 


Sirulnik and Staff 
Council (LSCRRC) (2, 3, or 4) 

Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems of minorities, 
women, and the poor. Students work with organizations such as the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Women’s Legal Defense 
Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, Institute for the 
Development of Indian Law, National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. Approximately 
60 hours of work per semester is required for each credit hour. The 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. Permission 
of the instructor is required prior to registration. (Fall, spring, summer) 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 


345 Law Students in Court (4) 


346 


Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time mem- 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester hours of 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be repeated to 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of the fac- 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Research Paper) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer) 


Bright 
ing an opportunity to develop 
indigent persons in the Superior 
Students may participate in either the 
arily upon the representation of tenants 
in landlord-tenant actions, but also handles some consumer, negligence, 
and other civil matters) or the criminal division (in which student liti- 
gators defend persons charged with misdemeanor offenses). 
both divisions have the opportunity for jury tri 
for all aspects of litig 


A clinical program in trial advocacy, offer 
skills as a trial lawyer while representing 
Court of the District of Columbia. 
Civil division (which focuses prim 


Students in 
als. They are responsible 
ation under the supervision of clinical instructors: 
Interviewing clients and witnesses, conducting investigations, preparing 
Pleadings, engaging in settlement negotiations or plea bargaining, and 
Conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant to the Superior Court's 
third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have completed 
Law 218, 215, and 232 may participate in the clinic. Seminars are held 
in the civil division on Monday evenings, and in the criminal division on 
Wednesday evenings. Students must have one day per week available for 
Court appearances and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week 
to the clinic. Students must participate in the program for two consecu- 


live semesters, beginning in either the summer or fall. Application m 


ust 
b 


* made during the spring semester of the preceding academic year. This 
Course may not be taken at the same time as Law 579, or any litigating 
activities in Law 346. Enrollment is limited, with selection by lottery. 
he grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
Legal Aid (arr.) Sirulnik and Staff 


(1) Civil Administrative Law Clinic—Working under the supervision of 
Staff attorneys, students represent indigent litigants before state and fed- 
eral administrative agencies. Activities include Social Security Disability 
Carings, Rental Accommodations Office hearings, Unemployment and 
Orkman's Compensation hearings, Food Stamp reviews, will writing, 
and other public benefits program work. Ten hours work per week re- 
Wired. Two-hour weekly seminar and additional weekly meeting with 
Supervisor. Permission of the instructor required prior to registration. 
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347 


348 Domestic Relations (2) 


351 


355 Government Contracts (3) 


(2) Immigration Clinic—Clinical work includes representation of € 
ation 95. 


at deportation hearings, and oral argument before the Immigr uf 
Naturalization Service, Board of Immigration Appeals, and the U.9. 7. 
of Appeals. Students will assist aliens residing in the Washington area > 
a wide variety of problems, including adjustment from nonimmigrant. 
obtaining labor certifications and work visas, obtain 
visas for their relatives in other countries to enter the United States, ? 
obtaining voluntary departure orders for those whose visas have expl 
and who are threatened with deportation. Ten hours work per We wit? 
quired. Two-hour weekly seminar and additional weekly meeting ‘of 
Permission of the instructor required prior to registra! 
Successful completion of Law 586 suggested but not mandatory. j 

(3) Outside Clinical Placement—Students arrange independent P 
ects with state or federal public interest organizations for academic © ity 
it. A compilation of suggested projects avail 


immigrant status, 


supervisor. 


able within the Comm y 
Legal Clinics office. Projects must receive prior approval by t p 
of Clinical Programs or the staff. 

(4) Small Business Clinic—Under guidance of the instructor, so i 
assist small businesses and non-profit organizations, dealing Wit tjon 
variety of problems, including drafting partnership and incorpo" ing 
papers, drafting and reviewing contracts and commercial leases, 
on tax problems, and resolving disputes. Prerequisite: Law 312 8 
Permission of the instructor required prior to registration. ion of 

The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for all secti 
this course. (Fall, spring, summer) na 
Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock, ve, of 

he rules by which legislar i js 
fits and 9 og, 


A primary risk-distributing medium and t 

ministrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its bene 

dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, SUD ner Y 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage an, 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examina 


(Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1982) p 
Potts, e 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of childre™ 
nomic relations. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—4ay) J ru 
Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Kempler, port 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis ON e ci! 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items » scio 
statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate tT dents 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for n 
have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assi 


(Fall—evening; spring—day) pi” 
Nash, c y! 


*. no! Ls 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic P gib 
limitations on federal government in entering into cont, ise a 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, 7 clauses d 


negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts a yalen! 
: 3 E tial equi P gy) 


Law 431 Government Procurement Law is the substan spring 

this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (SP Ka 
359 Patent Law (2) tent 3 Fi 

Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of pe s es y 


erty and as a legal instrument; validity— novelty, nonobvious? e v 
and enablement; infringement, doctrine of equivalents, an imati 9 
estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an order appro "T 
entee's and infringer's cases in litigation. Designed for stude 


362 Patent Office Practice (2) 
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to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience in patent law helpful 
but not prerequisite. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Kayton, Sirilla 
Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and 
preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of 
priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
formal defects; double patenting. Designed for students intending to 
specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359. (Examination) (Spring 
—evening) 


363 Fraud in Patent Practice (2) Kayton 


Procedural and substantive law of fraud and inequitable procurement in 
prosecution of patent applications before the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office. “Materiality,” “reliance,” and “scienter” criteria in fraud contro- 
versies; procedures used in motions to strike, and the striking of, patent ap- 
plications in protests, reissues, and sua sponte proceedings of the Patent 
Office, Analysis of relationships among the New Reexamination Statute, 
Protests, the proposed Inter-Partes Protests, and the new-prior-art Reissues 
relative to fraud. For students intending to specialize in patent law. Pre- 
requisite: Law 359 and 362. (Examination) 


372 Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhaf, Barron, 


Schwartz, Raven-Hansen 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independent regula- 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal decision- 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functions of 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawyers in 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, and to 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosophies of 
government regulation. Park and Banzhaf—(Examination) (Fall— 
day; spring—day and evening; summer 1982) 


375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Nash, Lowther, Park, Zubrow, 


Shreve, Trangsrud 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for past or 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property Remedial ap- 
Proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunctions, unjust 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogation, and 
Specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial options in fraud, 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary relationships, 
The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is given in sections taught 
by Lowther. Cibinic, Shreve—(Examination); Lowther, Nash —(Problem 
Assignments) (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


377 Legislation (2) Zenoff 


385 


Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, or- 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide 
foundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) 
Trial Practice Court (2) Pryor, Ryan, Kendrick, Skinker, 
Stevas, Altshuler, Seidel 
Trial of assigned cases, trial techniques, pre-trial and courtroom procedures 
Pursuant to federal rules, Students may repeat this course once for credit. 
Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite 
9r concurrent registration: Law 232. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
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390 Law and Medicine (2) 


394 Women and the Law (2) 


396 Legal Activism (2 or 3) 


Hirsh 
Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical med! 
cine as encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the 
ease process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application © 
fundamental information is demonstrated in personal injury or ne igen 
and malpractice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pre” 
ceedings. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to communicate most fe 
tively with medical specialists. (Examination) (Fall and spring? 


, , Fiscin? 
Sharpe gati: 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) 


Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional liability liti 
securing and presenting medical evidence to prove causation and dam?! 

chemical test data and behavioral science findings in court; entry ed 
and practice of the professions; professional organizations; hospitals; P 


fessional service delivery; public policy intervention in medical iit 
( 


for example, abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. 
tion) (Fall—evening) 


391 Federal Indian Law (2) ici 
o Amen s 


Survey of the federal laws, regulations, and policies applicable t 
Indians because of their status as Indians, including a revie reset 
development of the fundamental legal doctrines (tribal sovereignty, f trust 
supremacy in Indian affairs, the guardian-ward relationship, U*, 
responsibility) and the current legal status of tribal governments eden 
federal system. Special emphasis on current trends and conflicts 1n pr 
Indian legislation and policy, such as the implementation of the I tive 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act and the Alaska Ne 
Claims Settlement Act, congressional programs of economic assist vi 
Indian tribes, tribal-state jurisdictional conflicts, and questions invo 
the protection and development of Indian resources. (Examination of 


w 


An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law jaw 
of legal remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutio ant. 
criminal law, discrimination in the media, education, and employ, 
Students choose clinical projects or research papers on which to ) 
semester's work. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper 


(Spring—day) ganz! 


Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, 
ful tool for affecting social change and advan ri 
Topics discussed in a 2-hour seminar meeting eac with the 
of maximizing legal leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, WOT ng m 
press and Members of Congress, drafting of legal 
legal tools and tactics, negotiation, making money 
law, etc. Students may choose to bring à public interes 
an agency and/or in court, or undertake another lega 
3 credits and receive a numerical grade. Alternatively, 


research on a topic related to public interest law for 2 crat 

basis. (Fall—day) pon 
397 Disabled People and the Law (2) Nc 

Examination of those areas in which persons with disabilities ^ i oif 


tionally been denied some right or benefit afforded other Per gatutes 

society, and have resorted to legal action; introduction tO y o0 
: ; 1 ; oases Students ma gv 

agencies designed to protect people with disabilities. > t and M 

to prepare a research paper (and receive legal writing er ; sect (of 

merical grade) or to gain practical experience doing à clinica 

CR/NC basis). (Spring—day) 
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398 National Center for Law and the Deaf Banzhaf 
Clinical Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) 

Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf in bringing legal 
information, services, and representation to the more than 13 million 
Americans who are deaf or hearing-impaired. The Center is designed to 
help make the hearing-impaired aware of their legal rights and to assist 
them in solving their legal and law-related problems. Students may par- 
ticipate in one or more projects: (1) counseling persons with hearing im- 
pairments about legal problems at a walk-in clinic usually held on the 
Gallaudet College campus; (2) preparing and participating in workshops 
for hearing-impaired persons to acquaint them with their rights and 
obligations under the law; (3) assisting in representing the interests of deaf 
and hearing-impaired persons in judicial and administrative proceedings; 
(4) preparing research papers on topics related to law and the deaf, or 
preparing handbooks explaining legal topics to the hearing impaired. 
Students may learn some sign language, but will be assisted by trained 
translators when dealing with deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours 
of work per semester is required for each credit hour. Students may 
repeat this course for a maximum of eight semester hours of credit. This 
course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or any litigating 
activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 

399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) Staff 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of a 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest non- 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) may 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Committee (three 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate and as to the 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maximum of 10 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters. This 
Course is open to a limited number of third-year law students. The grade 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and 
Spring) 


Micar LEGAL STUDIES 
Me 
“or: E S. Sirulnik 
Y Advisors: D.P. Rothschild, E.S. Sirulnik, R.B. Stevenson, J. Banz- 


haf III, A.W. Reitze 


T Courses 


M Law Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 
45 Law Students in Court 
Ie Legal Aid 

Legal Activism 

National Center for Law and the Deaf 

Clinical Law Work 

Problems of the Consumer 

nvironmental Litigation 

5 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
$9 Clinical Studies in Urban Law 
Graduate Clinical Studies 


Advanced Courses 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers: R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 
pelíe 


401 Administrative Law Seminar (2) 
Group study of specific problems in 
In the fall 1982 semester the course 
financial institutions. Prerequisite: Law 312 
day) 

403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) Peters) 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categorie jar 
decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy Pl 
ning, government research and development practices, foreign tra e rini 
investment, and public spending priorities. (Research Paper) (Sp 
—evening) 

404 Securities Regulation (2) Stevenson, Black, McCaw, 
State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of se 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities ™ stat 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis oF sot 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. ? ya n) 
Black, McCaw—(Take-home Examination); Steinberg—(Examinati? 


(Fall—evening; spring—day) inbert 
405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Stel t 
Operation of over-the-counter and excha 
tive and monopolistic practices in each 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and open m 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providing © 
element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmente 
minimum fee structure; rebates and their effect on merchandisin 
curities and financial soundness of industry; use and availability, 9 «il 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The sem! t 
examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawy sprint” 
omists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination) (5p 
evening) Steven 
406 Regulation of Securities Trading (2) sect 
Study of the portions of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 A 160) 
toward the regulation of the trading of securities, including Sectio ts d 
Rule 10b-5, and the regulation of tender offers. Substantive as and ip 
these various statutes and rules and enforcement by the | f iov 
private actions. Some time may also be spent on the regulation " 
ment companies. (Examination) Steve 
407 Seminar: Law and Economic Development (2) ment n 
An investigation of legal problems relevant to economic develoP nci 
the Third World. Economic aspects of economic developme ^ jog 
issues relating to the impact of domestic laws on economic dev m 
private legal aspects of transactions that may assist in economie ., coy 
ment, and some of the principal policy issues in the so-called "n : 


administrative law. Topics will o 


will focus on federal regulation 
. (Research Paper) 


nge markets, including giri 


market; relationship O iet PI 


tiv? 
mp 


l 
a 


f 
dialogue. Discussion of student research papers may play e 

in the organization of the class. (Research Paper) ge 
408 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) | 
(Formerly Law 485) sonal . ll 
Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed natio the e 
ity wi 
| 


for delivering health care. Students will gain familiar 


411 Administrative Practices and Procedures 
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cepts and terms in health care delivery by working with issues in the 
design, finance, and administration of existing arrangements; examination 
of the means of reconciling the expectations of various groups of health 
care service consumers and providers. (Research Paper) (Spring— 
evening) 

Rothschild, Chasen 
(Food and Drug Administration) (2) 

The study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the significance that administrative practice has on regulatory activ- 
ity. The course will consider FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a 
step-by-step consideration of the various hearing procedures now available 
under the new agency practices and procedures, and problems designed to 
enable the practical application of rulemaking and hearing procedures to 
achieve resolution, Prequisite: Law 372. (Research Paper) (Fall— 
evening) 


412 Food and Drug Law (2) Kaplan, Becker 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
government, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Ex- 
amination) (Spring—evening) 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Secrest 


Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
logical aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
public interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
media and other major community interests; the media's relationships to 
the interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 
groups to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research Paper); Secrest— 
(Research Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


414 Regulated Industries (2) Park, Schechter 


Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monop- 
Olies, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. 
Typical problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of reg- 
ulation upon management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of 
economic evidence, the role of agencies’ stats, interagency planning and 
regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each student 
selects one industry and develops an insight into economic regulation in 
terms of that industry's firms, market structure, growth and development, 
trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) 


415 Practical Economics for Lawyers (2) Raven-Hansen 


For students with no prior economics training. No calculus or statistics 
is required. Key principles of economic theory are presented, with focus 
on the application of these principles to antitrust, regulatory impact 
analysis (including environmental cost/benefit analysis), utility ratemaking 
and regulation, and deregulation. The course also considers preparation 
and examination of economic expert witnesses in these areas of the law. 
(Examination) 


417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) Weston, Bodner 


by 
hj 


" Pro 


Mer of 
m y 


ho have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of 


Bram. 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
ederal antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Regu- 


9ctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
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| 329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrative Law 


Other Related Courses 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
506 Intergovernmental Relations ll | 
518 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
571 Land Development Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 
Faculty Advisers: R.B. Stevenson, Jr., L.D. Solomon 
424 Business Planning (2) Stevenson, Flyer, Lewis, Berkeley: - 

Cohen, 

Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspe 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; organization gs 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repurc? g 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a closed "liquid 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; corporate as | 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of corpor? the | 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be limited yer 
professor. Stevenson, Berkeley, Press—(Problem Assignments); 
Lewis—(Examination) (Fall and spring—evening; summer enso 

426 Introduction to International Economic Law (2) Stev agos! 

| Principles and processes of international law relevant to transi 

|| economic transactions between private parties, including protect og 

| aliens (individual and corporate) within national legal systems; Pict 


by states of the economic interests of their nationals; act of state C net! 
expropriation, and the protection of alien-owned property; dev lo} 
of international law affecting transnational economic transactions ^ gs) 
the decisions of national tribunals and through treaties and inte ett 
agreements, adjudicatory jurisdiction of municipal trib 
forcement of foreign judgments in the international context; ? i 
commercial arbitration; special problems of national and interna ded 
regulation of transnational business transactions. Law 426 is reco 

as a foundation for Law 427. (Examination) (Fall—day) idstein, Iw) 


! 

a 

I | 427 Legal Aspects of International Business Stevenson, GO 
| 


Transactions (2) . of inte. 
! U.S. law and practice relating to the formation and dissolution y civil Ja* 
| | tional business agreements; brief treatment of other common an nd de 

| systems, multinational codes, and multilateral agreements; ~: m 
| veloping country regulation of foreign investment; concession tion! 


distributorship, and financial agreements; sources of finances tran vanes 
foreign s n. 


reach of U.S. legislation, including taxation, antitrust, medies ^; 
protection of foreign investment, exhaustion of loca MT # 
espousal; nationalization of investments; sovereign immunity; 77 * ictio™ 


è . : > ^ uri $ 
a transnational setting, including choice of law and forum, J po 


| discovery, enforcement; arbitration. Occasional guest lecturer gxami” 
| on current problems. Stevenson—(Choice of Research Paper 
| | tion); Goldstein, Iwry—(Examination) (Spring—evening) 


| | . - not 
| Master of Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have lof 


the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor OF 
of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 
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312 Corporations 

313 Sales and Sales Financing 

329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Cor porations and Shareholders 


ther Related Courses 

331 Product Liability 

403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

406 Regulation of Securities Trading 

407 Seminar: Law and Economic Development 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

431 Government Procurement Law 

525 Copyright Law 

526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, and 
Franchising of Trademarks 

555 Taxation- Special Corporation Problems 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


ERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 


v 
ty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 


431 Government Procurement Law (4) Nash, Cibinic 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a dis- 
Cussion of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts 
in the procurement process. The course focuses on the contract formation 
Process, including techniques for awarding contracts and litigation and 
Protests involving awards. Law 355 is the substantial equivalent of this 
Course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening) 

432 Performance of Government Contracts (4) Nash, Cibinic 
Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently arise during 
the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of specifications 
and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the rights of 
the parties when performance in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract is not obtained. Analysis of the methods which can be used by the 
Parties to a government contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed 
Coverage of the disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and 
forms of equitable and extraordinary relief. (Examination and Problem 


Assignments) (Spring—evening) 

435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Paper) 
(Spring—day ) 


Related Courses 
4 Business Planning 
i Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
Labor Standards 
5 Equal Employment Opportunity 
qual Employment Claims and Litigation 
E Intergovernmental Relations 1 
ntergovernmental Relations Il 
53 Se and Control of Nuclear Energy 
€gotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
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LABOR LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 
440 Seminar: Comparative Labor Law (2) Merrifield 
or and 2 


A comparison of different systems for the regulation of lab 

dustrial relations in selected countries. Group study of how com! 

problems are handled under these systems; topics may include legal sta its 

of collective agreements, worker participation in decision-making, ” A 

on bargaining weapons, procedures for settlement of grievances an J 
dictional disputes, protection against unfair dismissal, and reconciliation j) 
individual, minority, and majority group interests. (Research 
(Fall—day) 

441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) tot 
Workman’s compensation law, extension of no-fault principle into m 
vehicle area, and national health problems. (Examination) 

Ginsbult 


442 Labor Standards (2) «ns; 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exempt 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establishing a 
standards for government contracts, including the Davis-Bacon role 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Acts 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the con pes? 
ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement O 
statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) pios 

443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) To 
Study of the Civil Service Reform Act, with emphasis on the structure eril 
case law developed by the Federal Labor Relations Authority, aralle 
Service Impasses Panel, and Merit Systems Protection Board. P vat 
are drawn between federal sector, non-federal public sector, an pr 

ecisions. esea Pa all—evenin 

sector decisi (R rch Paper) (Fall ening) puke 


445 National Labor Relations Board Procedures (2) paci ! 
A survey of the National Labor Relations Board's unfair labor P a | 
8 


procedures. The course is designed to provide a broad expos ^ 
aspects of the National Labor Relations Board's practice, inclu the 
survey of the remedies and the particular procedures U equis 
National Labor Relations Board to secure such remedies. rer 


a basic labor law course. (Research Paper (Fall—evenin 
( per) Silber 


446 Equal Employment Opportunity (2) orders 
This course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive M vod 
lating to all types of discrimination in employment, including Tit AMA 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employ, 191 
portunity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amended at 1866 \ 

the Age Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights ct ecutivé 

the Fourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act; clud 

Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractors , acti 

the "Philadelphia Plan" and other government-imposed "affirmative i dis 

plans and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating we rig 

crimination). The course includes the substantive and proceder gt, 8 

available to employees of firms doing business with the gove ag 


ramen c i 


well as those of other private firms and state and local gove ( 
cies subject to the above federal legislation. (Examination 
evening) Mi rife 
447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) um py 
w. Prerequis! 


Group study of contemporary problems of labor la 
341. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 
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448 Seminar: Labor Litigation (2) Driesen 
Examination of the Supreme Court’s work in the labor law field, with 
emphasis on current and recently decided cases. Facets of Supreme Court 
practice and procedure that bear upon labor litigation; litigation strategies 
and objectives of institutions and practitioners who practice labor law 
before the Supreme Court. Each student will study intensively the labor 
relations opinions of an individual Justice, followed by participation in a 
mock conference of the Justices on a pending or recent case and prepara- 
tion of a paper analyzing the Justice’s views on important labor law 
issues. Prerequisite: Law 341. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 

450 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation (2) Hartman 
Litigation in federal court of a claim of employment discrimination; prob- 
lems faced by attorneys for both plaintiff and defendant; practice in draft- 
ing pleadings which the attorneys for the parties would prepare in litigating 
a claim of employment discrimination. (Examination) (Spring—even- 
ing) 

451 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (OSHA) (2) — Savelson 
This course will review the history of safety and health law in the United 
States and present an analysis of the interrelationship of various federal 
and state safety and health laws. The focal point will be the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. By use of commission and court decisions, 
the course will survey the jurisdictional applicability of the Act and the 
responsibilities imposed thereunder, and will present an analysis of en- 


forcement and adjudicative procedures. (Examination) (Fall—eve- 
ning) 
452 Seminar: Public-Sector Labor Law (2) Nassau 


Group study of contemporary problems of labor law. The course is de- 
voted exclusively to problems of the public sector. (Research Paper) 
(Spring—evening) 


Mer of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
Wing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
^ Program should include them in their Master's program. 

339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 

341 Labor Law 


tr Related Courses 
459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
66 Taxation—Deferred Compensation II 


| 
v AND POVERTY 
"ly Advisers: D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs 
459 Problems of the Consumer (arr.) Rothschild and Staff 


(1) Consumer Protection Center—Clinical treatment of consumer protec- 
tion. Students engage in one or more of a number of the Center's proj- 
ects. For example, “Consumer 9" is a project which solves problems re- 
Ceived in writing or by telephone for a nightly television show. “Con- 
Sumer H-E-L-P" places students in telephone contact with inner-city 
Consumers. The cluster intern program places law students with the 
District of Columbia Office of Consumer Protection. The Center's federal 
Programs allow students to gain experience in regulatory agencies. Stu- 
dents may also write and publish in the Consumer Protection Reporting 


| 
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eek; two-boU 


Service. Minimum of eight hours work commitment each w d ov 
0 


weekly seminars required in addition for 3 credits. May be repeate 
for a total credit not to exceed six hours. 

(2) Bankruptcy Clinic—Open to second- and third-year stude 
dents participate in negotiations with creditors, counsel clients in financi 
matters through intensive interviews, and prepare legal petitions 1n 
ruptcy that may be necessary to assist clients. May be taken for two 0 
three credits. One and one-half hour weekly seminar. saps 

The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for both sectio 
of this course. (Fall, spring, and summer—day) 


nts. SW 


Other Related Courses 
441 Seminar: Disability Problems 
475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Crimin 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal 
560 Taxation—State and Local 
571 Land Development Planning 
575 Community Economic Development 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


jor 
al pe mit 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Faculty Advisers: T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Zenoff, G.M. Caplan 


473 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2) 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern sciet 
laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic ir 
tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification jog? 


n 
Starrs, Me? 


crit 


dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthro! pje! ; 


reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identification O^ ishe 
(ballistics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints, v bé p 
glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of t 
croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner pres 
and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest Lo 
and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Sprin 
summer 1982) " 
475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of e 
Criminal Behavior (2) in 
Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play soci 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternativ? ir 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search oF ap 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with Fodel # 
on current causal theories developed by various disciplines. tices 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation pra’. o 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship 


casual theories. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) cour 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 

Criminal Offender (2) major ar 

Study of the development and current use of society's three č 


proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, " de 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal qa 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effective ea ja 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate co ists che 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scient 
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with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Research 
Paper) (Spring—day) 

477 The Police and the Community (2) Courtless 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement; the role 
and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organization; “styles” 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relationship with 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; methods in 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science and tech- 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and crime 
statistics. (Problem Assignments) 

479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) Foster, Weisberg 
Tactical and practical applications of criminal law: mastery of techniques 
in trying criminal cases. Class sessions built around mock problems 
based on actual criminal cases; student role-playing as defense attorneys 
and prosecutors. All phases of criminal trial work covered—client rela- 
tions, investigation, discovery, trial preparation; particular emphasis on 
courtroom techniques—direct and cross examination, impeachment, re- 
freshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, argument, and 
courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock problems are written 
from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant to both prosecu- 
tion and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year and graduate stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Law 334. Students may elect to receive either a 


numerical grade or the grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). (Fall— 
evening) 
480 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) Cripe 


Study of two principal areas: (1) sentencing procedures, including pro- 
bation, parole, and imprisonment; (2) legal rights of prisoners. Enroll- 
ment limited to 25 students. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Seminar: Drugs and the Law (2) Sirulnik, Meyers 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the 
historical evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitu- 
tional limits on the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sen- 
tencing considerations. Alternative models for controlling drugs, including 
decriminalization and legalization. Five class sessions will be devoted to 
mock criminal trials at which student teams conduct direct and cross- 
*xamination of guest expert witnesses in the field. Graded on the basis of 
assigned memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock 
hearings. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—day) 
Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Zenoff, Zients 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and 
Psychology and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. 
Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved in teaching process. 
Opics include psychological testing and other assessment techniques, 
Psychiatric evaluations and reports, child custody and other family law 
Issues, privilege and confidentiality, competency in civil and criminal 
Contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal responsibility and 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treatment, right to refuse 
treatment, experimental procedures, and informed consent. Problems of 
Counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and cross examination, 
and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordinarily at least 
9ne session in a mental institution. (Choice of Research Paper or Exam- 
4g7 pation) — (Spring—day) 

Juvenile Justice (2) Zenoff 
Xploration of the rights of children in intra-family disputes and in con- 
ts between the child and the state. Includes the rights of children to 


48] 


486 
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) 


are), a home (neglect and adoption), educ 
Y 


life (abortion and medical c 
ation for men 


tion, liberty (status offenses, delinquency, hospitaliz 
ability). (Research Paper) 


Other Related Courses 


390 Law and Medicine 
591 Legislative Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law | 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler 

501 Land Development Law (3) prov 
Study of the basic public and private means used by society to m 
and control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending © e 

covenants, à 


eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, p 
trol | 


strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new land con of 
esses and the roles played by public and private entities involve echt 
affected by land use management and control efforts at the various ots 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-simulation Pitt 
representing a specific complex situation in land use conflicts i» i 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, and legal w1. 
In the model situation students will assume roles as attorneys 97 sici 
with assigned "clients." (Client-oriented written work and class 198? 
tion). Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Fall—day; summer 
K 


503 Land Development Planning (2) 
(Formerly Law 572) nit 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of s df 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementat As 
development plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. writing 
signments and Examination) (Spring—evening) pil 

504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use rown, 9€ 
Controls (2) ight of 
New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered in the pem, 
actual problem situations and attempts being made by various eche a" 
government to provide effective and equitable land use manageme ji 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of major concer, and t 
constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, economic, 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision-making WI off 
to selected problem areas and their strategical and tactical t tions ir 
examined within the compass of the broader policy cons! e age 
volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various governme p P? ! 
responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. (Researe m 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) NP 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving Á p 
tion and coordination between federal, state, and local governme q^ 
tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate compac d 
in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Research Paper) not 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


Advanced seminar on multi-government activitie: 
intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) oi? 


P. 


i 
s and current top" 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Management mo a 
who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as 
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tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master’s 
Igram 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
372 Administrative Law 

508 Environmental Law I 

509 Environmental Law H 


her Related Courses 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
510 Water Resources Law 

511 Environmental Planning 

518 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income 
560 Taxation—State and Local 

572 Land Development Planning 

591 Legislative Drafting 

593 Seminar: American Legal History 


VIRONMENTAL AND ENERGY LAW 
lty Adviser: A.W. Reitze, Jr. 


508 Environmental Law I (3) Reitze 
A survey of the laws administered by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency—water pollution, noise, toxic substances, etc. An in-depth analysis 
of the Clean Air Act, using that Act to focus on legal problems common 
to environmental law, (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

509 Environmental Law II (3) Reitze 
A continuation of Law 508. Topics covered in this course vary. (Exam- 
ination) 

510 Water Resources Law (2) Hedeman 
Federal/State powers over water; riparian and prior appropriation doc- 
trines; Indian and reserved rights; groundwater law. Federal programs for 
water resources development; federal permit programs. Wetland protection 
and coastal zone management. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

511 Environmental Planning (2) Schnidman 
Introduction to environmentalism in land use planning, zoning, subdivision 
Controls, growth control. State and federal land use planning. Case studies 
of environmentally sound planning. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 
A second-level property course is recommended prior to this course. (Re- 
Search Paper) 

512 Energy (2) Hollis 
Survey of federal energy regulation of the major energy industries. Em- 
Phasis on federal controls affecting the oil, natural gas, coal, and electric 
industries. The course approaches energy regulation from a Statutory 
and case standpoint, and also deals with practical, procedural issues. En- 
rollment limited to 35 students. Recommended for third-year students. 
(Examination) (Fall—evening) 

313 Environmental Litigation (2) Vitt 

Special problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 

Procedural problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 

remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 
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and the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequis® A 
third-year or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 35 students. (Writing i 
Assignments) (Spring—evening) 

514 Natural Resources Law (2) 

Introduction to public lands; recreation, forestry, grazing, and mining Is 

Continental shelf development, Alaskan development, western energy if 

velopment. Wilderness Act, wild and scenic rivers, national trails. wild E 

issues are a major focus of the course. Recommended for secone 

third-year students. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


515 Pollution Control Law (2) " 
A detailed analysis of the Federal Clean Water Act. Other federal sa. 
with water pollution implications are examined, including the er 
Protection, Research and Sanctuaries Act, Ports and Waterways Sit 
Act, Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, Deepwater Ports Act, Y m 
Drinking Water Act. Recommended for second- or third-year stude 
(Examination) (Spring—day) wt 

516 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) Re 
The student works on a project in the environmental law field un 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program and a "T 

1 law. The project may involve working of 
government agency, a congressional committee, a private practition’® is 
a nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. Admission "m 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-year, or graduate gi 
ing and permission of the Director of the Environmenta Pro 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of environmental » jeas 
selected for this course. Normally this will require completion © mest 
Law 508. Students may repeat this course for a maximu " 
hours of credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is give i 
this course. Five hours of work per week are required for each © 
(Fall and spring—day) Mal? 

518 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) vac dev! 
Development of law and legal institutions to deal with scientific ful ys? 
ments in nuclear energy. Laws and regulations concerning pest god 
of nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environmental, securi? 
antitrust considerations. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) wi 

vironmental and Energy pl 

he following courses tO €? 


Kirby, Moormia? 


Buente, steve 


practicing environmenta 


Master of Laws candidates specializing in En 
Land Use Management and Control may use t 
the degree requirements. 


598 Research in Public Law 
599-600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses 
327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
391 Federal Indian Law 
431 Government Procurement Law 
451 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation 
501 Land Development Law 
504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use Controls 
532 International Law of the Sea 
560 Taxation—State and Local 
572 Land Development Planning 
591 Legislative Drafting 
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ITENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 
culty Advisers: I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) Brunsvold 
The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain suc- 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniques that 
permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his status 
as the owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas covered are 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; rights 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting which inventions to li- 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting the right 
licensees; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses of the con- 
tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse con- 
straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the 
patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade secret, know- 
how, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 


359. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring, odd years— 
evening) 
523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunner 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from adminis- 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provide an ex- 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and inter 
partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the 
many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory 
material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or the equivalent in 
experience. (Examination) (Spring—evening, even years) 

524 Chemical Patent Practice (2) White 
Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 
and licensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
Law 359 and 362, or comparable experience in the practice of patent law. 
(Examination) (Fall, even years—evening) 

325 Copyright Law (3) Moore 
Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
vention; copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Hefter 
Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) 

Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection of 
trademarks, including detailed registration procedure in the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and 


franchising arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination) (Fall— 
; evening, odd years) 
27 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Kayton 


Seminar directed to selected, advanced, and usually topical aspects of 
Patent law. Topics may include the Re-examination Statute of 1981, pro- 
Cedure in patent infringement appeals to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit, patent and copyright protection of living micro- 
Organism and genetically engineered sequences, fraud in patent practices, 
and advanced aspects of practice before the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
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Office, including enter partes interference practice. Prerequisite: Law 39 
and 362. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening, even years) 
528 Patent Interference Practice (2) ge 
Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of priority of i 
tion in the U.S, Patent Office. Topics: conception, reduction to practi” 
diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, motions, an «i 
mony practice and final hearing. Also covered are current problem w 
such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilege. Students ', 
quired to draft procedural document selected from categories of pre sh 
nary statements and various interference motions. Prerequisite: | ^ 
359 and 362. (Examination) (Spring 1982—evening; spring 9 
years thereafter) of 
529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Kay! y 
Prerequisite: Law 359, 362, and related courses; and a B average v, 
quest in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must e 


mitted to the Dean at least one month prior to registration d 
ate 


Klitzmi 


must be completed within the semester and paper submitted not fof 
last day of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course O 
credit with the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) 40 
4 x " Ww 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law : 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of à Juris " 
. * * *, 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's PFO 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 
362 Patent Office Practice 
Other Related Courses 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 
431 Government Procurement Law 
585 Computers and the Law 
589 Seminar: Law of Privacy 
INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
Faculty Advisers: International Law—W.T. Mallison 
Comparative Law—G.R. Delaume, W.T. Mallison ^ pi 
The basic courses for the International and Comparative Law Program pe [o 


303, International Law and World Order, and Law 304, United Nation " 
and World Order. Either of these courses provides an important pes is ls? 
for the following advanced seminars, Law 307, Comparative Law; 
recommended for background. pal 
Hose” 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) Dembling, o 
Study of the development of international law relating tO the . the 1 
in force "m 


space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties 1n ' | orf 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental interna na ting fro 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability re ution ; 
space activities, space technology and arms control, an PO paroi?" 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, €t 
limited to 25 students. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) pojl 
532 International Law of the Sea (2) pact 
International law affecting allocation of authority over a yom" 


velopment of international law concerning territorial sea, c 
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high seas, continental shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy 
issues associated with these areas. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


533 International Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control (2) Mallison 


Process of legal decision concerning international conflicts and civil wars, 
including the protection of war victims, control of international terrorism, 
problems concerning weapons of mass destruction, war crimes and pun- 
ishment, and problems of preserving human and material values by trans- 
forming coercion situations to minimum order ones. Consideration will 
be given to the four Geneva Conventions of 1949 for the Protection of 
War Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977, the role of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and current problems in the application of 
humanitarian law. (Research Paper) 


534 U.S. Foreign Relations Law (2) Chandler 


Seminar involving the study of foreign relations law. Materials to be read 
and discussed relate to the Constitutional and other public law problems 
which arise in the development and conduct of U.S. foreign relations. 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel 


Roles of the attorney-negotiator and principal (client) in the private, intra- 
organizational, and international negotiating environments; the “think 
negotiation” mentality and a suggested conceptualized approach to the 
negotiation process, including the definition of negotiation, four phases 
of negotiation, and operational checklists; negotiating techniques, including 
presentational considerations and the use of persuasion, tactics and ploys, 


and classic do's and don't's lists; theories of the opening position and con- 
cession-making. Practical exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations 
Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Writing Assignments) (Spring 
—evening; summer 1982) 


536 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
ernment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 


537 The International Law of Human Rights (2) Fruchterman 


Development of the rights of man from Grotius through the American 
and French Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in the field of 
human rights: the individual vis-a-vis the State; the regional approach to 
international protection of human rights, with emphasis on the European 
Convention; the inter-American, African, and Socialist approaches; human 
rights in armed conflict; and terrorism as a basic deprivation of human 
rights. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


542 U.S. Regulation of International Trade (2) Johnston 
Study of theory and practical application of United States laws, regu- 
lations, and governmental infrastructure affecting international trade. 
Public international fora and agreements influencing U.S. regulation, e.g., 
GATT, the MIN, UNCTAD, and treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
Navigation; constitutional basis for U.S. government regulation of inter- 
national trade; exemplary areas of trade regulation: Export Administra- 
tion Act, foreign assets control tax, Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, 
Arab boycott regulations, antitrust, countervailing duties, import relief 
for domestic industries, East-West trade, generalized system of prefer- 
*nces and tariff nomenclature. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
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546 Soviet Law (2) Ramund 
Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state a 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system! 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federali | 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; crimine 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and proc a 
international law. (Writing Assignments or Examination) (Fal 
evening) is 

547 Chinese Law (2) = 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the eo 

stitutional law of China, including general principles, state structure " 
rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of the administration of 1 
tice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; marriage law; land law; e 
revolutionary act and other criminal statutes; principles of civil law; (fal! 
munist Chinese concept of international law. (Research Paper 

~evening) 

548 Law of the Near East (2) 

Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including b Í 
Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation pape? 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Researc 


sates Of 
asic principle y 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of International and Comparative m: 
who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part O° ( id 
Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas 
program. 

302 Admiralty 

303 International Law and World Order 

304 United Nations Law and World Order 

307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflicts of Laws 


Other Related Courses 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
440 Comparative Labor Law 
518 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
586 Immigration Law 


TAXATION 


Faculty Advisers: D.B. Weaver, L.D. Solomon, D.I. Kempler, TS. sims ges 


an 
551 Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver, © (sub 


Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporation gtd 
chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Practice "T d 
study of partnerships, including syndication, organization, Ln princi? 
of entity, with emphasis on policy examination of areas OF ^ « «c 
concern, including tax shelters, disproportionate tax al at ions 
active allocations, guaranteed payments to partners, contri? yn ules 
capital, basis for gain or loss, non-recourse financing, sts, Oy 
current and liquidating distributions, sale of partnership intere pasis ^. 
ible partnerships, "like-kind" exchanges, termination, specia plans 
justments, and distributions to retiring or deceased partner ti g, 
oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including procedures for € io? 
terminating Subchapter S status, treatment of income an 
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553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2 or 3) 
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tions on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. (Examination) 
(Spring—evening) 


2 Criminal Tax Prosecutions (2) 


Criminal tax statutes; elements of tax crimes; methods of proof; Internal 
Revenue summonses; privileged material; Department of Justice and 
Internal Revenue policy considerations; searches and seizures; grand jury 
proceedings; trial problems. (Examination) 
Weaver, McCoy, Solomon, 
Edmisten 
Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testa- 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; 
use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and 
jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning for the continu- 
ation or disposition of the client’s business interests. Preparation of an 
estate plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the course. 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollment limited by the 
instructors. Solomon, Weaver (Problem Assignments); McCoy (Choice of 
Problem Assignments or Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Davis 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate form 
of doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the tax planning 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax defi- 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available to corporate 
payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employee, the 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Survey of 
the types of corporations receiving special treatment under the Internal 
Revenue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investment trusts, 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corpora- 
tions. Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Paper or Examination) 
(Spring—evening) 


557 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) Hopkins 


558 


359 


Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment 
for selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and 
IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy con- 
sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limited tax prefer- 
ence. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemption; qualified exemp- 
tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, political activity. De- 
nial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. Compara- 
tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations. Special 
Sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and donors for 
improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment may be limited. 
Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall—evening; summer 1982) 
Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate trans- 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the 
Ownership and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, 
including the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale-leaseback; 
*preciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisite: Law 336 
ànd 340. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) 

Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil and 
8as industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and de- 
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Depletion allowance and concept of “economi 
transactions. Organization problems. Pr 
(Spring—evening) 


velopment expenditures. 
interests.” Sales vs. “leasing” 
requisite: Law 336. (Examination) 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) Field 


s l 
oblems of real and person? 


Taxation by state and local governments; pr 

property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal incom 

taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congress! 
(Spring 


problems. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) 
ning) 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business 

and Investment (2) 0 
The provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applicable js 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of me " 

of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of contro it 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, ion) 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties. (Examine 


d 

564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) í D 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with priman s 
tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are review w 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, econo 
cial, and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336 
(Research Paper) 

565 Taxation—Deferred Compensation I (2) 
Tax and labor law consequences of deferred compensation. , Act of 
tion of new standards imposed by Employee Retirement Security 
1974. Consideration of tax consequences of “unqualified” plans, met! 
sum distributions, individual retirement accounts, and new requ? ranty 
that defined benefit plans be insured by the Pension Benefit Gua oi 
Corporation. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments an 
nation) (Fall—evening) coh 

566 Taxation—Deferred Compensation II (2) Chabot, Klevan, I. 
Nonqualified arrangements: constructive receipt, cash equivalents " de 
88 83 and 404, and individual retirement accounts. Qualified pes, om 
ductions, distributions (annuities, lump-sum distributions, rollov® Jia 
ployer stock), ESOPs, termination insurance, fiduciaries ano "estat? 
providers (reporting, disclosure, fiduciary standards, self-dealinB" a 
and gift tax, unrelated business income, simplified pension uer pri 
master and prototype plans. Law 336 recommended but not requi 
to taking this course. Neither a tax background nor Law 565 ( 

Law 554) is prerequisite. (Examination) (Spring—evening) , sil 

567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Lew, ( i 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organizatio pi? 
Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, m w 
ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for ren, quf 
collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical pro red 
practice. Preparation of various documents is required. $m D 
$ semester hours of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Ass! 


40 


en 
Chabot, Posner, 1 c 


(Fall—evening) wea” 
569 Community Property (2) hr rizo" 
Comparative study of the marital property law of eight state d ws” 


California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas: 9. gre 
ington) which derive their law on this subject from Spanish 
civil law sources rather than the common law. Both the tradi Qm 
cepts and the diverse modern statutory modifications are 


plems visit | 
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Specific subjects include questions of classification of property as com- 
munity or separate, consequences to the spouses, transferees, or creditors 
of each classification, and special constitutional, conflict of laws, and fed- 
eral tax questions produced by the community property characterization. 
(Research Paper or Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


iter of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the fol- 
fing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
Ws program should include them in their Master's program. 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 

338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
351 Law and Accounting 


ler Related Courses 


404 Securities Regulation 
424 Business Planning 
427 Legal A spects of International Business Transactions 


HER ADVANCED COURSES 


575 Community Economic Development (2) Stevenson 
A substantive study of the organizational, financial, and tax-planning as- 
pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small business organizations. Prob- 
lems illustrating some of the legal considerations of a nonprofit organi- 
zation and a small business. Consideration of the problems of economic 
development and current efforts to stimulate it. Enrollment limited to 
25 students. Prerequisite: Law 312, 336. (Problem Assignments) 

579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (arr.) Sirulnik and Staff 
(1) Civil Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year students. Students rep- 
resent indigent litigants in the Small Claims, Family, Landlord/Tenant, 
and Civil Divisions of the D.C. Superior Court. Work responsibilities in- 
clude client interviewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, prepara- 
tion and argument of motions, as well as conducting actual trials. Two- 
hour weekly seminar. 

(2) Criminal Appellate Clinic—Open to third-year students. Students 
participate in preparing actual criminal cases on appeal, starting with 
review of trial transcript and culminating with preparation of brief and 
oral argument before U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. Appellate practice and procedure studied through texts; consulta- 
tion with appellate judges, law clerks, and attorneys with cases pending 
on appeal; observation of arguments in the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeals. Two-hour weekly seminar. 

For both sections, admission by permission of instructor; students must 
submit applications during spring term of preceding year. Must be taken 
for 4 credit hours per term for the entire academic year, or 
carried over both summer sessions. (Fall, spring, summer) 

585 Computers and the Law (3) Chandler 
A critical study of selected major legal problems presented by new com- 
Puter technology, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal insti- 
tutions. Jurimetrics, the theory of various uses that are and may be made 
Of computers in legal research, the practice of law, and court administra- 
tion will be examined. Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science 


Or programming would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination) 
(Spring—evening) 


2 credits 
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r the McCarran-Walter Act, involving questions 
ationality and naturalization. A 
and Labor Departme 


586 Immigration Law (2) 
Law and practice unde 
immigration, emigration, expatriation, n 
sular, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
practice. (Examination ) (Fall—evening) 


587 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) 

Principles of equality and due process in the 5th and 14th amendm " 
The power of Congress to enforce the 14th amendment. Focus 0 » 
dividual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First -— 
ment rights, particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of of 
sociation. Other personal rights in the Bill of Rights. Methodology " 
judges in deciding cases involving individual rights and liberties, pa " 
ularly the "balancing test" and the judges' views of societal inte 


Prerequisite: Law 212. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


588 Legal Problems in Education (2) obli 
Public policy issues involving individual liberties and governmental , 
gations examined in the context of government's participation 1n e alt 
tion. Issues covered include legal framework within which states re iot 
schools, rights of students and teachers, obligations to avoid discrim is 
and provide equal educational opportunities, and role of cou leg 
tors, and educational officials in resolving such issues. (Resear ah 


589 Seminar: Law of Privacy (2) jie 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional aoi 
tion, tort law, and state and federal statutes. Current developme Re 
rationales for further expansions of privacy rights are consi 
search Paper) 


591 Legislative Drafting (2) 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview < ted 
islative process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment ing! 
to 30 students. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—*" " | 


2 jen? | 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Cheh, D of 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; Pr sn | 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional £ 


Limited enrollment. (Research Paper) d 
Lowth 


593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) to Ù 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord spen 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, an Odor? 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions 1n this tb 
tive period of our national life, including a critical examination of th 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the ro wi! | 

lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time © Marsha i 

the role of the lawyer in today’s troubled scene. Members 0 the itte | 

present the results of their research and thought either by Or? T or i 

reports. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given 

ipio* | 


course. (Problem Assignments) (Fall—day) " C 
Sharpe, Zeno 4 die 


594 Professional Responsibility (2) E 
Ethical problems in civil and criminal litigation. Loyalty tO hs: die 
Financing of legal services. Etiquette of acquiring and retaining of P 
Procedures and problems in legal discipline. Special responsibilit® m^ 
government lawyer. Ethical conduct of judges. Issues in pro Md pot 
practice. Ethical responsibilities of law professors. Plea bargain iy ot 
of the American Bar Association. (Examination) (Spring 


evening) 


Dien’ 


ith 
Woodman, rr” 
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596 Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) Staff 
Practical experience in the student’s area of specialization or interest. The 
student may work with a government agency, congressional committee. 


court, or other such entity performing tasks normally assigned to an 
attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the student's faculty 
adviser and/or the Dean. A maximum of four credit hours may be applied 
toward graduation. For each credit hour, 56 hours of non-remunerated 
work must be performed. A written report describing in some detail the 


specific work performed and evaluating the experience received is required. 
(Limited to LL.M. candidates.) The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 

597 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 


Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must be 
submitted to a faculty member in writing and approved prior to the be- 
ginning of the semester. May not be elected for more than 12 semester 
hours of credit (Fall and spring) 

598 Research in Public Law (1 or 2) Staff 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a 
seminar or comparable course in field of proposed research. Students are 
responsible for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is 
willing to sponsor their research. This adviser's name must be submitted 
to the Dean at registration. Work must be completed within the semester. 
Students may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the 

N Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 

~600 Thesis (2-2) 

Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot register 
for both sections in one semester. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Legal Research, Writing, and Professional Buckhold 
Responsibility and Ethics (1—1) 

(For Foreign Students) 

Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library; in- 
Struction and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation and 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions of profes- 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must attain a mini- 
mum grade of 65. No credit will be given for this course unless it is taken 
both fall and spring semesters. Failure to complete the work in this course 
will result in a grade of 45. (Fall and spring—evening) 


$0.5 1 
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AND INSTRUCTION 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND ENERGY LAW PROGRAM 
Director A.W. Reitze 


The Environmental and Energy Law Program provides course work fo 
candidates and a specialty LL.M. program for lawyers. The formal course 
provides the most extensive coverage in this field of any law school in the 
tion. At the present time, ten courses are offered. In addition, there are many A 
lated law course offerings, particularly in land use planning, that are available. 
clinical program allows students to receive academic credit for internships or 
government agencies and non-profit environmental litigation groups. 7 «ge 
courses allow students to pursue individual interests under faculty guida? 
or to participate in faculty research projects. 


r JD 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
Director R.C. Nash, Jr. 


A comprehensive government contracts pro 
tion for industry and government personnel in this field and a progr me! 
courses leading to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procure a’ 
Law. The program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in of 
vanced problems in the field, (3) an annual institute treating à problem 

contemporary importance, (4) an annual conference in a major area; (5, 
pilation of materials for use in current courses, (6) publication of a Se^ y 
monographs treating special problems in the field, and (7) special 


projects. 


gram provides continuing inst 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


Director W.T. Mallison 


The objectives of the International and Comparative Law Program 
vide insights, skills, and substantive understanding of international ^ 
foreign legal systems. Specific objectives in international law are to prow gd 
understanding of decision-making, sanction processes, legal institutions © 


are to P^ 


relationships between domestic and international law. Specific object n 
comparative law include understanding of the basic institutions O a 
rn € 


countries, the reception of civil law and common law in non-Weste eft 
and the role of decisional law and judicial review in selected legal va 

Improvements which are needed to promote the rule of law in the worl 5 
munity are also considered. International aspects of business transaction 
economic development are included in the Program. The objectives D. 
Program are implemented through course work and seminars for bo Hn 
post-J.D. degree students and through research and writing in pertinent 
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AND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


‘hector J.M. Brown 
le Social, economic, technological, political, and legal interrelationships gen- 
ed by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, capable 
( ing subjected to differing but concurrent public and private uses, raise a 
‘Wing number of issues involving management policy and control measures 
‘Ith are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land Use Man- 
tment and Control Program, through a combination of academic, clinical, 
X game-simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding of existing 
y pending problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution with respect 
this developing area of national concern. 


) 
TENT LAW PROGRAM 


hector Irving Kayton 

N Patent Law Program is designed for students in the J.D. and Post-J.D. 

e programs whose intentions are to specialize in the practice of patent law. 

i Ing the past eight years an organized program has been developed to offer 
'9mplete and as integrated a collection of courses in patent law as possible. 
Course offerings in patent law now total 17 semester hours, far more than 
Other law school in the United States. In addition, courses in trademark 

3! copyright law are also available (see the "Patent and Trade Regulation 


4, area of specialization in the “Advanced Courses" section of this bulletin 
M complete list and detailed description of the patent law courses offered). 
iy, bject of the Patent Law Program is to provide the student with a concen- 
1 in patent law at a level of specialization and maturity which will enable 
cement more rapidly in this field. 


em 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


President William M. Porter, M.S. in Adm. 1970 


are to unite the graduates who wish to asso 


The objectives of this association 
ses, an 


ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpo 
to promote the general welfare of the University. . 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the Univer 
sity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 1$ cd 
has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Un! 


versity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. 
d, the m 


The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Boar T 
jority of whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations o 


University's schools and colleges. í 

o . pei ; 0 
The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the sf 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Associa 
may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


Director of Law Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 
n 
The George Washington Law Association was founded in 1912 and has ^ 
affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its p" n 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal “il wi 
keep the alumni of the school in close touch with one another, especially 
members of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals inform? «s 
to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the 1n 
of the school. Nation! 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school OF menm 
University and have left in good standing, and any member Or former ^ — qp 
of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible metr ivers 
are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the 
and life members of the George Washington Law Association. ; recto! 
The Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Di whe? 
Law alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of thell 
abouts so that directory information can be kept up to date. 
The Law Alumni Office is in the University’s Gelman Library, 2 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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RFICERS FOR 1981-1982 


"ident. Marshall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943; J.D. 1955; Bowie, Md. 
"ident-Elect.—Jacob S. I evin, J.D. 1949; Upper Marlboro, Md. 
retary, Lawrence S. Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Silver Spring, Md. 
asurer, Donald L. Mooers, J.D. 1963; Potomac, Md. 

“ard of Directors: 


: Randolph Ayre, J.D. 1965; Boise, Idaho 

‘gram T. Benson, J.D. 1965; Washington, D.C. 
. Ichael P. Bentzen, J.D. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
avid S. Brown, Jr., J.D. 1969; San Francisco, California 

hard F. Broz, A.A. 1950; J.D. 1953; Seattle, Washington 
Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961; J.D. 1964; Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

“rol H, Fishman, J.D. 1978: Washington, D.C. 

dhn W, Follin, J.D. 1953; Falls Church, Virginia 
‘Ibert Ginsberg, A.A. 1948; J.D. 1950; Silver Spring, Maryland 

ak C, Goldstein, J.D. 1968; Houston, Texas 

mue] Green, B.A. 1948; J.D. 1950; LL.M. 1951: Washington, D.C. 
cia D. Gurne, J.D. 1969: Washington, D.C. 
bore A. Heisler, J.D. 1965; Portland, Maine 

lyn S. Hill, J.D. 1975; Washington, D.C. 

: ert D. Krumme, J.D. 1964; Larchmont, New York 
n Sell C. Lindner, J.D. 1980; Washington, D.C. 
heres T. Manatt, J.D. 1962; Los Angeles, California 

ý ty A. Nord, J.D. 1971; Washington, D.C. 
Ming J. Ockey, J.D. 1966; Salt Lake City, Utah 
Em G. Ohlhausen, LL.B. 1966; St. Louis, Missouri 
lim ne M. Peartree, J.D. 1974; Washington, D.C. 
be G. Reardon, LL.B. 1953; West Boylston, Massachusetts 
" rt D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953; Denver, Colorado 
E Seiler, LL.B. 1963; Las Vegas, Nevada 
Mea 0° Skinner, Jr., J.D. 1962; Atlanta, Georgia 
he S. Souk, J.D. 1975; Washington, D.C. 
A. Stein, B.A. 1947; LL.B. 1948; Washington, D.C. 

Neon, E. Sumida, J.D. 1971: Honolulu, Hawaii 

toh ard B, Sussholz, B.A. 1948; J.D. 1949: Alexandria, Virginia 
l ert R. Vawter, Jr., J.D. 1968: Tampa, Florida 
ly "illiams, J.D. 1962; Alexandria, Virginia 
hy Donald Williams, J.D. 1966; Dallas, Texas 
: Daly, ex officio, J.D. 1966; Washington, D.C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum | 


bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution o. | 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George host 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, W | 
name it bears, is an intangible one. «ciet 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently in 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students wd 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwinf ys 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, a$ " pis 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization M ug 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Compan 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits © tbs! 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, | cor 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” ut of 
gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 9 
existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily bY . 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy. a group of d (lege in 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a cO v 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the ijone? 
end Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an " 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress ay To 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9. 18 "T 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that POP” «f 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected LoT. 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refu of 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, c vw 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of relig 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Colum x. Pd 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and * from por 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending no hool wh 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical Se A 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University Perot 99. 
buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirte 
Fifteenth Streets. de 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known às “Foggy “ayent? 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvanit y, 
The area contains several reminders of historic interest to the Univer st Pi 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. : jor f 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, wyatt 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and 
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l 
“tted Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
d hoped to see established. 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
4 Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: the 
sional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
"emment and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the 
*Re of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Summer 
ons; and the Division of Experimental Programs. 
* George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
i Perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
r. 


MDEMIC STATUS 

George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
aie the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
g Sity is on the approved list of the American Association of U niversity 
Men and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LATION 


s University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 

wy F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 

se, the World Bank, the International Communication Agency, the Corco- 

: allery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, 

— um Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


* Board of Trustees 
les p, Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 
RA Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
"te. H, Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
hed M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
*us A, Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 
E- cu 
N F, Baker, J.D. 
ks. t C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
byt M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Mq, Pderson Clark, B.A. 
fa S: Cohen, B.A., J.D. 
M Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
le à *y Crane, B.S. 
ls, a Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
NA p Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
Mk uncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
ton - Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex officio 
DN Funger, B.A. 


N trustee, 
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| 

| | Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 

| *Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

| Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 

Gregory W. Huber, B.B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
| Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 

*Sidney A, Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

i Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 

| | W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

1 f ji Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

a| Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

: M | *William M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A. 

| S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

| John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

| Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

4 Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

M Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

| Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


| Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
| | George M. Bunker, B.S. 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 

E | | Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

E | } | Harry F. Duncan 

| | Katharine Graham, B.A. 

| L.A. Jennings 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
Carleton D. Smith 

| Charles E. Smith 

| John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


* Alumni Trustee 


TT 
ettet 


llicers of Administration 


ME UNIVERSITY 


"yd Hartman Elliott, M.A., I d.D., LL.D., President 

told Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
fairs ' 

‘ymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

titles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 

h l'easurer 


^ lam David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 


Vl 


ald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D , Vice President for Medical Affairs 
ames Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 


Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
Ojects ` j 


Erick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
a 


m Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
dent and Alumni Affairs 


Nis 


Sty 
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we Aure Barron, B.A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 
wi Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center 
i Moran Schwartz, B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Cen- 
4 lor Student Relations 


R - Stanek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Di- 
Mo, rof Admissions (J.D. Program) ' . 
Urey — Dougherty, B.S., J.D., Director of Law Alumni Relations 
j €e Free, B.A., Director of Student Assistance 

‘lyn p Hiner, B.A., Director of Placement 


Orter, Budget Officer and Director of Services 


k 
law Library 
ta * 
\ Kessler Head, Lic.Iur., M.S. in L.S., Librarian of the Law Library 
t Ordon Bidwell, B.S., J.D., M.S., Associate Librarian for Management 
V annino 
n g 


Erice Dixon, B.A., M.L.S., J.D., Associate Librarian for Reader 
d erron, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Reference, Circulation, Multi-Media 
St Miccioli, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Reference, Government Docu- 
(once Fleem 
S 


an, B.S., M.S.L.S., M.S.M., Librarian (Senior Cataloguer) 
a 
ns 


ig. h Gulati, B.A., LL.B., LL.M.(A.P.), M.S. in L.S., Librarian (Ac- 
) 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* P s 

EMERITI 

Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Law m 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, 


Washington University 
Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Law 
| B.A. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Law 
| B.A. 1943, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, 
| George Washington University 


W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Nation? 


Brooklyn Law School; 


B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Robert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of the 


nal | | Law Center 


B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Arthur Selwyn Miller, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; 


Charles Bernard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1927, J.D. 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D 


wert 
J.S.D. 1959, Yale Us" 


ai DÀ 
1933, Harvard Univer jit 


| 

| 1957, University of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton 
j LL.D. 1960, Dickinson School of Law 

ACTIVE 

| Jeffrey Marshall Albert, Professor of Law e" yor 
J B.A. 1956, Princeton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, N 
| University 

| Oscar Altshuler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 
| Peter Aron, Instructor in Clinical Law 

B.A. 1967, Oberlin College; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 


ity 
;4 Univer?! 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia U 


: er 
Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Conte ist 
1960, George 


B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 
University 
Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 
Alan Berkeley, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University ofl 
Stephen Franklin Black, Professorial Lecturer in Law sep 1910 of 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University; J.D, 1968, University of Michigan; B,Litt. 
University 
John Bodner, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1953, Northwestern University; M.L.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins Un 


N . 
l | John Banzhaf III, Professor of Law 


iversity 


eee Liba ug 

| * Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of the be Viet jm 

| stitute the Faculty of the National Law Center. The President of the University» of the U 
for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions 

and the University Librarian are ex officio members of the faculty. 


sa 
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‘ephen B. Bright, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.A. 1971, J.D. 1974, University of Kentucky 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Director of the Land Use Manage- 
ment and Control Program 
B.A, 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Nan Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, George Washington 
hiversity 
“Wid Turkle Bi uent e, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
S. 1968, Lehigh Ur iversity; J.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
"eld Martin Caplan, Professor of Law 
N 1959, M.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Northwestern University 
l x 
har D. Carter, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
1977, Pace University; J.D. 1980, George Washington University 


hen Honorable Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


T 1952, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1957, Columbia University; LL.M 
964, Georgetown niversity; Judge, United States Tax ( rt 
‘Mes Philip Chandler, Professor of Law 


E 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, University of California, Davis: 


N 1971, Harvard University 
w H. Chasen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1967, Smith ¢ ollege; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 


ay M, Cheh, Associate Professor of Law 
a 1972, Rutgers—The State University (Douglass College); J.D, 1975, Rutgers—The State 
niversity; LL.M. 1977, Harvard Universi 


n Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
E 1956, University of Pittsbu rgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
ty 

“lyn Levine Coburn, Adjunct Instructor in Law 

vont 1966, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1967, Northwestern Uni 

sity; JD 1974, Catholic University of America 

B ohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

1963, City, University of New York, City College 


ita 


francis Cot mrtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology; Director of 
oan of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
llan C ripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Var. tr * 1954, Oberlin Col lege; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 
B en Davis, Assoc os Profe ssorial Lecturer in Law 
Ven S. 1969, J.D. 1974, Georgetown Universi 
cw M Del Giudice, Inetlictor in Cl linical Law 


Tia University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1976, University of Toledo; J.D. 1979, Antioch 
of Law 
àu] a 


Jerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
har i 1940, M A. 1942, Rutgers—The State University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 
3 Thom; is Dienes, Professor of Law 
lee tu Loyola University of Chicago; J.D, 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
E 1946 oyle, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
I nee Be United States Naval Academy; J.D. 1953, George Wash 
€nnett Driesen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
vine! 934, Harvard Uni versity; LL.B. 1961, Yale University 
l ^" i.c DuRoss III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ne 5, Yale University; J.D. 1968, LL.M. 1971, Geor ge Washington University 
wa Sdmisten, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
0) 950, M.A. 1962 University of North Carolina; J.D. 1967 
vå 5 Francis F ield, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


rsit , University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, Oxford University; J.D. 1961, Harvard 
Sm Y; LL.M. 1968, Georgetown University 


n. 
“lair À 


ngton University 


, George Washington University 


Sbbat; 
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Carl Martin Fink, Instructor in Clinical Law 


, ity 
B.A. 1975, University of Pittsburgh; M.B.A. 1978, J.D. 1979, George Washington Univers 


Salvatore Francis Fiscina, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, Harvard University; M.D, 1967, University of Rochester; J.D 1973, Georg 
ington University 

Gerald I. Fisher, Adjunct Instructor in Law ; 
B.A. 1972, College of William and Mary; J.D. 1978, Catholic University of America 


e Waste 


Mary-Christy Fisher, Instructor in Clinical Law 
B.A. 1974, Manhattanville College; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
Mark Foster, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 
Richard Louis Fruchterman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, J.D. 1954, Georgetown University 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Corinne Amy Goldstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, Wellesley College; J.D. 1976, University of Michigan 
*Jackson Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 
Gerald Stuart Hartman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1968, Columbia University; J.D. 1972, George Wash 
Ann Marie Hay, Adjunct Instructor in Law 


B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; B.S. 1968, University of Minn 
Georgetown University 
Anita Kessler Head, Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law Library 
Lic.lur. 1955, University of Berne; M.S. in L.S. 1969, Columbia University 
William Norman Hedeman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL. 
ington University 
Michael S. Helfer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1967, Claremont Men's College; J.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 


Sheila Slocum Hollis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1971, University of Colorado; J.D. 1973, University of Denver 
Wythe Whiting Holt, Jr., Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1963, Amherst College; J.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1979, University of Virginia 
Bruce Richard Hopkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law 1 universit 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington 
S. Neil Hosenball, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1948, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1951, Harvard University 
Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law yal 
LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, 
J. Mark Iwry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, M.P.P. 1976, J.D. 1976, Harvard University 
Ira F. Jaffe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1974, Cornell University; J.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Charles Richard Johnston, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D, 1973, California Western Sc 
Emile Lavon Julian, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1971, Howard University 
Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard 


ington University 
jp. 9* 


esota; 


M. 1972, George Y 


i" 
d 
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y i 3 : : 
'tbhen Zeivel Kaufman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


, BA, 1966, University of Maryland; J.D. 1969, University of Baltimore 

nm , 

"Ing Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program 
BA, 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 195 7, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 1967, 
Columbia University 


“Wid Israel Kempler, Associate Professor of Law 
S 1963, University of 
torgetown University 

“hn Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

s A. 1942, LL.B 1943, George Washington University 

"er ( ornelius Kirby, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

* 1971, Yale University; J.D 1975, Harvard University 


\ 

lo , ; I 

"ton Klevan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“A. 1959. Co j 


Pennsylvania; J.D. 1966, University of Connecticut; LL.M. 1967, 


y lumbia University; LL.B. 1963, Harvard Un versity 
lnry I ) 
y ). Levine, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1972, Yale University; J.D. 1976, 


Harvard University 


fessorial Lecturer in Law 
wn University: J.D 969, € 


s Lewis, Pro 
p ^A. 1965, Br 
"ricis Ç 


nell University 


simbel Lewis, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Law 


" 1966, Wellesley College; J.D, 1971, M.B.A. 1971, Harvard University 

Ba Crittenden Lowther, Professor of Law S La 

lp... » Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 

liam Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the International 
^x ‘Omparati ve Law Program 
Lattin 1967, Yale University 

BS ;sauilbert Malsch, Professorial Le turer in Law ; 

lis H. » College of the Holy C ross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 

arkey Mayo, Professor of Law 


Vice President for Policy Studies and 
peci ¢ s 
as ^al Projects 


"^ 19. Ls laws "ade 
tive itc" U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B, 1949, 


ag Bruce McCaw, Prof 


n 65, Georgetown Univers 


University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale 
essorial Lecturer in Law 
ity; J.D. 1970, University of Virginia 


lis ‘McCoy, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Unive 963, West Virginia 


nit University; LL.B. 1966, Duke University; LL.M. 1967, New York 
ity 

"let ^ 

AN h Everett Melson, A ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

"y S ^0, Denison University; J.D 1973, George Washington University 

Day, “renson Merrifield, Lobingier Professor of Jurisprudence and Com- 
ay ive Law 

Lh 19 à ^ 

"er 38, LL.B 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 


Ra ip Meyers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

"i - Marietta Ce llege; J.D. 1971, George W ashington University 
lb, ise Wthorne Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Neg » MPL, 1953, George Washington University 

4 Moorman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


% 959 
"ert » LLB 1962, Duke University 


l4 1g, Morin, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
~ 1974 ty 
Mis “niversity of Massachusetts; J.D. 1977, € atholic University of America 
Y 1955 urphy, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
i ? 
"bh c ^ University of Ilinois; J.D 


1976, Georgetown Ll Jniversity 


B A" : 
"ety tke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Government Con- 


e 1953 Sram 
Mi e —Á University; J.D. 1957. George Washington University 
c 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 
niversity; J.D. 1964, Columbia University 


' Brown U. 


im 
Atica] 
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Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the Ne 


tional Law Center -— 
B.A. 1918, M.A. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michi 
LL.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1952, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
David Andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in Law " 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington Unive 
M.P.A. 1974, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Maximilian Pock, Professor of Law 
J.D. 1958, University of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
Nancy D. Polikoff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law m 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1975, Georgetown University; M.A. 1980, 
Washington University 
William Posner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland; J D. 1967, American University ‘ ] Lav 
Edward Andrew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the Nationa 
Center 
B.A. 1949, University of Michigan; LI B. 1952, George Washington University 
Theodore L. Press, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Cornell University; J.D. 1968, Columbia University 
The Honorable William C. Pryor, Professorial Lecturer in Law - 0 
B.A. 1954, Dartmouth College; LL.B 1959, Georgetown University; Judge, District 9 
bia Court of Appeals 
Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 
University; Ph.D. 1966, American University 
Peter Raven-Hansen, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1968, J.D. 1974, Harvard University t "m 
Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Environ 


Law Program 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers—The State Un 


David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law gives 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard U! 

Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law ji pah 
B.A. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 199^ 


University in LA" 
The Honorable Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer yaive” 


1949, M.A. 1957, 


iversity 


B.A. 1943, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; LL.B, 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown 
Judge, Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
wn University 


B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967, Georgeto 
Donald W. Savelson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1963, Cornell University; LL.B. 1967, Fordham University 
Roger Edward Schechter, Associate Professor of Law 

B.A. 1973, George Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 


*Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 
Frank Schnidman, Professorial Lecturer in Law a T d 
B.S. 1970, Springfield College; J.D. 1973, Union University; LI M. 1974, Geo j 
University 
f the yal 


Teresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Law; Associate Dean 9 


Law Center, for Student Relations 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Lawrence W. Secrest III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1965, American University; J.D. 1968, George Washington University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1982. 
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lester Barry Seidel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1966, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; LL.M. 1970, 
Univer ty of Missour Columbia 
“Vid Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.B 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
David James Sharpe, Professor of Law and of Medical and Public Affairs 
A. 1950, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969, Harvard University 
m R. Shreve, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
d 1965, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1968, LL.M. 1975, Harvard University 
wid M: ark Silberman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
^ B.A, 1972, Brandeis University; J.D. 1975, Harvard University 
"leodore Stuart Sims, Associate Professor of Law 
“A. 1967, Columbia U niversity; J.D. 1970, University of Chicago 
Je " , 
orge M. Sirilla, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
M.E. 1952 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; J.D. 1956, Georgetown University 


bic Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Director of Clinical Programs 


_ 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George 
ashington Un versity 


Mo Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 


1940, George Washington University 
afford Smiley, unn iate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
_ A. 1970, Yale ty; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 
‘q 
ul mea za iate rel ssorial Lecturer in Law 
A 1966, Cal 1 rnia St 


ver 


llege; J.D. 1972, 1 versity of Southern California 


Wis David Solidi P rofessor of Law 


h * 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale Universi ty 
es Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
p LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
ales J, Steele, Professorial Lecturer in I 


|. A. 1952, J.D. 1954, LL.M. 1957 


Mar , Georgetown University 
y Isaacs Steinberg, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
1977 1972, University of Mich J.D. 1975, University of California, Los Angeles; LL.M 
lieb, Yat niversity 
‘td Alan Stern-Bosw ell, Assistant Professor of Clinical Law 
Al 1975, Loyola University of Los Angeles; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Xan 


der Louis Stevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Russe >] 1949, LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 
Ww | Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Professor of Law 
“ns “a ^. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1969 Harvard University 
ald Wi infred Stever, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
a 1965, Le gh University; J.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Ba ; Strand, Instructor in Clinical Law 
"to " 972, J.D 1975, George Washington University 
BA <nneth ankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
^ University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University; LL.M. 1968, George Wash- 
‘Ne n Univers; ty 
oad Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Univer 


ity of Oklahoma; J.D. 1975, George Was 
M WS Taubman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
rt 1969, University of Baltimore i 
EN los, Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
M.B.A, 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
$ Trangsrud, Associate Professor of Law 
» Carleto (n College; J.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
YN aklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
I. » J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
N 


ngton University 


)5 T : one 
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Geoffrey Judd Vitt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, George Washington University 


David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 


The Honorable Frederick Weisberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law of 
B.A. 1965, Cornell University; J.D. 1968, University of Michigan; Judge, Superior Court 
the District of Columbia ion 

oim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulati 


*Glen Earl Weston, Oppenhe 


Law 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; J D, 1948, George Washington University 


John Leslie White, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Richard Carlton Wills, Instructor in Clinical Law 
B.S. 1972, J.D. 1975, Villanova University 
Guy Kent Woodman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1971, Oklahoma State University; J.D. 1974, Vanderbilt University 
Elyce Zenoff, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 
Luize Elizabeth Zubrow, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, University of Colorado 


TEACHING FELLOWS 1982-1983 
William Charles Buckhold, Teaching Fellow in Law 


B.A. 1976, Syracuse University; J.D. 1979, New York 

Washington University 
Kathleen D. Crane, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.A. 1975, Boston College; J.D. 1980, Emory University 
Susan Jo Flax, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.A. 1976, McGill University; J.D. 1981, University of Baltimore 
Jonathan Jay Fleuchaus, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.A. 1977, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, University of Florida 
Adele Geffen, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.A. 1968, University of Chicago; J D. 1974, Catholic 
Todd Francis Simon, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.S. 1974, University of Nebraska at Omaha; J.D. 1980, Boston € ollege 
Stephen Giles Thompson, Teaching Fellow in Law 

B.S. 1975, Ohio University; J.D. 1978, Ohio State University 


get 
Law School; LL.M. 1981, 


University of America 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, FALL SE 


gil 

Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year Graduate j 

by uo 344 345 371 p 83 7 
Evening s.s.s... 112 100 76 59 148 


Total: 1,666 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1982-83. 
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FALL SEMESTER 


Advising for all students Tuesday—W ednesday 


Orientation for new students from foreign countries 
Wednesday 

Orientation and placement tests for 
uate students Thursday 

Registration Tompkins Hall of Engineerin 
day-Friday 
Application for Febru 
istration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
Classes begin Tuesday 

Application for spring semester financial aid due M day 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due d 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class edné 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall semester classes Tuesday 

Examination period 


ad 
all new underg™ 


g wednes 


: ree 
ary graduation due as part of 


SPRING SEMESTER 


bruary candidates due Fr! 
foreign 


new andere?" 


Master's theses of Fe day ptr 
Orientation for new students from 
Monday 

Orientation and placement tests for all 


ate students Tuesday Wednesday 


Advising for all students f ‘liad wedne® 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of E ngineering 
day-Friday a registi 


Application for May graduation due as part 


tion à; 
Spring semester classes begin Monday an stude? 
Deadline for submission of 1983-84 freshma 
financial aid applications Monday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday + ning 
sadli -- 84 continu? jon 
Deadline for submission of 1983-5 : plici 
transfer undergraduate student financial à! 


Tuesday , 
: i : , day 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Mor 
lass Saturday 


a 


Spring recess begins after last c y 
Classes resume Monday 4 a 198 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions 
84 graduate financial aid applications Friday i 
Master’s theses of May candidates due Monday 
Last day of spring semester classes Friday 
Examination period 
Commencement Sunday 

j ce 
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ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
lon since 1884, and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 
Mter’s, Professional, and Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to de- 
P in the student the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
Dlied to the attainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
fs, it is necessary to search for quality. Students and faculty have the Op- 
Unity of assisting in the planning and implementation of educational pro- 
ts. Examination is made periodically of the School's objectives and how 
b relate to those established by the Accreditation Board for Engineering and 
thnology (ABET). Emphasis includes such items as the student’s basic and 
anced levels of education and role in present and future society. 
his catal. gue describes the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
8raduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 


*s information on the Engineering Honors Scho arships, Cooperative Edu- 
10n P 


1 rogram in Engineering, and the Joint Institute for Advancement of 
Bit Sciences (JIAFS) 
The 


program of Engineering Honors Scholarships has been established to 


te academically talented students who wish to study at the School of 
liheerino and Applied Science. The scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
nerit only and fin 


ial need is not a requirement for consideration. 
iperative Education Program in Engineering provides the under- 
engineering student with the opportunity to obtain an enduring foun- 
nin engineering education by combining academic learning with practical, 
hand experience in the student's chosen field of engineering. The student's 
i 


i will help to pay for a major part of the cost of an engineering 
ation, 


are ; ; 
g TS was created by the joint efforts of the NAS A-Langley Research Center 
y the Schi Ol of En gineering and A pplied Science. The education and re- 


"Pr , , TE , , . 
"d Washington University and the professional research resources and 
| lies of ; 


to ! Opportunities offered in the program combine the academic resources of 


NASA-Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate stu- 
reers in research, development, design, and teaching. 
Engineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
comprised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges. The 
of the nation's capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 
hy } development of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
lé second largest concentration of research and development in the 
td States, and the engineering component of this activity is similarly 
lve, Offering many ¢ mployment opportunities to students after graduation. 
4 {mosphere of School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 
pment Being a small school, it recognizes the individual as the single 
portant element in the educational process. The student body, under- 


lé and graduate, has a primary interest in design, research, development, 
MMagement in bot] 
hool are 


h scientific and en 


gineering activities. Many alumni of 
successfully engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 
gemens BIN 

E government, and education. 

p Uloso 
t I 


4 phy of the School, which might be summarized as "education 
atiy > 


ity, not conformity," has through the years reflected the many subtle 

und changes in the engineering profession. 

pculty of 
ħshi PY 

po With you. If you need additional 
Pon the 


the School and I look forward to a closer and more fruitful 
! information, please do not hesitate 
department chairmen or me 

HAROLD LrEBOWITZ 

Dean 


< 
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THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


Ihe Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science 


into 

arr j i EY. d int 

[he responsibilities and activities of the engineering profession ext nd 
earch and into many fields of commer yj 


every aspect of industry and res 
the arts. Engineers face problems in the production an 
including the design of mechani 
and of plants in which such PPO") dees 
. as brief 
riety of structures suc , 


including, v" 


d distribution ei 
types of manufactured products, cal, € ; 

and chemical processes, of equipment, 
made: in the design and construction of a và 
in aircraft design and construction, , 
control, guidance, and communication c.l 
in the automotive industry; in Y. and 
and in the generat , plat 


tunnels, harbors, and dams; 
plicated electronic equipment for 
operation of transportation systems; 
and space programs; in energy resources and power ity 
transmission of power; in modern communication; in traffic control; in € and ! 
in public health and sanitation as it affects the environments ive: i 
This list of applications is far from €x e thet? 
a broad profession in wht 


ning; 
ventilation and refrigeration. 
does indicate, however, that engineering is 
are many opportunities to specialize. 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, ‘ 
The Presiden lay D 


size the distinction between engineering and science. 3 p 

Advisory Committee points Out that the engineer and scientist €aC end » 
important role on a team: "The scientist is one who seeks to © task ° 
boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer has the of the 


and awareness evel? 

ociety t° — 4 U 

uncover ue 
m? 


of science with a knowledge 
beings and of a human $ 

While scientists have 
created the tangib 
our daily lives. our 


combining the knowledge 
needs and limitations of human 
and create things for human use 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have 
rials, and products that have revolutionized 


living, and our national defense." 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The work of 
LE 


engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 


uch knowledge as a service to society, financial considerations, human re- 
Hees, and society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, there- 
*: with the means for operating a dynamic society, and must consider not 
Y whether the knowledge that exists will enable the creation of a workable 
Pci but also how the product can be built, who will use it, and how such 
Pt will affect the environment in which it will operate. 


* Professional Engineer 


"Mheers are 


concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. E 
heer 


3n- 
» as the term is used in this Bulletin and as it is commonly understood 


E lechnology in an economically feasible manner for the benefit of societv 
di 

yp; Process is complex and challenging. Altho 
“icula 
“tving 


refers to the person who makes use of the advances of science 


1 the content of engineering 
is certainly scientific, the engineer has not lost a sense of purpose 


i as an intellectual agent in the practical world. This responsibility 
i he engineer 


tw 
. Whole of soc 


arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering for 


iety as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
re Technology has radically rearranged human life in our time. There are 
^u Who believe that, altho gh the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
i. Of medical and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
h Shs have been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 


Ife ic ; J 
"IS just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow 


incering Education and the Student 
ba 
d Changing 
14. te based on fundamental principles of science useful in applications 
ic, advanced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 
CN NO substitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
lin ms faced. Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
Y a net: Equally important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
Non, aspects of 

M in the light of all available information. To assure that the under- 


M *ducation will enable students to meet these important goals, the fac- 


and progressing engineering activity requires an education for 


a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 


Ma the School of Engineering and Applied Science periodically evaluates 


Praises the undergraduate program. 


‘te wirricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
UM asic Principle of assisting the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
es applied science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
‘t EC on which future practice will be based. An education entered 
"aningfu] junction between theory and practice enables the engineer 
me * many interests and opportunities that may develop. 
d not I 


e assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 


IM wt . . 
à the Study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 


th education, science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
Pars. But in any of these areas the prospective student who has not 
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achieved high scholastic standing can find a place, if the student has genui 
interest in the subject. The average student who is interested and willing t 
work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and varied fie : 
study which can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to make gene 
izations in this area, but students who have demonstrated an aptitu e 

mathematics, science, and English will probably find the work of engineers 

the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and challenging. 
nate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard are. 

College Board examinations may reveal the capacity 
undertake further study in mathematics and science and their applications 
No school or college can “give” an education, It can offer 9 


' an education. The George Washington Universo 
for v". 


fof 


indicators of success. 


engineering. 
the opportunity to "get" 

School of Engineering and Applied Science provides an opportunity 
contact with faculty members, as well as the opportunity to participat? 
and in many other student activities. 


student organizations 
ant element in the educationa 


ognizes the individual as the most import 


HE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
ND APPLIED SCIENCE 


LM 


Eè School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized October 1, 1884, 
pe Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University and was situated in 
N niversity Building then at 15th and H Streets, N.W. The School was 
" *d in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President of the Cor- 
«On from 1869 to 1888 Day and evening courses were offered in literature, 
hh and technology and led to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil 
e Neer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. The School was among 


St to accept women for degree candidacy in engineering. 
1 1993 
. 3 


the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, and 

fy lumbian College were merged into a single Department of Arts and 
"8. Graduate engineering degrees were offered. 

E min 


istrative changes led to The Washington College of Engineering being 
ted in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges 
he niversity, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided 
ion leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and architecture. 
"1909 the name of the € ollege was changed to the College of Engineering 
itis Arts, and the curricula were revised to give tbe student a thor- 
iM *rstanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. i Emphasis 
UN Med on the development of a knowledge ot scientific principles upon 

* student could build and by which he might solve new problems as 
't met in practice 


n name of the School was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 
M" and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from 


Tic : H ineeri , 
t i Sulum, and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. However, 
“ty emphasis upon principles rather than technology which had char- 
of mune School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as 
ei 


hi Mportant distinguishing features of the School. 


Ns the name of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 
lence, 
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Academic Status 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


agency, the Middle States 
American Association of Un* 


The University is on the approved list of the 


versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boat 
The undergraduate curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer 


the Accreditation Boar 


and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by T 
rofession 


Engineering and Technology (formerly the Engineers' Council for P. 


Development) 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
George Washington person krs 
the basis of race, color, religion, te 
eran status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, 2 loY- 
of the University, including admission to educational programs and emp A 
ment. The University is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights La 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws 8^ 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment prog" 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Assistant provos 
Affirmative Action, George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washing! 
D.C. 20052, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the f 


of Education. 


Undergraduate Study 


.Q in the 
The undergraduate program is intended to provide a solid foundation pyiie 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and Pie! 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence 1n a reef in 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for a ca in the 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develop 
future. ; 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a lifelong continuing P 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that foste hen they 
tudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. Graduates, ir chos? 
receive the bachelor's degree, are prepared for productive work in 95 orm 
field and for further development and progress, both formal and ! ial 9 
The undergraduate curricula include courses in the humanities and and ap 
ences to the extent necessary to develop a reasonable understanding 
preciation of these areas of knowledge. 

Admission to the engineering program indicates th 
the required preparation and the probable capacity to e 
mands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either the ^2 cti 
sponse to the academic demands or the program to follow for the mo" a varie} 
development, the undergraduate program has been designed to O P ducati 
of experiences through which the student may find the best path to E 
growth and maturity. 


ses 
at the student P ic de 
meet the aca@e™ ig re 
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The School is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 

Ne of the hands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- | 
8 the undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen skills in | 

a talent for creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- " | 
Sty work. Independent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, I |] 


* appraisal of student achievements, than the rote recital of information. 
To 


Provide the undergraduate engineering student with the opportunity to | 
Ee an enduring foundation in engineering education by combining academic | 
ping with relevant, real-world employment which provides practical, first- 
"M experience in engineering, the School of Engineering and Applied Science | 
San Optional Cooperative Education Program in | ngineering in which ar- 
Agements have been made with leading industrial and governmental organiza- 
; employment at prevailing salary rates. Every effort is made to 
ea the student in positions of employment that provide the best possible 
“neering experience 
;* the student witt 
hen and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students 
ti, Completed v 

Itted to the Co 


analysis | 


i! 
45 for student 


consistent with career plans. These work periods pro- 
1 Income that may be used to finance the major portion of 


vork is equivalent to requirements in this program, can be 
operative Education Program in E ngineering. 


| C - , , 
MISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


| 
Ny School 


e admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by | 
Plined jir 


itellectual effort in its environment. 

y Mission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 

gm Will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineer- 

tp, Indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum | 

"iration and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. | | 

hin. 4Pplicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- | 
Appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


" | 

i ation for Admission | | 
wPPlican; for admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- l 
A or from the School of Engineering and Applied Science an application 

Mig ich must be filled out completely and returned with the $20* applica- 


* 


| Ms From U.S. Institutions 
T 


Ne Presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 


NM 
P 


|] 
ia fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
Ne praa tion fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was registered in | 


tered 


at the time of the student’s last registration at this University and who has not 
at another institution 
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INCOMING FRESHMEN 

Consideration for admission is based on the following: (1) an acceptable y 

tificate of graduation from an accredited high school showing at least ^ 

: (2) scores on the College Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic - 
0 


units 
(SAT), or on the American College Test (ACT); (3) high s¢ 


tude Test 


[4 
to undertake colle 


Nine and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance must be distrib 
uted as follows: ey» one 
half in plane trigonometry, i 
a foreign language or both. General scienc 
but may be counted as an elective unit. 
ommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstance 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, whic 4 
prescribe admission tests in mathematics or English or both. ct 
o the off is 


to have sent directly from his school t 


academic recor’: “ol 
y sc oe" 


e may not be counted in satisfi 4 
It is © 


of the science requirement 


An applicant must arrange 
of Admissions of the University the secondary school 


andard form used by the secondar 


information must be stated on a st 
and all essential information must be included. 

A graduate of an approved high school 
required subjects and who presents P i 
| program which includes cour 


« ylat 
Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semester should forme. 
sity pre ior 


plans early in the high school senior year. Although the Univer | seni 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the high schoo ishing 
submitted until August 1. However, students ao a 
to be considered for financial aid or on-campus housing should have the 
tired documents submitted by February l. students pave 
uating at mid-term wishing to begin study in the spring semester show jate! 
their applications, transcripts, and other required documents submittee 7 yish 
than December 15. Applications and all required credentials of studen must 
ing to begin study in either the first or second term of the summer i" 
April 15. Applications for the third summer session 


Quantitative Deficiency 
not more than two units of the 
able units may be admitted to à prescribec 


make up the deficiencies. 


year, applications may be 


plications and all req 


be received prior to 
be received by June 15. 

Although decisions on some applications for t ore 
mission of seventh-term grades and senior-year College Board test sco" 
on may be given after September | to a student whose api p aod 
i ough the junior y ic ab 


; cp sill’ 
.1 require ^ 
he fall semester will red an 


earlier decisi 


comes complete with a secondary school record thr ade 
junior-year test scores, provided these records clearly establish aC 
missibility. 

TRANSFER STUDENTS den 
£x ^a 5 inimum Fe c 10 
Transfer students from other institutions (see page 24 for mi de rie 
requirement) should submit all applications and required creden 4 

«pit ™ 


eA n ding in the agg 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, inclu 


than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
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August | 
the Summer sessions. 


he transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
Student who has been suspended more than one time, has been academically 


‘Missed, or is currently on probation or suspension from another academic in- 


Mution will not normally be f 


considered for admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
Must request each registrar to mail directly 
Niversity a 

If an 


to the Office of Admissions of the 
transcript of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 
applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable college work 
?r better in academic courses from an accredited institution), at the time the 
PPlication is submitted, the applicant must request that the high school 
“Ord and College Examination Board SAT or ACT test scores be sent to the 
ke of Admissions 


lude p " a . 
“dents from Foreign Institutions 


Roy, 
QUIRED RECORDS 


A 

4 the time the application is sent, the applicant must request the educational 
Mitution previously attended to send directly to the Office of Admissions 
Opi 4 à : : 

Pies Of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades 


Yd, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
i Certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended 
t : : 

lequired, Records of state examinations 


and certificates are also required. 
“se records become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


$ *se documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps 
ing records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 
Ic a 


à are sent should be accompx t 
“inde 

“dependent agency 
" Onside 


inied 


"y an English translation completed by 


ration will be given to academic documents delivered bv the student 


"ite : "Dum 
“Umstances prohibit the receipt of official records 


ANGUAGE 


i 
Me, 

T E Whose native tongi 
i l'est of 


TEST 


> is not English are not required to take the TOEFI 
English as a Foreign Language) or the ALIGU” test (American 
&e Institute, Georgetown University However, they 


are encouraged to 
receiving a grade of 550 or higher on the TOEFL or 85 in the 
ign; "Ill not be required to take the University’s English 


placement test or 
in the English as a Foreign Langit 


Foreign students abroad 


d ! t . 
r,,-nsult with the nearest U.S En o auon on arrangements 
w td r } 
Opp ALIGU. Those interested in TOEFL should 


ild address inquiries to 
OMM ducational esting Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A., 
* in advance of the ! 1 


t test f he beginning of the semester tor which admission is sought. 
e in. remitted with the application entitles the student to have the test 
SALI lo three different institutions. Registration for either the TOEFL or 
ll, JU test d not 


n U 'oes not constitute application for admission to George Wash- 
Diversity 


L6 Torr. 
Nip EFI Bulletin of Information, 
Noy 


H 
te ^ ce 
sts are sometimes given overseas at U.S. Embassies 


obtainable without charge, contains a 


'on of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and 


for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for 
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of examination centers, examination dates, and e 
the Test, the student should specily 
admissions office at this University 
13, or “Graduate Admission 


the conduct of the test, lists 
application blank. On the application for 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate 
(see *Admission to Undergraduate Study," page 
Procedure," page 28) 

An admitted student may be required to take 
Language, administered by the George Washington l nviersity, al 
level of English instruction (see “Speci 
' below) or other courses the student 
knowledge ° 
demie 


Tae :ocond 
a test in English as a Secon 
prior to registra 


tion. Results of this test will determine 
English Courses for International Students,’ 
for in the program of study. If the 


will be permitted to register 
e normal aca 


English is inadequate to enable the student to undertake th 

load, the student will not be permitted to register for any courses other yrs 
English plus a reduced technical load) and will be required to et 
| full-time basis. Students in this category should therefore a 
omplete their graduation requirements ! d 
additional English courses: 


locally ad- 


English (or 
English on : 
to take a longer period of time to c 
students who are not obliged to complete the 

International students already in the United States may take a X (ihe 
ministered George Washington University English placement test in lieu 0 un 
ALIGU or TOEFL test. A $10 fee is charged for this examination. t" 
this test is not given on a regularly scheduled basis, arrangements should 
made by contacting: 


Dr. Shirley M. Wright, Director 
English for International Students 
George Washington Universit) 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


(202) 676-7136 


FINANCIAL CERTIFICATE à 
; à att 
United States to study visi 
nt (F) or exchange ad 
has been " 
nives!” 


If a student plans to enter or remain in the 
University and the visa status will be either stude 
(J), a Form I-20 or DSP-66 cannot be issued until the student 
mitted to the University and has completed a George Washington 
Financial Certificate satisfactorily. The Financial Certificate (Form ^ “that 


quired by the Office of Immigration and Naturalization, is à documen m 
be obtained from the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
available to the stu on The 
the United State? 


ich as 58 


may 
quests information about the resources (money) 
port his/her educational and living expenses while in 


Certificate should be accompanied by supporting documents St 
ing scholarship awards. 


statt 


ments or letters from governments authoriz 
STUDENTS 


SPECIAL ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL , 
age need 
ith the langt gis 


The extensive experience of the Department of English w ye En 
of international students has been synthesized into à comprehens! 
Language Program that includes the following courses: 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
15 Intensive Basic English (0) E a 
an 
| structure through oral drill poU 


Introduction of basic grammatca 


: g É R c 
tice and of basic practical vocabul fifteen 


ary. Course meets ft 


"2959991: 
LEE e E E n 
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and five monitored laboratory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 
15 will not be permitted to register for any other academic course. Tuition 
is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; laboratory fee, $35. 
20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
(Formerly Intensive Basic English) 
Continued basic grammar, reading, and vocabulary development: emphasis 
on oral skills. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitored labora- 
tory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted 
to register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate 
of eight semester hours: laboratory fee, $35 
30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) 
(Formerly Intensive Lower-Intermediate English) 
Introduction of complex grammatical structures, intensive reading, 
paragraph-level writing, and further vocabulary development and oral prac- 
tice. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitored laboratory hours 
per week, Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to take addi- 
tional academic work unless approved by the adviser. Tuition is charged 
at the rate of eight semester hours: laboratory fee, $35. 
Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Comprehensive review of grammatical structures, enlargement of vocabu- 
lary through use of unadapted and technical reading material: develop- 
ment of effective reading strategies; composition focusing on outlining and 


techniques of exposition, Twenty hours per week. Students registered in 
EFL 40 will not be permitted ti 


4( 


' take additional academic work unless ap- 
proved by the adviser. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester 
hours. 


45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 


Practice in composition writing; selective review of problematic grammati- 
cal structures; introduction to research techniques; development of reading 
and speaking skills and expansion of vocabulary through use of unadapted 
reading materials. Ten class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 45 
should register for a maximum of two other academic courses. Tuition is 
charged at the rate of five semester hours 

50 English Composition/ Research Methods for 
International Students (3) 
An advanced-level composition course for international students showing 
a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Four class hours per 
Week. This course can be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 
Or 10. Students registered in EFL 50 should register for a full academic 
load Special fee, $25 

60 Advanced Conversation (0) 


An advanced-level conversation course for international students who 
Show a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Development and 
Practice of conversational skills using contemporary topics from news- 
Paper and magazine articles, films, interviews, and guest lectures. Five 
Class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of three semester 
hours; special fee, $25. 


hran guage laboratory is available to all students in the English Language 
X. : The laboratory contains a library of tapes that accompany the printed 
EN à variety of listening and recording equipment, including individual 
T and playback equipment. 


"hi, "on to a particular English class is determined by a suitable series of 
* and nonobjective tests 


| 
| 
| 
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The English Language Program is administered by the Division of Contin” 
ing Education and Summer Sessions and is offered in cooperation with the M 
partment of English, Professor J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman. Dr. Shirley ^" 
Wright is the Director of the English for International Students Program. 


Readmission 

; ; : ; : : on 
A student previously registered in the University who was not registered fy 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session exclu for 


must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those " 
undergraduate admission (see pages 14—15), or graduate admission (see page ^" 
If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered * 4 
nondegree student, or if a student has attended one or more higher instituti? 
while absent from the University, the student must have complete, o jon 
transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each institut E 
attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of e£! 
tions currently in effect. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying fo 
was a degree candidate at the time the student last registere 


sity and who has not since registered at another institution. 


y: ho 
r readmission IE 
d at this Un 


Advanced Standing 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION (? 
Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum c the 
semester hours of credit may be assigned toward partial fulfillment 9 any 
engineering curriculum upon admission to the University for eac 
combination of the following: 

College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placen 
Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 
a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Ed 
Service at the student's request. The Advanced Placement Tests are jy st 
istered in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally ot? red 
dents who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are Prsibilit 
for the examination. Arrangements for the examination are the respon ended 
of the applicant and should be made through the secondary school Syan 
or with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, perke?” 
Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1043, 


Calif. 94701. 1 program 
College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination, , 24 
(CLEP)—CLEP offers two types of examinations: general and subje scien 
General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, cd am 
humanities, natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subse offer! 
nations measure achievement in specific college-level courses 
in more than 47 subjects. 


New Students—Upon admission to degree candidacy in the quate 
neering and Applied Science, students may be assigned undergra c) and M 
for the General Examinations in the social sciences (six credit d (co! 
manities (six credit hours) passed at the 50th percentile OT eri 18 at 
sophomore norms); such credit is assigned in partial fulfillment of 


an 


ng 
School of p 
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t hours required in the humanities 
WMinst the er 


tareas of n 


and social sciences. Credit is not assigned 
igineering curriculum for CLEP General Examinations passed in 
athematics, natural sciences, or English composition. 

Credit is assigned for the CLEP Subject Examinations which are applicable 
the School's curricula and which are passed at the level recommended in the 
lege Board model policy. 

Ueistered Students—A candidate for a degree (i.e., a student already reg- 
ated at the l niversity before taking the CLEP Examinations) must seek de- 
mental approval prior to taking the CLEP Examination for credit. Credit 
“Y not be earned by passing the Examination after having taken the equiv 
course or after having taken a waiver examination for the course. 
Arrangements for the Examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and 
Uld be made with the College Entrance Examination Board College-Level 


Xam; ‘ : 
mination Program, Box 1824, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 
Departme nt E ramin 


a- 


ations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students 
Y also take examinations in some departments for waiver of, or credit for, 
Pecific course (see Fees, p. 212) upon approval of the appropriate depart- 

efore the test is administered, the student must have demon- 
ted Sufficient preparation to warrant being given the test. An examination 
ment is not allowed if an examination for waiver has been successfully 
: Pleted or if the student has taken the course. 


m Chairman: b 


Eup OF CREDIT FOR WAIVED COURSES 
y Course 
` Credit he 


required by the engineering curriculum is waived, the correspond- 


` urs must be earned by satisfactory completion of a university-level 
‘Se t a 
tu" either technical or non-technical, which is approved by the student's 
( 

lv 

Y adviser or Department Chairman. 
Y 
Ven OF 


THE ENGLISH COURSE REQUIREMENT 


| 


"Wai " » 
P Ner of the English course requirement in the core curriculum will be grant- 


| lev se who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English Composition 
IN ment Test of the College Entrance Examination Board or a score of 
d Igher on the Test of Written Standard English (TWSE) portion of the 
LN 


A FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
te 


LI s here is no duplication involved either through course work or examina- 


$ Anced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at 
% 7€ institutions ¢ 


f higher learning. Credit will be granted only when such 
Meets the 


requirements for the degree sought at this University. Work 


(D, or the equivalent, or lower) will not be considered for 


9 l 
i Calibe 
“Ne, er 


vu ther 
"t, | SSigned 
te à degree 


€ is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that 
» à student must satisfy the residence and course requirements 
Sought at George Washington University. Students should com- 
ansfer of Credit" worksheet, available in the SEAS Admissions 
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Vp : ; ;«heet 10 
Office, indicating their request for transfer credit and present the worksheet ! 
their adviser for final approval. 


CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school instru% 


tion received since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned 
a combination of service schools and examinations referred to above. Veter? 
should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their See 
school records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient iden 4 
cation of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educatio 
perience in the Armed Forces, which is used as a reference in determining 


fer credit. 


CREDIT FROM BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


course gradi 


Credit will be assigned to Baltimore Polytechnic Institute “A” * 
ates who have earned scores of 80 or above in the applicable courses AE 
lent to the following engineering core curriculum courses: Math 31, 32; 

3, 15; Chem 13; Eng 4; EE 51. 


REGULATIONS 


$ 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated 0n P s 


210-15: other University regulations, on pages 221-25. 


Attendance 
Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees pe 5 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office O Sese 
counts. Students may attend only those classes for which they are course f 
Regular attendance is required, Students may be dropped from any 
undue absence. $ ich they 
Students are expected to attend every meeting of the cours whi d 
are registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students use of 
responsible for all work in their courses, including work misse noun 
absence. Excuses for absences from examinations which have been d 
in advance can be obtained only by written application to the inst 


charge of the course. 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation m 
more than 21 semester hours. A student employed more than + 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the adviser's permiss! uring 
on probation may not register for more than 12 semester urs 

period of their probation. 


In 
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\Wisory System 
ne School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 
dent 


i relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned 


a perma- 
aut faculty adviser to assist 1 


n orientation in the professional discipline. Fac- 
nts on their programs of study, the achievement and 
actory scholastic performances, professional development, 
*Xtracurricular activity as part of the educational process. The adviser 

"Iésents the student in all cases requiring faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisers' approval of programs of study prior to 
tation for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work 
Mired for the degree is completed, students must consult with their adviser in 
` €ademic matters. However, an adviser may not deny entry into any course 


Activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the School. 
AI Students 


y advisers counsel stude 
Mintenance of satisf 


are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers or 
"lors at any time, and parents or guardians are invited to consult with 


. ean, Associate Dean, Department Chairman, and adviser concerning any 
ent Problems. 


vt the guidance of the student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who 
“NOt waived English Composition 9 or 10 through their English Composi- 
win’ ievement Test scores or the TWSE (see page 19) or who have not 
ùn. credit for a college-level calculus course must take the placement ex- 
tiy OS in English and mathematics. A student who is deficient in mathe- 
ii May be required to take remedial work. Results on the English place- 
;. `t determine the level of the English course the student will take. 
ty culty advisers counsel students to the best of the advisers’ professional 
*dge, but the final reponsibility for a student’s action lies with the student. 


“ship 


Y . 
i elarship requirements for graduation, see "Graduation Requirements,' 
LG -25 © 


[n 

idt Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis- 
the close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

y Slowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Satisfac- 

My. OW Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized With- 

h itat; Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal, or Failure to Take the Final 

Miihe 9n. The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 


hk Instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work 


urse, 


i Students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/ 
Mein Ing system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
A 8 academic program under this grading system. 

tug Ption of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if a student, 
V E" beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and 
AS ‘ctor is informed of and approves such reasons before the date when 
à x reported. The grade may be used only if the student’s prior per- 
Mle d class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure 
* the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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F. Ifa 


structor before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded ata 
ay initi# 


ceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instructor m 
an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of 7 may remain on the no 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set à mu 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examini 
tion or required paper) must be made up. The grade of Í cannot be remo 
by the student's reregistering for the course here or taking its equivalent ese 
where. A grade of / that is not removed after one calendar year will be chang 
on the permanent record to à grade of F. ceive 


an F in this way must normally be repeated, The grade to which the £ 
$ rer sessio? 


changed will be applied to the grade report for the semester or summ tion 

during which the change 1s made for the purposes of determining proba 

suspension, quality-point index, and so forth n" 
rega 


All grades received by a student at George Washington University, 
or College Program for * 


less of his/her status (i.e., degree, nondegree, es 
f the cours 


dary School Students), will count in the SEAS quality-point index i 
are part of the SEAS curriculum. » 
Humanities, Social Science, Technical Elective, and Graduate-level Cor 
Grades—Courses taken in excess of the number required to fulfill the pt 


. r , . à » n (Cur es 

science/technical elective requirements (including graduate-level cours: List 

not included in determining probation/suspension graduation/ Dean? i 
ents will 


status, Only those courses initially taken to meet the requirem 
cluded in computing the requirements of these categories. "T. 

; ` f: ity-polm . 
of the qual > quali 
egist? 4 


Quality-point Index Scholarship is stated in terms 
dex. The index is obtained by dividing the student's total number 
points by the total number of semester hours for which the student T ig 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: Each grade 1$ ass 1,00 


A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 points; C, 2.00 points; niyin 


a numerical equivalent 
btained by MU 


points; F, no points. The quality points for a course are o 
the credit hours of the course by the numerical equivalent of 
achieved. Courses marked W or I are not considered in determining € con 
Courses marked / will be included in the quality-point index once the ^ ality 
This grade will be included in tne urs’ 
;rades 19 Const 


verted to a regular letter grade. 
point index for the semester in which the grade is assigned. € g 
taken at other institutions are not considered in computing the qua P pive 
index, with the exception of courses taken at one of the Consort 

sities (see pages 211 and 225) rade of 

Grades of 1 or P/NP—If a grade of / is not changed to à letter £ fro? 
A, B, C, D, F, or Z within 30 days, then decisions on probation, reme info 
probation, suspension, Dean's List, and graduation will be made wr ding the l 
mation on hand, in conformance with SEAS regulations, exclud! 
grade(s). 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depe the € 
P are given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changet 7 i patio” 
that period, the P will be considered a C for probation suspension’ £ stude 
Dean's List purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered p rd fof 
may not be considered for the Dean's List with a P in their reco 
semester in which the P was received. 

Mid-semester Warning—At the end of the seventh wee 
students W^ 


de ? 
nds on 8 ga of 


r sems " 
k of a schol 


instructors normally report to the Dean the names ot 


"^ eo net £ 
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hip is unsatisfactory. On 
ith the 
Prescribe 


receipt of a warning notice, students must consult 
appropriate instructor and their adviser immediately. The adviser may 
diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be completed before the end 
' the current semester, 


Probation A full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours or more) will 


Placed on probation if his quality-point index is less than 2.0 for one se- 
"ser or if he receives two or more grades of F in one semester or 


summer 
N : , . 
“sion, A part-time student (one taking fewer than 12 semester hours) will be 
Maced On probation if his quality-point index is less than 2.0. or he has received 
d J 

Or 


more grades of F, 


^ 

Ore 

are than one semester 
fading 


when he has accumulated 12 semester hours over 


or summer session. For academic purposes, a new 
period will begin once this accumulation is reached 


Removal from Probation—A full-time student will be removed from pro- 
pion when his quality-point index is 2.0 or more and he receives no grade of 
ei the semester after he is placed on probation. A part-time student will be 
‘Moved from probation when his quality-point index is 2.0 or more and he 
“tives no grade of F for the next 12 semester hours after he is placed on 
o ation, í 

Suspension The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) re- 
ht 9I two grades of F or Z, or both, any time during a probation period 
ij ime students receiving two grades of F or Z, or both, while on probation 


Ll. * Suspended at the time of receipt of the second of these grades); (2) 
Nace 


Ment on probation in 
QUE students); (3) 
h alent for 


two consecutive semesters (or the equivalent for 
receipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the 
part-time students); (4) placement on probation for a third time, 
not the probation periods are consecutive; (5) accumulation of a 
îm; Point index of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
X T2 of the 63rd credit in the student's yq. a 1.9 j —— 
Miu Junior year or upon completion of the 9 sal sg in the student's 

um, or (c) 2.0 or less at any time during the senior year. 
ip Partmen, faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades 
ha Téceived by students who 


fail to meet but come close to meeting the 

lon requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the condi- 
E are not met | 

ho! Honors and < ommendation Lists—The Faculty of the School rec- 


he. Meritorious scholastic achievement by a Dean’s Honors List and a 
N 


3 ; 

hs Commendation List, which 
ate 

Wir * degrees w hose sc 
tme 

| "nts while enrollec 


contain the names of candidates for under- 
'"holastic achievements satisfy all of the following 
1 in an approved engineering curriculum: 

* student must have com 


0 
E Semester with 
ONors 


pleted a minimum of 13 semester hours in 
a quality-point index of 3.5 or higher for the Dean’s 

: 3 r his 
List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or his 


ier for the Dean's 
l 9mmendation List, with no more than one grade of C. 
] E Prade below C may have been received during the qualifying period 
Te ? disciplinary action may have been taken against the student 


Nay, Prades used to compute the quality-point index for eligibility for the 


M nors and Commendation Lists are those used to meet the SEAS 

i F P > > 

IN requirements. A student who receives a grade of 7 during a semester 
e 


Placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List for that se- 
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after the end of the 
nts for the 


earned # 
ties while 


mester unless the J is removed no later than one month 
marking period and the student continues to meet all the requireme 
Dean’s Honors or Commendation List. 

Note: Grades discussed in the paragraphs above include all grades 
George Washington University and through the Consortium universities. 
the student is enrolled at George Washington University. The grades conside 
are for academic courses taken in fulfillment of degree requirements an 
prerequisites for degree requirements, and not for other courses that mày d 
taken (for example, EFL courses numbered 45 and below will not be CO 


sidered for purposes of probation, suspension, Or Dean's List). 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactod 
may be reported by the instructor to the Associate Dean. The Associate ust 
may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in am 
with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to 4 co fof 
the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed iy 
failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction 0 
Associate Dean. 


Graduation Requirements 


See page 223 for general requirements for graduation. 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. to 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by ° jenot: 
study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in resi 


SCHOLARSHIP at 


o" ; ; : ex 
To be eligible for graduation a student must have (a) a quality-point pa eight 
least 2.20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth through rire © r 
semester of the curriculum and (b) a 2.00 overall average for the en 


neering academic program taken at SEAS. 


HONORS «etit 
: «with DIS 
With Distinction—A bachelor's degree may be conferred win . 
tion," at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality" to 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution that applies have com 
engineering program. To be eligible for this honor, a student mus dé degre 
pleted at this institution at least one-half of this work require or al 
* ae 1 
rred with Spec stv” 


Special Honors—A bachelor's degree may be confe vin a 
) ` ; 
eveme follow" 


ors,” at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achi 

dent’s senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under t 

regulations: 
1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approv peginnin’ 

partment chairman representing the major field not later than the 

the senior year. 
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2. The student must 


E meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
"hdidacy IS approved. 

" No student will be awarded Special Honors unless 
at least 3.00 is achieved « 
Ns h 


a quality-point index 
i Ón all work taken at this institution that applies to 


er engineering program 


*. To be eligible for Special Honors 


"ie a student must have completed at this 
"Mitution at least one-half of 


the work required for the degree. 


I 
'"DERGRADI ATE CURRICULA 


ne four-year undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 


"te 
i with parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bachelor of 
ence H s 

e 


"€ (Electrical | ngineering) Students who are deficient in preparation re- 
ten y longer period; those who are admitted with adv anced standing or who 

{summer sessions can complete the requirements in less time. 

* Program of the first fo 
$, is common to 
qw, Principles 
L *s of the 
7 Umanities 


ir semesters (core curriculum), with minor excep- 
all curricula and provides the essential broad base of scien- 
and mathematical techniques necessary for the professional 
last four semesters, together with an appropriate background in 
and social sciences (see below). 

hs minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the de- 
tis ertain options may require more than the minimum. However, stu- 
ùm "Te encouraged to elect additional course work above the required mini- 
n° the extent that their interests and the School's offerings permit. : 
Meets are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Mir ee and Operations Research and Computational Science. Students 
tits i gineering may select options in Geotechnical Civil Engineering; stu- 
Khan; Mechanical Engineering may select options in Computer-oriented 
Anica Cal Engineering and in Energy Resources and Power-oriented Me- 
See. Engineering. Electrical Engineering provides options in Computer 
Port and Premedical I ngineering. RE. 

twa: * guidance of the student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who have 
Ay, “ved English Composition 9 or 10 through their English Composition 


ie, 
fve. : i 
tiit “Ment Test scores or the TWSE (see page 19) or who have not received 


han à college-level calculus course must take the placement examinations 

Nina l ^ mathematics. A student who is deficient in mathematics _ be 

“levy 9 take remedial work. Results on the English placement test determine 
the English course the student will take. 


P in the Humani 


Ne eram in the 
Ny them in 
Ned h 
ty cing 
hy, erst: 
bii 


ties and Social Sciences 


humanities and social sciences for engineering students 
acquiring knowledge which will permit an understanding of the 
umanistic elements of the past and present and an analysis of prob- 
Society today. The ultimate goal is to help the engineer have a bet- 
nding of society and an appreciation of the engineer's role and re- 
les within it. 
| techn: education of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented to- 
NN cal subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences 
"s wir Phasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
Ich broaden the outlook. As a consequence, courses in subjects 


| 
| 
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|| such as accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory languages, & 

| | personnel administration should not be included in the humanities and soc 

| sciences program. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology: 

economics, geography, history, literature, philosophy, political science, 

| chology, and sociology are considered appropriate. it 
Engineering students are required to prepare, with the assistance of the 

| | faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities and social science 

explaining how the program meets the purpose stated above. The student 

| program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be appro" 

| | by both the adviser and Department Chairman. 


Modern Laboratory Facilities and Research Opportunities 


i | Laboratories at the School of Engineering and Applied Science ar 
| | ly updated to keep them in line with current engineering practice. 

| ments in the classroom and laboratory are arranged to supplement eac 
| IM The learning experience is made more meaningful when coup 
| | search activities. Students may involve themselves in the various k 
i | | search activities in progress at SEAS. Research is being conducted in Sl 

| | mechanics, fluid mechanics, thermal sciences, materials science, medich agy 

gineering, computer science, electronics, communications networks, e 

technology, and other areas. 

SEAS provides a wide variety of computing facilities for student and face 
use. Located on the fourth floor of Tompkins Hall, the SEAS Computing ive 
| cility includes an HP 3000 computing system with 12 time-shared inter isk 
| CRT terminals and remote telephone access; 14 Apple microcompute ended 
| based computer systems; a VAX 11-780 computing system, primarily 1 fot 

for color and black and white computer graphics research; and a laboratory 
instruction in microprocessor software and hardware development. mbl 
| ff A wide variety of high-level languages, as well as machine and -—", 
| languages, are supported. The Facility provides technical and operatic gda 
sistance to all users during normal operating hours: 9 a.m.-11:30 p-m- M 
Friday, 12 noon-6 p.m. on weekends. AS Cow 
ü Additional computing facilities, not under the purview of the SE mic 
i | | puting Facility, are available to students and faculty at the Center for varios 
am and Administrative Computing (see page 225) and throughout the 
| | specialized laboratories in SEAS. s 
| | The varied laboratory facilities available to complement class 
es 


| ; and conduct research also include an MTS random-cycle fatigue t ~ 
circulating. 


channel; a water pollution laboratory; an air pollution laboratory; * 


| | scopes, signal generators, digital multimeters, power supplies, 
lated equipment; microprocessor laboratory with f 
(Imsai Z80); digital computer laboratory with modern microcompute 
(6800 Microprocessors); a materials science and engineering laborato 

| electron scanning microscope; a thermal science laboratory; n 
chanical engineering and applied mechanics laboratories. Art tories 

be made for use of special equipment at various government labora 

as the Naval Research Laboratory, the National Bureau of Standar® 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


fraduate Study 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study lead- 

"8 to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 

bye Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degrees of Engineer and Applied 
ntist, 


a! its graduate programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
‘heres to the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under- 
Ming of the individual student by concentration on principles and their 
lication rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized 
^- Each program is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 
On and needs. 
Taduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
E in which the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 
4 al, the student may select courses in other departments of instruction in 
niversity to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available 
$ and areas of concentration is included under each departmental listing in 


, lOgrams of Study and Courses of Instruction" section of this Bulletin 
"inning on page 58. 


USTER DEGREE PROGRAMS 


t Student's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
May be designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
M Program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and 
ban TS thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 


ent the student may elect an optional program without a thesis which 


ie 
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consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses: A 
Master's candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examint 
tion. Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequ 
sites may be required to take more than the minimum semester hours required 
Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study 
determined by any prerequisites established and by the requirements of the d” 
partment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approv 
the student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


Admission 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropri 
Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity te 
productive work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergt 
grades, Graduate Record Examination* scores, and similar data. ined 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be 7 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an Unclassified student ' cies 
being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficie® 
are minimal, he or she may be admitted directly to graduate student status the 
allowed to take a limited number of graduate courses while completing |. 
undergraduate courses in which he or she is deficient. In no case may the "- fo 
graduate deficiency courses thus taken fulfill any part of the requireme 
the Master's degree. f poli 
For additional admissions requirements for the degrees of Master ° inet! 
neering Administration and Master of Science in the Department of scien? 
ing Administration, see pages 175 and 179; for the degree of Master o 
in the Department of Operations Research, see page 198. Candidates for and 
gree of Master of Science in the Department of Electrical Enginee! ments 
Computer Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate requi 
depending upon the area of concentration. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


"T. 

Admission application forms are available from the School of Engineer 
Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonre^ 40 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, ashing! 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, me 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 1 for the fall semester, Decembe 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for -— "m 
summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The appli caduti 
request that each educational institution attended since high school P^. 
send an official transcript of the student's record directly to the has cot 
Engineering Admissions. Although not required, the applicant w x y 
pleted the Graduate Record Examination should request that tbe cision 
sent to the School. The applicant will be notified by mail when 4 ©". d 
admission has been made. English language and other pertinent req 
for international students are outlined on pages 15-18. 7 should d 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. d 


E SEAS: 
(GRE) scores are not required for admission to 


*Graduate Record Examination 
encouraged to submit their test results. 


students who have taken the GRE are 


NGLISH LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATI ADMISSION 


à student's native language 
Slency in English before 
p* Test of English 
“guage 


a decision will be made on his or her admissibility. 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and the American 
Institute of Georgetown University (ALIGU) 
"Orge Washington University. Th 
"arde ` : 


are tests recognized by 
e results of one of these tests must be for- 
d by the institution administering the test. 


tà togram Assignments Based on English Test Scores—Admitted 
“UeVing 
tthe AL] 
“hnical 
"ince. 


students 
à score of 550 or higher on TOEFL or 85 or higher on the usage test 
GU will not have to take any additional English tests to determine the 
Program they will follow at the School of Engineering and Applied 


Intern 


ù ational students who are admitted and whose scores range between 425 
550 


on TOEFL or between 55 and 84 on the usage test of the ALIGU will 
b quired to take the George W 
i “termine the level of 
Mber of 


ashington University English Proficiency Test 
the English course to be taken and the maximum 
tited technical courses that can be taken in any semester. Students ad- 
1 With English requirements should expect to spend more than the normal 


tto ` " i : 

jt of time in completing their studies at the University than do native 
».) Students. 
Mernag: s k =s 

eo rational students who score below 425 on TOEFL or below 55 on the 

i usage test will not t 
Wever, 

V or : 

M the normal technical requirements for admission with outstanding aca- 

1 ad records, 
had. : 

p  Nitted on 


^e admitted to the University in a full degree status. 
international students seeking admission to the School who have met 


but who do not meet the English language requirements, may 


* à provisional admission basis. Such students may enter full ad- 
“NO > 

n Status only when they have successfully completed the level of EFL 30 
ag 17) within one calendar year of the date of registration. 
Ute : 


E. 
kh, ational students tr 


ansferring from an academic institution in the United 
i. Or from 


another English-speaking institution or who have demonstrated 

he, poficiency at those institutions may, at the discretion of the admitting 

ed * admitted without a TOE FL or AI IGI test, but they may be re- 

m * lake either the George Washington University English Proficiency 

tle, "A English composition placement test prior to registration. : 
national students in the United States who are able to schedule the Eng- 
Mficiency Test at George W ashington University may use the results of 

| lieu of the TOEFI or ALIGU usage test. 

h SPER cReprr 

t 

| aj “este hours of Satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 

My? "ust have been e 


li arned in a graduate program at another recognized 
On » 

^ May be 
LN be 


’ accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
1 . : 

ty, Quirements in this School. However, students must, with the approval 
CN Adviser. petition to the appropriate Department chairman for such a 


dep, edits used in obtaining a previous degree may not be used for an- 
Wte at SEAS. 


is not English, the student must demonstrate pro- 
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Registration 
A graduate student may register for classes upon presentation of an offici 
letter of admission or a Student Identification Card from the previous semesttt 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
Concurrent registration in this School and in another institution not & 
ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
Inc.. or another division of this University requires the written permission 
the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work 07 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. The SEAS 
sary forms for requesting concurrent registration are available from the 
Admissions Office. 
Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Cal 
the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


ip 
endar, page 4, and 


Master’s Thesis 

E : av 
andidate must submit an 

e of the b 

juate study | 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree c 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent us 
edge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by grac 
furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, and t0 Ko 
onstrate the ability to communicate the results of the work in writing: va 
a suitable character for which the student has professional responsi ility 


be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant 

of work is completed without faculty supervision. prn 
As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must SU ov 

the thesis area to the appropriate department chairman, on the c 


tained from the School office and approved by the faculty adviser. .. in th 
didate must submit the thesis title to the Dean, on the form availa le Red 
School office, at the beginning of the semester of expected graduation he 
tration in thesis 299—300 entitles the student, during such registration gy 
advice of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is tO 7 for i 
Students may consult their adviser, but they have primary responsibility 
thesis. rt 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate doP 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which ! jfi 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date P y 
the student will be granted an additional semester. If the preparation ti 
thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for an extension qiti 
will be required and the student must reregister for thesis 300 and an (s 
as for a repeated course. The overall time limit for earning the 
pages 32-33) may not be exceeded. suit of 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptabill i 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive eo is 
If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate $ 


committee. 
minated. tio 
! odu? 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and rep" with 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted t re def y 
companying drawings, become the property of the University an and m 


in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are 
available for circulation. 


<2 @& OS et ¢ 
Ree eee 


tional Master’s Program without a Thesis 


Vi i 

„ith the approval of the appropriate department, a student may elect an op- 
“nal Program without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester 
Mrs of 


approved graduate courses, 


ster, Comprehensive Examination 
© Student must pass 
stantial underst 
Pest. This Ex: 
! Who fails 


a Master's Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate 
anding of principles and methods and their use in the area of 
imination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu- 
any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the 
attempt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the appro- 
te Examining Committee. In the event of failure to complete the Exami- 
“On satisfactorily, the student's graduate status terminates, 


ulations 
Mations 


^ regarding REGISTRATION, FEEs, 
“15. 


AND FINANCES are stated on Pages 
Other University regulations, on pages 221-25. 


Tey 
ENDANCE 
d ts may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 


br *PPropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student Accounts. 
5 


may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Students 
Pected to attend eve 


ry meeting of the course in which they are registered, 
P Prepared to carry on the work required. Students may be dropped from 
lrse for undue absence. 
"URsiup 
ys re indicated as A, 


Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 
4 edit (for satisfactory thesis completion); J, Incomplete; ZP, Progress; 
Auth 


kp rized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal, or failure 
k e final examination. 


ipts who receive two grades of F or Z, or both, or three grades below B 
" E 
| 


k ted from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will 
n "admitted to graduate study. 

h. Option of the instructor, 
Ik "5 beyond the 
N “nd if the instr 


the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, 
student's control, is unable to complete the work of the 
ictor is informed of and approves such reasons before 
Ri; When grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the stu- 
Ih "or performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
In Y failure to complete the work of a course which is not satisfac- 
Ù Plained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 
iy .Braded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented, the instruc- 
My Mitiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of / 
My,” on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 
My =t a much briefer period within which the uncompleted work must 
WUP. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by the student's reregistering 
None here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is 
*d within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 
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A student may not repeat for credit a course in which the student has received 
a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the department conce 3 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course for cred! 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriat hairmaf 

Pass-No Pass Grading System SEAS students may take SEAS courses W 
but credit for such courses cannot 


e department € 


der the pass/no pass grading system, 
toward any degree program in SEAS. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
Thesis—In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable thesis, à student ms) 
graduate with either: 

1. 24 credit hours of B or better with no more than two grade 
which only one F is permitted; or ó 
2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 24 credit hours with 

more than two grades below B of which only one F is permitted. 


s below Bo 


Nonthesis Option—A student may graduate with either: 


po 
1. 33 credit hours of B or better with no more than two grades below 


which only one F is permitted; or T 
2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 33 credit hours v 
more than two grades below B of which only one F is permitted. " 


f the QU 
o nome 


Quality-point Index—Scholastic standing is computed in terms 
point index obtained by dividing the number of quality points by 
semester hours for which the student registered. B 40 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, 4.00 points; © h the 
points; C, 2.00 points; F, no points, for each semester hour for whi i 
student registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered in d gi 
the index, except that courses marked / will be considered when à form ered! 
is recorded. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not const of 
computing the quality-point index, with the exception of courses taken 


the Consortium universities. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


in residence on the 
t Chairman: do * 
Failure "7 sopt 


All work for the degree must be done 
when special permission is granted by the Departmen 
dent must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. 
breaks the student's registration, and the student must apply for pco "m 
the Master's degree program under whatever conditions and regula 

effect at that time. 


thre 


TIME LIMITS of 
llowed a maximum ror 


A full-time student in the Master's program is à | 8 
calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English P date o 
Language courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the od 
student’s first graduate-student status registration in prerequisite ot sien 
courses. A part-time student in the Master's program is allowed » t regit 
five calendar years. The time limit does not include any perio 


Vhs ey as 
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San unclassified student before admission to graduate student status, nor does 
""hcompass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
Ill have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 


15 under conditions specified by the Department Chairman and approved by 
Dean 


NOFESSIONA L DEGREE PROGRAM 


le Schoo! of Engineering and Applied Science has established the Professional 
program to provide an educational program for those students who are 
“ested in pursuing course work beyond the Master’s degree, with emphasis 
{plied subject material rather than on basic research. 

,ecessful completion of the Professional degree program leads to the degree 
‘Engineer or degree of Applied Scientist. 

44 the Professional degree program, the School adheres to the educational 
t Phy of increasing the knowledge and understanding of the individual by 
k tntration on principles and their application. This approach should provide 
witdents with a technical flexibility to enable them to adapt successfully to 
Y y changing technology. Each program is individually planned according 
uw Student's background and needs and is subject to departmental require- 


The Professional degree program has been designed to satisfy the needs of 
"wt and government for highly trained and educated technical personnel in 
E. £ i gn} 
tering and applied science. 


, Siona] Degree Study Programs 


degree program provides graduate study in those fields of 
applied science in which the School has adequate facilities and 
Upon approval, the student may select courses in other departments 
truction in the University to serve specific needs or objectives. 
LN Student's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
n E designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
hj. "Bram Consists of 30 semester hours of approved graduate courses be- 
Wy Master's degree. Students whose graduate study does not include neces- 


“requisites may be required to take more than the minimum semester 
"quired. 


E- 
Xt lon to graduate study toward the Professional degree requires an appro- 
M aster’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 


Miane Work in the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, 
PPropriate. professional experience > 


REMENTs 
i ginee, 

Em" 
Ws 


~ 
dey, *nt of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science requires candidates for the Pro- 
E degree Program to have had two years of professional experience after having received the 


To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must 
asters degree and a bachelor's degree in an area of engineering. 
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2. Applied Scientist—To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, 9" 
a bachelor's degree in either engineering, mathem@ 
or natural science; and a Master’s degree in either engineering, natural scie A 
mathematics, or administration. Applicants having an equivalent quantitat 
background may be considered as special cases by the respective departm 
Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the minimus 
does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, $ 


applicant must possess 


higher admission standards. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engines 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonrefun 103; 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room " 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, ashing ; 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for 
spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for the se 
summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The applicant 

h educational institution attended since high school graduation ý 


Manage! 
when 4 oe 
pertinent 


request eac 
send an official transcript of the student's record directly to the 
Engineering Admissions. The applicant will be notified by mail 
cision on admission has been made. English language and other 
quirements for international students are on pages 15-18. y 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission show 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


d? 


TRANSFER CREDIT : 
(with grades of A or B) bey? the 


Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit receding 
Master’s program, which must have been earned in the five years p whe? 
start of study toward the Professional degree, may be accepted in tra 
applicable to satisfy Professional degree requirements in this Schoo!. ‘ate 
students must, with the approval of their adviser, petition the approP™ revi" 
partment Chairman for such a transfer. Credit used in obtaining 4 
degree may not be used as transfer credit. 


Program of Study 

Upon admission, the student is assigned an adviser. Progra n v 
established prerequisites and the requirements of the department i n deg” 
student wishes to study. The program of studies for each Profess priate P" 
candidate must be approved by the student's adviser and the apP 


aed bY 
ined 
ms are deter ie 


yi 


partment Chairman. be red 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may ified st 
g jassi? t 


ourses as an ne no 


to take prescribed undergraduate and graduate c tus. 10 P9. gl 
, atus. ein 
jate st profe? 


dent before being admitted to Professional degree candic 


may courses thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the K 
degree. ‘ to undc of 

Each individual department may require the degree candidate oble™ j, 
and defend the results of a technical design project, development amy 


the preparation of a comprehensive technical report to 
date's ability to make independent use of the knowledge à? 


e246 
Se es 
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tought acc 


juired and developed by graduate study. When applicable, the stu- | | | 
"lt will be informed of this requirement by the faculty adviser at the time the I| 
Ment's program is being formulated i l | 
M no case, however, will this project be more than 6 credit hours out of a | 
Mimum of 30 credit hours 


“holarship 


" Student studying for the Professional degree may receive more than two | 
w grades below B. If more than two course grades below B are received, ! | 
] Yis terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve 

"al quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


| 
te Limits 
i . 
jilll-time student in the Professional degree program is allowed a maximum 
hy. calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the 
M graduate student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
"Ime student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years, 
Ww Me limit does not include any period of registration as an unclassified 


kt before admission to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any | 
ied Period spent on approved leave of absence. Upon expiration of leave | 
w "Ce, readmission is required under the conditions and requirements in | | 
M 1 the time of the student's readmission. 
i “ents | 

aVe th 


eir graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
"der conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


“lationship with the Doctoral Program 


dates for the D.Sc. degree or Professional degree who are in good aca- 


i, anding may, with the approval of the faculty adviser and department 
Em ân, transfer from One degree program to the other, if they meet necessary 
“ations and requirements as specified by the appropriate department. 


who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time | 


T ace and Continuous Study 


DN for the degree must be done in residence on the campus except when l | 

iy „Permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The ww must | 

Ne, * “ontinuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so breaks the 

Ne Fegistration, and the student must apply for even to the Pro- 

Mm "Bree program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 
at time. 


T 
1 ORAL DEGREE PROGRAM | 


Nan! of E ed Science offe rogram of advanced | 

MP ngineering and Applied Science offers a prog f | 
Mieg, earch leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program 

b to those fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipline 
MN “tablished and for which the Univ ersity has or can arrange adequate 


doc m a "ros 
iig oral Program is designed to prepare the student for a career of crea- 
tia ship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge 
à of ince in the performance of research. It requires study of interrelated 
E. 


aming as well as original research in the field of central interest. 
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The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first- -made Uf 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which supports the general area 0 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The $ j 
—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in a special fel? 
and the presentation of such research findings in a w ritten dissertation—eul™ 
nates in the final examination. 


Admission to Doctoral Study 


r . à ^ as n : to 

A satisfactory Master's degree from an accredited institution 1s required, 

gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative 5" min 
the 


ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often 
set higher admission standards. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School o 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with a nonrefu 103 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room o 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washing iy 
D.C. 20052. The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should Es 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the SP t's 
semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the app" li- 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. e fot’ 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) tO be it 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient time t0 } tion 
assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the above apP 
deadlines as possible. ited 
The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be sub. ed 
from two faculty members of the institution from which the student "T. 
the Master's degree; one of these, if possible, should be from the Maste gn 
viser. The letters should be addressed to the appropriate department "m 
English language and other pertinent requirements for international s 
are given on pages 15-18. 


f Engineer 


Language Requirement „fro 
The importance of scientific and technical contributions originating, iy ? 


ility ; 
foreign countries is emphasized. Some areas of study demand the c ind 
h situatio / gh’ 


reading appropriate literature in a foreign language. In suc f 
: x $22 : ledge 0 
vidual departments have the option of requiring a reading know 
language. 


Tool Requirement 


ire 
ri , QM requi 

In addition to the language requirement, an examination in a tool pant 

(e.g., computer programming) may be established by the various 


Study for the Qualifying Examination inter? 
Upon admission to the first stage of the program, i.e., study . WIL 
fields culminating in the qualifying examination, the student is ass 
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ity adviser who directs his studies.* The adviser approves appropriate fields 
. Study to insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to support research 

€ central field of interest, gives advice concerning the scope and content of 
leds of study, and guides preparation for the qualifying examination. Pro- 
ams of study are normally structured to include a major field of study and 
"© minor or supporting fields. 


A minimum of 30 seme 


" ster hours of credit in a formal program at the grad- 
te Je 


Vel beyond Master's study is required. In many cases, particularly when 
N Sudent undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than that in which 
Sudent obtained the Master's degree, the program of studies exceeds 30 
“ster hours, 
| tudents admitte 
, ume study on 
Ister for 
tept the s 


d to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
campus. In general, the adviser will require the student to 


a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
ummer sessions. 


l 
ster of Credit 


K to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
Man B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 

‘may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 
pnt lo the approval of the student's adviser and the Department Chairman. 
t earned in courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
Wy Setora Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 
at transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 


1; quire th 
% Me before admission. Credit for courses taken for a previous degree may 


transferred, 
" Qualifying Examination? 


w Purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 


rT ; 
t und and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral re- 
Wia 0 the central field. Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or 


tie, are scheduled over a period of several days. They are conducted only 
N * fall and spring semesters on dates established by the departments 
À ine, dministered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the 
à S to the Dean through the appropriate department chairman, the stu- 
Ny ’dmitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then begins specialized 
3 or ; esearch under the supervision of a designated member of the fac- 
“the, 'n special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist who is not a 
3! the faculty, 

Nap alitying examination is the principal means used to determine the 
Mong vility to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to enter 
hin Stage of the program. 

j discretion of the committee which prepared the examination, the doc- 
M. t may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy in the 


w ne depart , 
Ne Prams ents, instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee may be appointed to 
NUS » direct study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the faculty adviser. 

e 


"l5 may administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to completion of the study 
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ifying examination. In general, the enti? 


event of failure in any part of the qual i 
the student in order to qualify 


qualifying examination must be retaken by 


candidacy. 


Scholarship 


To be admitted to the qualifying examin 
an overall quality-point average of 3.20 (qu 
lows: A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 points; C, 2.00 points; and F, no points). No t 
toral student may receive more than two course grades below B. If the stude? 
does receive more than two course grades below B, the graduate study is te ; 
and further enrollment is prohibited. Courses in which the student eam 
ster-hour requirement for" 


„ust achiev? 


ation, the doctoral student n 
d as fol- 


ality points are compute 


nated 
grades below B are not included in the total seme 
degree. Students who receive any grade below B are required to consult ible 


their adviser for a review of their program of study and discussion of 


changes therein. 


Research, Dissertation, Final Examination 


à , | : ' uest 
The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science re et 
the stv 


as Director of Research, the member of the faculty under whom 

wishes to conduct research. The faculty member may accept or reject sue ir 
quest. The research area is approved by the Director. Throughout the rem il 
der of the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation research di wit? 
under the Director. However, the student is not precluded from consu tin a 
other members of the faculty, as may be required, on an informal asi, 
may be encouraged to do so by the Director of Research. A committee 9 will 
faculty consisting of three members including the Director as chair? s 
advise in the final preparation of the dissertation. The Department meat? 
appoints such a committee on the recommendation of the Director of ó 
Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hour 
page 211 for minimum hour-loads for doctoral students. 


THE DISSERTATION hol 
a c 0! 
riginal $ 
orm orig resp” 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perf lely 
s sole 


research and to present and interpret the results. The student is 
sible for the content of the dissertation. 

The aim of the student in this stage of candidacy i 
dissertation which embodies the results of an extended origina ‘fic af 
includes material deemed worthy of publication in recognized scient! esul 
gineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to publish the 4nd ? 
the research as soon as possible after the student receives the degra iyen " 
submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must ; í aet 
the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summe versity ^ 
oped, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington v 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science deg ete oF 

The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five comp is 
ies of the dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) © is incl. 
tation no later than the date specified in the calendar. The abstract ^. «ig y 
in the announcement of the examination and is repro Un! 


p". 
n 

the productio" pid 
r | study dw 


duced by 
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jofilms, Inc. One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, 


li 


Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
~ the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
ly Microfilms, Inc., are available at the School office. The successful candi- 
"t for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 
x T à part of the expense of printing the abstract of the dissertation, and for 

asic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
Mns, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and 


S deposited in the University Library, where bound copies are available for 
4l . ; d 
tulation, 


a 
FINAL EXAMINATION 


pon acceptance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
id two other faculty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
8 its final preparation, the candidate is presented for the final examination. 
Mal examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
Snstrate a mastery of the special fields of study and of the materials and 
"iques used in the research The committee of examiners will consist of not 
An five members, three of whom must be full-time faculty members. 
3 Committee may include qualified experts brought to the University espe- 
nl to participate in the examination. The Director of Research Serves as 
ate for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the examining com- 
w Oof the high quality and Originality of the candidate's contribution to 
i, edge as well as the mastery of the scholarship and research techniques 
be oe lt: the committee of examiners recommends the candidate for the de- 
i Doctor of Science. The final examination is conducted only during the 
Spring semesters. The candidate should consult with the appropriate 
Ment chairman as to possible dates for the examination. 


ene and Continuous Study 


de Work for the degree must be done in residence on the campus, ex- 
M. C2 special permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The 
UN Must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do 
N stud the registration, and the student must apply for readmission to doc- 
Iu, 7 under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. 
iN 0 capacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be granted a 
Veg Pence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will require spe- 
hy, est to and approval of the appropriate department chairman. During 
ty leave of absence, the student must maintain continuous enroll- 
"yj, © time period for completion of all requirements for the degree will 
ly à ed on the basis of the approved leave of absence. | 

ino al. one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
GUN n for the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination must 
ON eted within five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree 
Ya ust be completed within seven years. After admission the student 
ud for the qualifying examination whenever the student feels properly 
Em minimum of two years of full-time study and research should be 


in Meeting the requirements for the degree. 


Special Programs 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 
STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY 


The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, 39 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 1$ 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research through close coopers 
tion of research workers from different fields. The Institute deals principal 
with the study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation, in OF r 
establish principles for the rational design of metal alloys of superior fatigo? 
performance on the one hand, and to develop advanced methods of fatig 
design and reliability on the other. Because of the large volume, past an 
rent, of straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens in industrial, gover 
ment, and university laboratories, no testing of this type is generally con ue 
by the Institute. However, results of such tests appearing in publications 
reports are carefully scrutinized for their significance in terms of the pu Inst 
of the Institute. In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the " 
tute provides specialized training for graduate students. fot 
The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies ui 
mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and industria 


and development laboratories, 
INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
d deve 
4x 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines an 
new analytical management techniques required to keep pace with an € ative 
panding technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for inno” li 
graduate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities am demi? 
service under diversified sources of external support. The principal y "m 
fields directly involved are operations research, mathematics, statistics: 
ics, and the computer sciences. nil 

The programs of the Institute are concerned with important education " 
public-service needs for conservation of national resources. Such P 
require full-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in we te per’ 
sible only at universities. Through its Program in Logistics, the Instit if 
forms research leading to the development of a science of logistics miss ™ 
principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil for qu 
national defense efforts. Other programs involve optimization, reliability» 
ing, forecasting, and cost benefit analyses. | scho? 

Participation by faculty members and graduate students from al íi ob 
in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplin suf 
jectives of the Institute. Qualified graduate students may obtain ffo ord! 
port through research assistantships, with thesis and dissertation CO on w 
narily being the major work responsibilities. Reliance is also plac pributio" 
research specialists, and there are special provisions for substantial rere yi 
from distinguished visitors from government, private industry, an 
versities, 

The Institute disseminates its results through semina 
and a special series of monographs. All research is unc 


40 


A fe 
rs, colloquia, - 
lassified. 


CERE utt s 
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NSTITUTE FOR RELIABILITY AND RISK ANALYSIS 


The Objective of the Institute for Reliability 


ric and applied research 
Timework of a 
“ipation by and 
sts from 


and Risk Analysis is to promote 
in reliability theory and risk analysis within the 
university environment, In the pursuit of this objective, par- 
interaction among faculty members, visiting professors, sci- 
government and industry, and graduate students is sought. 

Qualified graduate students may be Supported through research assistant- 
"ips; their major work efforts consist of research toward the dissertation. 

The Institute sponsors seminars for the general public and the university 


Immunity and publishes technical papers and other reports to disseminate 
arch results, 


MERNAT IONAL WATER RESOURCES INSTITUTE 


i . International Water 
"hei 


Resources Institute was created to foster a multi- 
x Plinary approach to 


the planning, development, and operation of water 


solutions to water resources problems on both the 
and international levels. 


_Ources systems and the 
iona] 


1 * Institute emphasizes basic and applied research, technical development, 
Mer of knowledge, professional and scientific services, and special educa- 
Ne ps ~ ` 

l needs within the University and abroad. 


` e Institute supplies information to various government agencies and pri- 
~ Oncerns nationally and internationally and conducts seminars. It thus 
pes an international flow of knowledge of water resources problems and 
Possible solutions. 


ITUTE FOR INFORMATION SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
P Institute for 
~Ctrical En 


a 


Information Science and Technology, of the Department 
gineering and Computer Science, operates as a multi-disci- 
i," esearch organization, with its foundation in the field of science and 
petting It brings together the strength of disciplines from oom m 
ich al Sciences and the social sciences, including law, education, government; 
Ns 8y, political science, engineering, mathematics, geography, and others, 
"bri lo understand human-machine interactions. and to understand ap- 
1 , for effective information systems for the future. The In- 
\ Operates with a core staff and relies on faculty and research contributors 
‘ny Ere Washington University, as w ell as a ims renee i Fond uim 
Me Ament, industry, and academe. Visiting scholars and fellows from 


% Ment and industry fill important research positions while pursuing ad- 
Studies. 
, le 


li : aer Ton sh at 
A 'Stitute is organized to conduct interdisciplinary educational and train- 
M rams by 


th integrating mid-level scientists and managers into Institute 
Kar Programs in order to provide them with greater insight into the latest 


Mi, ndings in the field of information science and technology. There is 

"tnit, (6 mix of permanent and adjunct staff: government, industry, and 

Mo, PA staff: practitioners and researchers; senior researchers and students— 

ti y lization of the spectrum of skills and roles that can be brought to 

yh € field of information science. 

lar stitute f 
lons. 


'or Information Science and Technology produces research 
Brant and contract reports, and scholarly papers; systems designs 
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and developmental demonstrations; continuing education programs, seminal 
and conferences; and trained staff and alumni. 


THE GWU/NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 


in cooperation with the National Aerona 
has a full-resident gf? 


approximate 


George Washington University, uti 
and Space Administration's Langley Research Center, 
uate engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., 
200 miles south of Washington, D.C. 

The program is open to qualified NASA employees and area residents 
Courses may also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval © A 
instructor. Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semest? 
hours of approved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 


Courses in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineer " 
the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA 
uti 


ley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are 


whenever feasible. + nce 
The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of — 
and Doctor of Science (by special permission of the appropriate depart ‘os, 
chairman) and to the Professional degree of Engineer in the fields of acoust 
aeronautics, environmental modeling (M.S. degree only), fluid mechanics, n 
thermal sciences, solid mechanics and materials engineering, structures an and 
namics, electrical engineering and computer science (M.S. degree on y^ 
engineering administration (M.E.A. only). L 
Information regarding this program may be obtained from Professor Jobe è 
Whitesides, Jr, GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 169, NASA-Langle) 
search Center, Hampton, Virginia 23365. 


The GWU/NASA-Langley Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 


Sciences (JIAFS) gf 
The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was established in i 
through the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics and Space A ity 
tration's Langley Research Center and the George Washington AES prt 
School of Engineering and Appiied Science. The objective of the JIA s 
gram is to meet the nation's ever-increasing needs in the advance. ck 
science, engineering, and technology and to prepare qualified students ich Ë 
reers in research, development, design, and teaching. The Institute, usi to 
located at the Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, is ics, ? 
the advanced training of students and professional engineers in acoust ami 
nautics, environmental modeling, materials science, structures an ar? 
and other relevant areas, and serves to provide a center for advanced xeha 
by bringing together researchers and scholars from these fields for " yide tbe 
of ideas and findings. It is also the purpose of the Institute tO h 
necessary facilities for qualified researchers and scholars who want 
in research work in these areas. bl 

The organization of the Institute consists of a director, Frank Hot jeb 
Scientist, NASA-Langley Research Center, and a co-director, 77. ing 
witz. Dean of the George Washington University’s School © ngine 
Applied Science. mbin? i 

The education and research opportunities offered in the program CO e sion? 

: ppo rofes 

academic resources of George Washington University an P 
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"Search assets and facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center. These 
portunities also enable students to involve themselves in research projects 
at excite their interest and permit them to associate with prominent visiting 
lembers who are working on related problems. Most of the faculty and 
“ASA scientists conduct research, and students take part in the intimate asso- 
tion of research and instruction from the day of their arrival. It is believed 
ait the experience of the students during their stay at NASA-Langley Research 
"nter will be highly rewarding and beneficial. 
© current education and research programs are the following: 

Ga Coustic s Program 
.© noise and with 
a Space vehicles, 


This program is concerned with the problems of allevi- 

1 providing a technical base for design of acceptable aircraft 

noise resistant structures, and ground transportation systems. 

» |S Of research interest include boundary-layer noise, duct acoustics, jet noise, 

ng cat problems in acoustics, structural response to noise, and mechanical 
acoustical coupling problems 

Aeronautics Program 


|! This program deals with advanced flight concepts of 
Tlous types of 


aircraft, including areas of performance, flight dynamics, in- 
‘mentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems analysis. Specif- 
ta Arch areas currently being investigated include aerodynamic analysis of 
" gineuted wings, theoretical fluid mechanics, performance, stability and con- 
TN aircraft, wind tunnel and flight testing of aircraft, airfoil aerodynamics, 
hai" characteristics of aircraft, and experimental evaluation of aircraft 
, M8 characteristics. 

Structure $ 
, Sic under 
i tures, 


and Dynamics Program—This program is designed to provide 
standing and working knowledge of some key areas pertinent to 
in. solid mechanics, and dynamics technology including computer-aided 
k a °Ptimum design of aircraft and of aerospace and other structures; and 
"amic and aeroelastic response of large and complex structures. Em- 


E" Will be placed not only on these individual areas but also on their inter- 
‘nd interaction. 


Ny; DI. ^ ° 
tm, onmental Modeling Program—This program is aimed at develop- 
âthematical ; 


nodels of various aspects of atmospheric energy and mass 
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transport and in applying these models both to the prediction of pollutant dis 
me 


tribution and transport and to the interpretation of satellite and aircraft eat 
urements. Because of the complexity of the earth-atmosphere system, simplified 
models are necessary to understand the effects of pollutants on the energy 9" 
ance, the atmospheric circulation, and the chemistry of the system. 
Materials Science Program -This program is concerned with analytic and 
experimental verification of processes which degrade mechanical properti 
of advanced composites; analysis of corrosion and stress-corrosion of material 
in environments encountered by aerospace vehicles; analysis of creep and cycli 
creep materials, based on both deterministic models and multiparameter regres 
sion; and prediction of mechanical properties of engineering materials in term? 
of composition, processing conditions, and service history. AS 
Participating in these programs are Graduate Student Research Scholar 
sistants, faculty from George Washington University, scientists and engine? 
from NASA-Langley, and visiting scientists and engineers. w 
A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualified , 
dents seeking an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and researc 


ing to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the fiel id 
Acoustics, Aeronautics, Environmental Modeling, Materials Science, ane © 4. 
Assistal 


tures and Dynamics. Applicants who are awarded Research Scholar 7 de 
ships will receive stipends of up to $10,000 a year for a Master of Science 
gree and $11,000 a year for the Doctor of Science degree. Applications 
JIAFS brochure, and additional information may be obtained from profer, 
John L. Whitesides, JIAFS—George Washington University, Mail Stop 
NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, Virginia 23665. 


HONORS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


An Honors Research Program has been established at the 
neering and Applied Science. Students who earn a grade point 
or above, or who are admitted with a combined SAT score of 1250 and rg The 
in the upper 10% of their high school class, are invited to participate ifte 
Program has been created to recognize and reward the academica 
student with the opportunity to obtain à broad and enriched profession? 


School of pur 
average g ed 


cation in engineering. 

Students who are admitted into the Program are assigned to d op 
neering faculty for academic advising and guidance. They are afforde expe™ 
tunities to participate in a number of specially designed laboratory s uel 
ments in the various engineering disciplines and a series of seminars east an 
by well-known engineers and scientists. They will be permitte bof up tof 
advanced-level engineering program and have an opportunity to eam c T. 
credits in lieu of technical electives. A notation on the student's tran 
participation in the Program can be made. contact D 

Qualified students interested in applying for the Program should * is o tah? 
Honors Research Chairman of the department in which the researe 


place. 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 


Cooperative education is a process of education that formally loye! v^ 
student's academic study with work experience in cooperating emp ollege * 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods o 


gi 
elected 9. 
" p 
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riods of experience in appropriate fields of 
Xperience periods are considered an integral part of the student's educa- 
ta Cooperative education students in a work assignment period are consid- 
Sa full-time students for Purposes of housing, campus privileges, and eligi- 
Mty for financial aid. They are not considered as full-time students for Vet- 
"uns Administration Benefits or visa purposes. Through the interaction of 
"—-— and work experiences, the student enhances academic knowledge, 
nal development, and professional preparation. The teaching faculty, the 


employing supervisors share in the educational 
^* cooperative student 


industry and government, 


Urdin. 
prdinators, and the process 


antages of Cooperative Education 


Combines Theory l 


and Practice—By coordinating the work experience in 
“trial and governmental organizations with the campus education program, 


n4 and practice are closely integrated, and students find greater relevance 
ir 
à 


Studies. As a result of this alternation between academic and industrial 
ygonments, the student tends to understand the role and meaning of each 
nme 


nt, with a deeper appreciation for each. 


ats Finance E The student's earnings will 

ute substantially to financing his own education and living expenses, lead- 
Lo Independence and contributing 
ce, Working experience usually 
| * Student progresses through the 
"ludent 


de 


ducational and Living I xpenses- 


significantly to self-esteem and con- 
increases in difficulty and responsibility 
academic curriculum, and the salary of 
Increases accordingly. 

Ves as a Bridge to the Future 
hy quüdents to the world of work 
M “ir future life work. The 
wi Open to them, 
now about the 


Cooperative education helps markedly to 
Most students are genuinely concerned 
y want to know more about the range of occu- 
ind the potentials and limitations of these fields. They 
tatiy qualifications demanded and their own these. T hrough 
Maii education programs, students have opportunities for exploring their 
liom: in connection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
hu, "ation and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
n in a number of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
h 2 aptitudes more fully than is normally possible on campus. 
by es Motivation to Achi ve- 


Vy, Stud 


The coordination of work and study in- 
*nt motivation. 


. As students see connections between jobs they hold 
No ings they are learning in school, greater interest in academic work 
P bog uring the work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 


"Mei b Work habits because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
ly» the employer. 

coc 
^ -s Human Re lationships 


b in «then Because the work experiences involve the 
CN Telations with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
B Success in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
hy, Ost perative education develop deeper understanding 
r skills in human relations. 


‘lopment of Maturity—For many students the work experi- 


O an increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
on their own judgments, and a corresponding development 


n addition, the student's role as a team member in a real and pro- 
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ductive working environment inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose whic 
is often delayed for the traditional college graduate. 
Responsibilities of the Cooperative Student 
nals in the fel 


The cooperative student working in association with the professio 
must adopt professional standards of conduct. Such a student is also & re 

sentative of the George Washington University School of Engineering b 
Applied Science. After each work period the student prepares a report e ^ 
ing the duties and responsibilities at work, and the supervisor sends an appr of 
of the student’s work performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinat 


These reports are reviewed with the student. the 
udent, ^ 


nsi ili 


the 
d d 


The cooperative program is a three-way partnership among the st 
employer, and George Washington University. The student's respo 
extend equally to each of the other two members of the partnership, an 
partnership cannot be altered during the program without the knowle 


consent of all. 

The cooperative student must 
for each semester the student 
Failure to do so breaks the student's regis 
for readmission to the undergraduate degree progr 
tions and regulations are in effect at that time. 


maintain continuous enrollment in the jun 


is away from the School on à work Pig 
tration, and the student mus M 
am under whatever 


n Cooperative Education Programs 


Why Employers Participate i 
found that cooperative StU 


Industry and government agencies have 


valuable employees. Generally speaking, they are 
more than a day $ w urce of 


dents 


people who, stimulated by a definite goal, return 

day’s pay. Graduates of the cooperative program represent à good he 

well-trained manpower. The training period provides an opportunity 5 Em 

employer to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employ” j 
‘ heir effort to ay em 


ployers feel that this program is an important part of t 
qualified employees. At the same time, the student is 
ployer in terms of future plans and interests. About half of the coa ploye" 
graduates establish such mutually beneficial relationships with their estati” 
that they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with a $ 
head start in their careers. er 8 

It is emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the employ, me 
ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and ar ive 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as à long?" the 
ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the Universi” ys * 
ployer is engaged in à joint effort to develop young talent more fully» just 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization O 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


able to evaluate " 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students entering the program must b 
must have completed at least two semesters of 
prior to their first full-time work assignment. To rem 
student must maintain a passing average and perform s$ 
employer. 


y 
e in good academic standing aric ad 
e college-level acade 
ain in the pe 
atisfacto™ 
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ring Accommodations 


A 
Tangements will be made 


for students in the cooperative program to retain 
|, dormitory 


and dining privileges at the University, if they so desire, during 
Work periods. During this time, they will also retain full student privileges 


M h access to all University facilities. Faculty will be available for 
"lation by 


ave 


con- 
appointment 


Von. c 
k-Study Schedules 


‘this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the various employ- 
yin Washington and other areas. Since each employer operates differently, 
ceal schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfactory to the student, 
*employer, and the School. 
g nerally, after the student has successfully completed the first year of 
my a Schedule is arranged with the employer. Many employers will require 
Student to work during the summer immediately following the freshman 
w he student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working again 
k 8 the second summer. Beginning with the third year, students alternate be- 
m *mployer and classroom each semester for the next two years, returning 
n for the fifth and final year. An alternate method is to work a 


year and then return to school. 
“ranged on 


^ sg Classroo; 
; “ademic Schedules for transfer students 


f an individual basis according to the number of credit hours 
fe £ 
Tred and the emplover's requirements 
n Aig 
" 
Y t the I ultion 


\id Program offered by certain employers, up to 50 per- 


x the Cost of tuition textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) 


é `va » the r "rafivo > i 
F &ranted. If tuition assistance is received, the cooperative student will 
Mp; “Stee to serve as an employee after graduation for a period to be 
ly ned by regulations in effect at that time. As a civil service employee, the 
te dent js eligible for many ral benefits, including annual leave, sick 
Paid holidays health benefits, and life insurance. 
“ations 
Mica 
j, al ae ntan hoa 
lida for the Cooperative Education Program from registered or trans 


qa «e 1 
he nts should be submitted at 
1 

D 


ten weeks prior to the beginning 
» fon Work period, It is recommended, however, that on sub- 
Mion t months in advance of the work period. Transfer students w ho meet 
Neste, “quirements may apply for a work andis during the summer 
1 Just prior to their registration at this 1 niversity. 


Ene. mi 
MeRADUAT E 3:2 DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAMS COMBINING 
E. ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


k “Do, T 
hh, Ol of En 


least 


à gineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
^ $ Liberal Arts/ Eng 


$ Institutions: 


OWie State C ollege, Bowie, Md. 


*Stnut Hill College, Phila 
torgi 


neering with the following accredited four-year 


delphia, Pa. 
an Court College, I akewood, N.J. 
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Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Mansfield State College, Mansfield, Pa. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

St. Joseph's College, Hartford, Conn. 

St. Mary's College, St. Mary's City, Md. 

St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkhill, N.Y. 


Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Va. tion 
math, and science educa? 


These programs combine à basic liberal arts, sive 
and comprene 


with a professional education in engineering in à unique 
learning experience. 
Three:two dual-degree students initi 
above institutions and pursue a three-year progr 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which help the studen c 
velop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication “joy 
After successful completion of the first phase of study, students then - 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of Engineering mi 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may specialize 5e 
of the following areas of engineering, which are offered in George 
ton University's regular four-year programs: 
1. Civil Engineering or the following option: Geotechnica 
2. Electrical Engineering or the following options: Computer Scien 


e 
at one of th 


ally enroll in the program 
ocial scienc 


am covering S 


humanities, 


| civit Engin 
co 


medical Engineering. 

3. Mechanical Engineering or the following 
Mechanical Engineering, Energy Resources and 
Engineering. 

4. Operations Research and Computational Science. Ger 

Upon successful completion of the two-year engineering program at os? 
Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaureate dee ort? 
B.S. or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering bi ter jnt 
Washington University. At this point the student may choose 19 o uper P 
engineering practice, continue studies for advanced degrees, OF enter 9 
fessional areas, such as law, medicine, or teaching. ve Educ" 

Dual-degree students are also eligible to apply for the Cooperatt mai 
tion in Engineering Program at George W ashington University (see Pomp 
The student transferring to George Washington University wil av ave i 
the equivalent of two years of e ó 
option of working during the summer 
ing for a full eight months prior to starting cl 
ested in applying for cooperative education at George Wa: 
should submit the appropriate application forms one year prior x p” 
fer. 

While at Hampton Institute, 
Summer Training Program. In this progr 
period during the summer at the Joint 
Sciences at the National Aeronautics 
Langley Research Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valuable W icadertie off 
in a first-rate laboratory while earning funds for the following "desire ! d 
This program may be made available to some pre-freshmen 
upon graduation from secondary school. 


opted 
„orient 
options: Computer oy ici 
Power-oriented 


dual-degree students may p? 
am students may wor 

h .ancemen $ 
Institute for Advance s (Na 
and Space Administrati expe 
k 
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For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the Ad- 
Ussions Office of the institutions listed above or Manager, Engineering Ad- 
sions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington Uni- 
"sity, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)676-6158. 


CONTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Today most engineers and their employers are well aware of the rapid ad- 
Ances of knowledge in science and technology. The inability to understand 
a to make timely applications of new technologies can mean both personal 
Corporate failure. To prevent this potential obsolescence, engineers must 


ve themselves in a continuing program of technical reading and organized 
“Ming, 


ivo] 


ite School of Engineering and Applied Science meets this need with a com- 
ensive Program of noncredit courses. The program's objective is to in- 


h 


Vac 

“ase the competence of practicing engineers rather than to grant further aca- 

MIC degrees. Staff reorganizations require many engineers to change their 
Claltie , 


$ or to take on additional duties within their present jobs. Continuing 
me ering education can provide the education and skills the engineer needs to 
N ‘tively make these changes. Continuing engineering education also aids in 

d z 7 " : 


haing for promotions and in maintaining certification in certain professional 
“ds, 


gram will present about 500 noncredit courses this year. About half 
Y bu ast for five days (30 classroom hours), while others are for two, three, 
Noe days. Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 
i. * Week for 8 to 12 weeks), or on Saturday morning. Presentation of 
"vd is Often 

aiiscipline 


augmented by workshops to give registrants practice in the spe- 
3 All courses stress practical applications. Students from all over 
_ on and from many foreign countries have participated in courses. The 
he, of experience and background of these students enriches the classroom 
hetary 1980 marked the initiation of a major undertaking to make this 
ben Available in Europe at the International Congress Center in Berlin. 
hy, p fve courses were offered during the first year, using qualified Euro- 
be pee’ when feasible. Those areas of advanced technology in which 
ated States is a leader will be emphasized. 

ly, cts Which h 
p ^ 4m inc 
ip ders Computer-Aided Design 
Dp e ?mputer Programming Manufacturing 


ave been presented in the Continuing Engineering Education 
lude: 


Dp e curity Computer Cryptography 

ibp stems Risk Analysis Computer Communications Systems 
Woro Puter Language and and Networks 

hi m Computer Equipment Registration 
Dio Domain Memory Technology Computer Graphics Systems: Design 
h Programming and Applications 

ne ive Data Base Management Computer Graphics: Hardware and 


Mp Software 
Ute : à 

lm Iet- Assisted M omputer-Aided Circuit Design 
^omputer Security 


"~ 


agi akeup and 


Systems 


"m^ 


Ase 


vt 
ay 
n 
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Computer Performance Evaluation 

Configuration Management of 
Software Programs 

Cryptographic Methods for Data 
Protection 

Data Base Management: Technology 
and Communication Products 

Data Bases for Minicomputers and 
Networks 

Data Compression: Techniques and 
Applications 

Design and Selection of 
Minicomputer Systems 

Designing Data Communication 
Networks 

Designing Human Factors in 
Computer Graphics 

Digital Integrated Circuits 

Distributed Information Systems 

Distributed Processing: Concepts and 
Techniques 

Embedded Computer Resources 

Energy Modeling 

Heuristics in Artificial Intelligence 

Interactive Computer-aided Circuit 
Design 

Introduction to ADP 

Introduction to EDP and CPL 

Linear Programming 

Local Area Computer Networks 

Magnetic Bubble Memory 
Technology 

Microprocessors 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers 

Microprocessors: Machine Language 
Programming 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers: 
Theory and APS 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
Workshop 

Microcomputers in Control Systems 

Mini/ Microcomputers/Processors for 
Non-Electrical Engineers 

Minicomputer Technology 

Modular Software Design 

Modern Algorithms for Estimation 
and Control 

Modern Software Development 
Techniques for Managers 

PASCAL Computer Programming 
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Programming the 6502 Á 

Programming the 8080 in Machin? 
and Assembly Languages 

Software Design for Data 
Communication Systems 

Software Engineering and Quality 
Assurance 

Software Quality Assurance 

Software Reliability Models 

Statistical Quality Control for 
Software Engineering d 

Standards, Specifications, Codes, ao 
Technical Data 

Structured Analysis, Design, and 
Testing of Computer Systems 

Structured Programming and 
Software Engineering 

The Computer Language BASIC 

Tools for the Data Analyst 

Understanding Computer Hardware 
and Software 

Using Computer-Assisted Instru 
in Training E 

Voice Input-Output: Communicatio® 
with Machines 


ction 


Electronics r 

Advanced Electro-Optics Engineeti®é 

Advances in Space Mapping 
Techniques 

Advances in Electronics Tec 

Airborne Radar Systems 

Air Collision Avoidance Systems 
Design - d 

Antennas for Radar, Avionics, an 
Electronic Warfare 

Applied Digital Control Systems 

Applications of Lasers 

Applications of Transport 
Calculations 

Applications of CCD and SAW 
Devices 

Applied ECM 

Avionics 

Cyclotron Maser 

Design and Prediction of Sonat 


h nology 


Systems 
Design of Digital Contro 
Digital Filters 


1 Systems 


Digital Image Processing of Earth 
Observational Sensor Data 


Digital Geographic Information 
Systems 
Digital Electronics for Non-Electrical 
Engineers 
Ulo 
ital Electronic Switching Systems 
Dio 
'Bital Signal Detection and 
i Estime ition 
XM and ECCM for Digital 


Communic: itions 


t] 
^*tro/ Fiber Optics and Lasers for 
on-Electrical I ngineers 


Ue 
Rectrom: ignetic Pulse 


Metronic Display Technologies and 
Applications 
lectronic Navigation Systems 
"neering of Very Large Scale 
piera ition (VLSI) 

T and bius ated Optics 
r Optics Systems De sign 


"fe » 
iuenc; Management 
leer 


y 


ated Circuit I ngineering 


Nse Ch; irged-Particle Beams 
lini, P 


pti 

Be, I ngineering Including 
ctro- Optics 

“ica and 


rotection 


l'opologic al Design 


b. nce Pts for Networks 


Wow 
àve Propagation and Systems 


ha Pts COMSAT 


ir Fund lamentals for Technical 
4 agers 
dar ECCM 
dila " 

"T Signal p 


an 


rocessing and 

ls “tomatic Detection 

“Mote Sensing for Global 

Applications 

OnE le .ectronics for 
Ctrical Engineers 

Tu xperture Radar with 

^ ensing Applications 


« On IZatic 
wem 


"tha 


Ón in Spread Spectrum 


A Satelit. c : 
i Satellite Systems Engineering 
rends in Digital Networks, 

ânsmission and Switching 
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Mathematics/Statistics/ Quality 
Control/ Reliability / Safety 
Analysis of Variance 
Applications of Reliability and 
Risk Analysis 

Aviation Maintenance Management 

Aviation Safety Management 

Bayesian Statistics for Engineers 
and Scientists 

Case Studies in Reliability 

Contingency Tables 

Deterministic and Stochastic Control 
Systems Optimization and 
Computer Technology 

Fault Tree Analysis 

Forecasting Techniques 

Highway Accident Analysis and 
Reconstruction 

Industrial Safety and Hygiene 

Industrial Hazard Identification 
and Safety Analysis 

Japanese Methods for Productivity 
and Quality 

Life Cycle Cost Analysis 

Maintainability Engineering 
Mathematical Theory of Reliability 
Mechanical Reliability 

Nonparametric Statistics 

Nonlinear Programming 

Operations Research 

Probability Approach to Fatigue, 

Crack Growth, and Wear 

Quantitative Methods for 

Management Decision Making 

Quality Control Circles 

Quality Control Engineering 

Quantitative Methods for Criminal 

Justice Program Planning, Analysis, 
and Evaluation 

Ranking and Selection Procedures 

Reliability Testing 

Reliability Engineering 

Risk Analysis and Control 
Engineering 

Statistical Methods in Reliability 

Statistical Methods in Discrete 
Event Simulation 
tochastic Optimization 

Systems Approach to Managing 

Hospital Risk 


System Effectiveness 

System Safety 

Techniques of Time Series Analysis 
and Forecasting 

Tools for the Data Analyst 

Variance Components Estimation 

Working Statistics 


Management 

Advanced Micrographics 

Applied Statistical Theory 

Applications of Forensic Sciences 

Applied Forensics: Questioned 
Document Examination 

Computer Systems for Warehousing/ 
Distribution 

Comparative Information Retrieval 
Systems 

Concepts and Applications of 
Program Management 

Contracting for Services 

Configuration Management 

Cost Estimating for Managers and 
Engineers 

Data Base Management Essentials 

Decision Making and Problem 
Solving 

Developing and Managing Technical 
Training Programs 

Evaluating and Selecting Automated 
Office Systems 

Finance for Engineers 

Information Systems Analysis 

Information Resource Management 

International Management and 
Marketing Strategy for 
Engineers and Scientists 

Issues Management 

Management of Project 
Documentation 

Management of Programs and 
Projects 

Management Skills for Engineers 

Management by Objectives 

Management Skills for Engineers 
and Scientists 

Microcomputers in the Modern Office 

Microfilm Information Systems 

Project Management 

Project Management and Beyond 

Protection of Computer Assets 
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Public Policy Participation through 
Issues Management 

Records Management 

Records Management for Law 
Enforcement Organizations 

Research and Development 
Management 

Specifications and Construction 
Contracts 

The Computer-Micrographics 
Interface: COM and CAR 

Value Engineering/ Analysis 

Warehousing: Improved Efficiency 
through Automation 


Materials Structures/ Construction 

Advanced Topics in the Finite 
Element Method 

Analysis and Control of 
Transportation Networks 

Analysis and Prevention of 
Material Failure 

Analysis and Design of Concrete 
Shell Structures 4 

Computer-aided Preliminary Ship 
Design 

Corrosion: Problem Solving 

Creep Fracture in Solids 

Critical Path Method 

Designing for Earthquakes 

Dynamic Design of Ocean 
Structures 

Engineering Masonry Design 
and Construction } 

Fatigue and Fracture Reliability 

Fibrous Composite Structures 

The Finite Element Method an 
Computer Graphics ` , 

Piddsincudoli of Soils Engineering 

Geotechnical Instrumentation 

Heat Treating: Principles an 
Applications i 

Highway Bridges: Inspecting: patio% 
and Upgrading erials 

Imminent Revolution 
Technology 

Increased Productivity 
Queuing Theory 

Inelastic Pressure Vessels. d 

Marine Vehicles: Seakeeping 9^ 
Maneuverability 


and Mat 


Using 


sa " 
Lae ste yt 
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“al Fracture and Fatigue Outpatient and Day-surgery 
‘tw Bridge Technology Center Services 
tflow Modeling and Analysis Surgical Operating Suites 
“ement M anagement: Design, P 


„Maintenance, and Rehabilitation i 
"Dbability Analysis and Risk/ Energy 
Seotechnic: il Engineering Advanced Pneumatic Control 
“ductivity Gains T hrough Systems Design 
laterial H: indling Innovations Advances in Solar Photovoltaics 
Nality Concrete Production and Coal-fired Steam Generation 
Nstruction ( ontrol Cogeneration Systems: Design and 
lroad Crossties Feasibility Analysis 
lroad M: inagement for Higher Decision Analysis for Petroleum 
; Toductivitv Exploration 
sltoad Signaling Economics, Rates, and Regulation 
Way Bridges: In ispecting, Rating, of Electrical Utilities 
ind U pgrading Electric Power System Design 
*int Advances in F inite Element Electrical Equipment Maintenance 
*hnology Electrical Power System Design 
“nt Advances in Structural Electrical Switchgear Controls 
. Odels and Protective Relaying 
“ent Developments in Prestressed Electronic Controls for Industrial 
crete Theory and Commercial Power Systems 
tition of Railroad Track and Energy Forecasting 
ist pores I nergy Efficiency through 
tadh nce and Propulsion of Ships C ogeneration 
T E l'echnol ogy and Railw ay Energy Efficient Operation and 
^ Renovation Design of Buildings 
y Engineering and Fluidized-bed Combustion 
Meroround ( onstruction Forecasting Electricity Demand 
tural C oncrete Design Gas Well Testing and Underground 
i ral Steel Design Storage of Natural Gas 
“Wace E xploration Grounding, Bonding, and Shielding/ 


Protection of Communications/ 
Electronics 


ie 
“al Engineering/Health Services Heat Pipe 


ra Media l Itrasound Heavy Oil Recovery ; 
Medic; tj Nuclear Energy: A Critical Review 
Care * Equipment in Health for the Nuclear Engineer 
Medi Acilities Oil Shale Development 
Mie ^us Applications of Power System Protection 
tic, ink Radiation Power System Reliability : 
Nica Ochemistry and P athology Protective Relaying and Switchgear 
Mite i cine ring Management Controls 
Mita i -entral Sterile Supply Reservoir Engineering: Well Testing, 
Stic "mergency Room Services Research, and Product Estimation 
rive Fessure Vessels Solar Heating and Cooling 
M 4nd Coronary Care Units Spatial Load Forecasting and 
‘Me "nd Hospital Control Power Systems Planning 
Ma ata Temperature Control Systems: 


* Intensive Care Basics of f Design 
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Temperature Control Systems: 
Calibration and Troubleshooting 
Water Recycle and Reuse Systems 


Environment 

Aerospace Environment: C'I 
Perspectives 

Air Pollution Control Equipment 

Applied Oceanography 

Design and Control of Turbine 
Generator Systems 

Environmental Law 

Environmental Assessment of 
Water Quality 

Geological Hazards in Land Use 
Planning 

Hazard Evaluation of Toxic 
Substances in Aquatic Ecosystems 

Hazardous Wastes Management 

Industrial Noise Control 

Methodologies for Environmental 
Impact Studies 

Operation and Management of 
Water Pollution Control Facilities 

Preparation of Environmental 
Impact Statements 

Process Design for Wastewater 
Treatment 

Rights of Way and the Environment 

Stack Sampling of Air Pollutants 

Transportation in the 1980s 

Understanding and Controlling 
Particulate Emissions 

Wastewater Engineering 

Water Quality Management 


General Courses 

Applied Geodesy 

Effective Writing Workshop 
Effective Written Communications 


Finding New Products and Managing 


Their Development 

Fixed Asset Analysis 

Forensic Geology 

Interpersonal Communications for 
Engineers and Managers 

Oral Report Workshop 

Packaging and Handling Systems: 
Engineering Design for Distribution 

Report Writing Workshop 
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Patent Law for Engineers and 
Scientists 

Technology Utilization 

Techniques for Standards and 
Calibrations Laboratories j 

Technical and Economic Forecasting 
for Business and Government 

Terrain Analysis 

Tribiology 

Urban Transportation Management 

Utilization of the Space Shuttle, 

Writing Professional and Technic: 
Communications 


Communications 
Advanced Radar Technology 


Antennas 

Basics of Military Communi 

Cable Television: Technology» 
Policies, Economics 

Command, Control, and 
Communications 

Communications Satellite 
Engineering 

Data Communications Syste 
Networks 

Data Communications for 
Managers 

Digital Communications S 

Digital Encoding and Proce 
of Voice and Video 

Digital Signal Processing 

Digital Telecommunications 

Digital Telephony 

Digital Transmission Systems 
Engineering 

Electronic Mail: Technolo 
Policy Issues 

Electromagnetic I 
Control 

Federal Telecommunicat 


cations 


ms and 


ystems 
sing 


gies and 


nterference and 
ions 
Policy ic 
Fiber Optic and Electro-Op 
System Design 
Fundamentals of Commt 
Satellite Systems pielding 
Grounding, Bonding, and S Radial 
Hazardous Electromagnetic 
Magnetic Recording 
Modern Data Commu 


pnicatio®S 


nications 


B í 
a tut oft 


ADMINISTRATION 


\ 
Modern Microwave Techniques Sonar Signal Processing 
odern Te 


lecommunications Space Communications and Systems | 


[i 

"Works, Antennas, and Radiation Spread Spectrum Communication | | 
"w Technology for the Use of Systems 
, Ptics in Radar Switched Telephone Networks: 
‘ani Switching Switching Concepts 
oed I —_ x Pa Systems Design of Communications B il 
à or Packet Switching Satellites 
h a Signal Processing Telecommunication Product | 
lii. Sy Kems and Technology Standards | 
Miowave Propagation in Satellite Telephone Equipment Regulation 
j'?mmunication Systems for Voice/ Data Interconnection 
"ent Ady ances and Current Telephone Interconnection Systems 

fends in Data Communication Transmission C haracteristics of 
Mite Communications Processing Switched Telephone Networks 

ind Transmission U.S. Telecommunications Policy: 
"lite Systems for Navigation and Implications 

"Ir Traffic Control . Vulnerability of Spread Spectrum 
ling Organizational Communication Systems 

"lecommunications Systems Wide Band Communications Systems | 


Ne 
ew courses are d 


eveloped as needs become apparent in various fields, and | 
ated courses 
hr 


are continuously revised. Over 90 new courses were added last | | 
hag ngineering and Applied Sci | 
i, “dition to the faculty of the Schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science, 
im "ding lecturers and instructors from other universities, from industry, and | 
ty P vernment laboratories and agencies serve on the instructional staff of 
gra 
am. 


» : | 
nd Program also offers noncredit contract courses off campus specifically 
te, 


Nee, for the needs and background of the engineers employed by a ama | 
hte Cy. l'uition for these courses is usually slightly lower than for those | 
m 3 the University. ; 

Qo, cive announcements or additional information on the program, write l | 
hi, uing Engineering Education Program, School of —— and | 

195, ence, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, or | | 

~ <) 676-6106 or (800) 424-9773. 
Nov. | 
Nistration | 
Im ee — | 


tien Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
! "director of the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sci- 


fe; Co 
Wep. p, gg? 
k irector, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural 


\ lability 

typ Mer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 

Ww. led Science j 

EN atthew Gilmore, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Me- 
C P xad i 

' 4d Environmental Engineering 
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|! | 
| | n Donald Gross, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operations Research 
| Arthur D. Friedman, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engk 
neering and Computer Science 
Sam Rothman, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering Adminis 
tration 
William H. Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering 
Walter Kurt Kahn, D.E.E., Acting Director, Institute for Information Scientt 
and Technology 
Vujica Yevjevich, D.Eng., Director, International Water Resources Institute 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Reliability 
Risk Analysis A 
7 eh 
Robert Heath Tolson, M.S., Chief Scientist, NASA-Langley Research Cent 
| | Director of the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
H || Shao Wen Yuan, Ph.D., Associate Director, Joint Institute for Advanceme 
' | Flight Sciences pro 
| Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate 
| gram juc 
| John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research and 
tion, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
J.W. Perkins, B.S., Director of the Continuing Engineering 


Education 


gram 


| Graham W. McIntyre, M.S., Director, Research and Resources Office S 7 
j | | William F. Shanahan, M.E.A., Manager of Engineering Admissions 
| operative Education Program 


| DEAN’S COUNCIL 
| | Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, T.G. Toridis, Henry Steiner 


| Advisory Council* 
| | | The purposes of the Advisory Council for the School of En 
| aM Applied Science are to strengthen communication between the 
| other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University as well as gram 
School and the' Universitys Board of Trustees; to advise on the pro 
instruction, research, and service in the School and to help interpret 
grams to the community and the nation; and to stimulate support " 


tinued development of the School and its programs. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1981-82 


T d 
| Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), former Presid | 
Potomac Electric Power Company | 
Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Tyco Laboratory "n. 


z Dean 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and yo | 
School of Engineering and Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


uno A. Boley, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern University 
pge M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 
|* Chambers, President, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. 


. lanley Crane, Chairman and C hief Executive Officer, Consolidated Rail 
Orporation 
À ‘Ph M. Fox, Chairman, Lescol Fox Associates, Inc. 
es Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company 
peene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 
om Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute 
"am J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department, Asso- 
("tion of American Railroads 
ander Hassan, Washington, D.C. : 1 
EY R. Hibbard, Jr., Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
mm Holt, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
ey H. Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Research 
puan Raphael, President, Atlantic Research 
vad A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the Board, 
hy lever & McKee Associates, Inc. 
E G. Shaffer, President, Vitro Corporation 
wd G. Uhl, Chairman of the Board, Fairchild Industries, Inc. 
in eber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Research Council 
ld A, Wheeler, Chief Scientist and Chairman, Hazeltine Corporation 
E Young, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric Company 
M adeh, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
ences, University of California, Berkeley 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages are listed programs of study, curricula, and course 


of instruction offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
| Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take cnm 
| offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of Contin 
Education and Summer Sessions. 


dit 
Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate e 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrange 


are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses pie be 
ns 


| EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
| 
| 
301 “ 


201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain i 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 
400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
Jetio® ó 
The number of semester hours' credit given for the satisfactory comp a ye 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, and | 
course giving three hours of credit each semester is marked 3-3) 
semester course giving three hours' credit is marked (3). A semester ho 
| . , ^ . of one 
| ff sists of the completion of one 50-minute period of class work or 
I oratory period a week for one semester. 


jab 


| | TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


á em? 

| Following each course description is a parenthetical statement listing the I 
| ter for which the course is scheduled to be offered. The term “academic n p 
| used only with two-semester courses, and indicates that the first he pr 

course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in a pot j 
|| semester; the term “as arranged" is used for courses which CO "m 
scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for nsult 
a sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Students sho coped 
| Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. des 
Classes is also published for each fall and spring semester which prov! 
date information concerning the time of course offerings. 
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saae 
T See as 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ky TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations for course designations are used by George Wash- | | | 
» University. | 
Acct Accounting Ital Italian | 
Cy American Civilization Japn Japanese | 
Anat Anatomy Jour Journalism of 
Anes Anesthesiology Law Law | 
Auth Anthropology Mgt Management Science | | 
pSc Applied Science Math Mathematics | | 
p" Art ME Mechanical Engineering || 
B h Art Therapy M&PA Medical and Public Affairs | 
-— Biochemistry Med Medicine | 
"Wi Biological Sciences Micr Microbiology 
me Business Administration MStd Museum Studies | 
Nak Cartography Mus Music 
Wen Chemistry NSur Neurological Surgery 
AY: hild Health and Neur Neurology 
Chi Development Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
"n Chinese Ocea Oceanography 
ae Civil Engineering OR Operations Research 
| CR Classics Opth Ophthalmology 
| se Clinical Engineering Oral Oral Biology | 
b, Computer Science Orth Orthopedic Surgery 
he Dermatology Otol Otolaryngology 
ine Economics Path Pathology | 
Pot Education Phar Pharmacology | | 
pp Education Policy Phil Philosophy | 
tAd Electrical Engineering Phys Physics | 
Engineering Administration Phyl Physiology we 
| Ragi Engineering Science PCm Political Communications 
T English PSc Political Science | 
| English as a Foreign Port Portuguese | | 
| lin. Language Pchi Psychiatry and 
| hy Environmental Health Behavioral Sciences 
Nom Environmental Studies Psyc Psychology 
lors Experimental Humanities PAd Public Administration 
Pren Forensic Sciences RSci Radiological Sciences | 
| French Rad Radiology | 
to Genetics RPol Regulatory Policy 
eog Geobiology Rel Religion l 
Ctog Geodesy SLP Service Learning Program 
, €Ography and Regional Slay Slavic Languages and 
LT cience Literatures 
Í Cer Geology Soc Sociology 
Germanic Languages and Span Spanish 
m -iteratures SpEd Special Education 
Nts Gerontology SpDr Speech and Drama | 
ig, Health Care Sciences Stat Statistics 
| Health Services Surg Surgery 
UM dministration TCom  Telecommunication 
Nig History Operations 
Human Kinetics Univ University | 
ly 20d Leisure Studies U&RP Urban and Regional Planning | 
M Interdisciplinary Courses Urol Urology 
Dternational Affairs Women's Studies 


Applied Science. 


Interdepartmental offerings. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including fora 
systems, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed y“ 
shear and moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual wo 4 
stability. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, phys 1^ 
(Fall and spring) 

58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) ; 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, inch " 
kinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton's laws of 
tion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, Cen“ dd 
fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, Ki (Fall 
of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. 
and spring) 

113 Engineering Analysis I (3) robles 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering PP gpi 
including applications of ordinary differential equations, matrices, 
determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinai? yy 
differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequisit® 
33. (Fall and spring) 

114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering p 
including complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogo r T. 
tions, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations in engine" 
applied science. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) ; 

115 Engineering Analysis III (3) m 
Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probabili. 
statistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mà" stint 
expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypot evt 
correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to pro quali 
structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product. 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societa e 
Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 


concepts , from 


ability and statistics applied to problems of engineering y societal 
t, and s¢ 


The student designs and carries out a research project 7... di 
supervision of a faculty adviser. Students from all engineering 

meet periodically in a seminar to present their projects an amit 
with their peers. Enrollment is limited to those students 

the SEAS Undergraduate Honors Research Program. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


®RADUATE COURSES 


| 211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
| Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables including 
contour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, and bound- 
ary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and 
spring) 
212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering prob- 
lems including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, gen- 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequi- 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 
213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
engineering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spring) 
214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ritz and 
Galerkin approximation methods of boundary-value problems. Aspects of 
linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department (Spring) 
?15 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial value problems in engi- 
neering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's functions. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213. (Fall) 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to approximate 
Solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineering; 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics; 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering and 
Science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even years) 


216 


pee 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, H. Liebowitz, S:W. Yuan, J.E. Feit TG: 

Toridis, J.P. Campbell (Research), J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, R. Goulard, D 
Cambel, K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myers, J-N. Yang, R.E. Kaufm i 
V. Yevjevich (Research), A. Radkowsky (Research), D.M. Esterling, *^. 
Gilmore (Chairman), J.L. Whitesides, Jr., T.P.G. Liverman, V. Klein (F^ 
search), D.L. Jones, B. Bell 

Adjunct Professors R.M. Sorensen, W.P. Reid, M.P. Gaus, Y. Gordon, jr 

Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, M.J. Queijo, J.B. Scalzi, L.K. Loftin, s 
L. Divone, L.G. Herman, M. Yachnis, W. Viessman, Jr., K.H. Jones we 
Erickson, J.A. Belding, Jr., N.L. Basdekas, B. Whang, M.S. Ojalvo, J. m 
gel, T-F. Zien, D. Michel, A. Kotb, D.R. Levin, A. Adamantiades, G. v; 
erian, H. Goldsmith, W.L. Harris, W.D. Jackson, H.H. Landon, G.-D. s 
B. Miller, S-C. Liu, CJ. Astill, S. Buckser, W.H. Huang, P.D. May? 


G.K. Lea, J. Sobieski, J.C. Hardin, D. Gubser c^ 
M.M. Hafez (Research Tog 


Associate Professors H. Runyan, Jr. (Research), ( 
Garris, A. Goicoechea (Research), P.K. Poulose (Research), LS. Raju 
search) 

j 


Adjunct Associate Professors B.W. Hannah, A.K. Trehan "A 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.W. Fralich, E.C. Yates, Jr., M. Stein, " 
Barnwell, T. M. Walsh, E.F. Skelton, H.A. Leybold, J. Ettinger, E. and! 
P.L. Coe, Jr., C.J. Jachimowski, M.C. Cullingford, D. Feit, R. eco É. 
D.R. Tenney, H.S. Lew, A.M. Yen. J.C. Yu, R.Y. Ting, A. Kehne owt 
Long, Jr., S.K. Park, H. Singh, W. Kenis, D. Ellison, P. Boon, R-^* on, P 
M.O. Critchfield, C. Ng, B.P. Shah, F.L. Willingham, Jr., H.I. b e~ 
Farassat, S.T. Hwang, S.C. Mehrotra, M.S. Nataraja, L-S. Pan, 
law, Jr., C. Wu, K. Khozeimeh 

Assistant Professor R.K. Kurzega (Research) aai nar 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.L. Bowles, D. Mulville, W.J. Boetting M 
Beach. Jr. D.D. Loendorf, G.D. Walberg, D.L. Dwoyer, B-A S ossi 
Furman, R. Lee, T.L. Walton, Jr., J. Tracy, G.E. Hicho, Y. 
R.C. Swanson, Jr., M. Mikulas 

Lecturer K. Steinhaus 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UN DERGRADUATE STUDY 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineerin 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment / 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers ! gs; P 

ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roads; ape st 
transportation. systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal protec jp» 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, 
navigation systems; large power generation and flood contro 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and echool?! 

trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific an t rer j 

background required for careers in municipal engineering, urban an a 
planning, and environmental and geotechnical civil engineering: an 
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gineering research in structural mechanics, Ocean engineering, and ma- 
Tals engineering 

* curriculum provides the 
p for re 
“tinuing 


essentials for beginning a career. upon gradua- 
gistration as a professional civil engineer as required by law, and for 
study at the graduate level. 


hu l 
ning Classes 


“sponse to requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
“Who wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering in 
“sonable period of time, evening classes in the Civil Engineering curricu- 
Dk scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time student en- 


y Or three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be completed 
S than 15 semesters. 


^ Curriculum 


J " i 
, ally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 
9f Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


ty, EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 


M or 
p 31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
m hys 3 Foundations of Physics (3) MG, 
Be" 10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
CCtive 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester 


S 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
4:  Single-Variable Calculus II (3)t 


pa 33 Multivariate Calculus (3)t : 
p" 14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Ctive 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


8 1) : Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
3: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Phy : General Chemistry (4) i 
315: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
E (May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Ne 
Nie Se who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 
h t (Ap from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
heh } calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 

an cally administered math placement test at nep -— test ur cm. 
| And graphs. Students who do not place directly into Ma as a result of test 
ind to undertake a combined paler and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 
ww ined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of 
t successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined course. 


ath 33 may be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33, 


ò 1$ coml 
A R studen 


“ad M, 
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ApSc 58: 
ApSc 114: 
CE 120: 
CE 140: 
Phys 16: 


Fourth Semester i : p ae 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Introduction to Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Civil Engineering Curriculum 


CE 110: 
CE 121: 
CE 166: 
CE 167: 
ME 131: 
Elective: 


CE 122: 
CE 190: 
CE 192: 
Geol 136: 
ME 126: 
Elective: 


CE 168: 
CE 191: 
CE 193: 
CE 194: 
CE 195: 
Elective: 


CE 182: 
CE 185: 
CE 196: 
CE 197: 
Elective: 


CE 198: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 206: 


Fifth Semester EM" 


Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
Structural Theory I (3) 

Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 


l'hermodynamics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Sixth Semester E 


Structural Theory II (3) 

Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Engineering Geology (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester Be- 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

Metal Structures (3) 

Hydraulics (3) 

Environmental Engineering I: Water Sup 
Hydrology (3) 

Technical electives (3) 


ply and Resource? leí 


Eighth Semester pto 


Foundation Engineering (2) 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 
Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering SU 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution 


Technical electives (5) 


Technical Electives 


Research (3) 
Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 

Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 

Foundation Engineering (3) 


" "4 LX. 
Cte wey mJ 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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Rock Mechanics (3) 
Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

Open Channel Flow (3) 

Hydraulic Structures (3) 

Design of Dams (3) 

Urban Construction Technology (3) 

Advanced Hydrology (3) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 

Stations and Terminals (3) 

Traffic Engineer ing (3) 

Environmental Microbiology (3) 
Environmental Chemistry (3) 

Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Coastal Processes (3) 

Design Procedures for Earthquakes (3) 
Hydraulic Modeling (3) 

Introduction to ingineering Administration (3) 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Transformations in Materials (3) 

Deformation of Materials (3) 

Structure of Materials (3) 

Composite Materials (3) 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
Failure of Materials (3) 

Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Computer-aided Design (3) 


Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
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Geotechnical Civil Engineering Option 


Geotechnical civil engineering encompasses engineering problems involvit 
soil mechanics, foundation engineering, rock mechanics, and geologic 
pects of engineering. More specifically, planning, designing, and erecting rf 
tures founded on or made of soil and rock constitute the main features of 
branch of civil engineering, Included are the design and construction of f i 
tions for all types of buildings, bridges, and highway and airfield paveme 
design and construction of earth- and rock-fill dams, embankments, watefff? 
structures, tunnels, and drainage facilities; and stabilization proce «ig 
reclamation of marginal lands. Engineering geology, which is the applicat? y 
geological data, principles, and interpretations to naturally occurring €a 7 
rock masses, constitutes an important part in the planning and design -— 
civil engineering structures of the above type. The Geotechnical Civil owt 
ing Option provides the student with the fundamentals for subsequem , 
and development in this branch of civil engineering. 


CURRICULUM 
lutis ? 

as described in the Core Curriculu™ 

| b 


Prerequisite: first four semesters 
pages 65—66 with the following changes: 

Third semester: *Geology 21 Physical 
taken instead of the elective. tead 0 
*Geology 122 Structural Geology will be taken - in to 
A 3-credit elective 


il 
and Evolutionary Geology P 


Fourth semester: 
CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids. 
social sciences or humanities should also be taken at this time. 


Fifth Semester EV 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 121: Structural Theory I (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester : P s 


CE 122: Structural Theory II (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
*Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 
*Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 


Seventh Semester ER 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
CE195:  Hydrology (3) 
*Geol 163: Sedimentation (4) 
*Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


* For course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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Eighth Semester 


CE 182 Foundation Engineering (2) à 
CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
! CE 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 


| "Geol 195: | Field Work (2) 
` Electives: 
| 
f 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Ma Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


i 110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
j considered will 


include water resource systems; air and water quality; 
solid w 


aste and wastewater disposal systems; noise pollution; treatment 
processes; environmental impact analysis and environmental planning. 
Prerequisite: Chem 13 (Fall) 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Stress and strain; axial load problems; torsion; shear force and bending 


moment; pure ben 


ding of beams; shearing stresses in beams: compound 
stresses; analysis of plane stress and plane strain; combined stresses; de- 

| flection of beams; statically indeterminate problems; columns; the energy 

methods, Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 113. (Fall and Spring) 

tructural Theory I-II (3—3) 

Theory of determinate 


(1-25 5 


and indeterminate structures using both classical 

and modern approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120 
(Fall and spring) 

140 Materials Science (3) 


Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy 


bands; crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction 
Fates; diffusion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical 
Conduction; metals, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism. Prerequisite: 
Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall and spring) 

166 Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanical 


properties and their description; effect of microstructure on 
the me 


chanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 
Materials; effect of strain-crate and temperature; creep, fatigue, and 
fracture; effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for 
Structural performance Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent registration: 
CE 120. (Fall and spring) 
167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces 
In ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. 
tudy of tension, compression, bending, impact and shear failures. Pre- 
Tequisite or concurrent registration: CE 166. (Fall and spring) 
Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Dgineerin 


16g 


8 properties of soils: analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
v - eT " P) 9 
Capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 
(Fall) 


2 Foundation Engineering (2) 


Ubsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
Be foundations, earth-retaining structures, Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 
t 


descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin 


An introductory study of environmental resources and their uses. Aspects 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) E 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibilif 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168. 
(Spring) 

190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) " 
Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract documen n 
and specifications, consideration of economic factors in engineering desi 
decisions. (Spring) 

191 Metal Structures (3) 

Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements; cut 
tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Prerequis! j 


CE 122. (Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) ir 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of s 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast ele 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) ; "m 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces M 8. Pao 


fluid, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic princip en pipe 
Fluid dynamics: applications n 

MY: et 

and veloc Y; isit 


fields, stream tubes, and flow nets 
flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Pre 
ME 126. (Fall) 
194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Res 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water dispose” S 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalination 3 
pollution control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: á 
(Fall) 
Hydrology (3) » ever” 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flo nalys 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph asin out 
estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs ot m 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood, of com 
rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite 
ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193. (Fall) 
ring Structures (3) ihe? 
s wharves, P prere” 


ources (3) ie 


^ 


19° 


current registration: 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Enginee 
Design of civil engineering structures such a 
tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage SYS 


site: senior status. (Spring) 13) 
d Pollution Contre fitr 


197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste an 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment indus, 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control d 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. 
CE 193. (Spring) V 
198 Research (1 to 3) peret 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE srUDY ^ a 
ems ! ai 


with physical syst a 
the conversion, tram. 
Land an 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned 
tion. A mechanical engineer is concerned with 
control -of energy from its source to its moving system. 


saa Lj i 
X SNR I 
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ut T 
"les, transportation systems, air conditioning systems, 


nuclear reactors and 
ie Cells, 


low-pollution control devices, synthetic fuels, energy resources and 
* Means of practical and economical conversion of the various forms of en- 


ly to mechar lical and e 


lectrical power, and a host of other devices lie in this 
Main 


Training in this area should provide the ability to formulate problems 
“ed On fundamental laws of nature. to recognize the types of methods which 
- Pplicable to their solution, to read with underst: inding the relevant work, 

l0 come up with a usable answer. 
Wido a backs 


"ure in 


Ihe mechanical engineering curriculum 


round for careers in research, design, development, and manu- 
à wide variety of industries. 

purse Offerings in mechanical engineering, which begin with a broad 
dation in physics, chemi stry, 


mathematics, humanities, and social sciences, 
Nsigt of 


Studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids. electricity and 
“tronics, material 


"lon and 
items 
reste 

m 


sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy con- 
power, environmental control, and the design of machines and 
and their control. Technical electives in the senior year allow students 
d in gps. to select an option which will prepare them for careers 
Puting as well : s graduate study in computer-dominated or computer- 
sited Professional fie ds. The program outlined below is based on the con- 

at the mechanical engineer must be prepared to meet the challenge of 


“incre; ‘sing technical, economic, and social problems. 
! s tduates are qualified for professional positions in design, analysis, manu- 
Ure 


ie| 4nd application of machines, process, and control, or in research and 


“pment, as well as for graduate work 
hi 
"e C lasses 
Tes 
T to requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C. 
tin © Wish to obt: ain a Bachelor of Science degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
ta * Teasonable period of time, evening classes in the Mechanical Engineer- 
Pufriculum are scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time 


"ip "rolls for three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be 
ss than 15 semesters. 


X 
, Year Abro 


ad Program 


Put doo Of Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
jon 


Ma. Search of the University of Southampton, England, ME eteh- 
Ws m change program so that graduate students in acoustics at insti- 
May tr ansfer academic — to either University in fulfillment of the 
ents for advanced degrees. A special arrangement has now been made 
aduate exc hange program to the undergraduate level, en nabling 

àl engineering students to spend the junior year abroad. 
M gram furthers a student's particular academic interests in mechanical 
al Ing and develops knowledge of world affairs in general, and inter- 

fields in particular. 

s must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad program to 
men, Chairman before the end of the fall semester of the sophomore 
i? mv fe must be given by the Department Chairman and the Dean of 
of Engineering and Applied Science 


i 
a 
Xt 
Ne 
bM the pr 


chanics 
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Core Curriculum 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in th? 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester EM ^. 
EE S51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 
or 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester gU a 
EngS4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Math 32:  Single-Variable Calculus II (3)1 
Math 33: Multivariate Calculus (3)t 
Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Third Semester EXP at 
ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis IIl (3) 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
Fourth Semester = E A 
ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis Il (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester Ex 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 


CE 120: 

CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


PT p^ 
* Transíer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus take 9° v 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not ill be ji^, 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, «t coves © i 
take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration. This result of 9. 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as 30-31) dur 
will be required to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math semester 

first semester; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three cou 
credit if the student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the co 


t Math 32 and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-35. 


‘20 
Law eat t 
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Sixth Semester 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) i 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) | 
ME 120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 


ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME 148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


: qnit | 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


| | 
Seventh Semester 


ME 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) | 
MI 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) | 
ME 190: Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 

ME 191 Mechanical Design (3) 
Elective l'echnical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester 


ME 152: Mechan 


ical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
ME 193 Engineering Systems Design (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective Technical electives (6) 
Technical Electives | 
CE 197; Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) | | 
EAq 150: Introduction to Engineer ng Administration (3) | 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) | | 
hgS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) | 
Engs 229: Transformations in Materials (3) 
Engs 230: Deformation of Materials (3) | 
Engs 231 Structure of Materials (3) 
Engs 237: Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
EngS 241 Failure of Materials (3) 
ME 17¢ Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 192 Product Design and Process Engineering (3) | 
E 215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 3 | 
M : <2] Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
lE 225; Turbomachinery I (3) | | 
ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
= 240: Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
ME 247 


Fluidics (3) 


Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Mechanical Engi- 
neering Option 


Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

Csc; : Design of Switching Systems (3) : 

Cs : 157; Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Xi 278. , 


Enc 5 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) | 
S £ P 
Rass “82; Computer-aided Design (3) i : 
Ragg 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
‘Mr *94: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
E - 176; Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


Co; N 
urse which must be se ected from the technical electives 


14 SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
| Technical Electives for Energy Resources and Power-orienlté 
Mechanical Engineering Option E 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
EngS 208: Energy ¢ onservation (3) 
| | EngS 214: Geothermal Energy (3) 
*ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
| l ME225: Turbomachinery I (3) 
| | ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME 259: Solar Heating and Cooling of Buildings (3) 


ME 260: Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
ME 294: Wind Energy (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) ling and 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of mods, of ¥*" 
ation. Basic princ!P ^ coul 


simulation. Report formulation and present "d 
aboratory experimen ct” 


rious measuring instruments and sensors. I 

ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. M and 
to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, flu! 

thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131 (Spring) 

126 Fluid Mechanics (3) ` nemati 
Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid oc fiot 
basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompress! js * 
viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) 
mic 


131 Thermodynamics (3) mody jó 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of ther ero! 
and temperature measurements, work and heat, first law 0 pert” 
namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of p entr??? 
dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibili y» oy rte 
second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite a 
registration: ApSc 58 (Fall) ; 

134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) —À of frt 
Natural frequencies and response of single- and multiple- sing. trans 
dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of dam 
and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) " 

148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) | f gases . 
Sec i ik analvsi 1 » s ic T Mixtures o d 15 ar 

cond law analysis of thermodynamic systems. ^" retry an eo 
vapors; properties of air-water vapor mixtures; psychron sys iio 
plication in some engineering processes. Power from wer of RaP ie 
Rankine cycle and engine; improving the thermal efficie gery 


: n 
Gas turbine; Brayton 40" Ther 
: cles ing) 
Otto and Diesel 5T (spi 


engines; reheat and regeneration 


cycles. Internal combustion engines; ! 
namic analysis of reactive systems. Prerequisite: ME roj 5 
152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) Laboratory P "m 
Experimental study of various engineering pereo par e 120 
yisite- 


* Required course w 


modeling and simu 


include experimental design, : 
techniques. 


acquisition, and report presentation 
(As arranged ) 


hich must be selected from the technical electives. 
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155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 


. , . ! 
Introduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion | 


in compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional | | 
flow, wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, 
method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 (Fall) En 
176 Environmental E ngineering Problems (3) 


| 
Mmospheric pollutants: Current levels and health problems. Combustion 
} 


Chemistry and mixing Application to automobile and power plant con- | 

trols. Photochemical processes: Smog and measurements. Atmospheric l| 
Inversion and acid rain Prerequisite: ME 131. (Fall) 

187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Heat transfg 


unsteady-state heat conducti 


dispersion 


r processes. General h 


eneral heat conduction equations; steady- and 
on problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
analog, and numerical so ution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
transfer, Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 
analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
transfer. Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 


and laws, radiatior properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 


Design considerations heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 
Senior Status Fall) 
199 Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 


Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms Displacement, velocities, accel- 


‘rations in linkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical methods. | 
l9 Prerequisite ApSc 58 ( Fall 
! Mechanical Design (3) 


Introduction to design concept, selection of materials, and strength of 
Mechanical elements design of machine components such as shafts, | | 
SPrings, bearings. gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 
Ponents Prerequisite: senior status (Fall) 
roduct Design and Process Engineering (3) | 
Dtroduction 
“UNctional, 
lion volume, 
Product 
Metals 
Second 
Senior 


| 
to product design and to modern manufacturing techniques. 

technological, and economic considerations, such as produc- 
energy and materials consumption, and labor. Criteria for 
acceptance, cost, and other factors. Properties and behavior of 
and polymers. Capabilities and limitations of various basic and 
ary processes and their influence on product design. Prerequisite: 
Status (Sprir g) 

Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Teative 


193 


engineering. design, problem definition, and concept generation 
.Amiliarization with standard machine components. Practice in integrat- 

Ing a Variety of core disciplines via system design projects. Visual think- 

Ing, graphical communication, analysis and optimization techniques. | 
Teative solutions to current. real engineering design problems. Design | 
Projects may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory | 
Projects Prerequisite: MI 191 (Spring) 


nergy Conversion (3) À | 
nergy sour es and utilization, principal fuels for energy conversion. Pro- 

duction of thermal energy nversion of chemical energy, fossil fuel sys- 

tems i ner 


Tgy conservation and environmental considerations in energy con- 
i and use. Production of electrical energy, fundamental principles, 
ĉchnological options, lor ge possibilities. Energy management and 
eco E . m S ‘ 
198» mical considerations Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) | 
A Search (1 to 3) | 
sin lied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequi- 
' Junior or senior Status (Fall and spring) 


Iger rar 
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4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 


Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. 
| curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthographic Vie 
| isometric views, intersection of surfaces. Technical sketching, dimensi?" 


Points, lines 


"^ . ; : e 
| and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawings. -— 
| tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe and electric pri 
| (Spring) 

| 
| GRADUATE STUDY 
re tbi! 


i! Developments in science and technology in the decades to come requi wl) 
the engineer be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals as well as in the € 
emerging technological and scientific disciplines. The modern engineer ml 
also master techniques in analysis, computation, design, and synthesis. t ad 
| the proliferation of knowledge and technological specialty, the Departmen n" 


j heres to the principle that versatility and depth in scientific fundamentals $ 


a 
. | | be the characteristic features of any graduate program that attempts to prep 
» | the student to cope with engineering developments. ae 
at | The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering els: 


graduate programs in the various areas of concentration on three degre? enc 
the Master of Science degree, the Professional degree, and the Doctor o 


degree. cousti 

i | The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following areas. perma! 

aeronautics; energy; environmental engineering; fluid mechanics an terial 

| sciences; ocean, coastal, and marine engineering; solid mechanics an "An El 
|| : " » : : tion 

a engineering; structural engineering; structures and dynamics; transpo degre 
| . : ^ - ^ scciona m 

gineering (except Option III which is for the M.S. and Profession? hich 


: "- n 
only); and water resources (except Option II, water resources planni & 


is for the M.S. degree only). +. all of 
The Master of Science and the Professional degrees are offered desi 
the aforementioned areas and in the following areas: computer-aid ;neerif 
environmental modeling, geotechnical engineering, mechanica eng 
design, and public works engineering. 
! | Courses for these specializations are listed on subsequent pages. other 
the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved courses from fro? 
partments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, a$ po e tof 
other schools and divisions of the University. Depending upon t of Scient 
the student, some of the programs leading to the degrees 0 Master tor 9 
and, by special permission of the appropriate department chairman, Ham E 
Science degrees are given at the NASA-Langley Research Centet g equi 
Va. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities 
ment are utilized whenever feasible. nd interes 
Each program is arranged to fit the student's individual needs be soi! 
and utilize previous experience and background. This back scit! 
normally include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the phy set P o 
or applied mathematics. Each student is assigned a faculty od to devel 
basis of study interests, enabling a close student-faculty relations 
during the course of the program. 


Í 
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“guage Requirement for Doctoral Program 
h : 
à foreign language is required for the Doctor of Science degree program. A 


e lency In one computer programming language, however, must be demon- 
‘ate. 
ted to the doctoral adviser, 


tlds —— " 
ds ang Areas of Concentration 
sams of study in am ] 


ty field of concentration will generally include courses 
m “Ppropriate allied areas 


Wsticss 


ApSc 211: Analytic; 
APSc 212 Analytica 
APSc 213: Anal 


Methods in Engineering I 
Methods in Engineering I 


yuca Methods in F ngineering IH 
ApSc 215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
hasc 216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
p» «03 Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
Engs 217: Ana ytical Mechanics 
ngs 270: 


‘Enee Theoretical Acoustics I 

55 271: Random Process Theory 1 
«Bo 2/7 Random Process Theory Il 
ABS 273: lime Series Analvsis 

ap 8S 274: Environmental Noise Control 


. eS 275 Theoretical Acoustics II 
' "BS 276; Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
AN 277 Physical Acoustics 
‘p 8S 278; Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
"tais 279: Human Factors in Engineering 
E -80: Special Topics in Acoustics 
299 2-98 Research 
k -300 Thesis Research 
wp 8S 310 


Aeroacoustics 
ae : Nonlinear Acoustics 
US 312: Theory of Random Vibration 
Structural Acoustics Interaction 
hes 399 Advanced Reading and Research 
) E51«. Dissertation Research 

BJ: Theory of Vibrations 
Mp - Structural Dynamics 
ME b Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

g Theory of Turbulence 


ANS. 35: Analytical Methods in Engineering | 
1$ 5,7 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
ANS 3 * Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
* Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Ep 205. Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
SCHO Linear System Theory 1 
AN * Analytical Mechanics 
K E21s. Numerical Methods in Engineering 
* Theory of Vibrations 


x 
NASAL. > 
ngley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ME 221: 
ME 222: 
ME 223: 


ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 235: 


ME 237: 


*ME 248: 


*ME 249: 
*ME 270: 
*ME 271: 
*ME 272: 


*ME 273: 
*ME 274: 
ME 275: 
*ME 277: 
*ME 278: 
*ME 279: 


ME 281: 


*ME 290: 
ME 295: 

ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 
ME 312: 
ME 315: 

ME 398: 

ME 399: 


OF ENGINEERING 


AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

Seminar: Aircraft Design 1 

Seminar: Aircraft Design II 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

VTOL Aircraft Technology 
Powered-lift Technology 

Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 

Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Kinetic Theory of Gases 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 

Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


| Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 211, 213, ME 221, and 275. 


ve 


NNN? 


CSci 227: 
EngS 251-52: 
EngS 282: 
EngS 283: 
EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center 


A 


COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
Introduction to Computer Systems 
Computer Programming 

Discrete Structures in Computing 
Data Structures 

Interactive Computer Graphics 
Management Information Systems 
Transportation Workshop 
Computer-aided Design : 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics echanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural M 


arranged 


men! 
and Data Base Manag? 


may be offered on campus when 


sa 
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ME 215: Theory of Vibrations | | | 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics ; 
ME 218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles | | 
ME 237: Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

ME 238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II 
ME 240 Kinematic Synthesis 

ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 


" > | | 
ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design | 


ME 246:  Electromechanical Control Systems 

ME 247: Fluidics 

ME 251: Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Wired courses for MS Degree: ApSc 213, CSci 201, 213, 214, EngS 282, and 
“! 219 or EngS 283. 


NERGY 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
R CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
Ad 221-22: Environmental Management 
EAqd 283: Systems Engineering 1 
Engs 206: Technology and Human Needs 


ngS 207: Engineering Climatology | 
ngS 208: Energy Conservation 

“NgS 210: Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 

hgS 212: — Nonrenewable Resources 


Engs 213: Renewable Resources 
ngs 214: Geothermal Energi 
"ES 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 


"8S 270: Theoretical Acoustics I | 
ORS 274: Environmental Noise Control | | 
ngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
ME 204: — Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME 221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I | 
ME 226 Turbomachinery II 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 235: Compressible Flow | | 
IE 237 Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
ME 254 Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer | 
ME 257 Energy Technology I 
ME 5.3 E nergy Technology JI e " 
Mr 259: Solar Heating and Cooling of Buildings | 
Ge 260: Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings 
E 261 Air Pollution I 


E262: Air Pollution II 
ME ^» Air Pollution Control Technology 


Mp 5 Air Pollution Seminar 

4 Air Pollution Meteorology : 

Mp “80: Intermediate Thermodynamics - 
ME EL Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 


Fossil Fuels 


80 SCHOOL OF 


ME 283: 
ME 284: 
ME 287: 
ME 290: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 293: 


ME 294 
ME 298 


ME 299-300: 
ME 312: 
ME 313: 
ME 398: 
ME 399; 
OR 201: 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
Heat Conduction 

Kinetic Theory of Gases 
Power Systems 

Combustion 

Wind Energy 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 
Magnetofluidmechanics 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Survey of Operations Research Methods 


Required courses for Degree Programs in Energy Technology (Option 1): MSAN 
211, 213, ME 221, 254, 257, 258, 280; Professional Degree—EngS 284, ME 292, 


DSc—ApSc 212, 215 and ME 281. 


Required courses for Degree Programs in Energy Systems (Option 2): M 
213, ME 257, 258, 261, and OR 201; Professional Degree—EngS 284 and M 


g—Ap* 
E 298. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 

CE 211: 


CE 299-300: 
EngS 242: 
ME 221: 
ME 261: 
ME 262: 
ME 263: 


Option I: Water and Wastewater Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Physical Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Advanced Hydrology 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Advanced Sanity Engineering Design 
Environmental Microbiology 
Environmental Chemistry 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 
Biological Wastewater Treatment 
Water Supply Engineering 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Industrial Waste Treatment 

Pollutant Transport 

Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering 
Water Resources Systems 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Air Pollution I 

Air Pollution I 

Air Pollution Control Technology 


Required courses for MS Degree: CE 211, 212, 240, 241, 272, 273. 
Required courses for DSc Degree: ApSc 211, 213, CE 278, 279. 
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Option II: Air Pollution Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


OI | 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
ApSc 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III | 
CE 211 Physical Chemical Wastewater Treatment | | 
CE 240 Environmental Microbiology | 
CE 241 Environmental Chemistry ES 
p CE 272 Biological Wastewater Treatment | n 
FAq 221-22 Environmental Management iM 
EngS 207: Engineering Climatology 
EngS 212 Nonrenewable Resources | 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources | 
EngS 270: Theoretical Acoustics | 
EngS 274 Environmental Noise Control 
ME 204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations | 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engineering 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231 Hydrodynamics 
ME 257-58 Energy Technology 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 
ME 263: Air Pollution Control Technology | 
ME 264: Air Pollution Seminar j 
ME 265 Air Pollution Meteorology 
ME 282: Fossil Fuels | | 
ME 288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer | 
y, ME 289 Radiative Heat Transfer | 
7231-92: Power Systems | 
ME 293 Combustion | 
ME 312 Theory of Turbulence | 
Mire 


23 “Curses for MS Degree: ApSc 211 or EngS 284, ApSc 213, ME 221, 288, 


^ 
RONMENTAL MODELING * 
APSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 | 
' PSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
` ABS 263: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
AgS 264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers Hi 
eS 284; Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
w S 298: Research 
$299 3 a | 
b ~200: Thesis Research 
MB 314 Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
49 
" ?21: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
= 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231 


ME “31; Hydrodynamics 
257: Energy Technology I 


Air-pollution Meteorology 
Reaction Kinetics 

d '*88: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
R 


Teg 
m 
NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


ES Ea SO 


Si eo 


= €— 
ID es a 


ME 289: 
ME 296: 
ME 312: 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Radiative Heat Transfer 
Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 
Theory of Turbulence 


FLUID MECHANICS AND THERMAL SCIENCES 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 


ApSc 215: 


ApSc 216: 
CE 274: 
EE 133: 


EE 236: 
EngS 218: 
EngS 284: 


EngS 289: 
EngS 315: 
ME 218: 


ME 299-300: 
ME 310: 
MB 311: 
ME 312: 
ME 313: 
ME 315: 
ME 317: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 211, 213, ME 221, 280 (ete, 
non-thesis students); for Professional and DSc Degrees: Fluid M 


or 214 or 216, 215, ME 231, 288, 311, 312; Thermal Sciences—A! 
216, 215, ME 235, 288, 287, 289. 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Mechanics of Water Waves 

Electromagnetic Waves 

Plasma Dynamics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

Energetics of Fluid Flow II 

Air Pollution 

Air Pollution Meteorology 

Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 

Intermediate Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 

Fossil Fuels 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 

Radiative Heat Transfer 

Combustion 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 

Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 

Magnetofluidmechanics 

Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research y1 fof 
ME 7 o 


of 
pSc 212 of M 
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“TECHNICAL ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

ApSc 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CE207: Soil Dynamics 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE 209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis 

CE212: Open Channel Flow 

CE213: Hydraulic Structures 

CE 214: Design of Dams 

CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
CE 221: Pavement and Runway Design 

CE252: General Structural Dynamics : 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering - 

CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

CE 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 

CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 

b CE298: Research 
à 299.300. Thesis Research 

CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 

CE311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Engs 221: Theory of Elasticity I 

“ORS 222: Theory of Elasticity II 


"8S 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 

D 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering Mond 

BS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ; 
'G BS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
eo] 128: G 'omorph )l EV 
tes €o. t PUUS 


a ĉl 189. 


Geophysics for Geologists 
Ieo] 224: 


à Advanced Structural Geology 
ti 


w courses for MS Degree: ApSc 211 or 213, CE 204, 205, 206 and EngS 285. 
*ssiona] Degree: CE 207, 208, 219, and EngS 221. 


ENGINEERING DESIGN 
* Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 253: 


Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Advanced Strength of Materials 


ig Transportation Workshop 
Re 259 Random Vibrations of Structures 
Des 282 


$54 Computer-aided Design S : : 
ME 5 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
ME “ls: Theory of Vibrations n RR 
ps Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicle 
l: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


i] 
| ME225:  Turbomachinery I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanısms 
| | ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
ME 246:  Electromechanical Control Systems 
ME 247: Fluidics 
| 1 ME 251: Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
| | ME298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 


Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 213, ME 241, 243, 246. 


OCEAN, COASTAL, AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


|| | ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| ApSc212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
| ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
! | ApSc215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
| ApSc216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 203:  Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 214: Design of Dams 
216: Advanced Hydrology 
2219: Groundwater and Seepage 
2253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 


F 
E 
E 
E 255: Coastal Processes 
E 256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
E 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
E 258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
E 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
E 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
E 275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
CE 310:  Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
| | CE 312: Advanced Hydraulics 
zr X | CE 398 Advanced Reading and Research 
CE 399: Dissertation Research 
| EngS 228: Physical Oceanography 
EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
| | | EngS 273: Time Series Analysis 
| | *Geol 181: General Oceanography 
|| 


ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 

ME218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ME 227: Viscous Flow 

ME 231: Hydrodynamics 


Vehicles 


| i * For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


| 
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ME 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics ! 
ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics LN 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 

Wired 


courses for degree programs in Hydromechanics: MS—ApSc 211, 213, | 
7260, and ME 221; DSc—ApSc 212, 214. 215, CE 274, ME 227, 312, 231. 
Nireq courses for degree programs in Ocean, Coastal, and Marine Engineering: | 
iAPSc 211, 213, EngS 260 and ME 221: DSc—ApSc 212, 215, CE 256, 274, 


“1, and ME 215 or E ngS 273 


1 
UC WORKS ENGINEERING 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced € oncrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 

CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE 205: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE 206 Foundation Engineering 

CE 208: Rock Engineering 


CE 211 Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 


ca 213: Hydraulic Structures 
-E 214; Design of Dams 
CE 215 


C : : Urban Construction Technology | | 
? i 
E 216 Advanced Hydrology 


E 217 Water Resources Engineering 

CE 220 Urban Transportation Engineering | | 
5 221: Pavement and Runway Design 

CE 223. : 


CR 225. Traffic Engineering j 
^' Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
CE : : Solid Waste Disposal 
743: Environmental Impact Assessment 
Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 2s * Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
33: 


CB 25; Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

CE c Coastal Processes x - 

CR E Introduction to Ocean and € oastal Engineering 

CE * Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

CE 228: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II | 
CE IS Water Resources Planning and Control 

CE ^ Water Resources Systems | 

CR EE Special Topics in Water Resources 

CE T Hydraulic Modeling 

CR t» Sedimentation Engineering 

WIN l: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

ow 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts | 
BAd “10: Engineering Law 

Ray M. Construction Management I 

Bag 2323: Construction Management II | ! 
Bag 243: Construction Management III | 
Rus ^^ Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 

OR E Numerical Methods in Engineering 
KY ^n: Survey of Operations Research Methods 


e > | 
hy pp Uses for MS Degree: CE 202. 206. 220, 243, 276, and EAd 241 or 242 or 1 


"tu T *$siona] Degree: CE 211 or 217 or 223. EngS 284 or OR 201, and one 
) 1 E 
urse from the sequence EAd 241, 242, 243. 
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SOLID MECHANICS AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 

CE 207: 

CE 209: 

CE 252: 

CE 253: 

CE 254: 

CE 261: 

CE 263: 
EngS 215: 
EngS 217: 
EngS 218: 
EngS 221: 
EngS 222: 
EngS 229: 
EngS 230: 
Engs 231: 
EngS 233: 
EngS 234: 
EngS 236: 
EngS 237: 
EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 
EngS 242: 
EngS 249: 
EngS 256: 
Engs 259: 
EngS 284: 


EngS 285 


EngS 288: 
EngS 289: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299-300: 
EngS 315: 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 215: 
ME 216: 
ME 221: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 295: 
ME 310: 


i i 1, 
Required courses for degree programs in Solid Mechanics: MS—ApSc F 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Ana'ysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 

Transformations in Materials 

Deformation of Materials 

Structure of Materials 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
Environmental Effects on Materials I 

Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 

Special Topics in Materials Science 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Random Vibration of Structures 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics x 
Advanced Finite Flement Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Intermediate Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 


po 


218, 221: Professional Degree—EngS 222, 240, 241, 256, 285: DSc— 
EngS 222, 230, 256, 315. 


5 gih 
Required courses for degree programs in Materials Engineering: mse 


213, EngS 229, 231; Professional Degree 
212, EngS 229, 230, 231, 240, 256. 


EngS 230, 234, 237, 240, 24; 


" «4 
E ttt E 


— 
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RUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 


CE 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 205 Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CE 206 Foundation Engineering 
CE 207: Soil Dynamics 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 215: Urban Construction Technology 
CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 251 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
CE 253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE 261 Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 262: Design of Plate and Shell Structures 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability f 
CE 266: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other 
Natural Hazards I - 
CE267: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other 
Natural Hazards II 
(b CE 298: Research 
299—300: Thesis Research 
CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
CE 399: Dissertation Research 
AgS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
"BS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials | 
"8S 234: Composite Materials 
"8S 240: Fracture Mechanics 
p 8S 241: Failure of Materials . . 
28S 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
DES 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
WA 282: Computer-aided Design 
gS 283 
EngS 284 
OBS 285 | 
| "WS 28g 


Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 


Wp, "^ ^ | 
I Courses for degree programs: MS—ApSc 213, CE 201 or 202, CE 210, | 
Wigs 9 284, 285; Professional—CE 250 or 251, CE 252 or 253, CE 262, and 
hg" Or 288: DSc ApSc 212, 213 or 214, CE 252, CE 254 or EngS 259, EngS 


Meg ateteve course in Engineering Administration may be taken by students 
h ; IS program | 
URES AND DYNAMICS 
hee WE Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ste Analytical Methods in Engineering II 


ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
*CE 207: 
*CE 210: 
*CE 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 254: 
CE 261: 
CE 263: 
*CE 266: 


*CE 267: 


EE 157: 
*EngS 215: 
*EngS 217: 
*EngS 218: 

EngS 221: 
EngS 222: 
*EngS 233: 
EngS 234: 
*EngS 240: 
*EngS 256: 
EngS 259: 
tEngS 281: 


EngS 282: 
EngS 283: 
EngS 284: 
EngS 285: 
tEngS 286: 
tEngS 287: 
EngS 288: 
EngS 289: 
EngS 299—300: 
EngS 314: 
*EngS 315: 
EngS 398: 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Analytical Methods in Engineering ITI 

Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Soil Dynamics 

Method of Structural Analysis 

General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, @ 
Natural Hazard I othe! 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and 
Natural Hazard II 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 

Random Vibration of Structures 

Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Problems 

Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 

Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 

Automated Design of Complex Structures 

Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 

Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 

Advanced Reading and Research 


nd othe 


Mechanic 


EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
tME 223;  Aeroelasticity 
tME 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming ce 259 Ds 
Required courses for degree programs om campus: MS—ApSc 213, € CE 216 


263, EngS 215, 
221, and 259 


and ME 215 or CE 252; DSc 


-ApSc 212, 214 or 215, 


i Conteh 214 
Required courses for degree program at NASA-Langley Research ^ Age? 
ApSc 213, CE 261 or 263, EngS 221 or 234, 284, 285, 286 or 287; 


EngS 288, ME 215 or 22 


3, EngS 281. 


*Course offered on campus only 
tCourse offered at NASA-Langley Research Center only 


{22% 
Aste SY 
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"NSPORTATION ENGINEERING 
Option 1: Technology of the Vehicle 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 201 Design of Metal Structures 
CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 220 Urban Tr 
CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 261 Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 263 Theory of Structural Stability 
EngS 215 Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
Eenes 241: Failure of Materials 
WS 251-52 Transportation Workshop 
Engs 253 Control of 
Engs 259 
EngS 260 


ansportation Engineering 


Automated Transit Networks 
Random Vibration of Structures 


; Random Process Theory in E ngineering 
NgS 285 Finite Element Methods in I ngineering Mechanics 
Engs 288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Engs 315 Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
ME 215 Theory of Vibrations 
ME 218 Design of I loating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 222 Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 223 Aeroelasticity 
ME 225:  Turbomachinery 1 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
ME 227 Viscous Flow 
ME 231 Hydrodynamics 
ME 237 Energetics of Fluid Flow 1 
238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II 
ME 241 


Mr : Engineering Systems Design 

a * 1 * d 

E 243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
"e Electromechanical Control Systems 

ME 250 


ME * Design of Complex Systems à - 
Rass. Advanced F lectromechanical Control Systems 
ME E Urban Transportation Technology 

ME 5 Stability and Control of Vehicles 


s Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
ME 293; Combustion 
7 238: Research 
M : Thesis Research 
ME 311: Nonsteady Flow 
Y MR 39 Advanced Reading and Research 
9. 


TT Dissertation Research 
np -08 Urban Transportation Planning 
Ni. ?09: Urban Transportation Models 


Miran Uses for MS Degree: (Mechanical)—CE 220, EngS 251, ME 221, 
Ne CI 


210, 220, 252 and EngS 251 


Wi ree: (Mechanical)—ApSc 213, 215, ME 293 and ME 238 or 
as ApSc 21 


t 213 or 214, CE 252, EngS 285, 288, 221 or 315 


de — 
“<riptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


ApSc 212: 

| ApSc 213: 
| ApSc 214: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 209: 
CE 210: 
CE 220: 

| CE 221: 
| CB 222: 
| CE 223: 
CE 252: 

CE 253: 

CE 256: 

CE 257: 

CE 258: 

CE 310: 

CE 311: 


EngS 215 


EngS 221: 
EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 
EngS 251-52: 


EngS 253 
EngS 259 
EngS 285 
EngS 288 
EngS 298 


EngS 299-300: 


EngS 315 
EngS 398 


EngS 399: 
ME 255-56: 
OR 231: 
*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


90 SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Option II: The Way (Route Structures and Facilities) 


Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Methods of Structural Analysis 
Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 
Stations and Terminals 

Traffic Engineering 

General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Transportation Workshop 

Control of Automated Transit Networks 

Random Vibration of Structures 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Technology 

Theory of Traffic Flow 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


20, ZH 


Required courses for degree programs: MS—CE 201 or 202, 210, 788 
and EngS 251; DSc—ApSc 212, 213 or 214, CE 252, EngS 285, 29» 


221 or 315. 
Option III: Transportation Systemst LA 1 
CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering 
CE 223 Traffic Engineering 
CE 243 Environmental Impact Assessment r 
EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
CU amm d 
* For course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. he under 
9] (see t 
f Prerequisite courses for admission to this option are ApSc 115 and Stat ! 
and Graduate Bulletin 
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EAd 265: Transportation Management I | 

EAd 266: Transportation Management II 1 | | 
FAq 281-82: Systems Analysis and Management | 
NBS 251-52; Transportation Wurkshop n i 


EngS 253: Control of Automated Transit Networks | 
ME 255.56: Urban Transportation Technology / 
ME 298: Research 

ME 299..300: Thesis Research | | 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Methods I | 
OR 202: Survey of Operations Research Methods II | 
OR 231: Theory of Traftic Flow | 


OR 251: Linear Programming WA 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming | 
OR271: Forecasting T echniques 

OR273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 


U&RP 201: 
U&RP 208 
U&Rp 209 


Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning 
Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


Courses for MS degree: CE 220, 223, EngS 251, and OR 201. 


Wired 


it . 
ER RESOURCES ENGINEERING 


Option I: Water Resources Engineering 


APSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 
PSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV | 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V | 
CE 208: Rock E ngineering | 
CE 212 Open Channel Flow | 
CE 213 Hydraulic Structures | 
CE 214 Design of Dams | | 
CE 216 Advanced Hydrology | | 
CE 219 Groundwater and Seepage | 
CE 243 Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 255 Coastal Processes 
CR 256 


Cp529: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
E 273: Water Supply Engineering 
E 274. Mechanics of Water Waves 


= 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE 278: Pollution Transport System 
2 . ‘ . " 
CE 279: Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering 
E281 


* Special Topics in Water Resources 
i CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
: * Research 
39 300: Thesis Research 
CE3 : Sedimentation Engineering | 
CE " 1: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels | 
CE 32: Advanced Hydraulics 
398. 


CE à Advanced Reading and Research 

Engg 239: Dissertation Research ; icit - 
Rags 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
N 284 Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Ae a 


des te Bulleti 
“criptions, see the | nd aduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


92 SCHOOL OF 


EngS 285: 

ME 221: 

ME 227: 

ME 231: 

| ME 277: 


| ME 312: 


| OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 273 


Required courses for degree programs: MS—ApSc 211 and/or 213 (depending 


adviser’s approval), 
fessional and DSc 


ApSc 213: 
CE 212: 

CE 213: 
CE 214: 
CE 216: 
CE 242: 
CE 243: 
CE 273: 
CE 276: 
CE 278: 
CE 279: 
CE 280: 
CE 281: 
CE 282: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 310: 
CE 311 
EAd 211-12 
EAd 269: 
EAd 283: 
EAd 284: 
EngS 206: 
EngS 213: 
EngS 260 
EngS 284: 
ME 221: 
OR 251 
OR 252: 
OR 253: 
OR 271: 
OR 273 
OR 377 
*Econ 217-18 
*Econ 235 
*Econ 237: 
*Geog 222: 
*Geog 223 


*PSc 206: 


Required courses f« 


o? 
For course descriptior 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Viscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 
Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming 
Digital Systems Stimulation 
g 0 
CE 212, 213, 282 or 312 (depending on adviser's approval); 
ApSc 211, 213, CE 282, 312, ME 221. 


Option II: Water Resources Planning bo 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 

Water Supply Engineering 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Pollution Transport System 

Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering 
Water Resources Systems 

Special Topics in Water Resources 

Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Engineering Administration 

Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving 
Systems Engineering I 

Systems Engineering II 

Technology and Human Needs 

Renewable Resources 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Rese 
Survey of Economics 

Energy Resources and Policy 

Seminar: Economics of the Environment an 
Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 
Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


x MS degree: CE 212, 213, 276, 280. 


arch 


oe 
d Natural Reso” 


as, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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Wil Engineering Graduate Courses 
201 Design of Metal Structures (3) 


I I 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced | | 
structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic design prin- | 
ciples, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics. 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 
02 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) | 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and de- | 
i sign of structural Components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate strength 
and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety considera- 
tions, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Fall) | 
203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Spring) 
204 Applied Soil Mechanics 1 (3) 


Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations and 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses of 
slopes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequi- 
site: approval of Department. (Spring) 

Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 

Nature of soil, 


2 


205 


including geological and pedological aspects; flow of | 
water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress dis- 
tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consoli- 

dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics 

laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) | 
6 Foundation Engineering (3) 


Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile founda- 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and 
Waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, 


dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of 
Department (Spring) 


207 Soil Dynamics (3) 


Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, effects of 


farthquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of machinery foun- 
X dations, Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) | 
08 Rock Engineering (3) 


Classification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock 
iscontinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design and 
Applications to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Pre- | 
2 Tequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
99 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) P 
Advanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Application | 
9f theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave propagation 
in Soils, including surface waves. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, and CE 204 
l or 205, (As arranged) 
0 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matrix 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, sub- 
Structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; in- 


troduction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
‘all) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


211 Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment (3) 
Theory and application of physical and chemical operation and 
for wastewater treatment. Topics of discussion will include sedi 
tion; flotation; disinfection; coagulation; flocculation; filtration; cr 
adsorption; reverse osmosis; ion exchange and thickening. Prereq" il. 
CE 197 or equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE * 
(Fall) 

212 Open Channel Flow (3) - 
Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, unif ip 
flow, gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow | 
non-prismatic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, f 
ing. Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221. (Fall) 

213 Hydraulic Structures (3) 

Forces on structures and hydraulic design criteria. Design 0 
diversion, cross drainage, protective and water measurement st 
Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. (Spring) 

214 Design of Dams (3) 

Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth nd 
fill dams and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spillway% , 
appurtenances. Construction methods for dams. Reservoir iment ; 
Safety inspection of dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate ; 
(Spring, even years) 

215 Urban Construction Technology (3) 4 pi^ 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, oF as) 
ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spr 

216 Advanced Hydrology (3) flow 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream ign 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. cot 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting ? 
trol, water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent 
(Spring, even years) 

219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) 


Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, 
h as excavatio! 


f convey? 
ructures 


ter Y 
comp, waet 


lutions; applications to engineering problems suc isite 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequ! 
211. (Fall) 

220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) pran 


Introduction to urban transportation planning. Anal 
portation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the p 
alternative solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen" 


spring) 
r 


221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) pe and 9^ 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in qe and ns 
grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid hig equisite® 
field pavements; general principles of runway design. Pret 
202, and 204 or 205. (Spring) " 

222 Stations and Terminals (3) EU an 
Unified treatment of the functions and operation of stations 4 gie 

ations and plan jo 


of transportation systems; emphasis on specific H linh "aco 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight — lis 
modal and inter-modal interfacing, communication and e. irports 
tions include railroad and subway stations, bus termina ) 

harbors. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 
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223 Traffic Engineering (3) 


Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance meas- 
ures; methods of characterizing steady and unsteady trattic flow phe- | 
nomena; traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data | | 
processing; impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic flow | 
behavior; road bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control signalization 
theory and practical implementation; traffic signal control systems for 
conventional street networks and limited access expressways; examples | 
of traffic control system implementations. Prerequisite: approval of De- | 
partment. (Fall) 

237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) 
Basic principles and practical considerations: hydraulic and structural re- | 
quirements; basic parameters and elements of design; layout and design 
Of water supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and wastewater 
treatment plants: development of design parameters; cost and financing; 
existing plant expansions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 211 | 
and 272. (Fall) 

240 Environmental Microbiology (3) 

Basic cellular organizations 


and processes related to waste treatment; 
microorganisms as disease-carrying agents in natural and waste water; 

laboratory tests for coliform organisms and viruses, and analysis of acti- 

vated sludge. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
41 Environmental Chemistry (3) | 


Chemical composition and chemical analysis of water; chemical treatment | | 
Of water and waste water; laboratory tests of solids, BOD, COD. phos- i 
phorus, nitrogen, etc., as related to water quality. Prerequisite: approval of | 
Department. (Fall) | 

242 Solid Waste Disposal (3) 


Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and disposal prac- 
tices; regional planning and management; resource and eneigy recovery 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even 
years) 


43 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 


Public Policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels concerning 
Quality of the environment Strategies and methodologies which have been 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology of assess- 
Ing impact on air and water quality and on land use, applied to transpor- 


lation facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities, and indus- | 
trial and community development 


250 (Fall) 
Advanced Metal Structures (3) 
Conception, analysis, 
tic and inelastic 
Unique structural 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elas- 
methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and 
systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
"nception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ulti- 
Mate strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake 
Considerations. domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and special topics. 
lerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 

*neral Structural Dynamics (3) 

Dalysis of single 


and multiple degree of freedom structural system un- 
ET Steady-state and transient loads; response of discretized structural 
Ystems, such as rigid frames, plates, and thin shells under dynamic 
Oads Prer 


(S requisite: CE 210, or equivalent and approval of Department. 
Pring) 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


op 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; fracture and fatigue. pil 
erational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects of pro 
istic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliability, ife 
timal design criteria. Reliability of structural systems in design service li 
perturbation, Monte Carlo simulation, and proof test methods; inspec 
and repair maintenance. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 
254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal st) 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics ted 
structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for rere di 
loads, or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeated for need 
Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic to be annou 
in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 
255 Coastal Processes (3) per 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment Poget 
ties and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment nica! 
response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mee tiot 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabiliz? 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Sprm 


256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) : coastal 
Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion 1n prt 
and offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave $ ind ing 
curement of spectral data by direct measurement Or from hi ‘ in 
techniques. Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls ^ shore 
takes in the oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal am ose 115 
structures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: A 
ME 221; or equivalent. (Fall) 

257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) p g del 
Waves and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries an arbo! 
structures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation ck 
planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quay» 
internal access structures; maintenance of external and intern 
dredging. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Spring) 

258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore tio 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor ya 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 or equivalent; CE 257. (Fall) 

261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 

Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and pl 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curve 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membran specifi 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. 
cations. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring) 

262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) : m: 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in rein aterial* | cb 


ible 
: : f flex 
Analysis and design ing lat 
ions equip 


and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular requisite 

puter applications in the analysis of such structures. 

201, 202, 261; or equivalent. (Fall) y 
263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) mS «f 


+. colu, 
3 w ry -~ and inelastic € 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and ine : puckli 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational me 


Aa 
ef Ss 4 
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Plates and shells under Static loads; stability of stiffened Structures; effect 
of imperfections and boundary conditions Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 


265 Special Topics in Geote 


Selected topics 


| 
graduate status. | 


| I 
chnical Engineering (3) 
as rheology of soils, computer 
ton and tunneling, ocean engineering problems 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
(As arranged) 


266 Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I (3) 

Nature of dynamic lo 

nadoes, hurricanes, 

Such as floods, e 


such applications, excava- 
» Or other special topics, 
approval of Department. 


ads in problems which arise from e 


arthquakes, tor- 
and recurring winds; 


other natural hazard loading 
Xpansive soils, storm surges, and tsunamis; 
tics of earthquakes; seismicity, zoning maps, 
acterization, and wind tunnel simul 
load determination. 


characteris- 
response spectra, wind char- 
ation. Use of probabilistic concepts in 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards II (3) 
Brief review of natural hazard loadings and r 
Quake and wind design considerations and procedures; review of code re- 
Quirements and specifications; balanced risk approach for natural hazards; | 
Cost effectiveness of integrated natural hazard design; special problems. | | 
Prerequisite: CE 266 or approval of Department. (Fall) 
271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 
Introductory course designed to acquaint the 
Concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 
*rivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory: to fluid motion around | 
two- and three dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction to | 
thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement of 


Odies in calm and disturbed water Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
flereq off campus only (As arranged ) 


lologica] W astewater Treatment (3) 

iĉory and application of biologi 
Tinciples of biological treatment: 
Vated Sludge process: 


267 


random formulation; earth- 


student with some physical | 


1s tlle or co 


s ncurrent registration: CE 240 (Spring) | 
Water Supply Engineering (3) 
Quantity and quality aspects of water supply engineering are discussed. 
Pics include reservoir sizing, groundwater, distribution systems, treat- 
E Processes and chemistry of w ters. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
MyM ton: CE 240 and 24 (Spring) 
Ij enics of Water Waves (3) r ^ | | 
tion ap theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, e ni | | 
Water gp action, attenuation. Water waves of — — € € | | 
Wave Meory, tides, bores long waves theory, conoidal and a. aves. | 
theo, ^ cneration by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation etween 
ME » and measurements Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
Ys eel 9r equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Seed l'opics in Ocean Engineering (3) 


(intern; topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 

i Waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal 
Pre Ting, Or (4) other selected topics May be repeated for credit. 
al of Department (Spring) 


* approy 
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276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) » 
The parameters of water resources planning and control; economics , 
water resources and related natural resources; economics of water quali 
control; physical parameters of water resource development; water j 
sources law. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) 

The nature of industry and waste generation; industrial was 
waste measurements; techniques utilized in industrial 
nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial € 

sewage for industrial process water; problems associated with treà 

and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on receiving 

Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent reg! 

CE 240. (Fall, odd years) 

278 Pollution Transport System (3) 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters 
advective transport; mathematics for stre 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; 
port; numerical simulation of pollutant transports in stream 
aries. Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall, odd years) 

279 Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering (3) (er 9 
Lecture and laboratory. Investigation of unit processes used in - "T. 
wastewater treatment. Current literature is reviewed and experimen 

Prerequisites or concurrent registration: CE 211, 272. | 


te charac! 
waste 


vents 9 
s. pmen 
f$ 


. * t 
istics; 
ment and control; 


strati? 


PETT. 
and atmosphere; diffusiv " 
am pollutant deoxy gene 
therm 
s and 


rans 
esti 


ried out. r 
even years) 

280 Water Resources Systems (3) 

Water resources planning and control; water quality plann 
supply planning, comprehensive planning and management. 
of systems. Prerequisite: CE 276. (Spring) 

281 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) ang ne 
Selected Topics: morphometric properties of drainage basins; be? f 9 
work analysis; hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydra ‘oss sto 
luvial channels; modeling of drainage basins; computer applica anced 
chastic hydrology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As? 

282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) d 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models; 

models. Distortions in physical models. sprint 

21 or graduate status. P 


wg wate 
ing stv die 


physica, 
mathematical 
models. Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 2 
years) 

(p 


298 Research (arr.) edit. 
Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repe d for cr 


and spring) 


ate 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) if 

310 Sedimentation Engineering (3) iment: Jo! 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of Me rge theo 
tion of motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment disc ‘rere 
Sedimentation measurements. Economic and legal aspects: 
CE 212 or approval of Department. (Fall) 

311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. “© ic 
bed forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvia 
sign of stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative respo aelod" og 
Channel stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies pep? 
vironmental impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approv 

(Spring) 
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312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) 
Continuity, energy, and momentum equations. 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. 
through hydraulic and marine structures. (Spring, even years) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


Turbulence, diffusion, and 
Special problems in flow 


May be repeated for credit. 


‘hanical Engineering Graduate Courses 


204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 


Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgr 


aph, schlieren and interfero- 
meter systems; 


laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal condi- 
tioning, use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital 


techniques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and data 
j handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
i (Fall) 
EU Theory of Vibrations (3) 
] D 


amped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 

continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Fall) 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 


Methods of solvin 

itz finite element. 
Straight, curved, 
Struction 


g vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 

Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con- 
Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (As arranged) 
18 Design of F loating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) 

Nsideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and con- 
figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effects of 
Submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action; 

| 25, Yructural considerations Prerequisite: EngS 228. (Fall) 

Ntermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 

* continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
lensor: fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 
aplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 

| rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 
| Methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
flow Of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 
i» Site: approval of Department (Fall) 
Abplied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
ubsonic lifting 
Intface theory; 


line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 
singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex 
ift theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, 
effect of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing the- 
Q3 A similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
*roelasticity (3) 
"lroduction to aeroel 
nder static 
eroe] 


astic phenomena; structural deformations of vehicles 
dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle structures; static 
astic problems (structural deformation, divergence, control effective- 


and 
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ness, and reversal); 
aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wing 
sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two i ot 


sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston the 
and Newtonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equival® 
(Fall) 
224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) m 
exte 


Classification of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, stl? 
combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, reci 
cating engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat " 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computerized cycle analy 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture dit. 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; pire 


gine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. 


quisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

225 Turbomachinery I (3) ss of 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional anal, 
turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; ener of 

erforma® n 


change in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and p > 
turbjnes, compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, 
pressors, and pumps. Prerequisite; ME 221. (Fall) 

226 Turbomachinery II (3) ys 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial compressor urbi 
namic design, axial turbine aerodynamic design, compressor a nd w 
matching. Combustion fundamentals, combustion chemistry» (spind) 
turbine combustion chamber design. Prerequisite: ME 225. 

227 Viscous Flow (3) 

Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Rey 

approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and t 

solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of tur : : 

applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary” requis 
ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. 

ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Hydrodynamics (3) 

Flow at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, 

inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, theory: 

applications of the momentum theorem. ow 
cations of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to stea 

a rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications 

theory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion © yoy wit? p^ 

ity. Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flo (sp 
vortex system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical properties o j 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory" sbaP udi 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order she ni 


of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, A pt 
s, conica 


rod 


23 


— 


f gases. fund? 


formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gase - entropic 

flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonise® ) 

requisite; ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring T 
237 Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) do "E 


Energy transformations in fluid flows. Gas dynamics ot M" sit 
uniform flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow induction. aug? 

pumping, propulsion in water, air, and space, and thru N 
Prerequisite: ME 155 or equivalent. (Spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINE ERING 101 


GRADUATE 


238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) ' 
Wave processes and their utilization. Static, dynamic 


pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers. 
air and marine propulsion. 


tion, thrust generation, and 

or equivalent, (Spring) 
240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) 

Techniques for the analysis 


» and cryptosteady | | 
Advanced concepts of i i} 
Discussion of various concepts of flow induc- 


environmental control. Prerequisite: ME 237 l | 


and synthesis of function, path 
generating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical methods f 
sional design of mechanisms having prescribed perform | 
istics. Design for higher-order requirements. Computer-aided techniques | 
for the optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester theory, com- 
plex number stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomials, etc, Re- 
view of recent developments and current research. Term project. 
(As arranged) 


Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Principles of systems design; 
chanical, electrical, 
tems; 


; and motion | | 
or the dimen- | 
ance character- 


241 


interdisciplinary system simulation for me- 
fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic response of Sys- 
mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization techniques 


With computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


2 Advanced Mechanisms (3) 
Emphasis on Spatial 
theorems of plane kinematics. 
lytical techniques using 
and instant 


kinematics but with some attention to classical | 
Analysis and synthesis of mechanisms. Ana- 


matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra, finite 


ancous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to design of | | 
linkages, cams, gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital computers in | 
mechanism analysis and design. Prerequisite: ME 240. (Fall, alter- 

nate years) 


543 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 

Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equipment; 

requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced level. | ! 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
6 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 


System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode dam. 
TOOt locus. etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, 


electromechanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: - | 
Proval of Department. (Fall) 


7 Fluidics (3) 
troduction of fluidic 


of bistable 


Passive 


components and systems: behavior and modeling 
and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers and sensors, 
elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, coupling effects, | 
Urvey of current applications and research. Prerequisite: approval of 
"4 Department, (Spring) | 
minar: Aircraft Design I (3) : | 
*signing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of- | 
“art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft com- | | 
Ponents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to 
Obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of Department. | 
49 ( 5 arranged) 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) 
Aircraft design 
M “Onfigurative co 
d 


in relation to prescribed mission requirements, different | i 
ncepts, detail design features. Estimation of weight, size, 


LE TM 
NASA Langle, Research Center 


may be offered on campus when arranged 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
e a " " : t 
isfy mission specifications; design trad 


and power of an aircraft to sat , 
aircraft for steady cruisi 


offs and compromises. Emphasis on subsonic 


flight missions. Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircraft; supe 
cruising aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
251 Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 
and design of electromechanical control system 


Time domain analysis 
e methods and matrix differential equation techn! 
Advanced stability analysis and design optimization techniques for ical 
Examples taken from practical mechan 
e time sys’ 
racti* 


using state spac 


linear and nonlinear systems. 
components and systems including continuous and discret 
Introduction to electromechanical switching system theory and P 
Prerequisite: ME 246. (As arranged ) 
254 Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Fundamentals of heat and mass transfer, its | 
olutions for steady and transient cases. ce? 
ss numbers and boundary layer con cdit 


flows. Radiation in transparent ^. 
ices. 


uc 
ction d 


: d 
aws and properties. Con 
Conve is. 


tion equations and s 
heat and mass. Dimensionle 
Laminar, transition, and turbulent 
and at surfaces. Application to combustors and solar dev 
site: ApSc 213. (Spring) 

255 Urban Transportation Technology (3) "m 
An introduction to the technical evaluation of alternative transp" ri 
modes including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system gs? 
tions, energy and environmental impacts, route constraints, § elit 
and switching systems, life cycle costs, and measures of system 
tiveness. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


257 Energy Technology I (3) 
An overall view of energy technology, 
lation among energy, environment, and 
sion analysis, forecasting of supply and 
ing, analysis of cycles, Second Law anal 
transmission. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
258 Energy Technology II (3) pea 
Continuation of ME 257. Various forms of solar energy (685), 
and cooling, photovoltaics, wind, biomass, ocean thermal gradie 537 
energy, geothermal energy, energy and food production, en? 
design, and energy policy. Prerequisite: ME 257. (Spring 
259 Solar Heating of Buildings (3) 
(Formerly Solar Heating and Cooling of Buildings) 
Availability of solar energy, solar radiation data. Ré 
of materials; methods of solar energy collection and storage of Od 
flat-plate collectors; flat-plate collector performance. ^ 
types of collectors. Solar energy storage. System thermal € prio d 
experiments. Design of solar water heating and heating syst princ rl 
of passive solar heating. Solar process economics. Review © ( 
solar cooling of buildings Prerequisite: approval of Depar 
260 Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings (3) ics and P 
Basic concepts and engineering data including psychometrie pror 
conditions. Heating and cooling load calculations, compute d WT. 
system design and for energy consump 
for building energy management, energ 
ing and air conditioning systems; all air, 
central control systems. Cost estimates 
costing. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent. 


e m 
supply and demand, and net 
institutional problems mod 
demand, energy syste "m. 
ysis, nuclear one 


tment 
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261 Air Pollution I (3) 


An introductory course on the generation, monitoring, 
pollution. Elements of the system: generation of p 


Pollutants in natural, industrial, and 
transformation 


and control of air 
articulate and gaseous 
energy-generating systems; their 
as they diffuse into the dynamic sun-irr 
assessment of their impact through m 
sions sources Effects on health and welfare on urban, regional, and 
8lobal scales. Air pollution standard setting and control strategy devel- 
Opment. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
262 Air Pollution II (3) 


Laborator y 


adiated atmosphere; 
onitoring and inventory of emis- 


and field survey and assessment of air pollution problems, 
A variety of laboratory te 


chniques will be used to measure actual ambient 
air quality, and laboratory and field sampling of pollutant levels inside and 
immediately outside combustion systems will be conducted. Diffusion and 
Chemical models will be used to relate sources and sensors of air pollu- 
tion. A field air pollution impact assessment project will culminate the 
Course activity. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 
263 Air Pollution Control Technology (3) 
Theoretical and 


applied aspects of aerosol and gaseous emission control 
from both statio 


nary and mobile sources. Aerosol controls: sedimenta- 
tion, precipitation, filtration, and wet collection. Application of scrubbers, 


Catalysts, and combustion modification to control of gaseous emissions 
from stationary 


sources. Special techniques for fine particulate contro] 
(fabric, electrostatics). Control of automotive emissions through engine 
modification, catalysts, and alternative power systems. Vapors, odors, and 
Noise, : 


Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Air Pollution Seminar (3) 


: : 2 262 
Pecial interest and advanced topics not covered in ME de 2n, or v 
Special lectures by individual experts. Participants will be — o 
Conduct a special topic study for contribution to the seminar. rerequi- 
, Site: approval of Department. (Fall) 
65 Air Pollution Meteorology (3) 


Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- and aperi en 
Conditions; atmospheric stability and inversions; NDS. TK 
and diffusion; urban and topographic effects upon meteorologica parame 


ters; effects of meteorological parameters upon transportation and diffusion 
9f pollutants: 


meteorological factors in plant location, design, and opera- 
2 . 71 " r > 
ton, and in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent 
s, (Fall) 


ind Tunnel Research Techniques (3) GAP À 
comprehensive survey of wind tunnel research facilities and techniques; 
Subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic facilities; basic principles 
9f wing tunnel design; associated research equipment including models, 
alances, instrumentation, and flow visualization techniques; data ac- 
ruisition and reduction: research methods; static and dynamic testing 
techniques; powered-model testing; typical research data: significant E 
"y Search contribution Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 
4 *"'Odynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 


»frOdynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, EN of 
e dynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and per- 
v “mance, Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) 
N 


MN 
ASA-Langley Research 


Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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*271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based 0 
momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transit 
i aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with, ri 
| data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities crite 
| elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (Spring) 
*272 Powered-Lift Technology (3) * 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; ord 
speed stability and control; fundamentals of internally blown and (0 
ternally blown powered-lift concepts; the spanwise blowing scher 
delay wing stall; use of powered-lift for improved maneuverability " 
fighter aircraft; aerodynamic ground effects; alleviation of noise 9 pt 
ered-lift systems; aerodynamic loads associated with blown flaps. 
requisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
*273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) s 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; n cot 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of f e 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization € ec ll) 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
*274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) ida 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of oY al 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction wi aut 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) 
275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) direc” 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and a si 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations O mor naf 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral í pt 
ics, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency response an 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 
*276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) jed” 
First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory anri 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and genera n orbits yy 
theories for third-body perturbations Differential correction Comi i 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques ~ d ond 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination ; 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of 
(As arranged) ; 
277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) nit 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations $ 
difference techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; ^ 4 ut 
characteristics; boundary conditions; applications in subsonic a” 
| sonic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or equivalent. 
ranged) 
*279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) ; ystems gt 
| Macroscopic and microscopic descriptions of thermodynamic : of th if 
damental equation; conditions of equilibrium and stability ics ® 
dynamic systems, Review of methods of statistical thermodyn’ y qu" 
state, macrostate, and thermodynamic probability. Classical 2 elem! g 


Lg è ^ x i 0 
statistics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review prium sod 
kinetic theory and transport phenomena. Chemical equ! Fal! 
lected applications. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen \ 


arranged 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when 
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281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 


Molecular theories of gases; thermodynamic properties and Boltzmann’s 
integro-differential equation, the H-theorem and entropy; equations of 
State and potentials; the equation of change and velocity distribution out- 
side equilibrium: transport properties. Field theory. Constitutive, bal- 
ance, and Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application to trans- 


port processes in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring, 
odd years) 


282 Fossil Fuels (3) 


Coal, petroleum, and natural gas. Fossil fuel reserves, methodologies of 
estimating and exploring for fossil fuels. Geophysical, geochemical, and 
Satellite techniques Prerequisite: Chem 152. (As arranged) 
283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering | (3) 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy; atomic and 
nuclear structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical mass; nuclear 
reactor classification; history of reactor development; nuclear reactions 
and radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, and pro- 
tection; neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down; the criti- 
cality condition; reflected reactors: homogeneous and heterogeneous reac- 
tor systems; transient reactor behavior and control; description of pres- 
surized and boiling water reactors; other reactor systems. Environmental 
considerations; reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
( Fall) 
284 Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 
Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, radiation 
damage and reactor materials problems; reactor fuels; shielding; mechani- 
Cal and structural components; preliminary reactor design; fuel cycles; 
description of nuclear reactor systems; engineered safety systems; the 
economics of nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. (Spring) 
85 Reaction Kinetics (3) 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogenous reactions 
2 in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 
86 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
2 Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
87 Heat Conduction (3) 
Conducuon of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- 
ànd three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction; 
Conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 
8 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
fat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
9f boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar 
undary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
™Momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
uid Properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 
Ormulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
diative Heat Transfer (3) 
ature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 
adiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 
lon methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 
E Containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and 


At > 
NASA- Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


291-92 Power Systems (3-3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on 
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scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre 
requisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 
*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) pr 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete P 
ticles: relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribu? 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interaction’ 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusi" 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low dens” 

Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

Design of thermal power system components and system optimizatio? 

Steam cycle power generation system components: steam generator or, 

actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-genel™ 

waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle ip. 
ciencies, system optimization studies, component selection and des lr 
cooling towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution - 
tions; testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electric power system ) 
nology. Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic Y 

293 Combustion (3) inetic* 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical eine 
Chain reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames 
geneous combustion. Combustion technology, computer modelli 
experimental measurements. Impact of pollution regulations and 
fuels. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 

294 Wind Energy (3) ad. BX 
Technical and economic problems of energy extractions from racio 
amination of the morphology of conversion devices; energy ext wind 
from a moving fluid stream; aerodynamics of rotors. Nature of ‘yn 
its special, temporal, and terrain-dependent variables. Structura, ind tf. 
and electrical problems and requirements; systems tradeoffs in W yal of 
bine design. A wind turbine will be designed. Prerequisite: appro 
Department. (As arranged) 

295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) . pirac 57, 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi Dh ial 
tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and » i 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interpartie ^ the 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye 


Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring, even years) 
296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
298 Research (arr.) Fall oo! spri” | 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. ( 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) " 
310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) vo: convert 
Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; mpo! 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, hU 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, QU theor?" gd 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Erickse g uy 5. 
coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Ol.1royd's analysis; y- ns if pi" 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsio 
campus when arranged: 
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frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives, Prerequisite: approval | 
of Department. (Fall) l 


311 Nonsteady Flow (3) 


Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations of non- | 
Steady viscous flow. Characteristics and waves; initial and boundary 
conditions. Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil, Nonsteady flows 
with cntropy production. Discontinuities, interactions, and special tran- 
sients. Gasdynamics of nonsteady combustion. Analogies and applica- TAL dh 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 235 or ME 237 or equivalent. (Fall) 

312 Theory of Turbulence (3) | 
Concept of turbulence, 
perimental observations 
ergy distribution, 


transition and linear theory of flow stability, ex- 

on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic en- 

statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade and | 

energy spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds | 
stress closure models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall | 
turbulence, turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air- 
pollution and weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: 
ME 227. (Fall) 

313 Magnetofluidmechanics (3) 
Thermodynamics and fluid mech 


anics of electrically conducting liquids 
and gases; theory and applications; thermodynamics and transport prop- 
erties of plasmas formulated; reaction kinetics and plasma reactions; 
fundamental equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magneto- 
fluidmechanics; flow with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves 
and wave phenomena, flow with heat transfer and friction, relativistic | 
magnetofluidmechanics, dimensional analysis and scaling parameters, ap- 

plications to MHD power generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, 

Controlled thermonuclear fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separa- | 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 22 , 280. (As arranged) 


315 Hypersonic Flow (3) 


| 

Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 

317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 


$ »" s " . I 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 


heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
3 tion. Prerequisite: ME 235; and ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
imited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
| 
| 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


lines; i 
in Science Graduate Courses 
l History of Technology I (3) 
he characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, 
Greece 


and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Tech- 
Nology 


is broadly defined Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with 
% Other cultural forces, (Fall) 
dvanced General Metrology (3) 
Opics in the co 
Ment, Standards, 
Xtreme values. P 


nceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 
design for precision measurement, and measurement at 
rerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


Terj 


AN, 
NASA.La, gley Research 


Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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*203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) T 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 

Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 

206 Technology and Human Needs (3) " 
Sociology of science and technology, the solar systems and earth, popu 
tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy, nuclear 4 
ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, transpo 
tion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spring) 

207 Engineering Climatology (3) . 
Constitution of physical properties of earth and atmosphere, stabil 
ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, storm 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog for " 
tion, soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite: approval of Departme 
(As arranged ) 

208 Energy Conservation (3) T. 
Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity s in 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportatio her 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law © y for 
modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction met od 
low-energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environmenta 
and low-fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. Greets ar 
and natural fertiiizers. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
ranged) 

210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) jew 
Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical den and 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. Population growth, , ss af” 
death rates; population diffusion; Lancaster equation; Richard ^ of 
proach; the Forrester-Meadows model, Kinetic theory formu A ions 
peaceful co-existence. Probability distributions, characteristic fur 
and central limit theorem. Brownian motion approach to specu at pthill’s 
the stock market. Traffic flow, the statistical approach and 1 dicatof* 
method. Quality-of-life indicators and quantification of social € atin’ 

f-reju equisite 


ity co” 


Environmental modeling. Thermodynamics approach to sel 
systems and its application in government and organizations. 
approval of Department. (As arranged) 

212 Nonrenewable Resources (3) Role of 
Interplay of geology, engineering, and economics on resources. e jgsve 
resources in society, concepts and definitions for analyzing reson ion tech 
Mineral commodities, their world distribution, geology, produc subst” 
nologies and costs, transportation systems, consumption patter needs 
tutes, recycling. Environmental impacts, energy requiremet y c els. 
and problems in mineral conservation; the threat of mine, dr 
Analysis of optimistic and pessimistic forecasts of future re 
pletion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrang 

213 Renewable Resources (3) : Agricult 
Food and fiber, solar energy and radiation, photosynthesis. tion 9 
and forest biomass production, seasonal availability, collect, y. 
planting. Substitution of renewable resources for depletable. direct C s 
relationship. Biological and chemical conversion processes, ono 
bustion, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation 
of scale and life cycle cost of conversion systems. nviro! 


re 


ed. 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 
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socio-economic impacts of alternative land usage. Institutional barriers. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 
214 Geothermal Energy (3) 
Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamentals of 
geological gradients, geographic location of potential geothermal energy 
sources, comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam and 
hot rock systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. 
Obtaining hot water process heat. Equipment design. Environmental ef- 
fects and means of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval 
of Department. (As arranged) 
215 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Advanced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural and ma- 
chine elements: bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled structures. 
Curved beams, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, creep instability 
and stress relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Prerequisite; 
approval of Department (Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics (3) E 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 
of small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
218 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) T . i 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic 
Solid, Newtonian viscous fluid integral formulation of general principles, 
simple applications Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
21 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 


21 


- 


Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 
Stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, variational 
Principles; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems in 
elastostatics, Prerequisite: approval .of Department. (Spring) 

222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
Application of integral transforms and analytic function theory to solution 
9f plane problems in static and dynamic elasticity. Introduction to three- 
dimensional elastostatics, Prerequisite EngS 221, ApSc 211. (Fall, odd 
years) 

228 Physical Oceanography (3) 

Cawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
Wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
Slatistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
? Transformations in Materials (3) 4 
ermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans- 


23 formations Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 
formation of Materials (3) 1 
Islocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on a dislocation, 
islocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, work hard- 
ning, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion 
arde 


ning, mechanisms of creep, yield, and fracture. Prerequisite: approval 

23 9f Department (Fall, odd years) 

tructure of Materials (3) 3 

Pace lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy, texture 
and preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg’s law, Laue 
Schniques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer method, X-ray 
Pectrometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice en- 
Srey, lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy theories, 


— 
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| conductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity, defer 
in metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even years 

223 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) : 

I| Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials; invariant property 

| of an orthotropic lamina; biaxial strength theory for an orthotrop! 

| mina; mechanics of materials approach to stiffness; elasticity appr) 

| | to stiffness; classical lamination theory; strength of laminates; statist 

| theory of fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approval 9 

| | partment. (Spring, odd years) 

| 234 Composite Materials (3) is 

Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechat! 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing 

rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinfof? 3 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, disp? rinb 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
even years) 

236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) " 

| Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized light mea 

1] phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray microscopy including Laue 

| nique and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microanalysis. "m 

À | tron microscopy including electron optics, image formation and auo 

| | for scanning and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion me 

| Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even years) 

237 Environmental Effects on Materials (3) T 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, pol 
tion, environmental factors, integranular corrosion, stress corros! datio 
temperature corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, o f De 

| liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approval 

| partment. (Fall, even years) 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) m 
f cera" 
: sinceri?! 


Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure 
f materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; 
| vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction Tae, vis? 
| elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids: ria of 
| elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase 


ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (spring) 
| 240 Fracture Mechanics (3) r mechani“ 
} | Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, © toug! 


| of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, f en ppro 


ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limi 
son OF ayen 


crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, compari (Spring 


|| continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. 
years) 

Failure of Materials (3) 3 try M 
| Tensile and shear deformation, yield, dislocation motion, form , 

| slip, single and polycrystal deformation, twinning, creep san » 

| | polymer deformation, fracture, Griffith Theory, fracture toug 

| | sition temperature, microstructure effects, environmental € ects, prof? 
! 
| 
| 


24 


— 


rosion cracking, cyclic stress and strain, fatigue crack initiation s 

| gation, statistical analysis, low cycle fatigue, failure analysis. 

n | years) 

| 242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Techniques and technologies for recovering and r 
and developing low-resource waste systems. Direct re 


e-using Waste. of ff 
lation 


ranged. 


*Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when ar 
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cycling and waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 
on energy and environmental impacts of alternative materials and prod- 
ucts; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of 
recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


*249 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) 


251-52 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

Transportation Workshop (3-3) 

Students and staff from various disciplines are brought together for study 
of a selected transportation topic, or for study of the land-use objectives 
and transportation needs of a selected urban area and a survey of pertinent 
information and applicable solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment. (Academic year) 


253 Operational Control of Urban Transit Networks (3) 


25 


General discussion of the essential functions of operation and control for 
various systems, with emphasis on the automation of these functions. 
Regulation of roadway traffic flow, management of public transit fleets, 
and automatic control of subways and of automated guideway transit 
systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 

6 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
constitutiv e equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 
wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
and approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 


259 Random Vibration of Structures (3) 


Introduction to random processes; responses of linear structures to sta- 
tionary and nonstationary random inputs; structural responses to earth- 
quakes, waves, boundary layer turbulences, wind loads, etc.: failure 
analysis of structures under random loads; first passage failure, fatigue, 
Stress-corrosion and crack propagation under random stress histories. Pre- 
requisite ApSc 115 or CE 253 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
CE 252 or ME 215 (Spring) 


260 Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) 


*263 


"264 


E. 


at 


Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; statistical pre- 
diction and probability function. Rayleigh distribution and its properties, 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; statistical pre- 
diction of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) ' 
Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; Solutions 
lo the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
Mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Partment. (As arranged) 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers Il (3) 
Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
Pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large- 
Scale features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmospheric 
Circulation: micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged ) 

eoretical Acoustics I (3) y 
“asic acoustic theory in Stationary and uniformly moving media; waves 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered 


NASA.Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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media and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from simple 
solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and 

closures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 22) 
ApSc 213, or equivalent. (As arranged) 

*271 Random Process Theory I (3) 

Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto” 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear system” 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level cross! 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequis!*’ 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 

*272 Random Process Theory H (3) ifv 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, d ic 
sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and sto€ 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications 1f eo 1 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linear 


tion and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) 
*273 Time Series Analysis (3) ros 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and ¢ 


correlations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for SP" 
estimation including periodogram, Blackman-Tukey, direct filtering: m ad 
mum entropy, and maximum likelihood; fast Fourier transfor! pilit; 
zoom FFT; effects of finite length and digitization on bias and varia 


spectral analysis with randomly sampled data; digital filtering; sp 
tions in modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approv M 
partment. (As arranged) 

274 Environmental Noise Control (3) practi 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man: Fag 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation v 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and ura 


noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by stru (As 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 
arranged ) 

*275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) E" 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, wave 
and heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogen@™ ^" dis: 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupo! ‘yy ob 
tion from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of SOUNA epic 
stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, 


acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. (As arranged) 
*276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) f meast? 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards 9* >a] aod 


ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, | tech 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration — (^ 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 21^ 


arranged ) 
*277 Physical Acoustics (3) prot 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave pic 


tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuation fort 

electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rig! an 

able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arrang 
*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) hodoloff 4 

Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental -— noi a 

psychoaccustics, subjective response to sound, environmenta gnaud” 

its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, 
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System response to noise 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 
arranged ) 


Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
stress. (Spring) 

*280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 


Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control: instruments and proce- | 
dures for acoustics measurements: and responses of structures, people, and | 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- | 
ranged ) [ 
*281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 

Mechanics Problems (3) 

Technique 
neering sy 


*279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) | 


s for efficient construction of large computer programs for engi- 
stems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming 
Principles. Application to engineering mechanics systems such as finite 
elements and structural optimization. Effects of CPU organization and 
other hardware features of computer systems at NASA-Langley on numer- 
ical computations involved in engineering systems. Organization and 


management of data bases for large engineering mechanics systems. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
282 Computer-aided Design (3) 


Fundamental concepts in the development of computational algorithms | 
for the design of structures. machine component and assemblies, and 
Other engineering systems Representation of the design process and de- | 
Sign specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Op- | 
timization techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive 
computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote access com- 
Puter terminals. General purpose computer programs for engineering 
analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, are required to 
develop a small-scale general-purpose design program in an appropriate 
area such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, environ- 
mental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, and CE 
210 or equivalent, and approval of Department. (Fall) 
283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 
epresentation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by a set 
| 


Of discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of 
Beometrical shape 


s consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected 
by | 


user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transfor- 
mations, projections, and the concept of "hidden" lines. Use of remote 
Computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive computer- 

8taphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, and EngS 284 

8 Or equivalent. (Spring) | 
4 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Uses of computers in engineering and science; numerical interpolation, 
Integration and differentiation; least squares approximations and appli- | 
ation to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eigenvector 
Problems; solution of systems of linear equations; ordinary differentia] 
*quations; introduction to solution of partial differential equations; ap- 
v. Plications to initial and two-point boundary value problems in engi- 


àt Nac i 
NASA- Lan ley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
g ; 


EE 


EL. AL. "a rmm CENE oe oe 


ee 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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neering mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: approvil 
of Department. (Fall) 

285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) : 
Formulation of the finite element method through variational principle 
for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane stress, Pani 
strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conduction, ?. 
potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling characte fd 
elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite element methot 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 

*286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) i 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffer” 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled struct iof 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classe". 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the €% 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structura 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arran 

*287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) E^ 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical Pl 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-tyPe " a 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints, Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (As arranged) 

288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) am 
Formulation of various finite element models in solid mechanics. " 
nation of errors, convergence characteristics. Application to nonline? 
dynamic problems including large deflection, stability, and inelastic Eo 
lems. Recent developments of finite element methods. Prerequisite: 
285. (As arranged) 

289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

298 Research (arr.) . 

Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 

*310 Aeroacoustics (3) ‘on, Light 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagatio gibson 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic à lico 
jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, requisite 
noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics- 

EngS 275. (As arranged) 
*311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) teractio® 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified m h nonl s 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation throug. flow ^, 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts W 


absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
*312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) ilures rest 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Fare t0 4 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle struc s 27 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: 
ME 215. (As arranged) 
*313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, soun 


fn 
infinite extent agh 
d transmission 
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structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
EngS 270, 312. (As arranged) 

314 Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Advanced methods for numerical solution to engineering problems: 
finite difference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, 
method of characteristics, implicit and explicit initial value methods and 
their stability, optimization and mathematical programming methods, 
numerical solutions to integral equations, selected topics for fourth-gen- 
eration computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 213. (Spring) 

315 Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for 
invariants and isotropic tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, stress, 
balance principles; principles for constitutive relations; applications to 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: ApSc 212. 
(Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprirg) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall and spring) 
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Professors A. Abd-Alla, R.B. Heller, A.C. Meltzer, M.F. Eisenberg, wk 
Kahn, P.M. Kelly (Research), R.H. Lang, R.L. Pickholtz, T.N. Lee, wD. 
Maurer, H.J. Helgert, J.D. Foley, A.D. Friedman (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers J.M. Aein, W.T. Bisignani, J.T. Coleman, P.J. Crepet 
W.F. Croswell, G. Frenkel, D. Hogan, S. Karp, E.M. Lipsey, M.J. Marcu 
T.P. McGarty, S.A. Musa, L. Scharff, K.R. Shah, J.E. Shore, R. Triplet 
W. Wasylkiwskyj, A.A. Wolf, H-L.A. Hung, L.F. Pau, S.H. Durrani, © 
Eisner 

Associate Professors E.H. Braun, N. Kyriakopolous, P.S. Bock, M.B. Feldma 
L.J. Hoffman, M.H. Loew, R.L. Carroll, Jr., R.J. Harrington, S.Y. Berk 
vich, J.L. Sibert (Research), D.C. Rohlfs it 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.G. Adler, C. Alexander, Jr., J.W. ae 
P.D. Bergstrom, J.H. Carson, H. Carus, C-K. Cho, S. Das, C.E. Dunne 
A.S. Gill, J.A. Knight, L.M. Leibowitz, D.M. LeVine, G.E, Lyon Coa 
Manders, F.P. Pantuso, F.J. Ricci, D.C. Roberts, L.A. Rubin, A. Schnë f 
J.R. Silverman, C.C. Wang, W.W. Wu, A. Zachai, R.M. Zeskind, 
Ammerman, G.J. Kowalski, R.J. Leopold, J.L. Torres 

Assistant Professors M.E. Zaghloul, S.C. Chang, A.Z. Baraniecki (Visiting). It» 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.D. Angelari, T.M. Bottegal, F.M. Bro its, | 
Y. Chang, T. Collins, N. Dressner, D. Engel, R. Evans, P.J. Fox, M f S 
Y. Fu, M.S. Gluck, T. Husson, S.H. Kaisler, P.A. Lamb, D.D. L ih 


i 
E.H. Neal, A.F. Manfredi, Jr., D.H. Pugh II, R. Shankar, D.R. Sg. | 
A.l. Breitler, J. Hsing, G. Lawrence, G. Leiderman, K. Schmuckeh^ | 
Seppy 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDY ring 
; , ‘ à . à RER à : te 

Electrical engineering as an engineering discipline is concerned with - pro 

a knowledge of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, o: and i} 

vide electrical energy for homes and factories, and transmission netWol^ o 


Electrical engineers design and develop electronic circuits used 1n con pinkin’ 
i 


and computational capabilities to permit mankind to solve some 9 r 


equipment. Electrical engineers are developing new instrumentation. | : re 
the medical profession in understanding the causes of disease and tO wet 
serving and prolonging life. The production of electricity from nucle” eng” 
and control of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to electr! r bes 
neers. The world’s primary energy sources are limited, and electrical Prowved p Q 
become an even more important resource. Electrical engineers are n 

the research to produce electrical energy directly from solar power. wel 


practi 


Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which 4 discip 


as theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated into a well-balance 
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liic Sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roots on which elec- 
tical engineering builds to create an applied science and to develop problem- 
Wing techniques. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in hand. The 
“trical engineering curriculum provides the student with such an integrated 
"roach. The first two years of the curriculum are common to all undergrad- 
Me fields in the School and allow students to develop a sound foundation of 
Ie sciences coupled with engineering sciences. The third year continues 
th engineering sciences and begins an in-depth study of electrical engineer- 
Y The fourth year is devoted totally to electrical engineering. At the begin- 
‘tg Of the fourth year the student has a choice of either following the regular 
“trical engineering curriculum or branching off into an area of concentration 
"Omputer science or in premedical engineering. 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has modern 
_atory equipment, including its own computer. The student has an oppor- 
tity during the last year to work on individual projects where ingenuity, 
“pled with faculty advice and guidance, allows concentration in areas such as 
puters, communications, microwaves, controls, electronics, medical engineer. 
* 4nd circuits, 

Urse schedules have been arranged to accommodate the full-time, the 
“time, and the co-op student. Undergraduate courses are offered once a 


: during the day for full-time students, and once every two years in the 
EB ) 
ling for part-time students. 


bject Areas 

') 

MMUNICATIONS 
EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I 
EE 144 Elements of Communication Engineering Design II 
EE 46 


Communications Laboratory 


MPUTER SCIENCE 


CSci 51: Applications of Computers 
CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems 
CSci 100: Introduction to Computer Science 
CSi 150: Introduction to Microcomputers 
CSci 151 Introduction to Systems Programming I 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 
CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 
CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
CSci 156 Introduction to Systems Programming II 
CSci 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
C&i 158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 


Qi] i 159: — Programming and Data Structures 
Computer Science Laboratory I and II 


NOLS, svsr; MS, AND POWER 


~ 166 Power Systems Laboratory 
E172: Control Systems Design 
ER 176 


E : . Control Systems Laboratory 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 
178: Electrical Power Systems 
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ELECTRONICS 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
EE 124: Electronic Devices 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


FIELDS AND WAVES 


EE31: Fields and Waves I 

EE 32: Fields and Waves II 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 
EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory 


LABORATORIES AND MEASUREMENT 


CSci 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory 
EE 65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 
EE 186 Medical Engineering Laboratory 


NETWORKS 


EE 11; Linear Networks I 

EE 12: Linear Networks II 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 


Core Curriculum 


in 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


BiSc 11: ' Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) 
EE S51: Applications of Computers (3) 
*Math 30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
or 
Math 31:  Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


adt 
TEI-U ge with 5 - 
* Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus on e an LJ 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not ill be eit, 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, W "m 


take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration. This test ult of h ot 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a rr ol 
will be required to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math mest 
first semester; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three +" court? x 
credit if the student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the co 


during 
30-31) oe hour v 


mbin' 
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Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) "ra 
Engl 9 or 10; English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Elective: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) | | 


Second Semester 


BiSc 12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) | 
EE 52: Computers and Societal Problems (3) | 
*Math 32: Single-Variable Caiculus II (3) | 
*Math 33 Multivariate Calculus (3) | | 


Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) ; 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Third Semester 


ApSc$7: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


= | 
Chem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) (Pre-Med only) | | 
ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics I (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) | | 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 


Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) s ^ 
Elective: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


CM 
“trical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester 


EE 12: Linear Networks TI (3) 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE31: Fields and Waves I (3) 


EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
EE 65 Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 
EE 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester e 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 66 Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) | 
EE 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) | 
ER 125 * 


BR 155 Pulse, Digital, and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
E Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
= Sctive: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


49.44 
ENN 
33 are normally taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33. 
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Seventh Semester 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 

EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) 
Elective: Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 133, 


150, 155, 178; ME 131, 187) 168 
Elective: Select one laboratory (1 credit) from CSci 166, EE 166 
and 169 


Eighth Semester 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 

EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 

EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 124 
Elective: Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 116 


160, 165, 179, 184; ME 194) do 
Elective: Select one laboratory (1 credit) from EE 146, 176, 186, a 
167 


Technical Electives 


CSci 166-67: Computer Science Laboratory I and II (1-1) 

EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
EE 146: Communications Laboratory (1) 

EE 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

EE 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 

EE 165: Senior Design Project (2) 

EE 166: Power Systems Laboratory (1) 

EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 

EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (3) 

EE 179: Electrical Machine Control (3) ‘on (3) 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 
EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


Computer Science Option 


n desi 
Computer science is a developing discipline which combines electronic de 
programming of computers, and mathematics into one comprehens and 
The student learns the design and utilization of computers for po esi 
business applications. Students who complete this option will be able comm 
both hardware and software needed for minicomputer and lar and soft 
puting systems. The student will also be competent in hardware rici 
ware utilization of computers for control of large systems. The d ji 
prepares the student for a career in computer design, applications, an 
tion, or to continue study in graduate school. 
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Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 
“ges 122-23, 


Fifth Semester : | | 


CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) | 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High Level Languages (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) | | 
RE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) | 


EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
EE 65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 


Sixth Semester 


CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) | 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
EE 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Elective: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester ? | | 


CSci 150 Introduction to Microcomputers (3) | 
CSci 151 Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) | 
CSci 155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

CSci 163 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 

CSci 166 Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 

Elective Technical elective (3) (one course selected from CSci 177, EE 113, 


121, 133, 143 and one course selected from humanities or social 
sciences [3]) 


Eighth Semester 


Digital Computer Design (3) 
! 156: Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) 


X 164 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 
>i 167: Computer Science I aboratory II (1) 
EE 172 Control Systems Design (3) S 
“lective Technical elective (3) (one course selected from CSci 178, EE 124, 
144, 165, 184) 
Technical Electives wey 
CScj - "s 
Sci us Programming for Management Systems (3) 
1 178: 


ER : Introduction to Database Management (3) 
ER 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 
RE 21: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
E 124: Electronic Devices (3) T 

E 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 

: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
EE 144 Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 

3: Senior Design Project (2) | 

ER 184: Medical aene: Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
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Premedical Engineering Option 


The Premedical Engineering option will permit the student who completes Ü' 
work to obtain a bachelor's degree in engineering and have sufficient pre 

tion to apply to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine deg 
The student will also have sufficient background to work in various 


: . ;pment 
health fields, in the research and development of new electronic equipm 
used in medicine, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering W! 
ceptional qualifications for medical engineering. i 


Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum 
pages 122-23. 


Fifth Semester l 


Chem 151: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 153: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
EE 65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 
EE 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Sixth Semester — g 


Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester 


EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory Ir (D 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 

EE 184: Medical Engineering and Systems Design (3) 
EE 186 Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Technical Electives ER — | \ 


Bioc 221-22: General Biochemistry (3-4) 
BiSc 145: Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
BiSc 148: Histology (4) P 3) 
EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I ( 


a ae 
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ketrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses* 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 
Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network concepts, ele- 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoffs laws, simple networks, energy and 
power, differential equations of networks and their solution, phasors and 
steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonance, and 
filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. (Spring—day and evening; 
fall—evening) (Zaghloul) 

12 Linear Networks II (3) 


Singular functions: Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; 
total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier 
analysis, spectra: frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. (Fall—day and evening; spring—eve- 
ning) (Zaghloul) 

20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) esi 3 x 

Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineer- 
ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of de- 
sign concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Heller) 

31 Fields and Waves I (3) 

Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb’s and Gauss’ laws, scalar 
potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance, steady cur- 
rents, Laplace's and Poisson's equations, boundary-value problems. Pre- 
requisite: Phys 15, 16; ApSc 114. (Fall —day; fall, even years—evening) 
(Kahn) 

Fields and Waves II (3) f 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere’s law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday’s law, 
Maxwell’s equations, plane waves, and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 
31. (Spring—day; spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 

Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) i 

Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using the 

FORTRAN or BASIC languagest; data processing concepts and numeri- 

cal methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal. computer 

Systems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 

Puter systems. Graduate students needing an introductory course in com- 

Puters should enroll in EE/CSci 100 (Fall and spring—day and eve- 

ning) (Feldman) 

2 Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) : 1 
Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physi- 
Cal, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and systems. 
Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 
Beneration and access in time-shared and batch environments using FOR- 
TRAN or BASIC Computer-related societal problems and processes. 
Group projects emphasizing research and investigative techniques applied 
lo student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equivalent; 
two years of college preparatory mathematics. (Fall and spring—day 

CN ànd evening) (Bock) 


— 
N 


aA 


ul intion i i for 

ity Member whose name appears at the end of each course description is the director 
hif * “Re course director is not necessarily the instructor for any given semester. RM oM Clanes 
"lis tons of this course will emphasize one or the other language; check Schedule of € 

"ing of each semester. EE and CS majors must select 4 BASIC section. 
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63 Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) d 
Use of standard laboratory electronic instruments in the measurement 1 
electrical and electronic components and networks. Verification of 
work laws and theorems. Characteristics and limitations of instrumt? 
Application of instruments to measure voltage, current, resistance 
pedance, power, time, period, and frequency. Use of digital multim i 
frequency counter, function generator, and oscilloscope to measure Ste? J 
state and transient phenomena. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati? i 
EE 12, EE 20, and EE 31. (Fall—day and evening; Spring—™ 
(Rohlfs) 

65 Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) eo pst! 
Testing and measurement of the characteristics of solid-state devices i 
in electronic systems: diodes, BJTs, FETs, SCRs, Timers, Op Amps ne 
ICs. Applications of the devices. Design and measurement of the E ^ 
teristics of power supplies, BJT and FET amplifier circuits, clipping ie 
clamping circuits, power control circuits, and timing circuits. Pret ie 
or concurrent registration: EE 12, EE 20, EE 31, and EE 63. ( 
day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 

66 Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) sa g 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping ices 
waveforming circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital storage duce 
and sequential circuits. Characteristics of different methods to PI^ gg 
binary logic gates. Characteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequishy ig 
65. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 122. (Spring 
evening; fall—evening) (Rohlfs) 

67 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) f circuit 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching sft 108° 
using integrated circuits. Design of decoders, adders, counters, shi I 
isters, character generators, and arithmetic circuits. Prerequisite © 
current registration; EE 66 and 153. (Spring—day and evenings 
evening) (Rohlfs) 

100 Introduction to Computer Science (3) (Same as CSci 100) 
A more intensive introductory course for students with a science on ? 
matics, or other quantitative background. Solution of problems |. 
digital computer using FORTRAN or BASIC language; data P inter? 
concepts, numerical and non-numerical methods using batch or 
tive time-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging ed for 
ning programs on various digital computer systems. Recommen gts 


or 


fal- 


graduate and advanced undergraduate students in other depar! pelt 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Fall and spring—*v® 
man) 

113 Network Analysis and Design (3) geo 


Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical n, * 
analysis; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to yter: Ne 
techniques; solution of state-space equations on a digital comp ipo 
work transfer functions, properties of active networks including sso 
stability, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis progra” veg 
ECAP. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall—day; fall, even ye? 
(Lee) 
116 Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) as MN 
Network functions and their properties. Positive-real function 
for this property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; aif; 
synthesis; the approximation problem in the frequency v md 
filler theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice Syn 
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tion to digital filters; truncation errors: realization 


techniques. Prerequi- 


site: EE 113 (Spring—day; spring, odd years evening) (Lee) | 
121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) | | 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. De- 
sign of push-pull, direct-coup'ed and class B and C amplifiers. Design | 
of operational amplifiers and their use in filters and electronic systems. | 
Design of oscillators, active filters, modulators and demodulators. De- ho l 
Sign of power supplies. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall—day and even- | 
ing) (Heller) 
122 


Pulse, Digital, and W aveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Introduction to and design of large signal circuits used in computers and 
communications systems. Design of logic gates and flipflops. Concepts in 
integrated circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using 
IC's. Pulse, sweep and waveshaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 
(Spring—day and evening) (Abd-Alla) 
24 Electronic Devices (3) 
Principles of ope 
communication 
devices 


l 


ration of electronic devices used in electrical networks, 

systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of electronic 

and their applications. Modeling of devices such as diodes, tran- 
sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components and inte- 

Srated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32. 121, Phys 16. (Spring—day; 
Spring, odd years evening) (Heller) 

3 Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) | | 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmission 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, Smith chart, | 

esign of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple | 
antennas, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall— | 

day; fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) | 

3 Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) | 


'gnal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modu- 
lation, amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog 
ànd digital transmission, Time and frequency division multiplexing. Ran- 
Om signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, satellite, 
4nd optical links Prerequisite: EE 121. or concurrent registration; ApSc 

Or permission of course director (Fall—day and evening) (Hel- 


144 Bert) 
Elements of Com 


munication Engineering Design II (3) 
latistica] the 


ory of communication. Comparison of communication Sys- 
tems in noisy channels Data communications, design of modems. € oncept 
of Information 


theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and forward 


error control. Communication protocols. Elements of traffic theory. Special 
topics and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of course 
irector, May be taken tor graduate credit by graduate students who are 


4e not majoring in communications (Spring—day and evening) (Helgert) 
9mmunications Laboratory (1) 


“MPirical study of seve 
Periments are chosen f 
9random 


ral major topics in modern communications. Ex- 

rom the areas of linear filters, random and pseu- 

SOurc alog and digital communications, A/D conversion, | 
rce and coding, noise measurements, data security, and data 
Ja works, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 32, 63, 65, 121, 

I$) ^: 143, 144, 153. (Spring—day and evening) (Helgert) 

"troduction to Microcomputers (3) (Same as CSci 150) 

TOduction to the structure 
“Presentation 
ies, 


processes, an 


channel 


of microprocessors and microcomputers, 
of information in the computer. Logic and Storage de- 
TOcessor structure, registers, transfer of information and control. 
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Programming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronic 
Interrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication ©. 

I| microcomputers. Arithmetic operations. Different microcomputer p 

I| tectures. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of course director. 

|| —day and evening) (Friedman) 

| 151 Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) (Same as CSci 151) 998. 

| Concepts and use of macro-assemblers and conditional assembly. " 

| trol of 1/O via access methods. Job control languages and file struct 
| File and storage management. Use of linkers and loaders to create 

| modules. Prerequisite: EE 157 and 159. (Fall—day; fall, odd Y 
evening) (Feldman) 

153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) of 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational circuits. Analysis . 
switching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems an v iti 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional ' gits 
units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential e hro 

| Minimization of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, asy be 

nous and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and covers. M! in 
taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not majoris y 

computer science or computer heuristics, modeling, and numerica 

ods. (Spring—day and evening; fall—evening) (Friedman) 

| 154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. A 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow ow pir 
jo. 


timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, seria 
channels tef 


Design of ais 


| allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, € pu 
| and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital mputtf 
| Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital °° ay Y 


Prerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of course director. venint) 
taken for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening; fall— 
(Abd-Alla) 
155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
| | (Same as CSci 155) Qo 
| | Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problem meth 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numer eol 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of sim aval 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eis? jatio® 


inter sit 


| and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, St i 
| and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations «on ud 
| methods for the evaluation of experimental data and corre or ed 


niques, curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci/E ý 
i alent. (Fall—day; fall, even years—evening ) (Meltzer) A 156) 
156 Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) (Same as 77. (ors 
: initia ori 


| Concepts of an operating system, monitors, dispatchers, dary st p 
| control programs. Control of task, job stream and secon nd sch 
gement in? 


l Memory management, interrupt handling, device mana 

[| uling algorithms. Concurrent processes. Performance € 

[| multi-programmed environment. Prerequisite: CSci 151. 

| spring, even years—evening) (Hoffman) 

157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) » 
(Same as CSci 157) salt Ses 

[| Programming of microcomputers, minicomputers, and larg e 

I puters in machine and assembly language. Number § 

Architecture of various digital computers. Methods of a 

machine control for fixed- and variable-word-length e" 


valuation jy, 


ystems tag 9 
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gramming on a stack architecture computer. Input-output control. Timing 
and benchmarking techniques. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51 or equivalent. 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not | | 
majoring in computer science or computer heuristics, modeling, and | 

numerical methods (Fall—day and evening; spring evening) (Bock) X. 
Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages (3) | 

(Same as CSci 158) | 
Structure, application, and comparison of high-level programming lan- | | 
guages. List structures Recursive procedures. Structured programming. 
Top-down program design. Team-programming techniques. Meta-syn- 


ntroduction to parsing and compiling. String process- 
ing. Turing and Markoy algorith 


ims. Performance evaluation and bench- | 

marking techniques. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51. May be taken for graduate | 

credit. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Bock) 
159 Programming 


and Data Structures (3) (Same as CSci 159) 
Discrete structures 


tures, arrays, lists, 


158 


tactical techniques, | 


and data structures in computing. Use of tree struc- 
stacks, files, strings and linked structures. Sorting, 
searching, hashing and merging of data files. List and string processing 
languages, Prerequisite: CSci 157, 158. May be taken for graduate credit. 
(Spring—day and evening) (Feldman) 
160 Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio frequencies. 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, induct- | 
ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements of high- | | 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, 
and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digital instru- 
for the control of measurement and instrumentation systems. | 


Transducer 


characteristics 
Laboratory 


demonstrations of measurements and instrumentation tech- | 
niques Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 150. (Spring—evening) (Heller) | 
? Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) 

The student will conceive and design a one-year project which will be 
Completed in EE 164 As part of the project the student must perform a 
Market survey and economic analysis of the product. The student will 
Complete the preliminary design in this semester. Prerequisite: EE 67. Pre- 


req egistration: EE 121, 143, and senior status. (Fall— 
day ) (Meltzer) 


mentation 
and analog signal processing instrumentation. 


uisite Or concurrent r 
and evening 


] i , e x X 
64 Senior Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (1) 
h 


© Student will complete and construct the project which was started in 
EE 163. The student will 


9f the product designe 
l6 ning) (Meltzer) 
enior Design Project (2) 


. 4€ student will conceive, design, construct, and test an original project 

In hardware or software. A complete report will be written including, if 

applicable. schematic diagrams and repair procedures. Prerequisite: senior 
l6 Status, (Spring—day) (Pickholtz) 


Ower Systems Laboratory I (1) 
Xperiments in support of the an 
Systems. Me; 


electricity. 


make both an oral and written presentation 


d. Prerequisite: EE 163. (Spring—day and eve- 


alysis and design of electrical power 
isurements of the characteristics of newer devices to generate 
Fault analysis on electrical machines Prerequisite or concurrent 
l6g ‘istration EE 32, 177; 178. (Fall—day and evening) (Harrington) 
p. TOwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 

"periments in support of analy 


ave Components, 


sis and design of transmission lines, micro- 1 
microwave systems, fiber-optic systems, antennas and 
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antenna arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of laser and optio 
| systems. Prerequisite: EE 32, 67. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio” 
| EE 133, 143. (Fall—day and evening) (Kahn) 
| 169 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) " 

' Experiments in support of the theory of the analog operation of electro 
devices. Characteristics of nonlinear operation of electronic devices " 
of electronic devices in communication equipment. May be taken " 
graduate credit by graduate students who are not majoring in Enc 
Conversion, Power, and Transmission. Prerequisite: EE 32, 0^ ^g 
requisite or concurrent registration: EE 121, 143. (Fall—day 4 
evening) (Heller) 

172 Control Systems Design (3) yes 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient amr 
root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear 57 144, 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; and EE 12 or 
(Spring—day and evening) (Carroll) 

*176 Control Systems Laboratory (1) 1 cost 
Experiments in support of control theory. Characteristics of contro rity 
ponents. Control components in feedback systems. Effects of non 63, 
on control systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, ^" 
65, 113, 172. (Spring—day and evening) (Carroll) 

177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) panic! 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromec™ 4 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single- nts 
rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit ein? 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Spring—day; spring, even years? 
(Harrington) 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) 

Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and 
electrical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, ideali 
ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies, economic cons! ods of 
| Power station designs and synchronization of generators. 
generating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status. 
| (Fall—evening) (Harrington) 
| 179 Electrical Machine Control (3) characte” 
Torque and speed control requirements. Controlled rectifier jovet" 


on 


distributi 


istics. Dc and ac machine characteristics. Bridge rectifier mi ay 
Inverter control of three-phase ac motor. Industrial applicatio 'ajoring s 
taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are no J^ 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—day) (Harrington) 
184 Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design o to i 
l Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences stu min Oe) 
applications of engineering design in the medical sciences, man 
of the medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the ey of p 
presented from overall systems or functional approach; surv" in u^ 
ent-day medical measurements and consideration of those adt May ing 
engineering design may be applied advantageously to medic! sp" 
taken for graduate credit except by medical engineering majors 
—evening) (Eisenberg) d 
186 Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) «tea and bid. 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine iolosic™ ng 
safety considerations. Acquisition and measurement of P yrerive’ ! 
nals, EKG, EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals 


* Effective Fall Semester 1982. 


PV 7s 
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physiological measurements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals, 
Prerequisite or conci 


urrent registration: EE 12, 32, 66, 121, 184. (Spring | 
day and evening) (Loew) | 
198 Research (including Honors Research Seminar) (1 to 3) | 
. . . ee | 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: | 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) | 
| 
"mputer Science Undergraduate Courses 
| 
30 Introduction to Computing (3) ' 


An introductory course for students whose majors are not electrical 


engineering or computer science. Survey of computers and languages; 
communicating with a computer; introduction to the BASIC language; 
obtaining output from a computer; history of computing; positions in the 
computing industry; the effect of computers on our lives; uses for com- 
puters. Prerequisite: Algebra. (Fall—day) (Hoffman) 

Applications of Computers (3) (Same as EE 51) 

Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 
TRAN or BASIC languages*; data processing concepts and numerical 
methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer sys- 
tems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
puter systems. Graduate students seeking a first course in computing 


Should enroll in EI CSci 100. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
(Feldman) | | 
52 Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as EE 52) | 


Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of i 
physical, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and | | 
Systems. Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduc- | | 
tion, and file generation and access in time-shared and batch environ- 
ments using FORTAN or BASIC. Computer-related societal problems | 
and processes. Group projects emphasizing research and investigative | 
techniques applied to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51 
Or equivalent; two years of college preparatory mathematics. (Fall 
and spring—day and evening) (Bock) | 

100 Introduction to Computer Science (3) (Same as EE 100) 

A more intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathe- 

Matics, or other quantitative background. Solution of problems on a 

digita] computer using FORTRAN or BASIC language; data processing 

COncepts, numerical and non-numerical methods using batch or interac- 

tive time-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, and run- 

ning Programs on various digital computer systems. Recommended for 

BPraduate and advanced undergraduate students in other departments. 

rerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Fall and spring—evening) (Feld- 

man) 

Introduction to Microcomputers (3) (Same as EE 150) 

Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomputers. 

‘presentation of information in the computer. Logic and storage de- 

Vices, Processor structure, registers, transfer of information and control. 

Programming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics. 


Dlerrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication for 
Microcomputers A 


150 


rithmetic operations. Different microcomputer archi- 
lectures. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of course director. (Fall 
—day a "ve ; Midas 
d Y and evening) (Friedman) 
te 
P he à 
Ainsi t of this course will emphasize one or the other language; check Schedule of Classes 


8 of each semester. EE and CS majors must select a BASIC section 
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151 Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) (Same as EE 151) 
Concepts and use of marco-assemblers and conditional assembly. Cont 
of I/O via access methods, Job control languages and files structures 
File and storage management. Use of linkers and loaders to create 
modules. Prerequisite: CSci 157, 159. (Fall—day; fall, odd years 
evening) (Feldman) 

153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as EE 153) ud 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational circuits. Analysis 
switching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems and & a 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional di£ 
units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential circi 
Minimization of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, asyn? " 


nous and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and covers. May I 
taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science or e 
puter heuristics, modeling, and numerical methods. (Spring—4d d 
evening; fall—evening) (Friedman) 

154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as EE 154) ud 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of diet 


computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagr@ pi 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial an 1/0. 
allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channe 
and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital ot 
puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digil?? ty 
puter, Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of course director. pin? 
taken for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening; fall—eve 
(Abd-Alla) 

155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

(Same as EE 155) Qo 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. gd 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical $ 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simulta gyes 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigen gjo 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, inte 1 ud 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistic? iu 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tec sale! 
curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; or equ 
(Fall —day; fall, even years—evening) (Meltzer) 

156 Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) (Same as EE 150). E 
Concepts of an operating system, monitors, dispatchers, initial (ge 
control programs. Control of task, job stream and secondary oye 
Memory management, interrupt handling, device management pes 
uling algorithms. Concurrent processes. Performance evaluatio A 
multi-programmed environment. Prerequisite: CSci 151. (Spring 
spring, even years—evening) (Hoffman) 151) 

157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same as je W 
Programming of microcomputers, minicomputers, and large-s°? co 
puters in machine and assembly language. Number systems a eins if 
Architecture of various digital computers. Methods of addres. p 
machine control for fixed- and variable-word-length comput? 1i" 

gramming on a stack architecture computer. Input-output contro Jia 

and benchmarking techniques. Prerequisite: CSci EE 51 or eq L4 

May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are "A 

joring in computer science or computer heuristics, modeling, 9? ) 

cal methods. (Fall—day and evening; spring- -evening) (Boc 
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158 Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages (3) 
(Same as EE 158) 


| 

Structure, application, and comparison of high-level programming lan- | | 

guages. List structures. Recursive procedures. Structured programming. 

Top-down program design. Team-programming techniques. Meta-syn- | 

tactical techniques. Introduction to parsing and compiling. String process- 

ing. Turing and Markow algorithms. Performance evaluation and bench- | 

marking techniques. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51. May be taken for graduate | 

credit. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Bock) | | 
9 Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as EE 159) | 


15 


Discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use of tree struc- 
tures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures. Sorting, | 
searching, hashing and merging of data files. List and string processing 
languages. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 157, 158. May be taken for graduate 
credit. (Spring—day and evening) (Feldman) 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (1) 

The student will conceive and design a one-year project in hardware and/ 
or software which will be completed in CSci 164. As part of the project 
the student must perform a market survey and economic analysis of the 
product. The student will complete the preliminary design in this semes- 
ter. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 63, 65, 122, 153, 157, 158, 


163 


159 and senior status (Fall—day and evening) (Abd-Alla) | 
164 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (1) | 
The student will complete and construct the project which was started in | 
CSci 163. The student will make both an oral and written presentation 
of the product designed. Prerequisite: CSci 163. (Spring—day and 
evening) (Abd-Alla) | | 
166 Computer Science Laboratory I (1) | 


Experiments in support of the theory and design of micro-processor and | | 
microcomputer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in control 
Of systems. Use of simulators, cross-compilers and development systems. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 63, 65, 66, 67, 122; CSci 150, | 
153, 157. (Fall—day and evening) (Abd-Alla) | 
167 Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 
Experiments in support of the design of digital computing systems. De- 
sign of memory, control and arithmetic units, Input and output in a com- 
puter. Software experiments to support the operating system for a small 
Computer. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 151, 154, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 166: EE 66, 67. (Spring—day and evening) (Abd-Alla) 
177 Programming for Management Systems (3) 
An intermediate programming course with application in business and 
Bovernment commercial programming. Emphasis on programming for 
accounting and management information systems. Use of files editing, 
report generation, and tapes. The COBOL language will be utilized. 
Prerequisite: CSci 158. — (Fall—evening) (Bock) | 
78 Introduction to Database Management (3) 
Concepts in database systems; inverted file structure; query formulation 
and language; data structure to minimize access time; construction of a | 
database management system; survey of some existing database manage- 
ment systems. Prerequisite: CSci 158 and 159. (Spring—evening) 
19 (Berkovich) 
8 Research (including Honors Research Seminar) (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 
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GRADUATE STUDY 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provides th 
student who possesses a degree of maturity and basic knowledge one of 
most stimulating experiences for advanced study. The Department offers § 
leading to the Master of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degre 
The student may study in an area of concentration such as Systems Science 
Networks, and Controls; Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); ad 
munications; Medical Engineering; Computer Science (hardware, softwares 5 
systems); Simulation and Numerical Methods; Energy Conversion, Powel 
Transmission; or Telecommunications and Computers. w 
The graduate programs are formulated to take into consideration the * | 
dent's individual strengths, skills, aspirations, and abilities and are determi? 
through consultation by the student with the faculty adviser. The prog 
should provide the student with a thorough understanding of the area of P 
centration and with a breadth of knowledge necessary in modern engi” np 
and computer science. Each graduate student is assigned a faculty advise. 
the basis of study interests, helping to develop a close student-faculty rela 
ship during the course of the program. veril 
Colloquium Requirement: Graduate students are required to attend 8€". 
Department colloquia each semester. These are intended to broaden * ilf 
dent's professional outlook and to encourage interaction with the 
Schedules are posted. vice 
The graduate programs are also designed to provide an educational moped 
to the Washington technical community. Many courses have been deve ed 
after consultation with private industry and government agencies in the and 
A substantial number are offered both during the afternoon and evening 
alternate from year to year. cott 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science a ceo! 
tinuously kept the graduate program up to date through contact with io d 
developments, research generated within the Department, and the ad 
experts in appropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty’ «all 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science p? inform 
publishes a detailed brochure to supplement the present catalogue W! duatt pr 
tion about procedures, requirements, regulations, and scope of its wre 
grams. Special pamphlets describing specific programs are also availa 


1 
Areas of Concentration 
COMMUNICATIONS : 
EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
EE 208: Digital Image Processing 
EE 241: Information Theory 
EE 242: Coding Theory 
EE 243: Communication Theory I 
EE 244: Communication Theory II 
EE 245: Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
EE 246: Digital Communications 
*EE 247: Communication Systems "LA A 
——— ve , terisk 5 PO Ñ 
* Doctoral students must select a minimum of three courses designated with an as N 


program in their major area. 
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3E 248 Data Communication Systems 


i 249 Theory of Data- and € omputer-Communication Networks 


EE 

EE | 
EE 252: Digital Signal Processing Techniques | | 
EE 253 Sonar Systems 

EE 254: Radar Systems 

EE 257 S 


: ecure Communications 
*EE 258 


| 
Radio Communication Systems I 

*EE 259 Radio Communication Systems II | 
*EE 77^ 


| 
2 Satellite Communication Systems 

EE 298 Research 

ÈE 299. 300 


| 
Thesis Research | | 
*EE 345 Advanced Detection Theory | 
*EE 346 Communications Switching and Traffic Theory 
EE 347: Data Communications 
EE 349: ( ommunications Research 
EE 399 Dissertation Research 


MULA TION AND NUMERICAL METHODS 


EE 202: Linear System Theor y 

EE 203: Graph Theory and Applications 

EE 252: Digital Signal Processing 

EE 272: Discrete Systems 

ER 276 Cybernetics e i 

"EE 371: Simulation Methods for Systems Analysis | 
CSci 159; Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 201 


1 : Introduction to ¢ omputer Systems I 
CSci 220 Pattern Recognition 
* : Simulation and Heuristics 
C . 
Sci 223 


n : Computational Heuristics 
CSci 224 Artificial Intelligence 


| 
| 
i 226: Robotics 
CSci 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers 
l : Applications of Numerical Methods I 
Ci 282: Applications of Numerical Methods II 


Cs Numerical Methods in E ngineering I 
«i 287: Numerical Methods in Engineering II 
i 288 
? i , 
ed 289 Numerical Methods in I ngineering IV 
ise 298 Research 
ti 
299-300 Thesis Research 
1 39 


Dissertation Research 
| 


P 
ER SCIENCE (HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, AND SYSTEMS) 


Cs; Digital C omputer Design 
Qc; 158 Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
! 159 Programming and Data Structures 
Oi ^ Introduction to € omputer Systems 
03; Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
i 208: Computer Programming 


Numerical Methods in E ngineering III 


"Xi 213 Discrete Structures in Computing 
xi “ls: Advanced Data Structures 

V 16; Information Retrieval Systems 
Ni 


dents 
; Must select a minimum of three 
JI ir 1 


courses designated with an asterisk as part of their 
Major area. 
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CSci 219 
CSci 222 
CSci 227: 
CSci 229: 
CSci 231: 
CSci 232 
CSci 237 
*CSci 239: 
*CSci 240 
CSci 243 
CSci 244 
*CSci 245: 
*CSci 246: 
*CSci 255: 
*CSci 256: 
*CSci 258: 
CSci 263: 
*CSci 267: 
*CSci 268: 
CSci 298: 
CSci 299-300 
*CSci 319: 
CSci 391: 
CSci 399: 


program in their major area. 
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Interactive Computer Graphics I 

Design of User-Computer Dialogues 
Management Information Systems and Data Base Management 
Security and Privacy in Computer Systems 
Sequential Machines 

Automata and Formal Languages 
Computing Systems 

Comparative Computer Systems 

Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 
Data Communications 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 
Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms 
Design of Translators 

Advanced Programming Languages 

Digital Computer Programming Systems 
Operating Systems I 

Operating Systems II 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Interactive Computer Graphics II 
Computer Science Research 

Dissertation Research 


ELECTROPHYSICS (ELECTRONICS, FIELDS, AND WAVES) 


EE 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
EE 206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
EE 207 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 
EE 221 Physical Electronics I 
EE 222 Physical Electronics II 
EE 223 Optical Communications Systems 
*EE 224 Electronics of Lasers 
EE 22 Nonlinear Electronics 
*EE 226 Fiber and Integrated Optics 
EE 227 Industrial Electronics 
EE 228 High-frequency Electronics 
EE 231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
*EE 232 Electrodynamics 
EE 233 Microwaves and Components 1 
*EE 234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
EE 235 Antennas 
*EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
*EE 237 Waves in Random Media 
EE 238 Remote Sensing 
EE 239: Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics 
EE 255 Optical Processing 
EE 298 Research ) 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research ectromagti | 
*EE 321 Approximate Mathematical Techniques for El 
*EE 322: Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 
*EE 323 Principles of Microelectronics ad 
—— — isk ss P^ 
* Doctoral students must select a minimum of three courses designated with an aster Ñ 
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2 329: 


Electrophysics Research 
EE 399: 


Dissertation Research 


I 
h | | | 
NERGy CONVERSION, POWER, AND TRANSMISSION | 
EE 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems | | 
EE 202 Linear System Theory I | | 
EE 206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I | [| 
EE 212 Advanced Network Analysis | 
*EE 261 Electromechanical I nergy Conversion | | 
*EE 262 Control of Rotating Machinery | 
EE 263 Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems i 
"EE 264 Direct Electrical E nergy Conversion 
EE 265 Transients in I lectrical Power Systems 
EE 266 Electrical Power Transmission 
EE 267: Power Networks 
EE 268 Electrical Power Distribution 
EE 269 Overall Electrical Power Generation Plant Design 
EE 298 Research 
EE 369 Issues in Electrical Power Systems 
EE 399 Dissertation Research 
Ucar ENGINEERING | 
EE 280 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy | 
EE 281; Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology and Anat- | 
omy 
EE 282: Medical Instrumentation I | | 
EE 283 Medical Instrumentation II | 
EE 285 Sensory-evoked Potentials I 


Engineering in 
Clinical I ngineering 


Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation | 

| 
; * £98 Research 
T 299 esearch 


spn 300: Thesis Research | 
„EE 380 Bioelectric Phenomena 

RE 381 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 

EE 382 Physiological C ontrols and Systems 

ER 3gs e 


~ 38: Sensory-evoked Potentials II 
ER 389 


~ Medical Engineering Research 
=E 399 Dissertation Research 
"Ms SCIENCE, NETWORKS, AND CONTROLS 
2 202: Linear Systems Theory 
Ep 203 Graph Theory 
Ep 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
‘ER <12; Network Analysis , | 
ÈR 213; Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Systems | 
‘RR 215; Network Synthesis ~ 
‘ER 216; Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks 
(scr 217; Advanced Network Theory 
' 220; Pattern Recognition 
Bp 571: Linear Multivariable Control Theory 
~ “/2: Computer Control Systems 
N Studer 


: : risk as part their 
LI the; ats must šelect a minimum of three courses designated with an aste: = of 
Major area. 
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EE 273: Systems Optimization 
*EE 274: Nonlinear Systems 
*EE 275: System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems 
*EE 279: Stochastic Control Theory 
EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 319: Systems Science, Networks, and Control Research 
*EE 372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND COMPUTERS 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I 
EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
EE 242: Coding Theory 
EE 243: Communication Theory I 
EE 244: Communication Theory II 
EE 246: Digital Communications 
EE 248: Data Communications Systems 
EE 249: Theory of Data- and Computer-Communication NetW 
EE 257: Secure Communications 
EE 346: Communication Switching and Traffic Theory 
EE 348: Data Communications 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Data Base 
CSci 229: Security and Privacy in Computer Systems 
CSci 244: Data Communications 
CSci 263: Digital Computer Programming Systems 
CSci 267: Operating Systems I 
CSci 268: Operating Systems II 
EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration 
EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAd 262: Finance for Engineers 
EAd 269: Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving 
EAd 281: Systems Analysis and Management I 
EAd 292: Structural Analysis of Management Problems 


orks 


Manageme" 


MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM "m 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science ler of | 
uate study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the following. afte! 
concentration. Faculty members who may serve as advisers are 
each area. ) 
1. Communications (Braun, Chang, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholt? Foley | 
2. Simulation and Numerical Methods (Abd-Alla, Bock, Feld" 
Hoffman, Loew, Maurer, Meltzer, Zaghloul) 
3. Computer Science (hardware, software, and systems) 
vich, Bock, Feldman, Foley, Friedman, Hoffman, Kyria 
Meltzer, Merwin, Zaghloul) 


(Abd-Alla, Pr 
kopoulos, 


* 
=. 
zu 


isk as 
"m i asterisk 
* Doctoral students must select a minimum of three courses designated with an 
program in their major arca. 
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4 Electrophysics (ele 
“hn, | ang) 
ARE : 


NN nergy Conversion, Power, and Transmission (Harrington, Kahn, Lang, 
Zer) 


ctronics, fields, and waves) (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, 


E. er : 
* Medical I ngineering (Eisenberg, Loew) 


uy Stems Science, Networks, 
*r, Zaghloul) 

8. Telecommunications and C 

holtz: Shane, Steiner [En 

There 

"entr 

“With 


and Controls (Carroll, Kyriakopoulos, Lee, 


omputers (Chang, Helgert, Hoffman, Meltzer, 
gineering Administration]) 


are no required courses or programs of study in any of the areas of 


ation. Each student formulates an individualized program in consulta- 
the assigned faculty adviser. 


Nission 


a addition 
Ussion to p 
"td a 7 


é 


to the general requirements, the applicants must have satisfied 


raduate study (see pages 28-29). Admission to graduate study 
leat degree requires an appropriate Bachelor’s degree (one in 
j 8 technology is normally 
- "dence of 
Wade, 


"cour 


not sufficient) from a recognized institution 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated 
Aptitude Test scores, and similar data. Students 
Graduate Record Examination scores; candidates 
scores will be given preference in consideration for re- 
rhe transfer of credit regulations (see page 
às a non-degree student through the Division 
;ducation and Summer Sessions at George Washington Univer- 


capacity for 
Graduate Record 
aged to submit 
, do Submit such 
a and tea 


ipply , 
ye) as Well to courses taken 
Minuing p 


ching fellowships 


k 
RAL REQUIREMENTS 


a PPlicant must be recomme 
La "ment of Electrical Engineer: 


win applicant must have 
h 4.00 maximum), 


b, 
ate work. 


, Brad 
the aplicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 
M "Ty or biology) and in mathematics (four semesters beyond pre- 


nded for admission by the Chairman of 
ing and Computer Science. 

at least a quality-point index of 2.70 (on a 
or equivalent, for the last 60 semester hours of 


Py 
T REQUIREMENTS 
laddi, 
y ition to the gene 
tea or lergraduate stu 
Concentration: 

Mications 
1 {Wo ' 
"ang TA With applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 
Metro; Or equivalent) 
Com nics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 

“Wication the 


ral requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
dies the following specific requirements according to 


D 


Ory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equivalent) 
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Simulation and Numerical Methods 


1. Computer programming using FORTRAN (6 semester hours—CSel 5, 
157; or equivalent) ; 

2. Mathematics including partial differential equations, matrices, and eige” 
value problems 

3. Probability and statistics (3 semester hours—ApSc 115; or equivalent) 


Computer Science si 
1. Computer programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—EE ?" 

or equivalent) ; 18) 
2. Computer hardware and computer software (6 semester hours—CS# 

and CSci 157; or equivalent) 

Electrophysics 

er bouis" 


1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semest 
EE 11 and 12; or equivalent) 

2. Electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 senest! 
hours—EE 20 and 121; or equivalent) aiot 

3. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivale 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission T 
rs-— EP 


1. Network analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hou 


and 12; or equivalent) ealenü) 
2. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivale gj 
3. Electrical energy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177; or ed 


Medical Engineering 
Either: 
1. Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11; or equivalent) 
2. Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121; o 
Or: " 

: iens i n , 

1. Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 51; or equi gad 157; 
2. Computer hardware and software (6 semester hours—CSel 

or equivalent) 


ri quivalen?) 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 

1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 se 
EE 11, 12, and 113; or equivalent) 

2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 

3. Control theory (3 semester hours—EE 172; or equivalent) 


mester ho 


Telecommunications and Computers 
valent) 


1. Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equi Sci 150 d 

2. Computer Science (6 semester hours—CSci 51 and either 
CSci 157; or equivalent) 

In cases where some undergraduate deficiencies exist, th ormal! y. 
required to complete 6 semester hours of undergraduate work. if such 4 
work must be completed prior to enrolling in graduate CoU may be^ d 
ficiencies represent more than 6 semester hours, the applican 


e student Iu | 
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titted as an unclassified student to complete a specified undergraduate program 
Ore being admitted as a graduate student. 


) 
"gram of Study 


(Pon Master of Science degree program, the graduate stu- 
t is assigned a faculty adviser. In consultation, the student and faculty 
5er formulate the program of study and complete the form "Graduate 
peram of Studies” (Form 1) for submission to the Department Chairman 
“Pproval. [his form should be completed prior to or at the student's first 
Mlration. During consultation, the student should determine whether to 
West permission to pursue the nonthesis option. 


the Program of study 
Am of 


admission to the 


idy 
) 


for the Master of Science degree consists of a mini- 
24 semester credit hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester 
ats Of thesis or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 credit hours of 
E late-level courses. For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 semester credit 


E must be in the major field of concentration, and no less than three 
‘uate 

h late-Jeve] courses must be i 
“tration 
Mit h 


n areas other than the student's area of con- 


For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 semester 
Ours must be in the 


(the major) 


major field, and no less than three courses must 
li, nas other than the student's major area. In is an A 
ly e pro no courses outside the major are requires T pi an appt 

> “qual division of courses between or among the disciplines is required. 
Ri imum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted toward the 


N e Dents for the degree; the course description must specify that the 
May be taken for graduate credit. 


gram, 


Ster : 
, * Comprehensive Examination 


3 
LN completing the pres 
ii the stude 


cribed program in either the thesis or the nonthesis 


min, nt must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination. The 
tq, On is Scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form, and prior to 

hal Students must notify the Department of their intent to — 
"lice D Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted in "ur in 
tis feo, the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forfeiture 
tda Carded as a failure of the examination. The examination lasts an en- 
‘nar and the student is asked to solve several problems relating to the sub- 


dpi 3 - his major area of study. The student must demonstrate the — 

OM at has been learned while pursuing a formal graduate Mom e 

but is n Is not limited to those specific courses which the student has ta 

le designed to demonstrate the student's ability to integrate material 

Ash *. Course areas as well as to learn from the readings. i 

"tbt E Who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the first 

Mva 7> in exceptional circumstances, be re-examined one more time if 

M In j Biven by the appropriate examining committee and the depart- 

Aide „© event of failure to pass the examination on the second attempt, 
* candidacy and graduate status terminate. 

Pu 

I. ONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 

Partment of El 


LM ectrical Engineering and Computer Science offers grad- 
y “ading to 


a Professional degree. This program is for students who 
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are interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master’s degree with emph! 
sis on applied subject material rather than on research. Successful completion ? 
the Professional degree program leads to the degrees of Engineer or Ap 
Scientist. Students may study for the Professional degree in the following ani 
of concentration. Communications; Computer Science (hardware, software: 
systems); Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); Medical Enginee™*, 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls; Energy Conversion, Power, 
Transmission; and Simulation and Numerical Methods. " 
There are no formal required courses or programs of study in any of " 
areas of concentration for the Professional degree. Each student formula r 
an individualized program in consultation with the assigned faculty seed 


Admission " 
In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science require 
for admission to graduate study toward a Professional degree (see pages i of 
34), applicants for the Professional degree programs in the Departme 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following 

and specific requirements. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


man of 
1. The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairma? 
the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. a scale 
2. The applicant must have a quality-point index of at least 3.0 pars the 
of 4.0 maximum), and two years of professional experience after obtal 
Master's degree. f physics 
3. The applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic science ferenti” 
and chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus throu 


equations). 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS fed 


satis 
In addition to the general requirements, the applicant must have to the 
through previous studies the following specific requirements acco 
area of concentration: 


Communications 43 "d 
Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication ers 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equi 


Simulation and Numerical Methods thods at the 
Twelve semester hours of computer science and numerical me 

graduate level—CSci 159, 201, 221, and 281; or equivalent. 

Computer Science peyond A 
Fifteen semester hours of computer system design and software equiva” 

use of a compiler language—CSci 153, 154, 159, 201, and 213; 9 


Electrophysics 
Twelve semester hours of physical electronics, 
graduate level —EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 


ics a 
and electromagnet 
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ergy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
Twelve semester hours of electrical machine theory and networks at the 
uate level—EE 261, 262, 264, and 266; or equivalent. 

Medical Engineering 


pa velve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate level—EE 


5 ) ) 
' 481, 282 and 283; or equivalent. 


j s 4 " 
items Science, Networks, and Controls 


relve semester hours of network system analysis at the graduate level, in- 

Ng a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory—EE 202, 204, 

75272, and 273; or equivalent. 

"n applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but meets 
Other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of study 
E. Increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficient back- 
nd m 


aterial may be covered. 
"tram of Study 


b admission to the Professional degree program, the student is assigned a 

kn ly adviser, Together they will formulate a program of study for the stu- 

„ Which must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of courses, and 
Plete the form "Graduate Program of Study." Programs of study and any 
Quent changes must be approved by both the faculty adviser and the 
‘tment Chairman. 


C" Program of study for the Professional degree in the Department of 
Tic s 
b 


al Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist of a mini- 
tr f 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major area ofcon- 

âtion and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-level 
dent Outside the major area but in support of the student's —€ 
ree Who is changing the major area from that studied for the 


lm o 


m 9r who is lacking the specific requirements needed for admission may 
ips aired to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such addi- 
tal Work 


should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 
Vie OF 


“partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers pro- 
a op. Braduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of Science in the 
“eran ^ Centration listed below. There are no formal required courses or 
LA . S Of study in the areas listed. Upon admission, each student formulates 

Vidualized program in consultation with the assigned faculty adviser. 


*cia] f 
al fields of each faculty member are listed below. 


SCIENCE PROGRAM 


V. 
di ALLA, A.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. à 
Bita] c^ . a sal Desi f Switch- 
iy. Computer Systems; Time-sharing Systems; Logical Design o 


in « M; 
Suits; Microprocessors. 


Dia ECK], A.—Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering. 
thy Signal Processing; Digital Filtering. 

0 ‘ à N " . * A x 2 
io VICH, s.. Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
ati ie 7 D pce "1 
‘tion Systems; Data Structures; Associative Memories and Processors. 
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BOCK, P.—Associate Professor of Engineering. 
Computer Science; Simulation; Programming Languages; Microprocessor SY* 
tems; Artificial Intelligence; Robotics. 


BRAUN, E.H.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Antenna Theory; Coding Theory; Physical Electronics. 


CARROLL, R.L.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Control Theory; Adaptive Systems. 


CHANG, S-C.—Assistant Professor of Engineering. 


à : à; : ms. 
Error Correcting Codes; Logic Design; Communication Theory and Syste 


EISENBERG, M.F.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Medical Engineering; Thermography; Evoked Response; Ultrasonics. 


FELDMAN, M.B.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Computer Science, Programming Languages; Data Structures; Informa 
Display Systems; Computer Graphics; Automata Theory. 


FOLEY, J.D.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Interactive Computer Graphics; System Modeling and Measurement, Hu "m 
Factors of the Man-Machine Interface; Distributed Processing and Ne 
ing. 

FRIEDMAN, A.D.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. ic De 
Computer Architecture and Organization; Switching Theory and Log" Gr 
sign; Microprocessors; Diagnosis and Fault Tolerant Design of Dig! 
cuits; Digital System Design Automation. 


HARRINGTON, R.J.—Associate Professor of Engineering. ) . 
Simulation and Control of Electrical Machinery and Power Syste geli 
sient Stability; Transmission Line Switching Transients; Computer 

HELGERT, H.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Communication and Information Theory; Coding Theory. 


HELLER, R.B.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. Networks 
Information Processing; Computer-to-Computer Communication 
Satellite Communications; Electromagnetic Radiation. a 

i e 

HOFFMAN, L.J.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied ee Sys 
Computer Science; Security and Privacy; Criminal Justice Inform 
tems; Social Implications. 

KAHN, W.K.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. | 
Antennas; Microwave Components; Fiber Optics; Electrophysics- 
KYRIAKOPOULOS, N.—Associate Professor of Engineering 
Science. Theory; pii 

Computer-Aided Network Design; System Theory; Control 
Filtering. 

LANG, R.H.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. Locked Loop* 

Wave Propagation in Random Media; Remote Sensing; Phase- 

Adaptive Arrays. 
LEE, T.N.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. | 
Networks; Linear Systems. | 


Applied | 
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“EW, M.H 
Pattern Recognition; Medical Engineering; Image Processing. 


IAURER. W.D.—Professor of I ngineering and Applied Science. 
9mputer Science, Correctness of Programs, Analysis of Algorithms; Se- 

Mantics of Programming Languages. | 
MET Tn a r 
ELTZER, A.C.—Profe 

esign of Computer 
ybrid Computation. 

CKHOLTz, R 

ata Communicatic 
tions 7 heory. 


. : 
ÜHLFs. D.C.—Associate Professor of Engineering. 


Pecialized Measurements and Instrumentation: Electronic Devices; High- 
Ower HF Systems. 


Rp- E : 
ERT, J.L.—Associate Research Professor of Engineering. 
*Mputer Graphics, ( artography, Spatial Analysis. 


“GHLOUL, M 
Near 


Associate Professor of Engineering. 


ssor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Systems; Data Base Systems; Multiprocessor Systems; | 


Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
ons, Computer Communications Networks; Communica- 


Assistant Professor of Engineering. 


and Nonlinear Networks and Systems; Computer-Aided Network 
Nalysis and Design. 


Nission 


1 e 
g ddition to the Sch 


^ ool of Engineering and Applied Science requirements for | 
$slon to - s 


T graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see page 
ya PPlicants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department of Electrical 
ering and C omputer Science must meet the following general and specific 


K 
) 


Virement. 


ty 
| ML REQUIREMENTS 


T. applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
l 4, "ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

Ne Miq r icant must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.40 (on a 
iter 00 Maximum), or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 
1.) degree, 

M. € applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 


^ i . . 
pu istry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 
ns), 
Noy 
AGE REQUIREMENT 


My E Student should maintain a broad outlook in poing " A 

ihe" therefore, must have the capability of reading appropriate Men ure 

ina foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one 

tinaj Buage must be demonstrated before admission to we Si rares 

te p The student must obtain approval of his or her doctoral adviser | 
language is selected. 
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SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to the above general requirements, the applicant must also satisfy 
through previous studies the following specific requirements according tO 
area of concentration (major area): 

Communications 


Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 semestef 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equivalent. 


Simulation and Numerical Methods y 
Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the graduate level—C$ 
159, 201, 221, and 281; or equivalent. 


Computer Science 
ond the 


Twelve semester hours of computer system design and software bey 
use of a compiler language—CSci 154, 159, 201, and 213; or equivalent. 


Electrophysics val 
Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic fields and W® 
the graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


Twelve semester hours of electrical machines theory and network 
graduate level—EE 261, 262, 264, and 266. 


s at the 


Medical Engineering 


Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate lev 
280, 281, 282, and 283; or equivalent. 


m 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls el, i” 

Twelve semester hours in network system analysis at the graduate e: 204. 
cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory—E 202, 
212, 272, and 273; or equivalent. meets 

An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, ge study 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program " pack 
which is increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficien 
ground material may be covered for doctoral studies. 


Program of Study T of 


At the time of admission, the graduate student in pursuit of 4 Compute! | 
Science degree in the Department of Electrical Engineering and consults | 
Science is assigned a faculty adviser in the major area of study. " of study | 
tion with the adviser, the student will determine the two minor re t" i 
Together they will formulate a program of study for the student lea : udy 
Qualifying Examination and complete the form "Graduate Program approves 
(Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent changes must be 
by both the faculty adviser and Department Chairman. 


' 
l 
MAJOR AREA sist ` 
| 
| 


n 
K : ally © 
The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will pos Y imu? 
of one major area of concentration and two minor areas totaling 
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y 
y 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) beyond the 


Mer's degree level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken in the 
P area; a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk in the 
" 0f areas of concentration must be included as part of the major area. A 
“tent who is changing the major area from that studied for the Master's de- 
a 9T Who is missing specific admission requirements may be required to take 
i nal courses to make up deficiencies. Such additional work should not 

ally exceed 12 semester hours. 


Wor AREAS 


* student in consultation with the faculty adviser formulates a program of 
t! Which includes two minor areas as part of the total doctoral studies. For 
Students who take their minor area studies within the Department of 


trical Engineering and Computer Science, the following courses specify 
Wate programs in each minor area: 
“Munications EE 204; 205 or 241; 243: and 244 or 249 


tulat; ; à 

y lation and Numerical Methods—CSci 201, 221, and 281; or CSci 201, 
“and 224 

"ibuter Science—CSci 201, 213, and 237 or 263 

*tophysics EE 201, 206, 207, and 221 


roy 
Wy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—EE 261, 262, 264, and 266 


Mica) p 

"il Engineering- .EE 280, 281, 282. and 283 
lle p 
: ms Science 


b » Networks, and Controls—EE 202, 212, 272, and 273 
L ‘Nor 


areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 
Meni rater Science, but may be taken from other departments within e 
im Y Such as Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physics. 

ya minimum of three graduate-level] courses constitutes a minor area. 


At 
_ YING EXAMINATION 


d orlifying Examination for doctoral students in the Department is com- 


tion two parts. All incoming doctoral students must take the first exam- 
ra hin three regular semesters of the date of formal admission into the 
li, Program. Students entering as unclassified students with prescribed 


Cies Must take the first examination within five semesters of their en- 


tte Unclassified students. This first examination is the Department's 
dep, mprehensive Examination (MCE) in the major area. The student 
Jar Monstrate Superior performance to qualify formally as a student in the 
Nive “nt at the doctoral level. The requirement to take this first examination 
wig; 9" à Student who has received an M.S. degree from this department 
* on th, WO years Prior to entrance, has demonstrated cy den preion- 
" like * MCE. A student who fails to demonstrate superior oo 
‘ters the examination again in one of the two immediately P 
Tip. ^. Student may take the MCE only two times. Failure to show 
iy; Performance on the MCE in the major field twice will result in 
on An of the student's candidacy. 
tui, mpletion of the student's formal program of study and after dem- 
"uperior performance on the MCE and passing the foreign language 


SS n s 
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examination, the student is prepared to complete the Qualifying Examinatio?- 
The purpose of this second part of the Qualifying Examination is to ascert 
that the student’s depth and breadth of background and intellectual develop 
ment are adequate to support doctoral research and investigation in the ma 


(fs r NE paper . ing 
area. The second part of the Qualifying Examination is given only in the Pen) 
semester. It is composed of a written part covering the major area (one tte 

wi 


and each minor area (one day each). In addition and subsequent to the 
examination, there may be an oral examination. The student must pass " 
entire second part of the Qualifying Examination. A candidate who fails D 
portion of the Examination on the first attempt may take those portions o int 
Examination one more time if approval is given by the appropriate t 
committee. Failure to pass the Qualifying Examination will terminate the $ 
dent's candidacy in the doctoral program. spe 
The questions on the Qualifying Examination are not limited to — to 
cific areas in which the student has taken course work, but are designe se 
demonstrate the student's ability to integrate the material from several ee 
areas as well as from individual study and readings. Hence, the student $ n 
be familiar with the contemporary work of the current journals and t : 
tents of the books on the particular reading lists in the areas of examina 
well as those used in the course work. 


DISSERTATION makes 

After successfully completing the Qualifying Examination, the student. the 
arrangements for the assignment of a research director (not noce e 
student's faculty advisor), who selects an appropriate advisory comm! : rtatio® 
duties of the advisory committee are to be aware of the student's pri 
development and, in conjunction with the research director, to give pt 
to the student. After the student completes his dissertation, 
mittee will become the examining committee with the addition tis guit 
new person. The dissertation should be of such quality that all or "S to 
able for publication in the open literature. Doctoral students are encou 


publish their work. 


Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses* 
201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) techniques fof 


Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; uts; Fourie! 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outp lane. 997 
and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex z adute 
pling; discrete systems, Z-transforms; applications. Prerequisite: 

status. (Fall and spring—evening) (Heller) 

202 Linear Systems Theory (3) ^ linear vectof 
An introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include x 
spaces and linear operators, mathematical representation yation 
linear systems, concept of state and solution of the state eq 
trollability and observability, canonical forms of the state € 
feedback, and state estimation. (Spring and fall) (Zaghlo yd 

203 Graph Theory and Applications (3) Topics may ined 
An introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs. TOP ultiple pd 
graph theory applications to the routing problems of - analys? 
circuits; circuit concepts of linear vector spaces; networ : for 

ption is the 


* The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course peep 


that course. The course director is not necessarily the instructor for any given se 
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synthesis, 


topological formulas; paths, reachability, connectedness, tree 
representations, transportation flows, and communication networks. Com- 
puter science applications such as storage representation and manipula- 
tion of computer data and other related techniques. (Spring, even | 
years) (Zaghloul) 
204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) l 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of | | 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pro- 
Cesses, Correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
munications, control theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSci 115 or 
equivalent (Fall and spring—day and evening) (Lang) / 
Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) TUA 
Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
Probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
Continuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
differential equations, Applications to communication theory, control 
theory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 
requisite: ApSci 115 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) (Lang) 
206 Electromagnetic T heory and Applications I (3) : 
Brief review of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic | 
Potentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin | | 
effect, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff | 
approximation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
lent, (Fall—evening) (Lang) | 
207 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3) ; 
Introduction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; 
leaky waves and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent | 
approximations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continu- 
OUS spectra. Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave an- 
lennas, ground wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, EE | 
2 206. (Spring—evening) (Lang) | 
08 Digital Image Processing (3) . 
Properties of images and visual systems. Picture description, sampling 
ànd quantization. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques 
including Fourier, Cosine and Hadamard. Methods of image enhance- 
Ment and restoration Image coding and data compression techniques. | 
Automated image analysis and recognition. Computer applications and 
Projects. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Spring—evening) (Loew) 
12 Network Analysis (3) . . 
*twork theorems, network functions, network properties, relationship 
Of parts of network functions, realizability and causality concepts. In- 
troduction to the theory of nonlinear networks, nonlinear resistive net- 
Work equation formulation, hybrid and other nonlinear equations. Non- 
linear dynamic network equation formulation, state space, conditions for 
existence Concepts of stability in nonlinear networks, conservative and 
ABrangian networks and systems (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 
Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Systems (3) 
Numerical solution of algebraic set of equations, Newton-Raphson and 
Modified Newton-Raphson techniques, solution of algebraic equations 
With multiple solutions. Numerical solution of nonlinear ordinary differ- 
entia] equations, stability, stiff systems, steady state solution of nonlinear l 


205 
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periodically excited networks, computer-aided approach. Numerical opt 
mization techniques, linear and nonlinear programming, gradient me 
unconstrained optimization, quasi-Newton methods, and penalty func 
Computer-aided sensitivity analysis of networks. Application in the 
sign of large systems and in automated design. Prerequisite: E 
212. (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) RC 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, 
one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington ” 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice sy” 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency 2. 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of course direc 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Lee) 

216 Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3) NIC, 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control SOUFCES ed 
operator and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distr? 
network analysis and synthesis—computer-aided design. Prerequisite: 
215. (Fall, even years) (Lee) 

217 Advanced Network Theory (3) plea 
Modern methods for formulating network equations; mixed nodal p net’ 
state space formulation. Mathematical methods for the solution © 4 
work equations, properties of nonlinear functions representing p. port 
linear networks, losslessness and passivity in nonlinear networks; jes of 
networks. Piecewise linear networks analysis and techniques. FN r 
nonlinear dynamic equations; existence and uniqueness O soluta gs 
bility and stability classification; Popov, Liapunov, steady sn pre 
techniques of nonlinear periodic networks. Other selected top” 
requisite: EE 202, 212. (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

219 Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) 

Properties of transfer functions. Filter approximation, 
computation techniques. Digital signals and systems, basic b 
filters, stability consideration. Analysis of digital filters. Design ealizatio? 
FIR digital filters Computation techniques. Direct and indirect : and 5€ 
of digital filters. Microprocessor implementation. Application direct?" 
lected papers. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of course 

(Spring, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

221 Physical Electronics I (3) je device’: clos 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic : theo: 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quan EE 201 9 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: 
equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Braun) 


tions: 


sensitivity», 


kofd 


222 Physical Electronics II (3) -— depende 
The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of so semiconductor A 


perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to $ es, mase 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel di j d 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) (Brau 

223 Optical Communications Systems (3) 


Optical communication channels; survey of laser sO! : 
: : detection, photo 00s 


e ter? 
ber cabling. E 20h 
: visite: 
and systems analysis; integrated optic components. Prereq 
243. (Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 
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224 Electronics of Lasers (3) 


Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 


and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
requisite EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, 1981 and every third year there- 
after—evening) (Kahn) 
225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 


Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating as 
Switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscilla- 
tors, Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—evening) 
(Heller) 
226 Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 


Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradient- 
index Optical fibers: scattering. and attenuation characteristics of fibers, 
Phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray 
tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism; directional coup- 
lers, modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films; coupled-mode 
theory (Spring, even years evening) (Kahn) 

227 Industrial Electronics (3) 


Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled 
Control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
Circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent; and graduate status. 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Heller) 

2 High-frequency Electronics (3) 


Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
eld, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
devices that lay the foundation of modern communication systems. Pre- 

,,, "Quisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) (Heller) 

31 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) , 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
Problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 
dimensional Fourier transforms Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, 1981 
and every third year thereafter—evening) (Heller) 

lectrodynamics (3) 


Pecial theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 


rmulation. Maxwell's equations in the context of special magi N "^ 
tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors Lagrangian and Hamilton 
Ormulations. 


radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum 
Slectrodynami 


cs. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, 1982 and every third 
233 Year thereafter) (Braun) 
“crowaves and Components (3) E PRI d 
"Bh-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; matching ien 
liques. Scattering parameters; transfer parameters; directional couplers; 
Cavity re z 


sonators; Faraday rotation; ferrite isolators and circulators. Pre- 
234 rQuisite: EE 207. (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 
*ctromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) i , 
"larded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. jean and T" 
Array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by sp apas b 
SH Nation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media suc 


“Hered par 1982. 
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tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation ^ 
i| inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation E 
| parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propag? 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. ( 
|| Í even years—evening) (Lang) 
I| | 235 Antennas (3) 
General solution of Maxwell’s equations in terms of current sources A 
| larization, the far field approximations, radiation from current distr 
tions, field equivalence theorems, the geometrical optics approxima" : 
aperture antennas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and aPP g, 
tions to specific antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 
236 Plasma Dynamics (3) tized 
Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Genera "m 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and yr 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical an? 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Bolt 707: 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: 
(Fall, 1983 and every third year thereafter) (Braun) 
237 Waves in Random Media (3) ust 
| Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, 4 ndomly 
waves in random media, scattering from rough surfaces an gh rain 
distributed particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation thron ication 
and fog. Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and commu: ves. 
channel modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo tec 
Prerequisite: EE 204, 207. (Spring, even years—evening) 
238 Remote Sensing (3) Í systems 
Description and analysis of active and passive remote sensing ra 
including scattermeters, real aperture imaging and synthetic aper micro" 
dars. Sensing of surface, subsurface and atmospheric parameters : jques 
| wave, infrared and optical frequencies. Analysis of radiometri¢ ofile im 
| using radiative transport theory; inverse scattering methods; pr 
! 


version. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, odd years—evening) 
239 Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) s dealin’ 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic problem thro 
| with scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, transmissiO charge? 
j anisotropic and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions W! k nybrid 
particles. Convergence experiments dealing with moment met 1 y 
GTD, variational computations. Prerequisite: EE 207 and CS¢! 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
241 Information Theory (3) ` 
| Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication ch 2 i 
| nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds ooi chai 
| ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary sy prered” 
|| nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory: 
| | ! site: EE 204. (Fall—evening) (Chang) " 
I 242 Coding Theory (3) tes Ys 
| The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; e ert! 


— 


an 
s, ch 
annel orti" 


and fields; linear codes: parity and generator matrices, SY? ance f 
correction and deletion capability, minimum distance; porion 5 
| of linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynom’ ®t a jemena" e 
| Galois fields, shift-register implementation; cyclic codes: imum dista? 
and performance; BCH codes: encoding, decoding, mim lutional 
| the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convo 
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1 | 
sequential and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. Prerequisite: EE 
204. (Spring—evening) (Chang) | 
Communication T heory 1 (3) 


| 
| 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- | | 
sian noise channel: correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and | | 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications | 
| 
| 
| 


24; 


Ww 


in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: | 
EE 204 or equivalent. 
holtz) 


i 
244 Communication 1 heory II (3) | 


Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing | 
at the receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex 

coded communication. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance de- 
coding by sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) 
algorithms. Fading and dispersive channels, diversity techniques and 
their performance. Topics from analog communications. Prerequisite: 
EE 243, (Spring—day and evening) (Pickholtz) 

? Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) . ^ 
Statistical detection theory. hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
Parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, appli- 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequisite: 
EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) | | 

246 Digital Communications (3) iot | 

Digital transmission for data, voice, and video. Modern practice in data 
communication; voice digitization, PCM, delta modulation, linear pre- 

dictive coding. Bounds for digital signaling, pulse dispersion and inter- | | 
symbol interference. Nyquist criteria, eye openings; adaptive equalizers, 
decision feedback, partial response techniques. Regenerative repeaters; | 

timing extraction, synchronization and jitter. Transmission codes. Multi- 

Plexing and framing. Error control for data. Digital switching and inte- 

&rated digital networks. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244 or equivalent. (Spring | 

~evening) (Pickholtz) | 

Communication Systems (3) 

Analysis and 


(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Pick- 


N 
A 
A 


247 


design of coherent communication systems. Phase-locked 
loop dynamics noise behavior and optimization. Parameter estimation 
theory and Wiener filters with application to optimum demodulation of 
analog waveforms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Partially coherent digital 
demodulation. Comparative analysis of modulation systems. Frequency 
acquisition and synchronization. Selected topics in channel impairments 
and multiple access. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. (Fall—evening) (Pick- 
` oltz) 

48 Data Communication Systems (3) 


Introduction to data networks. Common carriers, specialized carriers, val- 
ue added networks Operations, facilities, services, tariffs. Data transmis- 
Sion over the telephone network. Channels, carriers systems, hierarchies. | 
*rminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators, communication proces- 
Sors. Standards and protocols. Coding for error control, data encryption. 
àlà transmission via satellite. Communication software. Survey of do- | 


Mestic and foreign data networks. Regulatory and economic MA 
49 (Fall evening) (Helgert) (Should be taken in sequence with EE 249.) 
Theo 


ry of Data- and Computer-Communication Networks une 
*sign and analysis of computer-communication and pri: Prat 
networks. Line, message and packet switching. Traffic theory for data. 
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| Queuing models. Delay and cost minimization, topological design ale” 
rithms, Network routing, polling, and flow control. Analysis and design 
protocols for packet switched structures. Prerequisite: EE 204 or 205. 
(Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) (Should be taken in sequence with EE 2 

*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) and 

| Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, P 

! data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequenc c. 

| pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multiple? 

| i schemes, communication quality standards, and objectives. Signal P? y 

| noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic < 

| reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, " 

| wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


ranged) (Pickholtz) 
*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) "T 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading: de 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major i. 
sign considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio p8 ors 
| Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, ^. te 
| affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, t pare 
| transponder. Major design consideration and values of significan of ? 


| meters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall ts ide- 
| cable communication system. Digital transmission and terminal (Pick 
| band data transmission. Frequency allocation. (As arran 

holtz) 


252 Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) pniques 
Signal representations, sampling and quantization, transform tec ecu 
Recursive estimation, linear predictive filtering, recursive am "ET of 
| sive digital filter design. Computer-aided design. Prerequisite: 
] equivalent. (Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 
253 Sonar Systems (3) $ 
fi Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transducer array? 
tion, localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time mo 
| | sion correlation and digital processing of signals; effects O ications in 
| geneous noise fields; applications to navigation and commun". ( el 


deter” 


the ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 204. (Fall—evenin 
gert) # 
| | 254 Radar Systems (3) a detection ? 


| The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI rada 

| estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection 

| design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; vien trol. AP 
ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer 


+ $i 
in dut apt 


n 
rt) 
plications, Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening) (Helge " 
255 Optical Processing (3) is, 
! Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum anaig pror 
l cal memories and systems, holography and holographic te“ site: 
i erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prereq 
| (Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
| 257 Secure Communications (3) -direct 5^ 
| Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping» Adaptive ^r 
| iveness. pa 
ive s jammer 


10557" 


encoding. Link jamming models and jamming effectiv 

steering arrays, nulling algorithms, effects of intelligen r 

link encryption, data encryption standards and public ey 

| Prerequisite: EE 242, 244. (Fall —evening) (Pickholtz) (wi applied 
* EE 250-251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering 

Science, 
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258 Radio Communication Systems I (3) 
Analysis and de 


sign of microwave communication systems for terrestrial, 
satellite, 


and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation effects 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, 
scattering, and absorption. Effects of earth curvature and characteristics 
of over-land and over-water Propagation. Antenna considerations includ- 
ing gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and 


time-division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, 
interference, and fading. 


Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 
244, (Fall -evening) (Lang) 
259 Radio Communication Systems II (3) 
Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionspherically reflected 


radiowaves, anomalous 
tenna structures, 
Gaussian channel 
typical VLF, LF, 
sion of instructor. 
261 Electromechanical E 
Characteristics of sync 
theories, synchronizin 


ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear an- 
atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniques, non- 
Performance, diversity. fading channel error control, 
and HF system design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permis- 
(Spring—evening) (Lang) 

nergy Conversion (3) 

hronous machines, synchronous reactance, reactance 
E generators and parallel operation of machines, 
Characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements. 
Steady-state and dynamic performance of alternating current machines. 


Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director. (Fall— 
evening) (Harrington) 


62 Control of Rotating Machinery (3) 


Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inverter 
Circuits Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters. Com- 
Puter modeling of rectifier and inverter circuits. Feedback control loops 
and their effect on stability. Prerequisite: EE 177, 201, 202, 206, 261, or 
Permission of course director (Spring—evening) (Harrington) 
263 Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power 

Systems (3) 
General 
turbances 
effects on computer 
ation of reliability 
nomic 


requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power line dis- 
Characteristics and settings of system protection. Disturbance 
power supplies. Grounding and noise control. Evalu- 
y of power systems Reliability evaluation from an eco- 
Cost of power outages. Reliability of specific equip- 
Practical application problems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or per- 
mission of course director (Spring—evening) (Harrington) 

irect Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Cory and practice for dir 


viewpoint 
ment 


ect production of electricity using solar cells, 

*rmionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid state 

energy bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 

"rerequisite EE 202, 206, or permission of course director. (Spring- 

Xs evening) (Harrington) . 
~ *ransients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) 

ormerly Electrical Power Production) "em 

tory of traveling wave phenomena in electrical power transmission 

lines, Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on 

9ng lines for various terminations. Breaker closing sequence effects and 

ect of source side inductance and multiple infeeds. Recovery voltage 

after sho, Methods and effectiveness of protection. Analysis 

a and its effect on wave shape. Methods of automatic 

rvoltages in complex systems and insulation level re- 


t line faults 
of transient coron 
Culation of ove 
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266 Electrical Power Transmission (3) 


267 Power Networks (3) 


268 Electrical Power Distribution (3) 


271 Linear Multivariable Control Theory (3) 


272 Computer Control Systems (3) 


273 System Optimization (3) 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


quirements. Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director: 
(Fall, odd years—evening) (Harrington) 


EHV AC and DC power transmission. Overhead and underground cable 
transmission systems. Computer simulation and analysis of trans 
sion line transients, insulation coordination, optimum loading of 
mission facilities. Prerequisite: EE 178, 202, 206, and permission of co 
director. (Spring, even years—evening) (Harrington) 


urs 


M prs : et 
Symmetrical components, short- and open-circuit analysis of poner s 


works. Stability of electrical grids, fault analysis, and load flow an irec 
Prerequisite: EE 177, 178, 202, 206, 266, and permission of course 9 
tor. (Fall, even years—evening) (Harrington) 


Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. Medi 
and low voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, har™ g, 
filtering, power factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite: EE : 
202, and permission of course director. (Spring, odd years—* 
(Harrington) 


vening) 


269 Overall Electrical Power Generation Plant Design (3) 


Energy source design, boiler and turbine design and construction» ,. 


chronous generator and transformer requirements. Power station 65 206, 
178, ^v^ 


plant. Exciter and governor design. Prerequisite: EE 177, ning) 
261, 265, and permission of course director. (Fall, odd years—® 
(Harrington) 


in 
: vigi «es useful " 
Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Topics » multi" 


the control of multivariable systems include the algebraic theory of odal 
variable feedback; static and dynamic decoupling; invertibility ch 98 
control; integrity; computer-aided frequency domain techniques tic 10% 
feedback design, using inverse Nyquist arrays and characteris ears) 
design. Prerequisite: EE 172, 202, or equivalent. (Spring, €" 
(Carroll) 


we 

ontrol proved 

and mule ia 

pility cri 
tion: 


An analysis of automatic control systems in which the c 
uses on-line digital computation. Topics include single 
sampling, Z-transforms, responses of discrete systems, sta 
discrete control design. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
(Spring or fall) (Carroll) 


:ma. O 
nd maxima «n 


Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima à m 
the with 


zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; ble 
principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization pro imal prob 
constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of per carol) 
lems. Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Spring—evenin : 


x 
- : : : : appro? n. 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to li 


analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylon ions a 
bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced osc roblem™ ^.) 
resonance. Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré's evenit 
Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd Ye 

(Carroll) 
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275 System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3) | 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling a system based 
on measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. Adaptive control | 
is the means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is controlled ade- | | 
quately. Various approaches to each of these problems are discussed, 
including the least-squares approach of identification and the stability | 
approach to adaptive control. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204. (Spring— 
even years) (Carroll) 

276 Cybernetics (3) 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with regard 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determinate, or 
reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; changes and 
transformations as sets of transitions. leading to stability and feedback; 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shannon's 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. Prerequisite: 
EE 204 or equivalent (Fall, odd years—evening) (Helgert) 

277 Satellite Communication Systems (3) 


Theoretical and applications aspects of satellite communications. e 
lation and multiple access techniques. Link design. Satellite transpond 2 
and antenna systems. Ground stations. Random access techniques an 


satellite packet communications. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall—evening) 
(Pickholtz) | 
278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) > | 
Space environment: structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of | 
Spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 
considerations, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring, even years— | 
evening) (Heller) j 
79 Stochastic Control Systems (3) | 


Introduction to random process in control; properties of Markov process, 

Systems of covariance equivalence, of deterministic and stochastic control 

equivalence; dynamic programming for Markov process—principle of 

Optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smooth- 

ing and predicting. The separation theorem and applications concepts of 

adaptive estimations. Prerequisite: EE 204, 273. (Fall, odd years) | 
(Lee) 


Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy (3) 
Designed to 


280 


acquaint the engineering student with the physiology of the 
human body as taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular 
Structure 


and function integrated into the tissue and organs, which are 
then ı 


elated to the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the 
body systems, i.€., the interaction of the nervous system with the musculo- 
Skeletal system or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions 
With the cardiovascular system (Fall ——evening) (Eisenberg) 
l Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology and 

Anatomy (3) 

Further elaboration of physiological systems, such as the endocine system, 
renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, and others; the separate sys- 
tems of the body are integrated to present the functioning of the body as 


an Overall system. Prerequisite: EE 280. (Spring—evening) (Eisen- | 
à MO 
82 Medical Instrumentation I (3) 


heory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic 
Measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medical x 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission o 
Course director. (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 
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283 Medical Instrumentation II (3) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation 
Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course director. (Spring 
evening) (Eisenberg) 

285 Sensory-evoked Potentials I (3) 
Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potential, 
variables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and ins 
tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEI 
cations of the VEP. Lectures. discussion, and laboratory. Prerequ! 
280, 281, 282, 283, or permission of course director. (Fall—even 
(Eisenberg) 

287 Rehabilitation Engineering (3) CU | 
Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation s 
handicapped persons; major problem areas and general approaches * jy 


stimulation 
rumen 
P, app" 
site: BE 

ing) 


as specific solutions. Prerequisite: EE 281. (Spring, odd year 
(Eisenberg) 
289 Clinical Engineering (3) vari 


A cross-sectional view of clinical engineering applications, functions f 


ations, and patterns in the medical and allied health care area. jtals 
instrumentation, computers, and systems by clinical engineers in hosp 
and clinics. The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measurement p 
and intensive care units; other areas where functional usage of € 
engineering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 281. (Fall, even y 
evening) (Eisenberg) 


298 Research (arr.) ing) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and SPP 


jnical 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 
319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr-) sail 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) ( 
Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagne' 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, ic and 
proximation for stratified media, uniform expansion near à - ayl” 
shadow boundary; perturbation techniques for tenuous medium od ast 
Gans approximation, smoothing and multivariable methods for ad third 
problems. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207. (Spring, 1982 an et 
year thereafter) (Lang) 
Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) 
Selections from the following: Analytical treatment O static 
cations and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, © wave 
proximation, and other techniques. Small apertures (obstacles pa 
guides. Variational methods for evaluation of equivalent circ visite: PP 
ters. Group theoretic methods for symmetrical junctions. 
233. (Fall, 1982 and every third year thereafter) (Kahn) 
323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) pderstandig 
Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary fOr rystal gro" E 
microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, be oxidat® 
epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, ¢! sion ) 
junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films 8 veni? 
Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd Y 
(Heller) 


xami- 


32 


w 
N 
N 


«a biti” 
f waveguide ap 
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329 Electrophysics Research (arr.) 4 
Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | | 
345 Advanced Detection T heory (3) 
Review 


of general estimation equations, Linear estimation; Weiner and | 
Kalman-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulation Sys- 
tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle-modulation, 
rate distortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection and 
parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and performance cal- 
culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationary processes, | 
and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—evening) 

(Pickholtz) 


346 Communications Switching and Traffic Theory (3) 
Switching network technology, step-by-step common control, stored pro- 
gram electronic switching systems. Traffic models. Engineering of mul- 
tiple server systems, analysis of graded multiples and multistage con- 
necting networks. Software issues, digital time division and store and 
forward switches Analytical bounds on the complexity of switch net- 
Works, combined circuit and message switching. Current practice and 
practical issues Prerequisite: EE 243 or permission of course director. 
(Spring, even years—ev ening) (Pickholtz) 

47 Data Communications (3) (Same as CSci 244) 
Principles and practice of modern data communications. Modes for data 
transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators. Line con- 
trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassembly, 
queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented systems, data col- | 
lection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems; circuit and packet | 


Switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and software inter- 

facing. Prerequisite: EE 243 and CSci 201, 202, or permission of course 

director. (Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) | 
49 Communications Research (arr.) ^ 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- | 

nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 
69 Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission (3) 

(Formerly Issues in Electrical Pow er Systems) 

Assessment of various energy systems. Interfacing of different types of 

energy systems. Dispersed generation concepts of conversion and co- 


Beneration. Pollution control. Biological effects of high electric end mag- 
netic fields Prerequisite: EE 202, 206. 261, 265, and permission of the 
Course director (Spring, odd years—evening) (Harrington) 


! Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for mate- 


rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with — 
Of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of wows 
Problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by 
Means of case studies: speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. 
Project type problems used to illustrate simulation methods Prerequisite: 
ad 278 or permission of course director. (Fall, odd years—evening) 
ck) 
3 | 
72 An 


alysis and Control of Large Systems (3) À 
ystems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model- 
Making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by 
els of lower dimension —reduction to simplified models; decentralized 
Systems, Differential games; computation of saddle points; construction of 
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an equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Fall, even years" 
ning) (Lee) 

380 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) 

Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Membran? 
thermodynamics; membrane electrical potentials and subthreshold mem. 
brane effects; membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology od 
medicine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagation. Electr 
models of the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in biological 2 
tems. Prerequisite: EE 206, 280, 282, 283. (Fall, odd years—evem™ 
(Eisenberg) 

381 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 

Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovasc 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various S! mic 
obtained from these systems; preprocessing of real signals; algorith "i 
techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students ab. 
vided with real data and develop computer software for determin, y 
pertinent medical parameters as established by physicians. prerequls : 
EE 280, 281, 282, 283, and a working knowledge of FORTR 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Loew) 

382 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) d bio 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical an lied 
logical fields. Application of general control and systems theory a$ pint 
to physiological systems. Specific applications of control and stem, 
theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular t 780, 
and musculoskeletal system. Prerequisites: EE 172 or equivalent; 

281, 282, 283. (Spring, even years—evening) (Loew) 

385 Sensory-evoked Potentials II (3) tory: 
A continuation of EE 285. Advanced lecture, discussion, and pp 
Current topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; emphasis 0? search) 
applications. Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or jare 
project chosen to take maximum advantage of the students e jew- 
background from an instrumentation, computer, and data analysis (Fall, 
point. Prerequisite: EE 285 and permission of course director 
odd years—evening) (Eisenberg) 

389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) WI exami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


ular. 


Computer Science Graduate Courses 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) i angus’ 
Introduction to programming digital computers in assemb J sesh Te 
Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based comP stems an 
niques in machine control and memory addressing. Number wie pro. 
codes. Techniques of structured programming. Use of à hig jent to ce 
cedural language. Stacks and recursion. (CSci 201 is equiva e yivale? i 
157 and 158.) Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51 or CSci 100 n janga” 
(FORTRAN) and programming experience using assem0' 

(Fall and spring—evening) (Bock) 

203 Microprocessors and Microcomputers (3) architect 
Microcomputer structure and components. Microprocess¢ opto? ad 
registers, ALU, stacks, information flow, and control. Hardware 
support hardware, RAMS, ROMS, PLA's, counter timers. 
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software of typical 8-bit microcomputers. 


I/O structure 
puters; interrupts and DMA operat 


in microcom- | 


tions. 16-bit microprocessors, hardware | 
structure and software capabilities. Bit-slice microprocessors. Prerequisite: | 
CSci 154 or permission of course director (Fall evening) (Abd-Alla) | 
208 Computer Programming (3) 


Use of a macroassembler in 


structured programming. 
gramming at the issembly level. I/O 
ment. Program status and control, 


routines, Linkers and | 
tems and job 


CSci 201 or permission 


Input/output pro- | | 
buffer pools and their manage- 


interrupt handling, reentrant sub- 
oaders. Utilities. 


I 
Introduction to operating sys- | 
ses. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 158 and 157 or 
of course director (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 
213 Discrete Structures in Computing (3) 

Introduction to discre 


graphs, functions, 


control 


te mathematical structures used in computing. Sets, 
mappings, lattices, groups, and semigroups. Combina- 
torial problems and enumerations. Finite-state machines, representations, 
identification, transitions, and reductions. Directed graphs, trees, and 


Paths through a Program. Regular expressions and relations between 
programs and computing 


g machines. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
CSci 51 or CSci 100 


and permission of course director. (Fall and 
spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 


Advanced Data Structures 


and High-Level Algorithms (3) 

Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, 

lists of available space, The boundary tag method, the Deutsch-Schorr- | | 
Waite algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. Inorder, preorder, 

and postorder tr 


I 

alpha-beta pruning, Tarjan's UNION and 

FIND. Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal's algorithm, topological 
Sorting, shortest paths in a graph. Quicksort, heap sort, radix sorting, | 


aversal of trees 


merge sorting, sorting of files Binary search trees, including AVL trees. 
B-trees and tries Hashing and 


PERT. Prerequisite: CSci 159. 
216 Information Retrie 
Information Organiz 
Computer systems: 
Buage used for 


collision handling. Critical paths and 
(Spring—evening) (Berkovich) | 
val Systems (3) | 
ation and retrieval of natural language data by digital 

statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural lan- | 
retrieval systems: dictionary systems including thesaurus 

look-up and phrase structures: searching strategies and cataloguing. Input 

Preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures and operating 

Systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 159: or permission of 
Course director., (Spring—evening) (Foley ) 
Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
Architecture and implementatio 
active graphics programming. 
ages, Implementing 


219 


n of display and interaction devices. Inter- 

Functional capabilities of graphics pack- 
à graphics package. 2D and 3D viewing, clipping, and 

transformations. Interaction techniques and human factors. Raster graphics 

Scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden surface and hidden edge removal algo- 

rithms. Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: CSci 159 or Permission of course director. (Fall—evening) 
(Foley) 


attern Recognition (3) 
Applications Of pattern r 
„ayes estimation: de 
in pattern re 
$st-neighbor 
Quential and 


ecognition, vector Spaces, estimation and samples; 
nsity functions; stochastic approximation; decision rules 
cognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds of risk, near- 
decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction. Se- 

nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition with a priori 


nowledge. Introduction to syntactic methods. Computer applications and 
Projects. Prerequisite: EF 204, (Fall—evening) (Loew) 
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221 Simulation and Heuristics (3) 


(Formerly CSci 223) 

Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulation on the digital com 
puter. Mathematics for simulation; design of systems modules; rane" 
number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context syste’ " 
generation of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics: er 
fication techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
EE 157, 158, or CSci 159, 201, and permission of course dire 
(Fall—evening) (Bock) 


ctor. 


222 Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 


Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, including graph 
systems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and perceptual facto 
Advantages and disadvantages of various interaction techniques, comme 
language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design methodology. 
prerequisite 


guidelines. Case studies, research readings, and projects. E ley) 

CSci 159 or permission of course director. (Spring—evening) (Fo 
223 Computational Heuristics (3) ata. 

Learning stochastic automata theory. Collective and hierarchical autom 


1 [U 
: oie ceriptions 
Markovian and bounded context systems. State transition descript! p 


processes. Environment policies. Stationary and nonstationary - 
tion policies. Update algorithms. Algedonic processes. Opti tic! 
expediency criteria. Application of inductive learning methods to 


intelligence. Expectation and confidence criteria for verification and 
projects to illustrate heuristic methodologies. Prerequisites: "e: ring 
158, or 201; 159; 221; or permission of course director. (5P 
evenings) (Bock) 

224 Artificial Intelligence (3) ipulatio? 
Survey of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manip wei 


r a 
and programming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. corel and 
and sentence analysis. Programming the BLOCKS world. Dept and 


breadth-first searching, hill-climbing, network searching, mini 159. 
alpha-beta pruning. Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—evening) (Bock) 

226 Robotics (3) aback JooPs 
Industrial automation. Manipulator and sensor technology. Fee gystem® 
and analog servos. Multiple degrees of freedom and coordina o-point 
Joint-space/ work-space transformations and data structures. Pomavigatio® 


continuous path control. Robot control: command languages iti n, 
and mapping, optical and acoustic ranging and pattern recog nd repeat 
lision avoidance algorithms, positioning accuracy, resolution, ro 
ability. Distribution of intelligence. Adaptive hierarchical v . pre 
projects using the Mobil Robot in the Interactive System (spring 
requisites: CSci 221 or permission of course director. 


i Bock , 
evening) (Bock) ast Management C. 


" ogra». 
Concepts in management information systems. Commercial PP pir 
features of COBOL and PL/I. Inverted files and query sy" tween p 
report generation, updating, and updating load. Tradeo programm 
access and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining pr system? A 
systems which lead to the need for data base managemee " eit 
struction of data base management systems. Survey nig ture € A 
data base systems. Relational data base concepts al d 
ments. Students will do conceptual and logical design 
Prerequisite: CSci 159. (Fall—evening) (Berkovich) 
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229 Security and Privacy in Computer Systems (3) 
Techniques for security of data and programs in computer systems. 
Authentication methods, logging, authorization, encryption, problems of 
Statistical inference. Effects of operating systems and machine architec- 
ture On security. Cost trade-offs and risk analysis among various counter- 

measures. Theoretical models. Related nontechnical measures. Effect on 

System design of legal constraints on data banks. Current and potential 


legal constraints. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
(Hoffman) 

*230 Information Policy (3) 
Topics of current interest in information policy, including privacy, free- 
dom of informati 


ist and other business implications of policies, 

a flow, information as a “weapon,” cryptographic policy, 

aspects of information law and policy, technology transfer, 
electronic funds transfer minal justice information sys- 
tems, and cross-cultural the lower classes. Prerequisite: 
CSci 100 or equivalent (Spring—even years) (Hoffman) 

231 Sequential Machines (3) 


Finite state sequential ma 


transborder da 


international 


hine theory and design, state identification, 
information losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specified 
tables partition theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous machine 
design, structural simplicity and design with ROM's and PLA's (Planar 
Logic Arrays). Prerequisite: EE/CSci 153. (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 

232 Automata and Formal Languages (3) 

Regular expressions including equality and transformations between 
sequential machines an gular expressions. Turing machines, recursive 
lus, and computability. Complexity of algorithms. 
ge theory including grammatical construction, recognizers, 
relationships between machines and grammers. Nondeterministic auto- 
mata. Prerequisite: CSci 213. (Spring—evening) (Feldman) 

237 Computing Systems (3) 
Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed arith- 
metic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational storage 
devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output channels 
and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. Intro- 
duction to multiple-access and time-sharing systems Prerequisite: CSci/EE 
154 Fall—evening) (Abd-Alla) 

239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) ; 
Structures of computers and a general language for system description. 
History of different computer structures. Development of the operating 
System. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large comput- 
ng systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. Comparison 
of computer families. Characteristics and philosophies of computer design 
Of the major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evaluation and 
measurement. Effects of software and technology on computer structures. 

: Prerequisite: CSci 208, 237 (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 

40 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) > 

asic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as applied 

© the implementation of control systems for sequential machines. Micro- 
Programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, including 
Specific applications of these to the design of current computer systems 
and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 157, 237. 
c (Spring evening) (Abd-Alla) 


is 
n : iter " 
'0t to be counted a part of the major course offering in computer science 


functions, predicate calc 
Formal lar 


t 
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246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) 


256 Design of Translators (3) 


258 Advanced Programming Languages (3) 


243 Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3) 


Fault test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digit 
simulation as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault tolera? 
systems. Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of circuit 
including partitioning, placement, and interconnection of elements. 
requisite: CSci/EE 153. (Fall —evening) (Friedman) 


244 Data Communications (3) (Same as EE 347) 


Principles and practice of modern data communications. Modes for dat? 
transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators. Line = 
trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassemby 
queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented systems, a 
collection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems; circuit P 
packet switching. Error control. crvptosecurity. Hardware and softwar 
interfacing. Prerequisite; EE 243; CSci 201 or permission of course 
rector. (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) ead 
Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determinance, à 
locks, concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. , 
task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent processes ving 
processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU processing. 
theory applied to time-shared computer models. Analysis of secon 
storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memory buffer 108 
and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory allocation and 5 
age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput and res alls) 
time. Prerequisite: EE 204; CSci 208, 237. — (Fall—evening) (Abd 


t 
Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to improve through? i 
Modeling of secondary storage operation and data staging. Analy ar 
memory allocation algorithms to improve system performance. multi- 
teristics of computer system hardware and software to provide en 
processing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation. in 
tightly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors ij ti 
base operation and computer networks. System analysis of a large isi: 
shared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system. e 
CSci 245. (Spring—evening) (Abd-Alla) 


dats 


255 Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 


Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, o 
O(f(n)), computer time versus programmer time. Divide-ane NP- 
backtracking, branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations, gj 
hard and NP-complete problems. Correctness, partial correctness, con 
nation, run-time errors. The inductive assertion method, verificata, and 
ditions and their generation and proof. Applications tO algebr pret) 
assembly languages. Prerequisite: CSci 159. (Fall—eve 

" 
Design of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantics and Fes 
matics as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, an ine 
Top-down and bottom-up recognizers. Production of machi nsiato® 
Syntax-directed compiling. Tables and their organizations 1n tra spi"! 
Optimizing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 159. 
—evening) (Maurer) 

gat" 
Recent developments in programming language research. Mose fof 
structuring concepts such as abstract data structures, access Lang 
reliability, and structuring of data in special-purpose language rs. cas’ 
extensibility. Machine-independent design of language proc 
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studies will include Snobol 4, Pascal, and advanced concepts in PL/I. 

Students’ projects will emphasize applications of these languages and con- 

cepts. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and permission of course director. (Spring 
evening) (Feldman) 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 


Design of computer systems software. Design and programming of an 
assembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control including linking, 
loading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status switching. De- 
sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Input-output 
programming and control. Communications among components of the 
operating system. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and 208. (Spring—evening) 
(Maurer) 


267 Operating Systems I (3) 


Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented multiprogrammed 
computer systems. Software components which constitute the operating 
system. Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize the operating 
system; loading and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; dis- 
patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed 
and variable partitions; device and storage management. Input-output 
control and use of access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: 


CSci 208. (Fall—evening) (Hoffman) 


268 Operating Systems II (3) 


Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor 
computer systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; 
deadlocks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System avail- 
ability and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating 
Systems and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory man- 
agement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance 
of the operating system. Computer network software and an introduction 
to the computer as a utility. Introduction to security and large data base 
management. Prerequisite: CSci 267. (Spring—evening) (Hoffman) 


278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 


Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer so- 
lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simulation 
and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative ana- 
log computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory. 
The hybrid computer, digital logic, and digital computer control. Digital- 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Optimization 
methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching 
methods. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci/EE 154; or per- 
mission of course director. (Fall, even years—evening) (Bock) 


?81 Applications of Numerical Methods I (3) 


282 


Basic numerical methods with emphasis on their application to engineer- 
ing problems. Error sources and error control; numerical representation 
Of functions; over-determined systems; eigenvalues and eigenvectors; in- 
troduction to nonlinear equations; initial value and boundary value prob- 
lems for ordinary differential equations. Theoretical concepts such as 
Order of accuracy, Richardson's extrapolation, norm, stability, and con- 
vergence. Some modern methods such as spline approximation and the 
QR algorithm for eigenvalues. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or equivalent. (Fall 
—evening) (Meltzer) 

Applications of Numerical Methods II (3) 

A continuation of CSci 281. Systems of nonlinear equations; numerical 
Optimization; numerical solution of common partial differential equations 
Of engineering; methods for hyperbolic, parabolic, and elliptic problems; 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
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introduction to finite element methods. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 
(Spring, even years—evening) (Meltzer) 

285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) ; 
Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinet 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation with discre 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting 
spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 
(Fall—evening at NASA-Langley Research Center; fall, odd year 
evening on campus) (Meltzer) 

286 Numerical Methods in Engineering I (3) 1 
Computational methods for solution of systems of linear algebraic equ? 
tions and for the solution of the algebraic eigenvalue problem. P a 
on accuracy and efficiency. Methods for banded and other sparse S9. 
tems. Methods for parallel and pipeline processer computers. Pre 
site: CSci 281 and knowledge of linear algebra. (Spring, even yet 
evening) (Meltzer) 

287 Numerical Methods in Engineering II (3) 

Computational methods for solution of systems of ordinary d — 
equations: single-step methods, general multistep methods; conver and 
and stability analysis, methods for stiff equations, step size contro, il 
control of order. Prerequisite: CSci 281 and knowledge of d 
equations. (Spring, odd years—evening) (Meltzer) 

288 Numerical Methods in Engineering Hl (3) both 
Computational methods for solution of boundary value problems in dif- 
ordinary and partial differential equations: shooting methods, wr 
ference methods, functional approximation methods, invariant problems 
method of lines, treatment of boundaries in multidimensional (Fall 
Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of differential equations. 
even years—evening) (Meltzer) 

289 Numerical Methods in Engineering IV (3) partial 
Computational methods for solution of initial value problems fo igen 
differential equations: method of lines, consistency, stability, con meth 
explicit and implicit finite difference methods, alternating direction stil 

edge 


ods, high-order methods. Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowl 1) 
differential equations. (Spring, odd years—evening) ( Meltze 

298 Research (arr.) sprin8) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


(Fall and spring) 

319 Interactive Computer Graphics II (3) 

Hidden surface algorithms, mathematics and data structures for simul” 
representation, surface texture models, color models, animation aan 
tion, graphics programming languages, architecture of high-Pé (prin 
hardware, homogeneous coordinates. Prerequisite: CSci 219 

even years—evening) (Foley) 

327 Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) pitectuft 
Special topics selected from information systems design: aT imensi 
information systems, organization of large dynamic files, multi cour 
search, user interfaces, and data base machines. Students are eec 1^ 
to present reports in information systems research. Prerequisites: (Fol 
and one of 215, 216, or 226, or permission of course director. 
odd years—evening) (Berkovich) 

Computer Science Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qu 

amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


39 alifying 
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399 


Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science 
(Fall and spring) 


candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Engineering Administration 


—— 


Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research), S. Roth- 
man (Chairman), H.M. Steiner, R.C. Waters, J.H. Schulman (Research), 
H.B. Sewell, J.E. Duberg (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers J.B. Du Peza, C.W. Fotis, D.P. Hearth, R.A. Hemmes, 
G.T. Malley, J.A. Belding, D.R. Levin, E.S. Hoe, G.W. Leonard 

Associate Professors B.G. Silverman, J.F. Dinwiddie J 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.H. Blakey, G.M. Hollander, P. Rosenberg ** 
Lisnyk, W.A. Goetz, C.A. Kottman, J.R. Margulies, R.J. Lynch, Jr, ^ 
Blanchard, J.T. Solomond, F.W. Shepherd $ 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers T.L. Griswold, S.F. Pauls, F.E. Field, 4 
Kimmel, R. Gurley, R.B. Reynolds, J.L. Pokorney, M.P. Clark, A.M. Bi 
dison, H.M. Thron, C.W. Maus III, W.L. Taylor III, R. Doyon 


Graduate Fields and Areas of Concentration m 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the Master of Engineering A 
ministration, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. Included are 
grams in Administration of Research and Development, Construction Man > 
ment, Environmental and Energy Management, Information Systems M 
ment, Marketing of Technology, Technology and Public Affairs, and Kos 
portation Management. Programs in Systems Analysis and Management 
to the Master of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. 
ROGRAM 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGREE P sof 
Maste 


The principal objective of the program leading to the degree of duct" 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergraduate f 
tion was in engineering, natural science, or mathematics, as reflecte logic?! 
appropriate degree, for positions of managerial responsibility in techno 
and scientific organizations in industry, government, or the armed services: i 
The program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of apP with 
graduate courses and a Master's thesis (equivalent to six semester boue rt 
the approval of the department the student may elect an optional P» 
without a thesis, which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours 
proved graduate courses. ing © 
The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad understa my 
the administrative process. Although years of experience are required age! 
the skills, insight, and mature judgment that distinguish an effec manage” 
in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate professiona! ape cUl 
ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as a HO. use 
riculum provides an opportunity to gain an understanding and to od 
ful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering administe ining 
of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habit es al's oW? 
problems from an overall managerial point of view. 


The individu® , 10 
this experte ce t 


particular experience and the explicit process of relating f referen 
graduate study provide each student with a personal frame © 
interpret management in a rapidly changing world. an unde t 


Successful education for engineering administration implies analysis of 
ing of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an 
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"oad functions involved in 
Seful in making 
M scientific org 
We a spirit of 


management, and a detailing of modern methods 
and executing decisions in the management of technological 
anizations. It is the aim of the Department, therefore, to keep 
general inquiry and a decision-making orientation. 

The management of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 
‘allenges of our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 
“Stand not Only currently developing technologies but also the rapidly chang- 
! marketplace where these technologies are applied for society's benefit. The 
"Bineering administrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 
*ds of society in general. 

Tn summary, 
“lence that 
Mbin 


the program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 
will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 
ation of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


‘Mission 


t Principal objective of the 
Bineering Administratic 
2 Was in engineering, 
Tia] responsibility in te 
1» Addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 


<9), 


program leading to the degree of Master of 
n i$ to prepare students whose undergraduate educa- 
natural science, or mathematics for positions of man- 
chnological and scientific organizations. 


applicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering 


xhistration must 


meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
E 4 basic knowledge of the principles of management, the fundamentals of 
| Mering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantitative methods. 


) l'équirement can be met by satisfactory completion of EAd 150, 160, and 
Or approved equivalents. (2) The applicant may be required to complete 
E undergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of admis- 
A student is required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the 
nt is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon admission) in each 
uate prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, 
nt is barred from further enrollment. Credit for prerequisite courses 
] Applicable toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration 
i poe approved by the Department Chairman, all prerequisite courses 
Completed prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 

1 Student must be 

Y graduate 


* (3) 
in eme 

"rad 

Stude 


accepted in a graduate program in order to receive credit 
courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 


y Courses 
i followin g 


courses are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
d "Bree an 


d are to be taken prior to any other course in the program: 
(1-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 
Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


Mal Program 
4| 
*ERING ADMINISTRATION 
— NE j 
j E engineering administration provides the conceptual depth in manage- 
Y 


ctice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific personnel who 
nted with increasing demands and complexities. Technical knowledge 
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anagement 


is complemented by an understanding of theory and practice in m à 
action. Engineering management is a logical development of a technological 
society. The program is designed to provide engineers with a knowledge an 
proficiency in the administration of engineering and science. It emphasizes 
of deliberative, purposive study of general administrative problems and oppor 
tunities as well as the study and use of specific knowledge and methods neede 
to solve administrative problems and to explore opportunities. A program 
prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) d 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering A 
ministration (3) (nonthesis option) : 

Electives (15-21). Electives are chosen from the Department of Engineering 
Administration and other departments of the University, but no more 
two courses may be chosen from other departments. 


Areas of Concentration 


Students wishing to pursue a specific area of concentration, as oppos 
lowing the general program in EAd, may select one of the following prog 


ed to fol 
rams: 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT : 


The program is designed to prepare students for responsible managerial ra 
tions in organizations conducting technological or scientific research and 
velopment and in organizations planning and administering programs er for 
nological or scientific research and development. A program is prescribe 
each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 

EAd 255 Administration of Research and Development (3) » aegri B 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engine 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (9—15) 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT -— 
Construction management encompasses managerial functions in an orgia the 
tion that plans and executes major construction work. This can take place ia ok 
field, in the project office, or in a main office, Due to the inherent complet, ic 
present-day engineering, engineers need to know management as We ction 
planning, design, and construction methods. They need to know const". 
developments, problems of contracts and specifications, techniques of ge ees! 
and control, estimating, labor relations, and industrial or manag 
psychology. malt" 
This program prepares the engineer for the task of marshalling men um 
rials, machines, and money as functions of time, cost, weather, an stv t 
nature to plan and build structures. A program is prescribed for each 
in conference with the adviser. 
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Required Courses 


“Ad core courses (9) 

Ad 241 Construction Management I (3) 
^d 242 Construction Management II (3) 
Ad 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

Ad 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

lectives (6-12) 


NVIRONMENTAL AND ENERGY MANAGEMENT 


his Program prepares students for positions in organizations involved with 
Vironmental, energy, and related resource management. This includes or- 
‘izations conducting environmental control and energy conservation, and 
ganizations planning and administering programs in energy resource develop- 
"ht/utilization and in prevention and control of environmental pollution. A 
gram is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


‘quired Courses 


core courses (9) 

221 Environmental Management (3) 

M 222 Energy Management (3) 

M 26] Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

Ad 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Ad- 
Ministration (3) (nonthesis option) 

*Ctives (6-12) 


'ORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


an 


agers of technological and scientific organizations encounter a variety of 
n 


agement information systems required for day-to-day operations and long- 
Be decisions. This program helps to provide managers with the competence 
tse such systems effectively. A program is prescribed for each student in 
*rence with the adviser. 


Wired Courses 


d core courses (9) 
251 Management of Information Processing Resources (3) 
1 254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
95 Management of Technical Information (3) 
d 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
ministration (3) (nonthesis option) 
lives (6-12) 


! 
RKETING OF TECHNOLOGY 


the American economy matures and Americans survey the spectrum of op- 
: Available to them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering outputs 
; © Sold in worldwide competition both at home and abroad. The trained 


lalist is becoming more important than ever betore in performing the sell- 
UNctio 
n. 
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The objective of this program is to prepare students for responsible positions 
in marketing technical products and services. A program is prescribed for € 


student in conference with the adviser. j 
Required Courses | 
EAd core courses (9) : 
EAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) ; 
EAd 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) E 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering l 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) ’ 
EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) ‘ 
Electives (6—12) 
TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS l 
This program prepares students for responsible positions requiring manageri i 
decision making on matters that involve the impact of technology on y g ! 
policy and that concern the general interrelationship between modern techno'oP (| 
and public affairs. A program is prescribed for each student in conference 1 
the adviser. 
Required Courses 
EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) t 
EAd 288 Technology Issue Analysis (3) neering | 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Eng i 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) | 
EAd 386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) ! 
Electives (6—12) à 
3 
TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT Y 
tof 
This program prepares students for responsible positions in the manageme" i 
transportation systems or in the formulation ot transportation policy: \ 
gram is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. A 
u 
Required Courses N 
\ 
EAd core courses (9) t 


EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 265 Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266 Transportation Management II (3) neering 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Eng 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 


Electives (6-12) 
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‘ASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


"tems Analysis and Management 


le Master of Science degree is offered to students specializing in Systems 
Nalysis and Management. The program is administered by the Department of 
gineering Administration, with the cooperation of the Department of Opera- 
ns Research. 
€ systems viewpoint has been productive in the design of organizations 
V in detecting, analyzing, and solving organizational problems. It emphasizes 
* interconnectedness of elements and activities of a system, including per- 
Mnel considerations. An increasing need exists for individuals who can apply 
"Systems approach to organizational systems. 
Analysis, synthesis, and management of organizations from the systems 
‘Ndpoint require a blend of studies from the areas of management science 
d operations research. Study of management science and operations re- 
ich provides insights into organizations and their personnel, understanding 
the viewpoints and techniques of managers with whom the system analyst 
Manager must interact, mathematical and statistical tools for the analysis 
Synthesis of systems, and scientifically based methods for detection, analysis, 
. Solution of system problems. Consequently, a system analyst/manager 
lizes a mathematical or nonmathematical formulation of information as 
PrOpriate to the situation. The increasing application of computers for man- 
‘Ment makes an understanding of their capabilities essential. 


MISSION AND PREREQUISITES 


Addition to the general requirements for admission to graduate study (see 
Rs 28.29) applicants must meet the following requirements: (1) The 
have a basic knowledge of probability and statistics, principles 
anagement, engineering economic analysis, and computers. The require- 
Ms can be met by satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate 
Mses* or approved equivalents: ApSc 115 and 116; EAd 150, 160; and 
n 100. (2) The applicant may be required to complete other undergraduate 
Tequisite courses prescribed as a condition for admission. (3) The student 
“quired to earn the grade of C or better (unless upon admission the require- 
at is stipulated to be a grade of B or better) in each undergraduate pre- 
lisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the student is 
"ed from further enrollment. Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable 
P the degree of Master of Science in Systems Analysis and Management, 
Unless approved by the Department Chairman, all prerequisite courses 
* completed prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


licant must 
m 


UIRED COURSES 


Ya nonthesis program is offered 

, 211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 
269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
81 Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 

. 282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 


Venta May not earn graduate credit for these courses. 
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| EAd 287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) i 
I | OR 201 Operations Research I (3) { 
|| | OR 202 Operations Research II (3) 1 
| | ELECTIVE COURSES \ 
| 


Two courses are to be selected from course offerings of the Department of 
| Operations Research, normally from among the following: ; 
| | OR 232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) à 
| OR 251 Linear Programming (3) t 
| OR 262 Decision Analysis (3) Y 
| OR 271 Forecasting Techniques (3) k 
| OR 277 Queuing Theory (3) h 
OR 279 Inventory Control (3) k 
One project course is to be selected from the following, according tO the k 
nature of the project chosen at the end of the period of study: d 


|| ' | EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


1 OR 291 Problems in Operations Research (3) y 
| i 
PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM t 


| 

| | The Department of Engineering Administration has established the Profession! à 

j degree program for those students who are interested in pursuing course "T 

| beyond the Master's degree, with emphasis on applied subject material rat?" | 

| than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied Scientist or © 

| degree of Engineer and has been designed to meet the needs of industry 

| l government for highly prepared personnel in engineering administration. i's Ù 
In the Professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing the wr" ù 

| knowledge, understanding, and skill by concentrating on principles and dapt i 

| application. This approach provides the individual with flexibility tO a \ 

successfully to changing circumstances. con . 

Based on departmental requirements, each student’s program is planned 


sidering background and needs. R 


1 
| AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION i] 
| The Professional degree program provides post-Master’s degree graduate € K 
| in areas in which the Department has adequate facilities and resources: ^, N 
E departmental approval, the student may select courses in other University i 
B. partments to meet specific needs or objectives. Courses can, upon depa 
I | approval, be chosen in the following areas: 4 
ii) Administration of Research and Information Systems Managemen 
[i Development Marketing of Technology pme Ù 
IT. Construction Management Systems Analysis and Manage |! 
| | Engineering Administration Technology and Public Affairs D 
I | Environmental and Energy Transportation Management 'a 
f Management v 
i R : . ; ; ted areh t 
A student's program of study will provide concentration in a selec of 30 N 
and include courses from other areas. A program consists of a minimum, cu, \ 
semester credit hours of approved graduate courses beyond a Masters k 
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tof which are devoted to a professional project. Students whose prior study 
*s not include specified prerequisites may be required to take more than the 
Inimum number of credit hours. 


MISSION 


(mission to graduate study toward the Professional degree requires appro- 
late bachelor’s and Master's degrees from recognized institutions, and evi- 
Nee of capacity for productive study. To study toward the Professional de- 
't of Engineer (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must Possess 
bachelor's degree in engineering; for the Professional degree of Applied 
lentist (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess a bache- 
'5 degree in mathematics or a natural science. In both cases a Master's 
Wee in engineering administration or a related field is required. Applicants 
ving equivalent backgrounds of study may be considered. At least a 3.00 
average in graduate study is required. 
Those applicants having Master's degrees in engineering, natural science, or 
ithematics may be required to meet the following prerequisites: at least the 
èe core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) and one elective with a grade of B 
etter. 
Those applicants wishing to pursue study in Systems Analysis and Manage- 
nt must possess a Master's degree in systems analysis or a related field. Ap- 
“ants having other Master's degrees must have a basic knowledge of prob- 
uty and statistics, principles of management, engineering economic analysis, 
Computers. These requirements can be met by satisfactory completion of 
‘following undergraduate courses* or approved equivalents: ApSc 115, 116; 
d 150, 160; and CSci 100. The applicant may be required to complete other 
*rgraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition for admission. In 
lion, several graduate prerequisite courses may be required: EAd 211-12, 
281, and OR 201. 


MISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
any prerequisite requirements and conditions. No courses taken by the 
licant to meet these prerequisite requirements and conditions can be applied 
àrd the Professional degree. If course work beyond the prerequisites and 
ditions is taken in the interval between admission to study and admission to 
"t candidacy, a maximum of only 9 hours of this additional course work 
' With the approval of the adviser, be applied toward meeting degree 
lirements, 


NSFER CREDIT 


t0 6 semester credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) 
8raduate program beyond a Master's degree will be considered for transfer 
'd the Professional degree. Previously earned credits must have been 
"d within five years of admission to candidacy for the Professional degree, 
Must be appropriate to satisfy requirements for the Professional degree. 


“ats may not earn graduate credit for these courses. 


a UPS SRI 
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The student must, with the approval of the adviser, petition the Depart 
Chairman for such transfer. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Upon admission, the student is assigned to a faculty 
study is drawn up considering any defic 
degree requirements. The program of st 
by the student's adviser and the Department Chairman. An area of conc 
tion is selected to prepare the student to unde 
Other courses are selected either to support work on the planned proj 
meet other needs. With prior approval of the adviser, up to 9 credit hou 
study may be taken in other departments of instructi 
tinent to the program. These 9 hours inclu 


PROFESSIONAL PROJECT 


Each degree candidate must engage in a professional project on whic 
didate will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and' solution of à 
world" problem in engineering administration. The project requires 
to demonstrate the ability to apply newly acquired knowledge to i 
problem, to determine a significant problem, to work toward a solution, 4” 
communicate the results in writing. 

When the course work is essentially completed, and with the a 
proval, the candidate will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professio 
(3-3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before regis 
candidate should have identified an area or project to study, and prepa 
study proposal, including consideration of the feasibility 
fort. Shortly after registration for work on the project, the can 
submit a detailed project proposal to the project adviser and to 
ment Chairman for approval. Six semester credit hours are assigne 
on the professional project. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


No student studying for the Professional degree may receive more 
course grades below B or more than one F. 
than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is ter 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a final 
point average of at least 3.00 (B) to receive the degree. 


TIME LIMITS 


A full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowe 
of 3 calendar years from the date of the student's first regi 
graduate student in prerequisite or gr 
quirements. A part-time student in this program is allowed a 
calendar years. The time limit does not include any period of registra 
unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does it €n 
any specified period spent on approved leave of absence under t 
and requirements then prevailing. 


adviser. A program of 
iencies at admission and Professi 
udy for each student must be approv 


rtake the professional proje 


on if such work is P?“ 
de the 6 potential transfer credits. 


If the student does receive 


aduate courses to complete all a€ 
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Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
ll have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to grad- 
le status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


SIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


| work for the degree must be done while in residence on campus ex- 
M when special permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The 
dent must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so 
‘aks the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission to 


' Professional degree program under whatever conditions and regulations 
‘in effect at that time. 


TOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


Brams in Engineering Administration and in Systems Analysis and Manage- 
Mt leading to the degree of Doctor of Science provide advanced study and 
“arch to enable gifted students to extend their knowledge and to enhance 
T career opportunities in research or education. 


mission 


applicants must meet the general requirements for admission 


to doctoral 
Y stated on page 36. 


\pplicants for doctoral study in Engineering Administration must have a 
Ster’s degree, with a superior record of academic achievement in engineer- 
Administration or a related field. Those applicants having Master's degrees 
"gineering, natural science, or mathematics may be required to meet the 
Wing prerequisites: at least the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) 
One elective with a grade of B or better. 

hose 


applicants wishing to pursue Systems Analysis and Management must 
Bess a 
$8 a 


Master’s degree in systems analysis or a related field. Applicants 
Mg other Master's degrees must have a basic knowledge of probability and 
tics, Principles of management, engineering economic analysis, and com- 
ts. The requirements can be met by satisfactory completion of the follow- 
Undergraduate courses* or approved equivalents: ApSc 115, 116; EAd 
' 160; and CSci 100. The applicant may be required to complete other 
graduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition for admission. In 
on, several graduate prerequisite courses may be required: EAd 211-12, 
' 5681, and OR 201. 

‘applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
any prerequisite requirements and conditions and after completing all 


še and language requirements and qualifying examinations (see pp. 35-39) 
Curses t 


h 
aken by the student to meet prerequisite requirements and condi- 
fan be applied toward the Doctoral degree. If course work beyond the 
Wisites and conditions is taken in the interval between admission to study 
«mission to the degree program, a maximum of only nine hours of this 
tional course work can, with the approval of the adviser, be applied 
M meeting degree requirements. 


e 


e i 
nts may not earn graduate credit for these courses. 
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Language Requirement 

A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook in pursuing his or her study 
and, therefore, must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pu 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreig? 
language must be demonstrated before admission to the qualifying examine 
tion. The student must obtain approval from his or her doctoral adviser before 
the language is selected. 


Transfer Credit 


l——— —— —— 


Up to 6 semester credit hours of satisfactory study, with grades of A OF P, 
in a graduate degree program beyond a Master's degree will be considered for 
transfer towerd the Doctoral degree. They must have been earned within 
five years preceding admission for the Doctoral degree, and must be appro 
priate to satisfy requirements for the Doctoral degree. The student must, V! - 
the approval of the adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such trà 
fer. 


Programs of Study 


Major fields leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available 
neering Administration and in Systems Analysis and Management. In 
to the major field, one or two minor areas of concentration are normally 
quired, which may be chosen from the areas administered by this Departm " 
and/or from appropriate areas available in other departments of the Us | 
sity. The general requirements for doctoral study are stated on pages ^^^ 
Upon admission, the student is assigned to a faculty adviser. A program 
study is drawn up considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation 
the Qualifying Examination, and Doctoral degree requirements. The pro he 
of study for each student must be approved by the student's adviser an 
Department Chairman. An area of study is selected to prepare the stude " 
undertake the dissertation research. Other courses are selected either 19 $ 
port work on the dissertation or to meet other needs. 


in Eng 
additio? 


——sr = o 


Dissertation 7 


Each degree candidate is required to prepare and submit a dissertation accord 
ing to the requirements described on pages 38-39. Once the Qualifying ojec! 
nations are satisfactorily completed, the candidate identifies an area o 

to study and prepares a research proposal which includes consideration o: ed 
feasibility of the proposed research. The detailed project proposal is su m ho 
for approval to the Department Chairman and a selected faculty member d 
will serve as the student’s Director of Research. Work on the research pr ust 
is conducted as part of the dissertation course EAd 399. The candidate 
maintain registration in EAd 399 while the research is conducted. 


Scholarship wo 


No student studying for the Doctoral degree may receive more tha ott 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does receive 
than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is termina salt” 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a cumulative 4 
point average of at least 3.2 to receive the degree. 
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ime Limits 


| full-time student in the Doctoral degree program is allowed a maximum of 
Ne calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the 
dent's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisite or graduate 
curses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of seven 
llendar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration as 
! unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does it en- 
Mpass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence under the 
ditions and requirements then prevailing (see page 38). 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
ll have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to gradu- 
* status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


*idence and Continuous Study 


l work for the degree must be done while in residence on campus ex- 
Pt when special permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The 
ident must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so 
taks the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission 
the Doctoral degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are 
fect at that time. 


NGINEERING ADMINISTRATION UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; conceptual 
foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, and 
the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This course 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremen- 
tal analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac- 
countant's view, and before- and after-tax analysis. (Fall, spring, sum- 
mer) 

170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
in engineering administration. Concepts of probability, statistics, and op- 
erations research. (Fall, spring, summer ) 


SINEERING ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE COURSES 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 


of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical ma- 
terials and services. (Fall and spring) 
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207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 
Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer 
ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera 
tions of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practic 
applications in an engineering administration environment. (Fall and 
spring) 

210 Engineering Law (3) à 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American 
legal system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional €n 
neers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary TIE» 


special problems in research and developmental contracts. (Fall 29 
spring) 
211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 
ss; indus 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative proce 

trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pe 
diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of organ 
ization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, and commit 
tees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material resources: 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system f 
back data for correction and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150, 160, © 
equivalent. (Fall, spring, summer) 

214 Patent Law (3) de 
A comprehensive and systematic introduction to the law of patents, m. 
secrets, trademarks, and copyright, including the preparation an peo 
tion of patent applications. Management decisions involving intellect? 
property rights. The role of the research administrator in preserving , 
perfecting legal rights in innovations. (Spring) 

215 Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) 

Moral philosophy from which ethical considerations are derived; 
issues and exemplary problems encountered in the administration of € 
neering and allied areas of human endeavor. Use of case study ™ itu 
to enhance student's ability to recognize ethical aspects of problem ee. 
ations and to think analytically and synthetically about such asPe 
(Spring) 

221 Environmental Management (3) social 
The spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, and f out 
forces influencing the quality of our environment and the utilization 9' Y, 
resources, Review of governmental and industrial programs to com resi" 
lution of the air, land, and water. Review of existing and pending y 
lation involving environmental and related energy matters; eo iron 
aspects of specific management problems; tools for assessing ybli 
mental impact; institutional designs; procedures for promoting p 
participation, (Fall) 

222 Energy Management (3) nd 

Designed for those interested in management of energy supply hs and 

mand including petroleum, natural gas, coal, nuclear, conservatio : 

unconventional forms. Topics include energy legislation; theoreti? 
pects of pricing and scarcity doctrine; instruments for energy poner new 
soft, and balanced energy paths; social /legal /institutional barriers, ives 
technologies in extraction, processing, and utilization. Attention c en 
to combating scarcity, using methods that have the least cost # 
vironmental impact. (Spring) 

Program Management (3) 1 10 & 

Programs and projects are widely used in industry and governimen ocn 

cilitate the management of technical undertakings. Manageme! 


ethical 
ng 


23 


— 
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the systems approach, and tradition 


al managerial concepts are applied to 
a variety of typical cases. 


(Spring) 

241 Construction Management I (3) | 
Types of construction procurement; aspects of contracts and specifications | | 
important to project management: subcontracting; project income; in- | 
surance; bonds; mechanics’ liens. (Fall) 

242 Construction Management II (3) 


Administration of construction projects: pl 
source allocation, and le: 


anning, scheduling, control, re- 
ist cost expediting (CPM and PERT techniques). | 
Labor relations; project safety (OSHA). (Spring) | 
243 Construction Management III (3) 


Managerial problems associated with construction; optimal contractor de- 
cision making; 


to construction manage- 
ment; the search for projects; selection of Projects; bidding strategy. 
(Fall) 


modeling and systems approach 


251 Management of Information Processing Resources (3) 

Advances in information processing technology (including data 
mission) affords management many options in acquiring and using a 
variety of computer-based resources to support organizational objectives. 
Planning, organizing, acquiring, and controlling these resources are 
examined. The merits of time sharing, facilities management, in-house 
computer centers, service bureaus, centralization vs. decentralization, and 
the relationship to the management structure of the firm are discussed, 


trans- | 


I 

Prerequisite: EAd 254, or equivalent. (Fall) | 

253 Production Management (3) | 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forec 


asting techniques; 
and scheduling production proc- 
ontrol. Organization and admin- 
function with emphasis on maintenance 


material management; methods of loading 
esses; electronic methods in production cc 
istration of the plant engineering | 
control programs. (Spring) | 
254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) | 
Logic of computers, hardware and softwar | 
processing applications, systems design, 
decision making, business, and society. 


e, systems analysis for data 
systems economics. Impact on | 
(Spring) 

255 Administration of Research and Dev elopment (3) 
The study of technological innovation as a vit 
adaptation process; the role of the technical manager in using organiza- 
tion, planning, and motivation to accomplish research 
Objectives. (Fall and spring) 

261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in en- 
gineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
engineering economy, and permission of instructor. 
Finance for Engineers (3) 

Exposition of the financial concepts encountered 

tions; financial statements, costing, inventories, 


al part of the organizational 


and development 


> (Fall and spring) 
62 


in engineering situa- 
profitability analysis, de- 


Preciation, credit, leasing, and capital formation. (Fall) | 
265 Transportation Management I (3) 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations 


that shape transportation systems and their management. Course material 
Ocuses On modal histories and relative advantages (Fall) 

266 Transportation Management II (3) 
Course includes intergovernmental relations, regulatory process, property 
acquisition, cost recovery, condemnation. 


labor standards, environmental 
laws applicable to transportation, citizen | 


participation, and land use regu- | 
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lations. Current topics in management and in the legal process in both 
government and private sectors are highlighted. (Spring) 
269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) ad 


cientific method in solving 
ctive factors. 


Replacement 


Concepts and quantitative techniques of s 
ministrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subje 
Managerial economics. Model building, testing, solving. ; 
under certainty or risk. Control-general, control charts, sampling 1S 
tion. Experimentation to differentiate variables, build models-canons © 
induction, statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression. Applict" 
tion to nonmathematical formulations. (Fall, spring, summer) 

281 Systems Analysis and Management I (3) Loo 
The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for makin de 
and allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternative» 
models, criteria, and feedback. (Fall) 

282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) ¢ 
Extension and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including ! 
application to industry, input-output structures, human behavior 1n or 
zations, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281 or permi o 
instructor. (Spring) 

283 Systems Engineering (3) 

Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and no 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction tO 
mization methods and systems simulation techniques. (Fall, 

285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) valu- 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group “edit 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate , 
(Fall and spring) 

287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) av with 
Introduction to systems modeling and simulation dealing primarily iog 
industrial, organizational, and control models. Emphasis On nalyti 
the system performance and designing an improved system using ? alent 
cal or simulation techniques. Prerequisite: EAd 281, 283 or equiv’ 
and permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 

288 Technology Issue Analysis (3) "T. 
A seminar for technical managers who need the contextual backgro" rivatt 
intellectual basis for addressing technology issues in the public a? nology 
sectors. Technology impact assessment, technology forecasting. r are 
innovation, and the principles and practices of technology ice 2 
treated as elements of a systematic approach to informed ho! 


heir 


YA 


sound technology decisions. (Fall) 
291 Structured Analysis of Management Problems (3). roach to 
Application of each phase of a structured problem-solving PP oble 


" termine P! " 
will deter onstrainls 
tions, 9€ 
e 


small-scale management problems. Students 
symptoms; define problems; select a problem; determine c 
solutions and alternative feasible solutions; develop the solu 
one, test the solution, plan controls on it, and plan its imple 
Prerequisite: EAd 269. (Spring, even years) 

293 Technical Enterprises (3) jene 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entr eP igi 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in & comp’ pin go" 
lated environment. For those within technical firms and a 


ernment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. 


s D 
ntatio™ 
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294 Marketing of Technology I (3) 


Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects: special attention 


to the federal government as a market. Products, channels, pricing, pro- 

motion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. (Spring) 
295 Management of Technical Information (3) 

Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions involved 
in technical information. Storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer 


ystems, system organization. Prerequisite: 
EAd 251 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


Project course providing the student with the Opportunity to apply the 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a prob- 
lem in engineering administration. Students work individually or in small 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 


instructor. Open to Master’s degree candidates in the department. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration or Sy 
sis. May be repeated for credit. Open to M 
the department. (Fall and spring) 

9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 

311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 
Special attention to marketing research, 
marketing. Required for Master's de 
Technology program Prerequisite 
(Fall, even years) 

321 Management Information Systems (3) 
Study of the development and manage 
by middle and higher management of 


zations, in the control of manv face 
levels. 


usage in technical information s 


stems analy- 
aster's degree candidates in 


negotiation, and international 
gree candidates in the Marketing of 
EAd 294 or permission of instructor. 


ment of information systems used 

technological and scientific organi- 

ts of the organization at all managerial 

Required for Master's degree candidates in the Information Sys- 

tems Management program. Prerequisite: EAd 295 or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall, even years) 

86 Advanced Topics in Management (3) 

Reading and discussion of classic and important recent lite 
ing the philosophy and application of m 
odd years) 

387 Technological Forecasting (3) 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, re- 
source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring, even 
years) 

388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 


Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and trends 
in methodology, system resource requirements, probability and decision 
theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems appro 
studies. (Spring, even years) 

394 Advanced Study (arr.) 
Limited to Departmental Professional degree students. Ma 
for credit. (As arranged) 

796 Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 
Limited to Professional degree candidates in the 
and spring) 


rature concern- 
anagement principles. (Fall, 


ach to cost effectiveness 


y be repeated 


Department. (Fall 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ^ 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May 
(Fall and spring) 


be repeated for credit. 


la ig i 


Operations Research ty 
be, trad ms = : 


Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chairman), N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiac D 
co, G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, R.H. Clark (Research) 

Adjunct Professor F. Frishman te 

Professorial Lecturers C. Anello. W.R. Nunn, B. Schwartz, S.C. Tignor, JL 
Horowitz, G.R. McNichols, J.W. Blankenship N 


Associate Professor D.R. Miller ) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D.R. Edmonds, P.J. Evanovich, K.L. Hoffman, ^n 


J.F. Ince, J.W. Johnson, H.D. Kahn, B.D. Nussbaum, P.F. McCoy W 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.A. Berning, W.P. Hutzler ta 
: t 
Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor of gee 
Master of Science, Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degree of 
plied Scientist. i 
\ 
[ 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND COMPUTATIONAL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
j e jentific 
Operations research and computational science is the application of aei 
ro 


methods and engineering techniques to the solution of management P ed. 
especially where the most efficient and effective use of resources is concen. 
Its practitioners seek to observe, understand, and predict the behavior © made: 
machine systems so that the best decisions about these systems Can ©" = dis- 
Operations research and computational science, as an applied scientifie ag, 
cipline, has a body of specialized methods and theories that are used tO de 
analyze, and improve operational and managerial systems. 
interdisciplinary field—a synthesis of many disciplines that has evo 
interesting and exciting field of its own. It combines many of the 
and theories of engineering, mathematics, computer science, statistics, 
ment, and economics. arc 
In today's complex technological world, those trained in operations re de 
and computational science are increasingly called upon by managers oblems 
cision makers to help in the analysis and solution of the many-facetee f " 
that arise in such diverse areas as transportation, scheduling, distributio health 
duction, inventory control, information systems, manpower planning: omic 
care systems, crime and fire fighting, environmental planning, energy pos that 
system reliability, forecasting, and strategic planning. It is safe tO r ratio 
people with such training are now being employed by every major pe" the 
every major government agency, and every major military cO 
United States. once 34 | 
The significant features of operations research and computational seni 
a broad range of potential applications and a wide variety of scientific te? hese. 
that can be selected and combined for a multidisciplinary approac “opel 
characteristics combine to make the profession a dynamic and vital One ^4 by! 
tions research and computational science should be ser eel / 
those who are attracted to the use of mathematics, statistics, engine? h 
science in solving decision problems of practical significance. 
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technique 
manag?” 
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RESEARCH 


te Curriculum 
* first four semesters of work concentrate on the fundamentals of sci- 
* and mathematics and also include study in English, the humanities, and | 
Social sciences. 

During the last four semesters, the student concentrates on the professional 
ses in operations research, computer science, engineering administration, 
thematics, and statistics. In addition, an average of one technical elective per 
lester must be chosen, and the student may choose sets of electives that 
uld allow them to concentrate in a 
istics, 


reas such as engineering, mathematics, 
environmental science, management, and so forth, depending on his 
ler special interests: 


First Semester 


CSci 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Bl9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


ath 30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus 1 (3) 
or 


Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


EngS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
ath 32:  Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 


Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) | 
Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
APSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
hem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


gsc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 

a 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 

Re’ 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

ective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
fer 


Students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 

lent tter from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
AN P) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
ne-hour locally administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
Peaks and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
“quired to undertake a combined precalculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 


Ster; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester bours of 
the combined course. 


© student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of 
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| | Fifth Semester ps 
| OR 101: Survey of Operations Research Methods I* (3) 
| | EAd 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
| | ApSc 116: Engineering Analysis IV (3) 
|| | CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
| | CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 
| Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


| ACE 
| | OR 102: Survey of Operations Research Methods II* (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 


| CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
| Acct 51: Introductory Accounting I (3) 
| . BAd 102: Fundamentals of Management (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 


ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
| | Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 
I i Stat 188: Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 


Seventh Semester 


OR 151; Linear Programming* (3) 


| Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling (3) 
| Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
Math 153: An Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) 
hy! CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 


Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
Acct 52: Introductory Accounting II (3) 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE31: Fields and Waves I (3) 

| | ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
| 


CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
CSci 151: Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) 
CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
j Math 121: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 


I] | Eighth Semester he j 


| 1H OR 191; Problems in Operations Research* (3) 
i | Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance (3) 
l Electives: Two technical electives selected from: 
M | BAd 131: Business Finance (3) 
BAd 138: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
j BAd 171; Transportation and Logistics Management (3) 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production (3) P 


* Undergraduates will register for the 100-level courses but will attend lectures for the 
ing 200-level courses; separate requirements and grading standards will be used. 
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EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
CE 110: 


Introduction to Environmental I ngineering (3) | 
CE 194: 


Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and 
Resources (3) 
CSci 156: Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) | 
Math 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
Math 154: — An Introduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) 
Math 157: Introduction to C omplex Variable Theory (3) 
Stat 188: Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 


'stgraduate Work 


"Pon completion of the four-year degree program, the student may choose to 
ddy one more year and obtain a Master of 
"search. 


Science degree in Operations 
Graduates of the Operations Research and Computational Science 
“triculum are given two credit hours of advanced standing that are applicable 
‘the master's program. 


PERA TIONS RESEARCH UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


101 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military 


applied to prob- 

decision making. Alloca- 

tion models, including the simplex procedure of linear programming, | 
transportation, and assignment models: queuing theory; inventory theory; 
game theory; and decision making under uncertainty Prerequisite: ApSc | 
115 and Math 33, or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

102 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) | 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; 


integer programming; | 
introduction to nonlinear prog 


ramming; dynamic programming; reliability 

and replacement. Prequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) | 

151 Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis; transporta- 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 

191 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations re- 
search models. Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisite: knowledge of 
FORTRAN or BASIC. (Fall and spring) 

199 Honors Research (3) 
As arranged. 


ISTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


wObiective of the Master's program in operations research is to prepare stu- 
m With appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth study of analyt- 


J oriented techniques of management decision-making and applications of 
lechniques. 
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and mathematical knowledge, combined with 
s well as social areas, has created increase 


f oper 


| Expanded scientific, statistical, 
| growing needs in technological a 
| | demand for individuals trained in operations research. The discipline 0 
| | ations research uses scientific principles supported by statistical and mathe 
| | matical methodology to study the function and structure of complex industrial, 
aH military, and social systems in an effort to evaluate the probable effects of pr 
| | posed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge the effectiveness of t 
courses, and to assist in the making of optimal decisions. The program in que 
| tions research provides a scientific basis for solving problems involving the Tine 
| action of many factors and organizational components in the interest of tv 
| whole system. This breadth of interest is an example of the "systems approac 
| in the sense that a system is an interconnected complex of function 
| components. Most operations research efforts begin with specific as 
general problem and proceed to consideration of the system as a whole 
l the engineer may start with the study of subsystems or components of a 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. 


Admission 

38- 

e study (see - A 3 
h leading to t e 

- "T an 

probability 115 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduat 
29), the applicant for the program in operations researc 
ter of Science degree must have an adequate knowledge of 
statistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion O purses 
and 116, or approved equivalents. It is generally possible to take ese © 
concurrently with courses taken for graduate credit; however, 
graduate courses do not fulfill any part of the requirements for t 
degree. 


n 
these " 
he Master® 


Required Courses 


Core courses required in the field of operations research are OR 201, jecting è 


210, and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not ‘tempting 
thesis). Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before wo fof 


any other courses; however, in certain cases permission may this coU 
concurrent registration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete is 
in the last semester of the program. The remainder of the program in the 
with the approval of the adviser, in an area of concentration from © ksr depa? 


Department of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from ot 
ments of the University may also be approved as electives. 
|! Areas of Concentration x 
ms fie 


The goal of the Department of Operations Research is to provide progr pplic® 
ible enough to accommodate both those students who are intereste ncentrat 
tions and those who are interested in theory. Specific areas o 

and suggested departmental electives follow: 


GENERAL OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


| OR251: Linear Programming 

| OR252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR261: Theory of Games 

OR275: Introduction to Scheduling 
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OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


With the 


approval of the adviser, other courses within the Department may be elected. 


| 
JEFENSE SCIENCE 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 
OR 262: Decision Analysis | 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation | | 


OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


fi | 
NERGY SYSTEMS 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 271: Forecasting T echniques 


OR 277: Queuing Theory 
" OR 279: Inventory Control 
wth the 
y 


approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of 
echanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


“SlsTics ENGINEERING 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 


| 
OR 251 Linear Programming 
OR 253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming | 
OR 271 Forecasting Techniques | 
OR 275 Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 279 Inventory Control 
i OR 281: Reliability Theory I | 
bythe approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
M mics, Business Administration, Management Science, and Electrical Engineering 
Mputer Science. 
Micement SCIENCE 
^ 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 261 Theory of Games 
OR 271: Forecasting l'echniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 275; Introduction to Scheduling 
: 279: Inventory Control 
the Approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 


EN dministration, Economics, Engineering Administration, and Management 


l 


n 
EMATICAL MODELING IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


0 | . 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
271: Forecasting Techniques M 
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| OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
| | OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
| | | With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departme 
| | | Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, and 
| | 
| 


nts of 
Man- 


agement Science. 


MATHEMATICAL OPTIMIZATION 
bl OR251: Linear Programming 

| OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from appl 
ferings and the Department of Mathematics. 


jed science of- 


| I 

| | MODEL BUILDING FOR TRANSPORTATION FLOWS 

| ! OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 

| | OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

li ET: OR 277: Queuing Theory 

h [i OR 281: Reliability Theory I | 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departmen and 

Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration; 
Urban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


ts of 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 


| OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
| | OR237: Logistics Planning 
| OR251: Linear Programming 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming I 
f OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulatior 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


j QUANTITATIVE DECISION-MAKING FOR PUBLIC POLICY 
NT I OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR251: Linear Programming 
OR261: Theory of Games 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
| OR273: Digital Systems Simulation "T. 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from pé. d 
| Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; Publi 
tion; and Urban and Regional Planning. 


STOCHASTIC MODELING 


OR271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR273: Digital Systems Simulation 
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OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of 
tistics. 


‘ROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


This Program of advanced study and research leads to the degree of Applied 
Xientist. The program is designed to provide an educational opportunity for 
‘dents interested in pursuing post-Master’s study with emphasis on applied 
“ject matter rather than on basic research. 


‘mission 


“addition to the general 


requirements for admission to Professional degree 
idy 


(see pages 33-34), admission requires an appropriate Master's degree 
"m à recognized institution and evidence of a capacity for productive work as 
“cated by prior scholarship. The applicant must also possess a bachelor's 
tree in either engineering, mathematics, or administration. In certain cases, 


licants having an equivalent quantitative background may be considered for 
Mission by the Department. 


gram of Study and Requirements 


Program of study consists of an applied operations research major and an 
led out-of Department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is required 
“ttn the Professional degree. This 30-hour minimum includes (a) a minimum 
-12 hours in Operations research, (b) Stat 201-202, (c) a three-hour profes- 
‘ay degree project (OR 391), and (d) a nine-hour applied minor in a field 


T than Operations research. Appropriate minor areas include economics; 
theering administration; systems analysis; computer science; systems science, 


id controls; urban and regional planning; transportation systems; 
tal engineering; and energy systems. 


“Tor or SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 
os. 1 4 

trams In operations research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 
wy Advanced study and research to enable students to extend their fields of 
X ledge and to enhance their career opportunities in research, analysis, man- 


^m : i 
nt, administration, or education. 


scio n 


v tion to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
` 6 io 


f , ~ erations researc ust 
h^ the applicant for the doctoral program in operations research à 
n3 Master's degree, with a superior record of academic achievement. Out- 


iio n. 3 Se 
Vg Professional performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


Nuage Re 


3 3 x >e > ae p 1 
mage language is required for the Doctor of Science degree program in 
‘Ons research. A proficiency in one computer programming language 


quirement 
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must be demonstrated before the student is admitted to the doctoral qualifying 
examination. 


Programs of Study 

Doctoral programs are planned so that the student may obtain adequate breadth 
in operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization which 
enable the completion of a dissertation that will be a significant contribution tO 
the field. Possible areas of study include mathematical programming, multi- 
criteria decision making, inventory, queuing, and reliability. In addition t0 
the major in operations research, two minor areas of concentration are norm 
required. One minor generally is in applied science, mathematics, or statistics: 
The second minor may be chosen from within the Department or from appro” 
priate other departments of the University, such as Business Administration; 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; Electrica 
Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Administration; Health Care 
Administration; Management Science; and Urban and Regional Planning 
general requirements for doctoral study are stated on pages 35-39. 


PROFESSIONAL FIELDS AND 
RESEARCH INTERESTS OF 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH FACULTY 


| 


Rolf H. Clark 


| | James E. Falk 


Anthony V. Fiacco 


Donald Gross 


Areas of Specialization 
Capital budgeting 
Feedback modeling 
Managerial economics 
Policy analysis 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Inventory theory 
Queuing theory 
Simulation 


Areas of Recent Research 


Cost/ benefit analysis 
Cost estimating aM 
analysis . 
Manpower planning 
Military planning 
Nonconvex programming 
Sequential optimizat! 
problems 
Sequential games, 
7 f optimiZ8* 


tion methods to 


economics, military, 
logistics, an locati 
problems 

hods 


Penalty function jp 
Approximation anc s a 
sitivity analysis in 
linear programmint, ý 
Construction an vali 
tion of algorithms inf 
Nonconvex programm 
echnique$ , 
Gansta applications 
Queuing approximations 
Inventory models 
Applications 
Risk analysis 


V.H. Marlow 


trth P. McCormick 


*uglas R. Miller 


"tr D, Singpurwalla 


‘wa M. Soland 


Mathematical methods 
and numerical pro- 
cedures in operations 
research and man- 
agement science 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Applied probability 
Stochastic processes 
Simulation 
Mathematical statistics 


Applied probability 
and mathematical 
statistics 

Reliability theory and 
applications 

Time series analysis 
and forecasting 

Fault tree analysis 


Mathematical modeling 

Decision theory 

Mathematical 
programming 
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Logistics 
Systems effectiveness 


Rate of convergence 
of algorithms 
Nonconvex programming 
Mathematical program- 
ming applied to 
pollution problems 
and conservation of 
resources 
Energy modeling 


Risk analysis 

Avionics maintenance 
models 

Bounds and approxima- 
tions for stochastic 
models 

Statistical inference 
using empirical dis- 
tributions 

Stochastic models in 
polymer engineering 

Algorithms for solving 
queuing models 


Applications of time 
series analysis to 
reliability problems 

Bayesian theory and 
methodology 

Extreme value theory 
and applications 

Nonparametric character- 
izations of distributions 
and their testing 

Models in air pollution 
and flood discharges 


Optimal facility location 
Interactive multicriteria 
optimization 
Multicriteria decision 
models in the public 
and private sectors 
Solution and applications 
of the generalized 
assignment problem 
Risk analysis 


"anions RESEARCH GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
asic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 


— 
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making. Alloc? 


lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision ' 
ar programming, 


tion models, including the simplex procedure of line A 
transportation and assignment models; queuing theory; inventory theory; 
game theory; and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: AP 
115 and Math 33, or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) : 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques, networks, integer programming, 
introduction to nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, reliability 
and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

209 Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) is 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for deterministic decision 
models in operations research involving a number of variables. pplic® 
tions of linear models for resource allocations. Applications to data rep 
resentation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear optimiz® 
tion models. Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate analysis 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


210 Mathematics in Operations Research TI (3) — 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic MET 
models in operations research involving applications of complex varia 4 
Applications of linear differential, difference, and differential-differe? 
systems to various areas in operations research. Applications © 1 and 
numerical methods. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fal 
spring) 

231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) the 

Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters, dynam suid 

ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow, kinematic theories and ory» 

analogies, traffic cybernetics, statistical distributions and queuing € 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems, simulation of traffic P'odd 
lems. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 and Math 33, or equivalent. pring, 
years) 

Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) tinea! 

Introduction to penalty-function methods for solving linear and no ult" 

optimization problems through use of existing computer codes. F5 au 

tion of optimization models in application areas of structural desig ogy, 
trition, pollution control, inventory control, energy, economics, Psy uctor: 
statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by permission O ins 

Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall) 

235 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) 
For graduate students in fields other than engineering « alysis ? 
search. Various quantitative techniques for long-range policy aD ot þh 
compared to those useful for shorter term managerial problem yntins 
niques such as statistics, cost benefit analysis, cash flows ant . are PIU 
mathematical programming, decision analysis, and simulation at/polic" 
sented and viewed in terms of their utility in this managem ii tech 
spectrum. The course will orient the student in understanding nager! P? 
niques naturally apply to the various types of problems a pe^ arranged) 
cy maker may face Prerequisite v" 

236 Analytic Methods for Management and P 
For graduate students in fields other than e 
search. Whereas OR 235 stresses orientation i 
methods, OR 236 delves more deeply into the n 
first half of the course presents linear and discrete optimize cop 
niques and probabilistic techniques, such as queuing theory, dis The se 

trol, and decision theory, and stresses managerial applicatio s 


N 
w 
N 


ions 1 
and operatio? sre 


Stat 51 or equivalent. 
olicy II (3) ations 1 
ngineering and oper n jtativ® 

n the available har The 
techniques thems?” tech 
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ond half presents the theory and application of simulation techniques, in- 
cluding growth theory. system dynamics, and stock/flow analysis, and 
stresses policy applications. Simple case studies illustrating both managerial 
and policy applications are used. Prerequisite: OR 235. (As arranged) 
237 Logistics Planning (3) 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems including or- 
ganization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their 
interrelationships. Applications stressed. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 and Math 
33, or equivalent, (Spring, even years) 
251 Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis; transporta- 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 
252 Nonlinear Programming I (3) 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including first- and second-order op- 
timality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Methods for solving 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained prob- 
lems, Applications discussed where appropriate. Prerequisite: OR 202 or 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 
253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming (3) 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral solu- 
tions. Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, group theoretic 
methods. Dynamic programming. Network programming: shortest route 
Problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202, 251; or permission 
of instructor. (Fall, even years) 
261 Theory of Games (3) 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among 
independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment 
of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mini- 
max concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite: OR 
201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
262 Decision Analysis (3) 
Study of decision making under certainty and uncertainty, and under one 
and several criteria. Topics include decision analysis and decision trees, 
the value of information, subjective probability and Bayesian statistics, 
utility and value theories, multiple criteria decision making and multiple 
criteria optimization, goal programming, and group decision making. Some 
specific applications and practical aspects of decision making will also be 
treated. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201, and 202; or permission of 
instructor. (Spring, odd years) 
Forecasting Techniques (3) 
Introduction to various techniques of forecasting available to an opera- 
tions research analyst or engineer. Topics include the use of regression 
analysis in forecasting and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Em- 
Phasis on detailed development of the Box-Jenkins technique for time- 
Series analysis, including moving averages and exponential smoothing as 
Special cases. Techniques covered will be applied to engineering, busi- 
ness, and economic situations. using special computer program packages. 
2 Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 
73 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 
onte Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate generation. 
imulation languages. Operating considerations, including model valida- 


27] 
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tion, steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output. Applica- 
tions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: OR 
201, 202, or permission of instructor and knowledge of FORTRAN 9f 
BASIC. (Spring) 

275 Introduction to Scheduling (3) 

Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications, assembly 
line balancing, sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine nops- 
Mathematical optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simu- 
lation approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: 4 
251; or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

277 Queuing Theory (3) 

Characterization of queuing systems. Single-channel 
Additional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, inclu 
death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, an 
queues. Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. " 
building, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developmen 
are stressed. Prerequisite ApSc 116, OR 201; or permission of instructo" 
(Spring) 

279 Inventory Control (3) nd 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding — 
how much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical m els o it 
ventory systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, contin 
and periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. 201 of 
uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 

281 Reliability Theory I (3) :ability- 
Topics introducing the mathematical and statistical theories of reliadi 
Mathematical theory includes the theory of coherent structures, l posi- 
tion of random variables, stochastic characterization Ot Wear, tota isti 
tivity, preservation theorems, and bounds and inequalities. Stati 1 
theory includes probabilistic derivation of failure models; testing eres 
ness of fit; censored, truncated, and sequential life testing ri 
using classical and Bayesian techniques; testing reliability hypothese 
their applications in the commonly used military stand ans. 
requisite: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Fall) 

291 Problems in Operations Research (3) 

Field experience in operations research on a t 
locates an actual problem and formulates a so 
models. Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisit 
TRAN or BASIC. (Fall and spring) 

297 Special Topics in Operations Research (3) ihe: permis: 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. Prerequis d 
sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 

298 Research (arr.) for 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 

351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) | á 
Special topics selected from fractional and geometric P p 
branch-and-bound methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean me 

ming, calculus of variations, optimal control, penalty functio i, and 
Lagrangian algorithms, fixed point procedures, sensitivity ^ ; ctor 
large-scale programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission 


(Spring) 
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352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) 
Convex analysis, algorithmic convergence, and rate of convergence. Proofs 
of optimality conditions. Factorable programming and other problems 
with special structures. Matrix methods, sensitivity analysis, and noncon- 
vex optimization. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 
Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) 
Continuation of OR 271 designed for those who wish to develop further 
capability in this area. Topics include a brief review of OR 271, estima- 
tion of parameters of Box-Jenkins models, transfer function models for 
relating two or more time series, models for intervention analysis, and 
models for feedforward and feedback control schemes. Also, other tech- 
niques and concepts useful in forecasting, such as spectral analysis of time 
series, including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analysis. Review and 
discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or equivalent, or 
permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 
377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 
Selected applied probability models, including Brownian motion, renewal 
theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, and Markov 
decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced queuing and inven- 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, imbedded Markov 
chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimality of (s, S) 
policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent leadtimes, and 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279: or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall) 
381 Reliability Theory II (3) 
Topics of current interest in the mathematical and statistical theories of 
reliability. Mathematical theory includes stochastic characterization of 
multivariate survival, shock models and wear processes, stochastic ma- 
jorization and its applications, and reliability theory for multi-state com- 
Ponents. Statistical theory includes total time on test processes and plots, 
goodness-of-fit tests using total time on test plots, estimation and fore- 
casting failure rates, and comparison of stochastic processes. Prerequi- 
site: OR 281. (Spring, odd years) 

391 Project for Professional Degree (3) 
Limited to students in the Professional degree program. (Fall and 
spring) 

397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, 
presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional 
journals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) [ - 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) x 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
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Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and by the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


mmm 


For convenience, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricula 
which are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences are listed here. See the Undergraduate and Grat 
uate Bulletin for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) " 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry e students 
in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chem 
istry. Prerequisite; Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 


for graduat 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) - cepts 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Biological CO 
and principles are demonstrated through consideration of the plant t. 
organism. BiSc 12: Beginning principles of inheritance, develop, 
behavior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, using animals audies 
subject of investigation; designed to furnish a base for advance s Ma- 
in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc il. 


terial fee, $24 a semester. (Academic year) 


Zoology 

145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and earl 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on i 4 (Fall) 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $24. 

148 Histology (4) ; ‘ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to mic 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on t Lu spring) 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. (Fall 


CHEMISTRY 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture 


laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic struc os iquic 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equili T prerequi 
and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chemistry: 
site: Math 31, Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall) i 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) , vanti 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice Of Salys 
tative analysis by classıcal methods; introduction to instrumen 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall and spr! 
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151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. 
153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- 
tory fee, $35 a semester (Academic year) 


(Academic year) 


NGLISH 


*9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre- 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic struc- 
ture and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. 
Class meets five hours per week. Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

*10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 
analysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall 
and spring) 


LOLOGY 


136 Engineering Geology (3) 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geologi- 
cal principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical 
engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permission of in- 
structor. (Spring) 


\THEMATICS 


30-31 Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
A one-semester combination of Math 30 Precalculus and Math 31 
Single-Variable Calculus 1. The course meets five hours per week and 
Carries three semester hours of credit. After completing the first half of 
the course (Precalculus), students are examined in precalculus. Students 
who pass the test continue in Math 30-31. Students who fail the test 
transfer to a regular Math 30 course for the remainder of the semester. 
(Fall and spring) 
30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
E trigonometry; or equivalent. ( Fall and spring) 


*n " b : T " e : 
huis Whose College Board English Composition Achievement lest scores suggest inadequate 


io i , 3| lg ^r IT r 
E n may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 
TM l 
writi k cíore aceme 
TM 
t students who have 


tr not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 

not successfully npl z 

Rep. tter from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
t ( 

i 

à 


^ AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
Mom hour locally administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
i, etry, 


" i i t " P 1 
" and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
ten Wired to 


~ undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 
h 2 z ned pre-calcu a 

i er; this comb ned course meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of 
© student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined course 
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31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials and 
logorithms with simple applications. Analytic geometry. Prerequisite: 


Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Calculus of trigonometric functions, Techniques of integration. Indefinite 

series; vectors; three-dimensional analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Ma , 


(Fall and spring) 


33 Multivariate Calculus (3) 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differention. Multiple integrals. Topics 
in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 
32-33 Single-Variable Calculus I1 and Multivariate Calculus (6) 
A one-semester combination of Math 32 and 33, meeting five hours pef 
week. 
113 Graph Theory (3) conneo 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; ng 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; colon 
problems. Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequisite: Ma 
32. (Spring) 

121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) J 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings ( 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with perm! 
department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
demic year) 

4 i i 1 (3 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) vestor à paces, 


ncluding 
ssion O 
m 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, s of 
characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. — 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. AP 32 
tions to economic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Mal 

or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) ifferet” 
Topology of R^. Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. D 
tiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall and spring) 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) theorems 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation t ivalent 
Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equ 
(Spring) 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) X digital 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modes equa 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary different ^. ions. 


lution of nonlinear e 


tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative so à 
- 3 or equivalent. 


Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 3 
(Fall, even years) 

154 Difference Equations (3) 
Introduction to finite difference equations an 
examples and analogies with differential equatio 
tivate and apply the techniques developed. Gene 
sis of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integ 


residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. 
139. (Spring) 


ica! 

d their solution. phys! 
ns are onpa aly- 
ing function» ; 
rte: Math 111 Of 139 
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PHYSICS 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of conceptual prin- 
ciples underlying modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat 
and electromagnetism, including the classical concepts of energy, momen- 
tum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Pre- 
requisite: two years. of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent reg- 
istration in Math 6. (Fall, spring, summer) 
14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical principles 
of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. Topics em- 
phasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kinematics, New- 
ton’s Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and energy, rotational 
motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic and microscopic 
properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties 
of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18. (Fall, spring, summer) 
15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory as- 
pects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, Cou- 
lomb's law, Gauss’ Law, electric potential, capacitance and dielectrics, 
electric current and resistance. Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell's 
equations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or 
equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall, spring, summer) 
16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary ap- 
proach to basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include wave-par- 
ticle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray spectra, 
the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution 
laws, application to molecular and solid state physics. Prerequisite: 
Phys 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall, spring, summer) 


lATISTICS 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory fee, 
$18. (Spring) 

118 Regression Analysis (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation theory; 
simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 
from Stat 51, 53, 91. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 

159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of un- 
certainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian inference. 
Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, or equiva- 
lent. Laboratory fee, $13. 

187 Theory of Sampling (3) : 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiv- 
alent. (Fall) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 

Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is un- 

specified. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


"Y 


Registration 
— Bu = 


The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. À 

New and readmitted students cannot register for classes without having Te 
ceived a letter of admission to the University issued by the appropriate à - 
ting office. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or less than on 
session. poor 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another inst 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, oF wd 
sion in which the student is registered in this University. Registration 1n ast 
than one college, school, or division of the University requires the written Por 
mission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit qo 
work done concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the apP 
priate committee. 


e summer 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the ad 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspen 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new - 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 


dent is 


» aecity WDO 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University E 

was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester OF pro 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the ap 

priate admitting office before the student is eligible for registration. 


aving 

` á € idm n 4 E ^s OF havils 
Continuing Student—The student registered for campus COU c Of the 
continuous registration status in the immediately preceding semes poh ing 


Summer Session preceding the fall semester is eligible to register, 
good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


COMPLETION OF REGISTRATION 
Registration is not complete until financial settlement 
class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


s 214-15, 222) 


in 
is made. Attendance 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see page 
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Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
Consortium of Universities ot the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
Ould consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
Tuum application forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office 
the Registrar after obtaining registration materials. In order to partici- 
ate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of an ad- 
*r and should ascertain from the department of the institution where the 
Urse is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is 
Pace in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Fees, and Financial Regulations 


es paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
“diversity, Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
lends of the institution makes up the difference. 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1982 
Ammer sessions and the 1982-83 academic year. 


hition Fees 


y 
r Undergraduate study: 


e^ 
Full-time program (12 or more hours per semester) .............. $2,687.00 
Part-time program, for each semester hour.............. een 198.00 
> 7 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour ............. eren 175.00 


Y Braduate study* 


Each semester hour for which the student registers.................. 198.00 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour................-.« 


Doctoral students are required to register for minimum 
hour-loads,t as follows: 


Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
Yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 


à semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final 
*Xamination. 


Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
T hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 

yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semes- 

ler hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of 
* final examination. 


ni i i * n è . 

tady ton in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during the period of stude, to 
Vei. ^ of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written In case a s 
"ae an additional semester will be granted. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyon e 


"-( period, approval for this extension will be required, and the student must repeat the 
Yi, qne 300 and pay tuiton as for a repeated course, provided the overall time limit for earn- 
hy “Stee is not exceeded 


ipi 
“Mum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. 
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University Center Fee 


(Charged all students registered on campus) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
oco UN CI pati oom conce c 


For students registered for less than 11 semester hours: 15 
Each semester hour ..........ccsccssecccecocsccesscssesccsesevsnesssnscesnnsssnserssnscssssssssenoesnses 5. 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course description. These fees are charged by the semester ane, 
unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition 1$ pal 

in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. 
breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, 
dividual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determin 
the department concerned. 


the in- 


Graduation Fees 


All degrees offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science.......- 52505 

Fee for binding Master's thesis ................ eren nnn nnn se j 

Fee for microfilm service and printing announcement of final examina- 75.00 
tion for Doctoral degree .................... ener eere ern enne en nennen neenon atat 

Residence Hall Fees (see page 230). 

Special Fees and Deposits 0.00 

Application fee (undergraduate degree candidates) nonrefundable $7700 


Application fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable..............« 

Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 100.00 
mitted full-time undergraduate student ................. ennt 

Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for resi 
EENEI AEI EE SEEE A AEE PER E OEA EIE Ese a EE 12.00 


Admission tests (when required) . 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 


Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 15.00 
Of Fees" beloW) .......... nono oen erento tos eno earns ootos estos ene est os estensns toe esent totae cna 


Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 45.00 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees" below) «.....-v-+ssssst 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 15.00 


incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason... en : 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof except 5.00 
SUIDIDeT LOLI. E E A E EE e T 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences department 
to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waive 
ment, or both . 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 
English test for international students (when required) ......... 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemist 
by the date deadline set by the instructOr* .s...sessssessresesreesenseesesseestttt""" 


ry laboratory 10.00 


* A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 


——————ÁÁÉH 
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of the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy.......................... .50 
placement of lost or stolen picture identification card................................ 2.00 


he following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni 
areer Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium 
tivileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specitied; (5) 
Ubscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to 
hiversity debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
tIvice, These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
0m the University. 


AYMENT OF FEES 


0 student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
larges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
M fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
“Shier at the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orders should 
‘made out to George Washington University, with the student identification 
Imber in the upper left-hand corner. - "—Á 
he Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
ident accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges, A stu- 
nt registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Mtract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
tting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
* in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
* Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semes- 
* Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the unpaid balance 
l be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 
month payment plan is also available. : 
tudents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tion contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
fred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Ue of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances the 
“ent may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
€ time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
Mt contract. 
“dents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
"eed a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
Per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
ially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encum- 
» the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
© semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
hola grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
omic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
! will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
© a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
dents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
9r credit. 


r 


anc 


Sessions Schedule of Classes. 
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Returned Checks 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 15 days, the 
student will forfeit all rights to check cashing at the University, and future 
payments for tuition, dormitory, food service, and other special fees will re- 
quire payment by cash, certified check, or money order. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


. x , p a 
Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college Pika 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide á am 
insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, addr 
inquiries to the following: ; 
l. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 191 
e " , "c ae enue, 
2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James AVE? 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
4. School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, P.O. Box 12231, Church S 
New York, N.Y. 10249. 


À à :atai ly 
The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain d supp 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide 
ance to students and parents. 


t. Station, 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


e 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class ane 
are made by completing the George Washington University Change ae 
tainable in Room 103, Tompkins Hall), securing the approval of the -— ture. 
ate faculty, and submitting the form to Room 103 for the dean's signe al” 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “withdra 
page 222.) 


Withdrawal and Change in Course Status 


ate students 


Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and gradu of € 
y 


academic penalty only during the 28 days following the first da 

with the approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, the departm 

the dean. The dean's approval may be obtained in Room 103, Tompkins ee V 
The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vie 

after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. — „ram, $e? 
For other regulations governing withdrawal and changes in pene 

page 222. . f semester 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations o followin’ 

tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the 

schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: f jase.” 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the first week of € Summ 
- - L] 


- in the 
. stated in 
* Regulations concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessions are § 


Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes....75 96 

Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes....50% 
) Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes 
* For a chane 


wi rawal by a i i 
ithdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the dif- 


ference between charges for the original program and the adjusted charges 
Or the revised program. 


* A student enrolled in an undergr 


F duate full-time program who drops or adds 
x Course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 

í adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
R Student who is granted leave before completing the semester will receive 
nem for current charges in accordance with the schedule for complete 
“rawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Payments made in ex- 


Ces ^ nonrefur : 
S of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. 


Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
Refund 
ids as 


l no 


‘Seg. 


policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for re- 
adopted by the American Council on Education. 
Case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 


Authorization to wit 
Udent w ho does no 
ludents are 


hdraw and certification for work done will not be given 

t have a clear financial record. 

ank encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ing arrangements i 


n the community 


“ancial Aid* 


a 
R UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


or : 

E 8e Washington University offers a program of financial assistance of 
E types: awards f academic achievement 

"Ircumstances 


Oyment 


W 
OI 


al without reference to. finan- 
honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, and 
based upon demonstrated financial need. Applicants may apply 


Ve 
+ One type of aid: need-based or honor. 


Vineerin Honor i RE : i ' 
à £ Honors Scholarships (EHS)—Academic Merit Only 


Pros . a ' ` 
> Sram was initiated to recognize academically talented students who 
9 study 


are at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The scholar- 
Ite ee on the basis of merit only and "financial need" is not a re- 
. or consideration. Applicants with financial need should apply for 
tra ased aid, nor for | HS. The EHS is available to entering freshmen and 


Students who have (or will have by the time of entrance to SEAS) 
30 | 


Lis Į 


credit hours of college-level work which includes 6 credit hours 
gher math and 3 credits of either physics or chemistry. 
NO arships cover one-half the tuition costs of attending SEAS and 


to qualified students for up to four years, as long as scholar- 


age 


e in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
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ship criteria are met with the option of a fifth year if the student wishes to 
obtain a Master's degree. 


MINIMUM CRITERIA FOR INCOMING FRESHMAN 


The minimum criteria in the EHS Program will be based on mer 
the student has: 

1. achieved a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better; Or an 
average ACT score of 28 or better in the English/ mathematics/natur? 
science tests; and ranked in the upper 10% of the class over 3 years vd 
more; 


it in which 


or 
achieved a minimum combined PSAT score of 125 or better; 
ranked at the end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the cl 
a period of 3 years or more; fhir 
3. achieved an average grade of 85%, or better, at the end of the jum 
year, in mathematics and science courses taken during the previous 
years. 


ass over 


N 


MINIMUM CRITERIA FOR INCOMING TRANSFER STUDENTS 


we v— uR , + in which 
The minimum criteria in the EHS Program will be based on merit 1n 


the student has: 30 
1. completed (or will have completed at the end of the present semet í 
credit hours in an accredited community college, college, Or univers, 
2. completed courses which must include at least 6 credit hours — col- 
calculus or higher mathematics and at least 3 additional hours O 
lege level physics or chemistry; 1 
3. achieved ba overall quality point index of at least 85% (3.4) and à - 
bined average of 8096 (3.2) in the mathematics and science courses. 


Need-Based Financial Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, as 
employment based upon demonstrated need. The University participa | 
National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College Work- 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid other freshmen) 
neering Honors Scholarships must be filed by February 1 (entering receding 
or March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering transfer students) p r the 
the academic year of the award for the fall semester; by Novem. must Te 
spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer sessions." A studen 
apply for financial aid each year. > according 

Application deadlines for Engineering Honors Scholarships : apply for 
to the category of student. Applicants with financial need should ap 
need-based aid, not for EHS. 


and 
ts, loans, 
gran s tes in the 


Scholarships and Grants 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic y 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each 


i an 
i ified 
ear unless otherwise spec " Jeast 
um holder must carry 
in this universi" 
* Summer Sessions students are eligible for consideration only if they were enrolled in tu jer 


: e 9 
for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or hav 
cial aid for the following fall semester 


i$ credit hours per semester 
ne Period for which the 
‘ips are limited to st 
the University 
dents, 


in subjects related to the degree program during 
scholarship is awarded. Most of the following scholar- 
udents in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
also offers other scholarships which are open to engineering 


Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—Bequest of 
ma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the School of 
“gineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 
fh professional study Available for undergraduate and graduate study. 
Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977)—Established 
Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance to a full- 
graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum which in- 
"es courses related to cost engineering 


Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979)—Established by the At- 
Mic Research Corporation for both graduate and undergraduate students. 
^ Scholarship for undergraduates includes full tuition, books, and fees for 
ents in their senior year only. Graduate students receive full tuition, books, 
E for year of full-time graduate work. Recipients of the award 
E an overall B average and must agree to accept employment with 
wc Research ( orporation for one year after graduation. Awards are of- 
ine on a financial-need and a non-financial-need basis. See Manager of 
ering Admissions for furth 
m nry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896)—Established by Maria M. Carter 
Memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing for the 
aBineering profession. Available to students working toward the degree 
chelor of Science (Civil Engineering). 
E" Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955)—Established by Helen B. Erwin as 
y rial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A partial schol- 
: udent in I ngineering and Applied Science, 

: P E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 
TWN memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate and grad- 
lace: ntis in the School of £ ngineering and Applied Science requiring finan- 
y, istance, s 5 
Iw Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974)—Estab- 
Darin the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving students 
b. © for the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition undergrad- 
Iw plarships begin in the fall semester and extend for four years, provided 
te: maintains a B average based upon a full course load leading to a 
"tio, re engineering and continues to be in financial need. TE 
Marsp; und for Minority Engineering Students Scholarship ü H 
Man P for minority students who require financial assistance of up to 
ti are in good academic standing Minority students are defined as 
Sw o dents Of black, Puerto Rican, American Indian or Chicane de- 
A ting ay U.S. citizens or permanent residents, and who are entering an 
m W. 100] or university for the first time. Ti E 
la] bie ashington University Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full an 
M f "ion undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fall semester and 
3 "i four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B 
hi, d Continues to be in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a 

leading to a Bachelor's degree. 


American 
7 American 
Me Student, 


one 


er details. 


George 
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FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships 


The George Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships 
research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ac 
mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. : 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the department 
concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, ~; ls 
20052. Unless otherwise specified, the application and supporting credent? 
should be submitted not later than February 1 preceding the academic ) 
for which the award is made. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—See P: 217. 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977} —See Pp. 217. 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—See p. 217. ^ " 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968)—Established y 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate 
For graduate women students. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships— : 
graduate degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, eng!” 
and social sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; pro ad- 
tuition, fees, and stipends. Open to students who have been admitted to [ond 
uate status and who have completed less than one calendar yeat of e Re- 
study. Applications should be made to the Fellowship Office, Nations 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2 Avail- 

Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fiir i any 
able to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, 
school of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work ». 
week conducting research in support of an established research progr esearch 
programming or in conducting individual research on an approv he student 
project. Stipends range up to $10,100, depending on the status o adiine is 
and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Application p jrectOl 
March 1. Further information and applications are available 
Institute for Management Science and Engineering, School of 
Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D-t 

Research Assistantships in Engineering Administration —AVallA E tants 
ates in any Engineering Administration program. Researc 4 tab- 
expected to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support n the status 
lished research program. Stipends range up to $8,500 depending © Furth! 
of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 mont artment of 
information and applications are available from the Chairman, 

Engineering Administration. 

Research Scholar Assistantships, GWU 
42-44. 

Resident Assistantships (men ane l 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in V 
personnel program in University residence halls. Specif 


women. 


Fellowships leading t° 


NASA-Langley Program—Se? 


[2 
: aduate stud 
1 women)- „Available to gradua s dest 


n working Wit . ° ith the 
ic duties Vary 
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Msition, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and ad- 
Ministration, Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished room for 
the 


academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff members are required 
9 enroll as full-time students in degree granting programs. Further information 
Nay be obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing. 


PONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


formation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
Amed societies, industries, and others which may be used in support of grad- 
Ute Study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 2025 
i St, N.W., for students enrolled at George Washington University. Informa- 
"is also available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, 


tional Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Danforth as 
"l as many others. 


Ince de 


Ww; adlines for application varv, qualified students should make inquiries 
In adv 


ance of the vear of planned graduate study. 


DAN FUNDS 
iral loan funds are available to students in the University in accordance 
qualifications specified by the donors. Two loan programs limited 
s in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are available. 
ents should direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Stu- 
y inancial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should 
wed Do later than April 1 for the following academic year. aee po 
"n IS contained in the pamphlet, *On the Trail of Student Financia d, 

h able in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 

ington, D.C. 20052. 
iei e” Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966)—A fund established by the 


(nion Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 
^ *ngineering students. 


0, 
n Brewster Willis, Jr., 


d Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering—Estab- 
LM by Mrs William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John Brewster 
hs T. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate or under- 
ate - 


" ) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 
I 9 short ter 
a 


Nuci 


i the 
; Student 


avai ^ 1 ^ University. 
m emergency loan funds are also available at the University 


p concerning these funds is available from the Office of Student 
al Aid. 


| DENT EMPLOYMENT 


a Jni *-* 

iy versity participates in the College Work-Study Program. -— 
* addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, t e 

haud Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry p Seco rel 

hate !me positions available in the Washington area for underg 

iy. Mudents, 


t : ; 
Nie. l'égistration. 


N 
T 


students may apply at the Student and Alumni Career 
Tals fice, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews and 
? Positions for which they are qualified. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need, but with nO 
prior schooling in the United States, who have completed one semester of full 
time work (15 hours) at this University with a B average are eligible to apply 
for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. If before coming to this University, 
they have completed at least one year in a U.S. high school and have taken 
SAT or ACT tests, they may apply for financial assistance upon admittance: 
Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the following academic year. 
instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, pages 215-16. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow” 
ships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean OF ! , 
school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requ! 
excellent knowledge of English—both spoken and written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate intern 
are limited in amount and are generally available only to those foreign-bo" 
persons who have established resident status in the United States through the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have ava 
ficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting t 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academic y 
tember-May) is at a minimum approximately $8,600. This estimate ine 
room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no trave» 
holiday, or medical expenses are included. This amount does not cover tuitioP 


or living expenses for the summer. 


ational students 


ilable suf 
o enter 4 | 


Prizes Gei rpad ken : EM -g 
Norman B. Ames Memorial Award—Established by many friends of A 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to à graduating senior of the School woe 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students 28 ring 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the School of Engine? 
and Applied Science, to the School, and to the University. pa 
Deacon Ames Activities Award—A plaque awarded annually by = i 
Beta Chapter of Theta Tau Fraternity to the senior in the School © 
neering and Applied Science with the most outstanding record in activi 
the entire period of attendance. we 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—A one-year membership " ad 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division OT att" 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the P 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Established as a memorial to Pro ing 
Freudenthal by his wife, friends, students, and colleagues for his outs "Tt" 
contributions to engineering education. This honor for academic excellen nd- 
awarded annually to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic saved 
ing. The student will receive a cash award, and his/her name will be ene 
on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. 


ties fol 


e 


Regulations 


O 


A student enrolled in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is re- 
luired to conform to the following regulations. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended or who, for any other reason, is 
lot registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-enter and 
Ontinue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the 
ime of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
lon on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
Ocument, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
liscovered after the student has established an academic record at the Univer- 
ity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a stu- 
€nt will be ineligible for subsequent registration in the University except by 
Pecial action of the Faculty. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


he University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
Maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
lpected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incom- 
Wg students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
Se of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking ex- 
Ninations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
®ademic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
! act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
ly. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 


hinst the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
"annels, 


Copies of the University Policy on Academic Dishonesty can be obtained 
Om the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


'UDENT CONDUCT 


N Students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
sity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
Sponsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 
Vt, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 
_Cies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univer- 
3 authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of 
' Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regu- 
ns may include permanent expulsion from the University which may make 
llment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or require- 
Mts applicable only to a particular program, facility or class of students 
E" be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be 
ished in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 
A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study with- 
out the approval of the faculty adviser and the Associate Dean. Requests or 
changes in class registration must be made on a form provided in the Schools 
Admission office. 

During the 14 days following the first day of classes of a semester, 
may be added to the student’s program with the approval of the instructor, 
faculty adviser, and the Associate Dean. 


courses 
the 


WITHDRAWAL 


A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 
semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student con 
tinues work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time © 
readmission. 

Applications for withdrawal from the University or for chan 
scheduling must be made in person or in writing to the individua 
below. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

Regular Withdrawal—Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and gradiv 
ate students without academic penalty only during the 28 days following t a 
first day of classes, with the approval of the instructor, the student's advise 
the department, and the Associate Dean. 

Late Withdrawal—Withdrawal from any course wi 
after the 28th day following the first day of classes of 
granted with the approval of the instructor, the student's advise ; 
of the department in which the student is enrolled, and the Associate fice 
Requests for late withdrawal must be submitted to the Associate Dean's © lip. 
on the appropriate late-drop form and must be accompanied by à change * 
Late withdrawals may be granted only under both of the following conditio 

1. The request is made necessary by exceptional circumstances such il 

tified medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related red 
ments 

2. The grades in all courses involved are C or better for 

and D or better for undergraduate students as of the d fect. 
In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full di 

Change in Course Status—The status of a course may not be changed r the 
credit to audit or vice versa after the 28th day after classes have starte 
semester. of the 

Full tuition is charged for courses dropped without the approval of ? 
Associate Dean. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording uni- 
failing grade for the course or courses. Permission to withdraw from financial 
versity will not be granted to a student who does not have & clear 


record. 


CREDIT jetion 

Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory comp 

of the required work, or upon the granting Of advanced standing. he regis” 
Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University mày acade™ 

tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class a jpa- 

ic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass 


ges in class 
is indicat 


thout academic t 
a semester mà 
r, the chairma? 


graduate student 
ate of the reque 


e 


lions. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 
"redit. 


Balance Sheet—On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree 


"andidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the re- 
luirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is is- 
led only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 

Post-ad mission Transfer Credit—A student who plans to attend another in- 
litution and apply credit so earned toward graduation from this University 
hust first secure the written approval of the adviser, the Department Chairman, 
nd the Associate Dean, on a form available in room 103, Tompkins Hall. In 
0 event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period in this 
Jniversity be recognized. 


IRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Micia] transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the stu- 
"ht or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
istallments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is charged 
Y each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 
me, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee is 
Marged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


0 be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have met the 
“Mission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, 
Triculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which the stu- 
"lt is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Regis- 
‘tion is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 
* degree is to be conferred. 
Application for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation" form must 
ed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
. ester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 
»* requirements during the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
mal convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all 
Fee requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration 
_, © summer sessions. 
y tendance and Conduct 
Ta de 
“tory, 


j , : redi 
p dent Records—Information on the status of credit, transfer-of-credit 
tds, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation may be 
Aine. |t a ' 
pned in Room 103, Tompkins Hall. 
p'ea of Con 


The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
gree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


centration Certificate—l pon successful completion of the Mas- 
"3 de r es i - 
^ degree the student, by means of a written request to the appropriate De 
t ent Chairman, may obtain a certificate indicating the area of concentra- 


t LIBRARY 


Sudents registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 


ity 7; PF 
y Library Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse. 
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A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be pre- 


sented when books are borrowed for outside use. A 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circulates 1$ 
subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve 
books must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is opem 
except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. 
Transcripts of grades are withheld until a student's library record is clear, wit 
all borrowed books returned and any fines paid. Í 

All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with 
its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF 
STUDENT INFORMATION 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to jnstitu- 
records 


tional policies governing access to and release of student education ds 
maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of federal f^. 
uch ins 


The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that $ 
tutions must: 

1. Afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

2. Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. Receive the student's written consent before releasing information from 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, exo 
provided by the Act and except for directory information a$ indica 
below. Information may be furnished to a student's parents without sue 
written consent only upon certification of the student's financial 
pendency; and 

4. Comply with a judicial order or à lawfully issued subp 
student's record, notifying the student of such action. 

The University will release the following directory information upon b. dates 
name, local address; telephone number; name and address of next of kin; =“ 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment, field of study; “ions 
hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organiza ding 
and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer clu 
intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of a 
A student who does not wish such directory information release 
written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


oena to release s 


of student 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or ex est 0 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the — igable- 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it ¢ 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rese ns sha 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulatio 

into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


¿ght 
the righ 
erve " g0 


m 
clude any student f ihe 
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RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
lotice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 

Found Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 

UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 

Ihe University cannot condone violations of law, including violations of those 

1Ws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may 

Mclude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 


lspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
* interests of the University and the rights of others. 


onsortium of Universities of the Washington 
letropolitan Area, Inc. 


he universities in Washington, D.C. (American University, Catholic Uni- 
"ity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
“Ward University, and the University of the District of Columbia) are asso- 
üted in a Consortium through which they coordinate the use of their respec- 
ve facilities; Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College 
te associate members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs 
"ding to degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to 
lect from the combined offerings of all the particular courses which best 
tet their needs. 
articipation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
» are excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
W students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
* degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
n University. 

N Speciz 


'er 


il courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 

Y, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 

ement and must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 

ang the course. 

dents are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all " 
“Pating institutions, See page 211 for more information concerning regis 
ion for Consortium courses. : 
"Bistration forms and instructions are available from the registrar and in 

P 103, Tompkins Hall. Students register and pay tuition at their own institu- 
$ for Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the visited institutions. 


"er for Academic and Administrative Computing 


on , t 
ta enter for Academic and Administrative Computing is located on the 


Sor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other opera- 
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first floor of Stuart Hall, 2013 G 


tional supportive services are located on the 
ay, seven days à 


St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a d 
week, to all faculty, staff, and students. 

The Center provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, consults 
with users, and provides operational assistance às required. The Center 
operates an IBM (OS/ VSI) central processing unit and a PDP 11 minicomputer 
which provides a terminal-based text-editing system for students. There is 4 
full range of compilers and application software packages. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School © 
many other departments offer 
k. 
for class 


and Business / 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, 
courses that utilize the computer às à research adjunct to course wor 

Any student of the University may have access to the computer 
related or individual research. Access is by request and without charge. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 

The Speech and Hearing Center offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cie d 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, oa 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for agin 
with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 108$, bral 
damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 


The Reading Center ^B 


d corrective services E 
In addition, special rea 


The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic an 
ge students as well 


levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and colle 
as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achiev 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is pre 
ference with the parents or the individual 

The special reading improvement classes 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year à 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comp 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed, dule All 

Fees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee sche 22 1 
fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Building C, Suite 427, 

G Street, N.W. 


sente 


egt 
for high school students, colleg 
t stated if 
rehension, a 


Veterans Benefits i 
I 

. - pice Hall, ^ 

The Veterans Counselor's Office, located on the third floor of Rice ^ 

Eye St., N.W., assists those students entitled to educational eene prob- 

or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans wit : 

lems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also P 


‘ertification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
"tterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting appli- 
‘ation to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
hstruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sets forth require- 
Tents to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
Veterans Administration and which includes other information of general in- 
trest, 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 
DC, 20421. 


orc 


George Washington University students may enroll in the Army ROTC pro- 
tam offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC program at the Univer- 
ty of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard University. 

Ose interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer at one of these 
Niversities. Credit for such courses may be transferable to George Washing- 
% University; prior approval is required by the dean of the school in which 
* student is enrolled. 


llumni Associations 


He GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


te Objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to as- 
late themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
4,09 promote the general welfare of the University. 

"embership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who 

*en graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University and whose 
y has graduated is eligible for membership; in the case of the Division of 
V inuing Education and Summer Sessions students, however, only the “15 
‘dit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class” re- 
, "ment applies. Any persons who are or have been members of the Uni- 
Dity's Board of Trustees, members of the faculty and administrative staff, 
Well as anyone else determined to qualify by the Governing Board, is 
Sible for membership in the Association. 

* affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the ma- 
ay Of whose members represent the constituent alumni of the University’s 
W005 and colleges. 

© voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the staff 
ki © Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The As- 

‘On may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. ; 

h alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Relations Office informed of 
address or occupation and to supply information with regard to 
llow alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


4 
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THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


The Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate 
with the General Alumni Association those activities of primary interest to ! 
engineering alumni. The objectives of the Association are to provide the 
between the graduates and faculty of the School, to help promote the gene 
welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science and of the Univer 
sity, to foster activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the UnF 
versity, and to advance the engineering profession in general. 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected members of the 
Association and the Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governing Boa 
of the General Alumni Association, was established. The membership of the 
board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni Ke- 
lations and one representative each from the faculty of the School and the $ 
dent body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior to the June 
meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below: 


Term Expiring 1984 
Frank F. Atwood 
Nahid Khozeimeh 
Eric S. Mendelsohn 
Dudley J. Schwartz 
James A. Sinsabaugh 


Term Expiring 1983 
Robert Dickey, Jr. 
Jacquelyn Eisenberg 
Pastor Farinas 
David W. Johnson 
Harold Sangster 


Term Expiring 1982 
Wesley G. Harris 
Richard Hu 

Mary O. Jones 

John P. Storms 
Stuart F. Terrett III 
James Wong 


Regional Director 
William H. Holt 


General Alumni Association Student Representative 
Representatives Mark Eisenberg 
Douglas L. Jones Faculty Representative 
John R. Manning Galip M. Arkilic 

Issa Khozeimeh 


; : : ati uring 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation d 


the upcoming year. The officers for the year 1981-82 are: 955 

President—Pastor Farinas, M.E.A. 1972; 5 Bethayres Ct., Rockville, Md "s 

Vice President—Eric S. Mendelsohn, B.S.C.E. 1967; 7728 Warbler 
Derwood, Md. 20855 

Secretary—Wesley G. Harris, B.S.C.E. 1962; 8732 Higdon Drive, 
22180 Rock- 

Treasurer—Dudley J. Schwartz, M.S. 1973; 14132 Flint Rock Road, 

ville, Md. 20853 


Vienna, Ve 


STUDENT LIFE 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Alumni Affairs develops 
"udent life services, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s 
mal instruction program. These activities are implemented through the 
iffices of the Cloy d Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, 
ducational Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student 
Activities, Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


Študent Services 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


© Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
wdents and assists in program development for the Division of Student Af- 
Urs, Staff members are well-informed on University policies and the various 
‘dent services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and 
SWers to many questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of 
*Ommendation for students applying to graduate and professional schools can 

Obtained from this office. The Dean of Students is responsible for the serv- 
03 and Programs offered by the Counseling Center, the Educational Oppor- 
Wity Program, International Student Advising Office, Services for Students 
X! Disabilities, the Student Health Service: and the Student and Alumni 
‘Weer Services Office. 


RRVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


E Director of Services for Students with Disabilities works to assure that 

|. Special services necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in 

w academic programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are pro- 
for them through University or community resources. 


usg 


Mplete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 

m the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 

4, 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
May be obtained at this Office. 
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Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
| dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 
information, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommoda- 
tion, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for 
residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by 

| $200 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
| semester’s room charge or held as a security deposit on an apartment. Rooms 
and apartments are leased for the academic year, and lease payment must be 
made in early June for the fall semester. 


1982-83 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall 
double room 
triple room 


For Women: 


Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 
triple room 


| For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall 820 
double LOOM ....sssesessessesccocsssooscceesesccoosccoccscoospoooopgongocccecesoopapsocetaossgses Simi l, 
Everglades Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 3010 
apartment for tWO persons... ntn nnne nnns 2,110. or ^ 
Building JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— 1,890 
apartment for 4 to 6 persons .........eerenenennnnnnrennnnnnnnn nnne nnne matt , 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 2,010 
apartment for two persOns ........-eeeeeenennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn nennen ennemi 1,890 
apartment for three persons .........«.«eeennnnn nennen nnn tnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 2,010 or ^ 


Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room 


Milton Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 2,010 
apartment for two persons 9.110 or "390 
ri apartment for three persons ..........«. «eren cocos east eO 
Mitchell Hall 1,970 
single TOOM ......«. «ee eeno een enenatis anon ts atio eh tira onse aestu nuerh toten 
| Munson Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 010 
| apartment for two persons 5 110 or 1890 


| apartment for three persons 
| Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four ... 
suite FOF SIX ccccscseccreroccsverivosscasatsenstctobincetnsuesss Vat S 


* Residence Hall prices and allocation subject to change. 


Guthridge Apartments 


This apartment house is a University owned, commercially operated building 
Within the campus area. It contains efficiency and one-bedroom units, which 
ire rented only to full-time graduate students on an “as available” basis. Re- 
*rrals to the resident manager of this building are made by the Director of 
ousing when notice is received of vacancies. Leases are executed with the 
Management company and are on a month-to-month basis. 


FOOD SERVICE 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
ree food service plans. The seven-day, 19 meals per week plan, at the rate of 
3,550* for the academic year; the any 14 meals per week plan at $1,480* for 
Me academic year; or the any 10 meals per week plan at $1,420* for the 
“ademic year. Participation in the food service plans is optional for junior, 
*nior, and graduate students. Food service payment does not cover University 
llersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in 
urston and Mitchell Halls and to the second floor contract dining room in the 
“oyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on a cash equivalency 
"is in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and Rathskeller. 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangements 
ith the George Washington University Housing Office regarding the B'nai 
ith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


V 


IDUCATIONA L OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


the Educational Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected District 

Columbia high school graduates and other qualified District residents with 
hanciar and personal support as well as academic assistance to help students 
Usue undergraduate degree work at George Washington University. The 
"Bram office is located at 2127 G Street, N.W. 


LOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


te Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
(DB services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for stu- 
nts, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
b Setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
nad; by the departments of drama, dance, and music; and by other student 
N aculty organizations. 


j, © Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Univer- 
y Community, plays an important role in the functioning of the Center by 
n Ing closely with the full-time staff in the development of procedures and 


Iles which provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


TUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


le Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H. B. Burns 
Morial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 
T 


“d šervice prices subject to change. 
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The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physi- 
cian’s assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical prob- 
lems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointment Or, dur- 
ing certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may 
be performed in the Health Service lab at cost, many common medications 
are stocked to fill students’ prescriptions, and allergy shots and immunizations 
are administered by the staff nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist wor 
in the Health Service to assist students with mental health concerns. 
dent Health 
e University 
and all 


For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Stu 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of th 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 
fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in the off-campus 
programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. 
Students who so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice 
but these students will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurre 
from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, 
X-ray work, laboratory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside phys 
cians) are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


h and accident 10- 
st have other cov 
th Service OF 


The University has arranged for and endorsed group healt 
surance, on an elective basis, for those students who do nc 
erage. Interested students should consult the Student Heal 


Office of the Dean of Students. 


COUNSELING CENTER 


The Counseling Center, located at 718 21st St., N.W., works to enable um 
to overcome obstacles which hamper learning. The Center's services are r t 
to students and staff, and include resolution of the individual's educationa nsel- 
cational, or personal conflicts through short-term individual or group co dents. 
ing, vocational testing, or study skills training; training of graduate opis 
resident assistants, and paraprofessionals; consulting on mental health ch 25 
and development of new methods and programs to aid student growth, raining 
counseling through written communication, videotaped counselor skills t 

and interpersonal skills workshops. ui 


The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissio: 
special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office 0 C d 
Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational counseling an 
tional programs to the greater Washington community. Monday 

Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 pn cides to 
through Thursday, and 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the student a treat- 
continue, a modest fee per appointment will be charged for short-ter ijl be 
ment. If a test battery is called for, an additional $16 materi 


als fee W! 
EF- : : s d i ma 
charged. However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments can be 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICES OFFICE 


Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of the Inter- 
national Services Office provides advising and counseling in matters of personal 
ind academic concern and visa regulations. This office is also a consultation, 
Information, and resource center for the University's international population. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement assistance 
© University students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time 
ind part-time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking 
Kills, a resource center of literature on occupations and employers, and current 
formation on government employment including testing dates and application 
lorms. Seniors and alumni may also use the Office to establish credential files 
or application to graduate schools and for employment. The Office is located 
* Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
ludents and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
‘ons of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
"irious groups and form a link between the University and the religious com- 
Anity, The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 
“8. Religious services and special observances are also provided for the Uni- 


Vers: i 
Stsity community as announced. 


"AVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
hos Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
P! offices, The House, at 2142 G Street, N.W., provides convenient, com- 
“Mable facilities for the exchange of ideas and good fellowship. 


ident Activities 


i 1 p x e : iy € 

he Offices of the Vice President for Student and Alumni Affairs, the Dean of 

dents, the Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of 
ent Activities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


TUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


bn, tudent Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in pro- 
development, campus leadership training, and participation in special proj- 

' oth within the University community and the community at large. The 
lt Serves as a clearinghouse for activities information, registers and advises 
hr organizations, and informs the University community of activities and 
je “Ms through monthly and annual publications. The Student Activities 
PN is also responsible for coordinating the orientation program for new 
“nts, and for planning supplemental development programs for graduate 
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and undergraduate students. Students who want to participate in the extra- 
curricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves with the fa- 
cilities and staff of the Student Activities Office. 

Additional information about the numerous student organizations and com- 
mittees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and available at 
the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The George Washington University Student Association is comprised of all 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students who 
are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and appoint 
individuals is responsible for representing the interests of students at the Uni- 
versity. The Student Association provides various services for students such as 
an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the Student Advocate Service. 
Further information can be obtained from the Student Association offices » 
the Marvin Center. 


Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committee? 
advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the Boar 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence Hall Association, th 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This 
involvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students 
and to the total University community. 


THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL 


The Engineers' Council is the student governing body for the School of A! 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from jo 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student organiza 

in the School, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. ( the 
purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between the student body ^ Uni- 
School and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the dent 
versity in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the e by 
body, the School, or the University. The Council is maintained financial a 
the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, and spon 
the Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are ope 

all students in the School. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

ganizations 
on cam 
fessiona , 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student or 
or to initiate their own. There are approximately 160 organizations 
concerning a broad spectrum of interests including: academic, pro! terest 
honorary, international, cultural, political interest, service, special aa fra- 
sports, hobbies and recreation, religious and meditative, as well as oor ati 
ternities and sororities. More complete information about these organiz 
can be obtained through the Student Activities Office. 

The following are of particular interest to students in the 
neering and Applied Science. 


School of Eng" 


Honor Societies 


Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to 
ncourage original investigation in pure and applied science. Outstanding 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 
gracuates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 
"ate membership. 

Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha—A national forensic society. 

Mortar Board—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing leader- 
thip, scholarship, and service. 

Omicron Delta Kappa—A national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
“urricular activities. 

Phi Eta Sigma—A national society established to encourage and reward 
igh scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
Men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

Tau Beta Pi—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
Which is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 

Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter)—A national electrical engineering hon- 
r society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service. 

Omega Rho—A national operations research honor society established to 
®cognize outstanding scholarship, character, and service. 


Professional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). ) 
. Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional (engineering) 
Taternity, Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 
eted successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
"ied Science. 


‘THLETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
Ailities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and bad- 
"Inton: a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight 
poms; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the 
Mith Center, the men's and women’s athletic departments offer a broad pro- 
- of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate various 
Tels of skill, experience, and interest. 
p e University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
jy Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Intercollegiate 
N etics for Women, and the Eastern Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
' Women. Its Varsity teams compete against major universities throughout the 
West and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
Puls, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, squash, badminton, volley- 
' and gymnastics. 


Wor PROGRAM EVENTS 


„Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
'5 is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audi- 
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torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 


Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture- 
demonstrations, Students may audition to become company members and have 
the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technic 
aspects of dance productions. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an an- 
nual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna 
tional restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers On 
international topics. 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and Chorus 
are two facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major performances to the 
University community three or four times a year, including regular winter - 
spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents several performances an 
nually. t 

Program Board—The University Program Board, composed chiefly 9 
elected and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources for 
student programming on campus. Through its various committees, and in cO" 
operation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, con- 
certs, social activities, and special events. 

Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major pla 
musicals during the year on the proscenium thrust stage in the Dorothy Bot 
Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including origina 
and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater. Studen 
have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and may receiv 
credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production work. 


ys and 


THE UNIVERSITY 
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History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
lan College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
thanged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
hgton University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
‘ame it bears, is large but intangible. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
Won the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
“ped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
arts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 

al prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 

the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Lopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
p° District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
nt government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Jhgress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Xt of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
yelonary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
s and layinen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
te District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
Od Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
gress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
A arter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
y Buard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “that persons of 
wi religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
4 „any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
litance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
vihtapes thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 

tivities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
Wen the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending north from 
"rida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
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of the Columbian University period, 


was located downtown. For the better part 
along H Street between Thirteenth 


the buildings of the University were situated 
and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half century the 
in that section of the old First W 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, 
The area is not without its reminders of historic 


President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 
the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, 
and Eye Streets, and Washington 
National University 


University's present plant has been developed 
ard familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," be- 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
interest to the University: 
2017 Eye Street; the first 
President of the Board of Trustees, was for 


50 years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth 
had selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the 
he hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbia College of Art 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 


e the National Law Center and the Schoo!’ 
Education 


and Sciences (undergraduate); 
professional schools, which includ 


of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, 
and Human Development, Government and Business Administration, " 
n an 


Public and International Affairs; the Division of Continuing Educatio 
Summer Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs. 

The George Washington University 1$ privately endowed. It is governed by 
a Board of Trustees of which the University president is an ex officio member. 


The University Libraries E 4 


University are housed in the Melvin 
the University) and in the libraries of t e " 
the National Law Center, and the Schoo 


The library collections of the 
Library (the general library of 
stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
Medicine and Health Sciences. s rt 

These collections contain approximately 1.200,000 volumes, to which ? 
added some 50,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the eri- 
sity appropriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, ^ ces; 
can literature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social scien ur- 
and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. The libraries : 
rently receive about 13,000 serials. spear 
Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at the li 
service desks. 

The library is administered for the curricular, 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use o 
upon request by the reference librarians. The library endeavors to 
and all members of the University to use the rich library resources 9 nter- 
ington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research, and 
library loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
throughout the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, 
District of Columbia and its branches, and many of the special 
the government departments. Graduate students at George Was 
versity may, upon application, be issued a Consortium library car 
mits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium Ins 
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Carleton D. Smith 
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John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


Officers. of Administration 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 


Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Af- 


fairs 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development nd 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President " 
Treasurer 


William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 1 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and pe 
cial Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., 
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Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
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EMERITUS 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 


Engineering 

B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University | 
Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 

Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University 

of Rome 


Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 


Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, 
New York University 
Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
E. 1931, M.C.E 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


ÁCTIVE 


Abd elfattah Abd-Alla, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, Egypt; Ph.D. 1969, 
University of Maryland 

arvey I. Abelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.M.E 1963, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1965, Stevens Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, 
University of Maryland 

Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

l Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

ulian Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.E 1960, University of Michigan 

eph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in E.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, 
Purdue University 


(essor, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute 
Apr culty, The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of 


ET liversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex officio 
" of the Faculty. 
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Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Charles Alexander, Jr., 
1965, University of New Hampshire; 


B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S 
1973, University of Maryland 


ph.D. 


Charles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


Richard D. Angelari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
B.E.E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New york Unk 
versity 

Maurice Apstein, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.E.A. 1960, George 
Washington University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 


Northwestern University 


Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Columbia University 


Robert Fulton Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1940, Ohio State University; M.S. in C.E. 1942, Purdue University 


Gordon Banerian, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering nD 
B.S.(M.E.) 1943, Lawrence Institute of Technology; M.S. 1950, Wayne State University; Ph) 


1969, University of California, Davis 


Richard Walker Barnwell, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1a Polytechnic Institute and 


B.S, 1961, M.S, 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virgir 
State University 

Nicholas L. Basdekas, Prof« ssorial Lecturer in Engineering oat ol 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph D. 1969, Catholic University 
America 

Harry Lee Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1966, M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


John Amos Belding, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D, 1969, University of Alabama 

Bruce A. Bell Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E. 1968, M.S.C.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, New York University 

John William Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Raleigh: 
B.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S 1954, North Carolina State University At 
Ph.D. 1961, Princeton University 

Peter D. Bergstrom, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S.E.E. 1963, Ph.D.E E. 1973, Georgia Institute of Technology 


4 4 us -od Science 
Simon Berkovich, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie chariot 
recise 


M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of P 
and Computer Technology, U.S.S R 

John Albert Berning, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1972, Colgate University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1978, Duke University 


Alan McCauley Biddison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
B.S. in Eng. 1962, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1972, Rochester Instit 


J.D. 1977, George Washington University 
William Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 
Lewis Horrigan Blakey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Universi 


B.S. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington 
Ph.D. 1971, Catholic University of America; M.B.A. 1974, University of Chicago 


Richard R. Blanchard, Associate Professorial Lecture 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont; 
ington University 
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Jerry Wayne Blankenship, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1970, Western Kentucky University; Ph.D. 1974, Northwestern University 
Peter Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering | 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University | 
William James Boettinger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Pock Boon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1967, University of North Dakota; M.S.(E.E.) 1972, Louisiana State University 
Thomas M. Bottegal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1972, George Washington University 


Roland Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
A.B. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 


Ronald Max Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S, 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 
Stanley Buckser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Long Island University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1974, Van- 
derbilt University 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D | 
1950, University of lowa 
John Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering | 
B.S. 1939, Auburn University 
Robert EI Carroll, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 
1973, University of Connecticut 
John H. Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1964, New York University 
Shih-Chun Chang, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.(E.E.) 1970, National Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1977, University of Hawaii 
Un Chang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1947, National Tung-Chi University, China; M.S.(E.E.) 1952, Polytechnic Institute 
Of New York 
Chin Kuei Cho, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, National Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1968, University of Houston; 
Ph.D, 1971, University of Texas 
Malcolm P. Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. in Ed. 1963, Murray State University; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
olf H, Clark, Re search Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1959, Yale University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1976, University 
of Massachusetts 
ll LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 
*mes Thomas Coleman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


-S. 1949, B.S. 1951, John Brown University; M.S. in E.E. 1954, University of Arkansas; 
PhD. 1967, Temple University 
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| 
| Terry Leo Collins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. in E.E. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1969, University 
I | Wisconsin; D.Sc. 1976, George Washington University 
B Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering Administration 
il B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, University 
| | of Maryland 
| | Paul James Crepeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D 1967, Polytechnic Institute of Ne* 
| York 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D 1971, University of Illinois 
Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966, King’s College, England; ph. 
1975, North Carolina State University 
Allen Das, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1947, Calcutta University; Ph.D. 1962, University of London 
Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 
Louis Divone, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 51 
B.Ae.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of T 
nology 
Norman Abbott Dresner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
John Edward Duberg, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
| B.S. 1938, Manhattan Collere; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univ 
| Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 
Charles Earl Dunham, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i» 
B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syrac 
University 
Jules Berthold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, Naval Postgraduate School 
| Douglas Leon Dwoyer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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Donald Ray Edmonds, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering obio 

B.S. in M.E. 1960, B.A. 1960, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, 
| State University g- 

John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct P 
fessor of Applied Mathematics 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia 
University; D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, U 
Florida 


Donald Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 

Diana Marie Engel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, Goucher College; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 

Wayne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering cpusetts 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Mass? 
Institute of Technology 


Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


Joel Ettinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ü 
B.C.E. 1967, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1969, Northwestern UP. 

Peter Jon Evanovich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

A.B. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers—The State University 
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Robert Henry Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecti 


irer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1971, Duke University; D.Sc. 1975 


George Washington University 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 

B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Fereidoun Farassat, 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, 


American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge 
University 
, Li . n n B * * | 
David Feit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1958, B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Eng.Sc.D. 1964, Columbia University 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Associate 
ence 


B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


Professor of Engineering and Applied Sci- 


Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 


Francis Edw ard Field, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1965, George Washington University; A.M.P, 1970, 
Harvard University 


lames David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 


Pau] J effery Fox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, Yale University; M.S. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science | 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 


Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 


B.Ae.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, | 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Gabriel Frenkel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.S. 1956, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 
1972, George Washington University 
Arthur D, Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
ted Frishman, Adjunct Professor of Operations Research and Applied Science 
B.B.A. 1947, ( ity University of New York, City College; A.B. 1956, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1971 


, 
George Washington University 


“artin Fritts, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Holy Cross College; M.S. 1966, M.Phil. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 
Yen-sun Fu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Taipei Institute of Technology; M.S, 1959, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, 
Iniversity of Kansas 
Obert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering A 
B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 


ichael John Furman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering l 
Á B.S.M E, 1970, New York College of Engineering; M.S.M.E. 1972, University of California 
"Arles Alexander Garris, A ssociate Professor of Engineering 


U 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D, 1971, State 
hiversity of New York at Stony Brook 

E— 
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Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Howard University; M.S. 1965, George Washington University 
Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 


Michael Stanley Gluck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; 
D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Ernest B. Glynn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Ambrose Goicoechea, Associate R« search Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1966, California State Polytechnic University, Pomona; M.S. 1970, California State Uni 
versity, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, University of Arizona 
Herbert Goldsmith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, Georg? 
Washington University 


Yoram Gordon, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Arizona 


Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 

Truman Lewis Griswold, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering í 
B.S.Aero.E. 1949, University of Cincinnati; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 

Donald Gross. Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 

Richard N. Gurley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1958, M.S. (Ch.E.) 1959, North Carolina State University; M.E, 196 
University of Florida 

Mohamed M. Hafez, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
plied Science 
B.S. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1970, Engr. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, M.S. 
versity of Southern California 

John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auc 
Zealand 

Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 

Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 

Robert Joseph Harrington, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S, 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 

Wesley L. Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B. Aero. Engr. 1964, University of Virginia; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1968, Princeton 

Donald P. Hearth, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Northeastern University 

Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


Robert A. Hemmes, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Mi phD- 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
1969, Stanford University 
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Thomas Pendleton Henry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 
Lloyd George Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.A. 1934, Ontario Agricultural College; Ph.D. 1948, McGill University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 


Karla R. Hoffman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers—The State University; M.B.A. 1971, D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
University 

Lance J. Hoffman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 


Douglas LeRoy Hogan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
) g 


B.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Gerald M. Hollander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1965, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. 1974, Walden University 


Joel Lawrence Horowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 


Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of Texas; M.A. 1963, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. 1973, American University 
Wen H. Huang, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S.(C.E.), National Taiwan University; M.SXC.E.), Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 


Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 


William Peter Hutzler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Adelphi University; M.A. 1972, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George 
Washington University 

Seong T. Hwang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1961, M.S.(Ch.E.) 1963, Ph.D.(Ch.E.) 1966, University of Michigan 

lohn Frederic Ince, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
W 


illiam D. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, University of 
Strathclyde, England 


ames Weldon Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1963, Prairie View A&M College; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George 
Washington University 


9uglas Linwood Jones, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 


Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ish 

B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Berke- 
ley 

c 
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essorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Henry David Kahn, Associate Prof 
1969, University of Miami; D.Sc. 1971, 


B.E.S. 1967, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 
George Washington University 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951, The Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of New 
York 
Stephen H. Kaisler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 
Sherman Karp, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S(E.E.) 1960, M.S.(E.E.) 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, 
laer Polytechnic Institute 
John Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
Azer Kehnemui, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 
Washington University 
Peter M. Kelly, Research Professor of Eng 
B.S. 1950, Union College, New York; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, California Institute O 
nology 
William John Kenis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1955, Widener College; M.S. in C.E. 1957, University of Connecticut 
Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S.F. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
H. Steven Kimmel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington University 
* Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul; 
University 
Vladislav Klein, Research Professor of Engineering 
M.E. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 
nology, England 
Joseph Alexander Knigh 
B.S(E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute an 
1968, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Abdel Kader Kotb, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Cairo University; M.S. 1961, Ph D. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Clifford Alfons Kottman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Loyola Marymount University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of lowa 
Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas 
Robert J. Kurzega, Assistant Research Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1967, University of Chicago; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Florida State University 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 


Paul A. Lamb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering eles 
B.S. (E.E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los 
Harry Hill Landon, Prafessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 


Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BS. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Ph.D. 1969, Rensse 


1975, Georg? 


ineering and Applied Science 
f Tech 


M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdv? 


1974, Cranfield Institute Of Tech 


t, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p D. 
d State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph. 
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Robert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 


Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. in E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. in E.E, 1965, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Guy William Leonard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Chem. 1945, M.A. in Chem. 1946, Indiana University; Ph.D. in Chem. 1949, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
David Richard Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1936, J.D. 1936, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 
David Michael LeVine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 
Hai Sang Lew, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, Washington University; M.S. 1963, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
Texas 
Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. in M E. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ac.E. 1944, M.Ac.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Elmer M. I ipsey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. in E.E. 1958, U.S. Air Force Institute of 
Technology; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 
James Alan I isnvk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 
Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of California, 
Berkeley 
John D. Liveris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 


Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct Pro- 


fessor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Penn- 
Sylvania 


David D. Loendorf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, Old Dominion University; M.S. 1974, University of Michigan 
Murray Howard Loew, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
Laurence Keith Loftin, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1943, University of Virginia 
Edward R. Long, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1974, North Carolina State 
University 
*rald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute 


Robert John Lynch, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1975, George Washington University 
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| 

| | Gordon Edward Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

| B.S. 1964, Michigan Technological University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Paniab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; 
Ph.D. 1971, Colorado State University 

George T. Malley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1936, University of Rochester; J.D. 1948, Cornell University 

Clara F.M. Hong Manders, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1965, Northeastern University; M.S. 
in Engr. 1968, University of Florida 


Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1965, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York; D.Sc. 1975, 
George Washington University 
Michael J. Marcus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
J. Richard Margulies, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University; M.E.A. 1971, George Washington University; J.D. 1974, 
Georgetown University 
William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D 1951, University of Iowa 
Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor oj Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Charles W. Maus III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1962, West Virginia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, Virginia Polytechnic m 


stitute and State University 

Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1962, Iowa State University 

Richard McConnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering a4 
B.C.E. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1960, University of Illinois; pn.D. 197^ 
Catholic University of America 


| | Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
| B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
| Paul Franklin McCoy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Stanford University 


Terrence Patrick McGarty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering PE 
B.E. 1965, Manhattan College; M.S. 1966, E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institu 
Technology 

Gerald Robert McNichols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering psc 


B.S. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; 
1976, George Washington University 
7 Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering versity 
$ B.Tech. 1959, LI.T. Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Uni 
of California 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


| David John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 1 te Us 
| B.S. 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Pennsylvania Sta 
versity 


Martin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Bennett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
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Douglas Rathke Miller, Associate Professor of Operations Research 

B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Cornell l niversity 
Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, George Institute of Technology 
Daniel R. Mulville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. in M.E. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic Uni- 

versity of America 
Samuel A. Musa, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1961, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Mysore S. Nataraja, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.(C.E.) 1965, Bangalore University, India; M.S. 1967, Indian Institute of Technology; 


Ph.D. 1973, University of Pittsburgh 


I dgar Henrv Neal. Assistant Profe ssorial I ecturer in Engine ring 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.(E.E 1976, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Christopher Ng, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944 Chiao Tu University, China; M.S 9, University of Connecticut; Ph.D, 1973, 
University of Maryland 

Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1961, PhD. 1963, University of Illinois 

Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of Califorr 


Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Barry David Nussbaum, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington 
University 
Morris Solomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1944, The Cooper Union; M.M.E. 1949, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1962, Purdue 
University 
Lin-Sen Pan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, National C} Taiwan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Univer- 
sity of Utah 
Francis P. Pantuso, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1963, Manhattan College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College of Engineering; Ph.D. 
1973, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Stephen Kent Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Shippensburg State College; M.S. in Applied Math. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Louis F. Pau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, D.Sc. 1975, University of Paris 
S. F. Pauls, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering »P- 
B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1970, George Washington University 
* x 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Jose bh okorne Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
[ oKorney, Assistant 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1967, Northeastern University 
p. d f , /nop r 
Pathickal K. Poulose, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1959, University of Kerala, India; B.E. 1965, M.E. 1967, Indian Institute of Science; 
Ph.D. 1973, University of Connecticut 
Manuel Jack Queijo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Alvin Radkowsky, Research Professor of Applied Science 
B.S.E., City University of New York, City College; A.M. 1942, George Washington Univer- 
. Sity; Ph.D. 1947, Catholic University of America 
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Ivatury Sanyasi Raju, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.(M.E.) 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Indian Institute of 
Science 

Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 

Robert Bruce Reynolds, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, Emory and Henry College; M.C.S. 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1974, 
George Washington University 

Ferdinand Joseph Ricci, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Michigan State University; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Newark College of Ba 
gineering; Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 

David Caron Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973, 
University of Maryland 

Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Set 
ence 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University 

Peter David Rosenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, B.Ch.E. 1963, New York University; J.D. 1968, New York Law School; LL.M. 
1971, George Washington University 

Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph D. 1959, American University 

Meir Rozansky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1973, M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 

Llewellyn Adam Rubin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1955, M.S.(E.E.) 1958, University of Pennsylvania 

John Baptist Scalzi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
B.S. 1938, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1951, Massachusetts Institute © 
Technology 

Leon Scharff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1942, City University of New York, City College; B.S.(E.E.) 1947, Massachusett 
stitute of Technology; M.S.(E.E.) 1952, University of Maryland 

Allan Schneider, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; 
Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 

James H. Schulman, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1939, Ph.D. 1942, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Benjamin L. Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 

Homer Belk Sewell, Professor of Engineering Administration gi5 

H 1 1 ” 

B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A- 1 
Ph.D. 1978, University of Lancaster 

Bhupendra P. Shah, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1956, Baroda University, India; M.E. 1958, Indian Institute of Science; 
Syracuse University 

Kanaiyalal R. Shah, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 1969, 
B.E. 1961, University of Barada; M.E. 1963, Gujaret University; M.S, 1965, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri 

Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration d 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. in Ch.E. 1946, Massachusetts Institut? 
Technology 

Ramesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering pes 
B.Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of 


s m 
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ware 
Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ss; 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of 
M.E.A. 1960, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


John Edward Shore, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 


John Lee Sibert, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 


A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 


Barry Silverman, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D, 1977, University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Robert Silverman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington 
University 

Harcharan Singh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1964, University of Malaya; M.S. 1967, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell 
University 

Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Statistics 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S. in LE. 
1964, Rutgers—The State University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


Earl Franklin Skelton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


David Russell Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. (E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; 
D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

John Paul Solomond, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1977, M.S. in E.E. 1972, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1976, Texas 
A&M University 


Robert Martin Sorensen, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, Newark College of Engineering; M.S. in C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; 
Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 


Bland A. Stein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University 


Manuel Stein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1943, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ae.E. 1951, University of Virginia; Ph.D 
1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 


Karin Steinhaus, Lecturer in English s t 
B.A. 1969, Oglethorpe University; M.A.T. 1970, School for International Training; M.S 
1978, Georgetown University 


Kenneth Sutton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. 1973, North Carolina State University 


Roy C. Swanson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Willard Lucian Taylor HI, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.M.E. 1967, M.S.LE. 1975, University of Rhode Island; M.E.(Mgt.) 1976, Boston Univer- 
sity 


arrell Ray Tenney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1964, West Virginia Wesleyan College; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
“try Marshall Thron, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Ch.E., 1967, M.S. 1969, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1975, George Washington 
niversity 
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Samuel Coakley Tignor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. (C.E.) 1966, Catholic 
University of America; M.S. (S.E.) 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 


Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Ph.D. 1971, University of California, San Diego 

Theodore George Toridis, Professor 0j Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 

James Victor Tracy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A.E. 1968, University of Virginia; M.A. 1971, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Princeton 

Avtar Krishan Trehan, Adjunct Associate Professor 0j Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Allahabad, India; M.S. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Maryland 

Robert S. Triplett, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1940, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1943, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1976, Lav 
rence University 

Warren Viessman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1952, M.S.E. 1958, D.Engr. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

Gerald David Walberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 
Carolina State University 

Thomas Michael Walsh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, Ohio University; M.S.E 1962, University of Akron 

Todd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph D. 1979, University of Florida 

Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1974, Univ 
sity of Denver 

Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Robert C. Waters, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, Unive 
Southern California 

John Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph D. 1968, University of Illinois 

Benjamin Whang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 
Institute of Technology 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied S 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 


Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
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1968, 
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Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering pennsyh 
B.S. (E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S (E.E. 1954, Ph.D, 1958, University of 
vania; Sc.D. 1977, M.D. 1978, University of Juarez 


Chieh Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, Chung-Yang College of Science & Technology, 
Villanova University; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Drexel University 


William W. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
1976, Johns Hopkins University 
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Michael Yachnis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A, 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Wash- 
ington University 

Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 1967, Colum- 
bia University 

Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

A.M. Yen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Taipei Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Vujica Yevjevich, Research Professor of Engineering 
C.E. 1936, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; H.E. 1938, University of Grenoble, Switzer- 
land; D.Eng. 1955, Serbian Academy of Sciences, Yugoslavia 

James Chun-ving Yu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 

Shao Wen Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; 
Ae.E. 1939, Stanford University 

Arthur Zachai, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1971, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, University 

of Waterloo, Canada 
Robert M. Zeskind, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1965. Case Western Reserve Unversity; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington 
University 
Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering CE 
B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, California 
Institute of Technology 

Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S, 1954, University of Chicago 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 59 
Absence, regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 
Academic dishonesty, 221 
Academic status, 12 
Academic work load, 20 
Accident insurance, 232 
Accreditation, 12 
Acoustics, graduate field and area of 
concentration, 43, 77 
Activities, student, 233-36 
Administration, Officers of: 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, 55-56 
University, 240 
Administration of Research and Devel- 
opment, graduate field and area of 
concentration, 174 
Admission: 
For international students, 15-18 
To Doctoral program, 36, 147-48, 181, 
199 
To Master's program, 28-29, 141, 173, 
177, 196 
To Professional degree programs, 
33-34, 144, 179, 199 
To undergraduate study, 13-20 
Advanced placement examinations, credit 
for, 18-19 
Advanced standing, 18-20 
Advisory Council, 56-57 
Advisory system, 21 
Aeronautics, graduate field and area of 
concentration, 43, 77-78 
Alumni associations, 
Alumni career services, 
Application for admission 1 
Application for graduation, 
Applied Scientist, professional degree of, 
33-35, 143-45, 178-81, 199 
Applied Science, 60-61 
Graduate courses, 61 
Undergraduate courses, 60 
Assistantships, 218-19 
Athletics, 235 
Attendance, 20, 31, 223 
Awards, 219 
Bachelor of Science study, 25-26, 64-74, 
120-26, 192-95 
Biochemistry courses, 206 
Biological science courses, 206 
Board of Trustees, 239-40 
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Bowie State College, undergraduate 3:2 
dual-degree program, 47-49 
Calendar for 1982-83, 4 
Career services, student and alumni, 233 
Center for Academic and Administrative 
Computing, 225 
Changes in program of study, 222 
Chemistry courses, 206-7 
Chestnut Hill College, undergraduate 
dual-degree program, 47-49 
Civil Engineering: 
Graduate courses, 93-99 
Undergraduate courses, 69-70 
Undergraduate study, 64-69 
Civil, Mechanical, and I nvironmental 
Engineering, 64-115 
Departmental staff, 64 
Graduate courses, 93-115 
Graduate study, 76-92 
Undergraduate courses, 69-70, 74-16 
Undergraduate study, 64-69, 70-74 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 231 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests, 18-19 
College work-study program, 219 
Colleges, and divisions © 
University, 264 
Columbian College courses require 
undergraduates, 206-9 
Communications: i 6- 
Graduate area of concentration, E 


37, 141, 144, 148 


32 


f the 


schools, 


d for 


n ^ 
Undergraduate subject area, 121 field 
Computer-aided Design, graduate 
78-79 


and area of concentration, HE CS 
Computer-oriented Mechanical Engine’ 
ing option, undergraduate, 73 
Computer Science: à 37- 
Graduate area of concentration, 
38, 142, 144, 148 
Graduate courses, 162-69 
Undergraduate courses, 1 33-35 Í 
Undergraduate option, electrical € 
neering field, 124-25 
Undergraduate subject area, 
Conduct, 221 ^ 
Consortium of Universities ot the 7. 


gi 


121 


ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., ^^ 
Registration for, 211 m" fiel 
Construction Management, gradus f 


and area of concentration, 


Continuing engineering education, 


Continuing student, 211 
Controls, Systems, and Power 
graduate subject area, 121 
Cooperative education program in engi 

neering, 44-47 
Counseling Center, 232 
Course numbers, explanation of, 58 


Courses of instruction, 60-61, 69-70, 74- 


76. 93-115, 127-35, 150-69, 183-88, 
195, 201-5, 206-9 
Credit 
From Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
20 


From service schools, 20 

For advanced placement examinations, 
18-19 

Hours, explanation of, 58 


Tow ard a degree, 222 23 
Transfer from other institutions, 19-20, 


29, 34, 37, 179-80, 182, 223 


Curricula, undergraduate, 25-26 


Civil Engineering, 64-69 


Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science, 122-26 
Mechanical Engineering, 70-74 


Operations Research, 192-95 
Davis-Hodgkins House, 233 
Dean of Students Office, 229 
Dean's Commendation List, 23-24 
De 
Dean's Honors List, 23 
Defense Science, 
centration, 197 
Dep 

*gree requirements, time to complete 


Doctoral, 38, 183 


an's Council, 56 


area of con- 


Master's, 32-33 

Professional, 35, 

*Bgrees: 

Bachelor of Science, 25-26, 64-74, 120 
26, 192-95 

Doctor of Science, 35-39, 76-92, 145- 
50, 181-83, 199-201 

Master of Engineering Administration, 
27-33, 2-76 

Master of Science, 27-33, 76-92, 140- 
43, 177-78, 195-99 

Professional 


180-81 


172-7 


degrees, 313.35. 6-92, 
M. 143-45, 178-81, 199 
"lsabilities, 


with, 


services for students 


ishone 
honesty, regulations concerning, 221 


SMissal of students, 224 


isse 194 he 
»ertation, 38-39, 150, 182 


ls 
t linction, degree earned with, 24 
oc 
p Oral program, see Graduate study 


"'mitories, 230 


under- 


Drugs, University policy on, 225 
Dual-degree programs, undergraduate, 
47-49 
Educational opportunity program, 231 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence, 120-69 
Departmental staff, 120 
Doctor of Science program, 145-50 
Graduate areas of concentration, 136- 
40 
Graduate courses, 150-69 
Graduate study, 136-50 
Master of Science program, 140-43 
Professional degree program, 143-45 


Undergraduate courses, 127-35 
Undergraduate study, 120-26 
Electronics, undergraduate subject area, 


122 
Electrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and 
Waves) graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 138-39, 142, 144, 148 
meritus faculty, 241 
Employment, student, 219 


Conversion, Power, and Trans- 
mission, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 139, 142, 145, 148 


Energy 


Energy, graduate field and area of con- 


centration, 79-80 
Energy Resources and 
option, undergraduate, 74 


Systems, graduate area of con- 


Power-oriented 


Energy 
centration, 197 
veer Alumni 
er, professional degree of, 33-35, 
76-92, 143-45, 178-81, 199 
Engineering Administration, 172-88 
Departmental staff, 172 
Doctoral study, 181-83 
Graduate courses, 183-88 


Association, 22 


Graduate fields and areas of concen- 
tration, 172 


Master of Engineering 


7^ 


Administration 
degree program, 1 -76 
Master of Science degree program, 
177-78 
Professional degree program, 178-81 
Undergraduate courses, 183 
Eng neering Honors Scholarships, 215-16 


Engineering Science 


Graduate courses, 107-15 
aduate course, 76 
Council, 234 


sh courses, 16-17, 2 


Unde 


ginee! 


i : x x 
nglish, correct use of, 24 


I 
I 
I 
I 


nvironmental Engineering, graduate 


field and area of concentration, 80-81 
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Environmental and Energy Management, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 175 

Environmental Modeling, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 43-44, 81- 
82 

Equal opportunity, University policy on, 
12 

Examinations: 

Advanced standing, 18-19 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
18-19 

Doctoral, final, 39 

Doctoral, qualifying, 36-38, 149-50 

Graduate Record, 27 

Master’s Comprehensive, 31, 143 

Test of English as a foreign language, 
15-16 

Undergraduate placement, 25 

Faculty, 241-55 

Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Relia- 
bility, Institute for the Study of, 38-39 

Fees, 211-15 
Counseling Center, 232 
Payment of, 213-14 
Reading Center, 226 
Residence hall rates, 230 

Fellowships, 218-19 

Fields and Waves, undergraduate subject 
area, 122 

Final examination, doctoral, 39 

Financial aid, 215-20 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans 
for parents, 214 

Financial certificate, for 
students, 16 

Financial regulations, 211-15 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 82 

Food service, 231 

Freshman admission, 14 

General Alumni Association, 227 

General Operations Research, graduate 
area of concentration, 196-97 

Geology courses, 207 

Georgian Court College, undergraduate 
3:2 dual-degree program, 47-49 

Geotechnical Civil Engineering option, 
68-69 

Geotechnical Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 83 

Grades, 21-22, 30 

Graduate Record Examination, see Ad- 

missions 


international 


Graduate study, 27-39, 136-50 
Doctoral, 35-39, 76-92, 145-50, 181- 
83, 199-201 
Master's, 27-33. 76-92, 140-43, 172-76, 
177-78, 195-99 
Professional degrees, 
143-45, 178-81, 199 
Graduation fees, 212 
Graduation requirements, 24-25, 32, 223 
Grants, 216-17 
Guthridge apartment house, 231 
GWU/NASA-Langley graduate 
program, 42-44 
Hampton Institute, undergraduate 3: 
dual-degree program, 47-49 
Health and accident insurance, 232 
Health service, student, 231-32 
History of the school, 11 
History of the University, 237-38 
Honor societies, 233 
Honorary Trustees, 240 
Honors, 24-25 
Honors list, Dean's, 23-24 
Honors Research Program, 44 
Hood College, undergraduate 
degree program, 47-49 
Housing, 229-31 
Humanities and social sciences, 
in, 25-26 
Information Science and Technolo 
stitute for, 41 
Information Systems Management, 
uate field and area of concentr 
175 
Institute for Information Science 
Technology, 41 i and 
Institute for Management Science à 
Engineering, 40 1 
eres for reliability and Risk Anal 
ysis, 41 À 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Frac 
ture, and Structural Reliability, A 
Insurance, health and accident, 474 


33-35, 76-92, 


n 


3:2 dual- 


courses 
gy» In- 


grad- 
ation, 


and 


International Services Office, 233 
International students: 
Admission, 15-18 for grad- 


English language requirement 
uate admission, 29 
Financial aid, 220 : 233 
International Services Office, 4- 
Language test, 15-16 I 
International Water Resources 
41 ight 
Joint Institute fór Advancement of Flig 
Sciences, 42-44 
Junior Year Abroad 


nstitute 


Program, 71 


Measurement, under- 


122 


Laboratories and 
graduate subject area, 

Laboratory facilities, 26 

Language requirements for doctoral 
Study, 36, 77, 147, 182, 199-200 

Language test for international students, 
15-16 

Library, 223-24, 

Loar. funds, 219 


Logistics Engineering, 


238 


graduate area of 
concentration, 197 

Lost and found office, 22 

Major program events, 235-36 

Management Science, graduate area of 
concentration, 197 

Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 40 

Mansfield State 
3:2 dual-degree program, 47-49 

Marketin Technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 175-76 

Marvin Center, 231 

Marywood 


College, undergraduate 


E ot 


undergt aduate 3:2 


( ollege 
dual degree program, 47-49 

Master's comprehensive examination, 31 

Master s programs, see Graduate study 

Master's thesis, 30 

Materials Science, graduate field, 44; see 

Solid Materials 
I ngineering 

Mathematical Modeling in Information 
Systems, graduate area of concentra- 

197-98 

Mathematical 
area of 


Mathem: 


also 


Mechanics and 


tion, 


Optimization, 
198 


graduate 
concentration, 
atics courses, 207-8 
Mechanical Engineering 
Graduate courses, 99-107 
74-75 
Undergraduate study, 70-74 


L ndergraduate courses, 


mechanical Engineering Design, graduate 
lield and area of concentration, 83-84 
Medical I ngineering 
Graduate area of 
142, 145, 148 


Undergraduate subject area, 122 


139, 


concentration, 


we semester warning, 22-23 
f x Building for Transportation 
» graduate area of concentration, 
N 198 
E angley aduate program, 42-44 
122 Ks, undergraduate subject area, 


Nonde 
Ndegree Students, 49 


Ocean, Coastal, and Marine Engineering, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 84-85 

Operations Research, 192-205 
Departmental staff, 192 
Doctoral study, 199-201 
Graduate areas of concentration, 

196-99 
Graduate courses, 201-5 
Master’s study, 195-99 
Professional Degree Program, 199 
Undergraduate courses, 195 
Undergraduate study, 192-95 

Operations Research in Industrial Engi- 
neering Systems, graduate area of con- 
centration, 198 

Optional Master’s 
thesis, 31 

Organizations, student, 234-35 


program without a 


Pass-No Pass Grading System, 32 

Payment of fees, 213-14 

Physics courses, 209 

Placement examinations, advanced, 18- 
19 

Policy on drugs, 225 

Policy on release of student information, 
5254 

Post-admission transfer credit, 223 

Premedical Engineering option, 126 

Prizes, 220 

Probation, 23 

Professional degree program, see 
Graduate study 

Professional organizations, 

Programs of study and courses of 
struction, 58-209 

Programs, right to change, 225 

Property, responsibility for, 225 

Public Works Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 85 


235 


in- 


Qualifying examination, doctoral, 36-38, 
149-50 
Quality-point index, 22 
Quantitative Decision-making for Public 
Poli 
198 
Reading Center, 226 
Readmission, 18 
Readmitted student, 211 
Recreational organizations, 235 
Refunds, 214-15 
Registration, 30, 210-11 
Regulations, 221-25 
Financial, 211-15 
For Bachelor's study, 20-25 


For Master's study, : 


y, graduate area of concentration, 


A 
w 
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Release of student information, policy 
on, 224 

Religious life, 233 

Research, doctoral, 38 

Research scholar assistantships, GWU/ 
NASA-Langley graduate program, 42- 
44 

Residence halls, 230 

Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor’s degree, 24 
For Doctoral degree, 39, 183 
For Master’s degree, 32 
For Professional degrees, 35, 181 

ROTC, 227 

Rules, right to change, 224 

St. Joseph’s College, undergradute 3:2 
dual-degree program, 47-49 

St. Mary’s College of Maryland, under- 
graduate 3:2 dual-degree program, 47- 
49 

St. Thomas Aquinas College, undergrad- 
uate 3:2 dual-degree program, 47-49 

Scholarship requirements, 21-24, 31-32, 
35, 38, 180, 182 

Scholarships, 216-19 

Service school credit, 20 

Services for students with disabilities, 
229 

Simulation and Numerical Methods, 
graduate area of concentration, 137, 
142, 144, 148 

Social sciences, courses in, 25-26 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineer- 
ing, graduate field and area of concen- 
tration, 86 

Special honors, 24-25 

Special programs, 40-55 

Speech and Hearing Center, 226 

Sports organization, 235 

Staff of instruction, 241-55 

Statistics courses, 209 

Stochastic Modeling, graduate area of 
concentration, 198-99 

Structural Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 87 

Structures and Dynamics, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 43, 87-88 

Student activities, 233-36 
Office, 233-34 

Student and Alumni Career Services, 233 

Student government, 234 

Student health service, 231-32 


Student information, policy on release of, 
224 

Student life, 229-36 

Student organizations, 234-35 

Student services, 229-33 

Suspension, 23 

Systems Analysis and Management, grad- 
uate field and area of concentration, 
177-78 

Systems Science, Networks, and Con- 
trols, graduate area of concentration, 
139-40, 142, 145, 148 

Technology and Public Affairs, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 176 

Telecommunications and Computers, 
graduate area of concentration, 140, 
142 i 

Thermal Sciences, see Fluid Mechanics 
and Thermal Sciences 

Thesis, Master’s, 30 
Optional program without, 31 

Time of course offerings, 58 

Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral, 38, 183 
Master’s, 32-33 
Professional, 35, 180-81 

Tool requirement for doctoral study, 36 

Transcripts of record, 223 

Transfer credit, 19-20, 29, 34, 37, 179" 
80, 182, 223 

Transfer students, 14-15 

Transportation Engineering, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 89- 

Transportation Management, graduate 
field and area of concentration, ! 

Trustees, Board of, 239-40 

Tuition fees, 211 rA 

Undergraduate study, 12-26, 47-49, 6 
74, 120-26, 192-95 

Undergraduate 3:2 dual-degree P 
47-49 

University Center fee, 212 

University Counseling Center, 232 

Veterans Benefits, 226-27 « x 

Virginia Commonwealth University, u 
dergraduate 3:2 dual-degree program 
47-49 

Warning, mid-semester, 22-23 

Water Resources Engineering, gradi 92 
field and area of concentration, 

Withdrawal, 214-15, 222 

Work load, academic, 21 

Work-study program, college, 219 


rogram, 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE. 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus Students 8,995 full-time, 9,822 part-time 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
countries 
Number of Full-time Faculty 1,102 (87% with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty 530 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $3,130 


to $3,660 for the academic year 
(see page 230) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literature, An- 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Botany, 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropology, Classical Archeology and 
Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, Early Modern Eu- 
topean Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineer- 
Ing, Elementary Education, English Literature, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, 
rench Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, 
Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, 
Middle Eastern Studies, Middle School Education, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Nurse 
ractitioner Program, Oceanography, Operations Research and Computational Sci- 
‘nce, Philosophy, Physician’s Assistant Program, Physics, Political Science, Premedi- 
"Ine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Admin- 
Stration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture 
~in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, 
*Panish Language and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech 
thology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. 
dudy leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate 
cool of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine 
d Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Business 
Ministration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETINS 


| | Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 
|! be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washington, 
| | D.C. 20052 
I| UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE PROGRAMS (covering all schools and divisions 
| exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Admissions Office, National Law Center 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, Admissions Office, School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES——ON CAMPUS, FALL AND SPRING SE MESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES—OFF CAMPUS, FALL, SPRING, AND SUMMER, Division of 
Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES, SUMMER SESSIONS, Office of University and Summer 
Students 


————— MR—— MÀ 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 
| THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 
| | THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 
l 
] THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 1907 
THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


THE DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND SUMMER 
SESSIONS, 1916/1930/1981 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy (A.S. 
in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), 
Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in 
Cartographic Science (B.S. in Cart. Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Geodesy 
(B.S. in Geod.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies 
(M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
Bineering) (B.S. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.]), Bachelor 
Of Science (Operations Research and Computational Science) (B.S. [O.R.& 
C.S.]), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science 
(M.S., Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), Engineer (Engr., and Applied Scientist 
(App.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
Cation and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Ed- 
Ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in 
l'eaching (M.A.T.) Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education 


(Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accounting (M.Acct.), Master of Business 
Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information 
Systems Technology (M.S. in I.S.T.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
(M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Services Adminis- 
tation (Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and 
Joctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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Academic Center, 801 22nd St 
Alumni House, 714 21st St 
Bacon Hall, 2000 H St 
Bell Hall, 2029 G St 
Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye St 
Corcoran Hall, 725 21st St 
Crawtord Hall, 2119 H St 
Edison Bido. 1900 Pennsytvania Ave 
Everglades Hall, 2223 H St 
Government, Hall of, 710 
Gymnasium 
Smith Center, 600 22nd St 
Bido. K, 817 23rd S! 
Henry Bidg.. 2100 Pensylvara Ave 
Hospital, University, 901 23rd St 
international House (see Bldg. D) 
Key Hall, 600 20th St 
Library 
Jacob Burns (Law), 716 20th St 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences 
(Medical), 2300 Eye St 


Melvin Gelman (University), 2130 H St 


Lisner Auditorium, 730 21st St 


University Buildings 


Lisner Hall, 2023 G St 
Madison Hall, 736 22nd St 
Marvin Center, 800 21st St 
Medical Faculty Associates 

H.B. Burns Memorial Bldg 

Pennsytvana Ave 
Hall, 2221 Eye St 

Mitchell Hall, 514 19th St 
Monroe Hall, 2115 G St 
Munson Hail, 2212 Eye St 
Parking 

Marvin Center, 800 21st St 

University Garage. 22 
Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St 
Ross Hail, 2300 Eye St 
Samson Hall, 2036 H St 
3mith Center, 600 as 
Staughton Hall, 707 22nd St 
Stockton Hall, 720 20th St 
Strong Hall, 620 21st St 
Stuart Hall, 2013 G St 
Thurston Hall. 1900 F St 
Tompkins Hail, 725 23rd St 
Warwick Bidg.. 2300 K St 
Woodhull House, 2033 G St 
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Bldg 
Biog 
Bidg 
Bidg 
Bidg 
Bidg 
Bidg 
Bidg 
Bldg 
Bldg 
Bidg 
Bidg 
Bldg 
Bidg 
Biog 
Bidg 
Bidg 


C, 2201 G St 
D, 2129 G St 

E, 2003 G St 

F, 706 20th St 

H, 2000 G St 

J, 2131 G St. (rear) 

K, 817 23rd St 

L, 2129 G St. (rear 

N, 718 21st St 

O, 2106 G St 

P, 2108 G St 

A, 712 20th St 

S, 2025 H St 

T, 211068 St 

U, 2023 H St. (rear) 

V, 2114 H St. (rear 

W, 2024-26 G St. (rear) 


5.899258 


$8592?39285 


x,2112G8! 
y 2131 G9 


Z 2120H 
AA, 2129 


st 
3p 
6st 


